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TO 

M.  FREVOST,  . 

•    •  ♦  • 

yM9BBBSO&  OM  rHiJLOSOPUY  IN  THE  ACA0£MY  OM  OXNXVA* 
7XUOW  QW  TU  BOTAL  SOOtBl^IXS  09  IQMQfIt 

AND  OF  EDINBURGH  ; 
KMfasm  or  TU  MOYAL  ACAJMBfT  OV  BS&LIV ; 
COBRfiSPONDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE* 

if  Cm  Sfc,  Sfc* 


In  ilie  interrupted  state  of  our  correspond 
dence  at  present  ^  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I 
takef  in  prefixing  your  $uune  to  this  Volume. 
The  honour  you  have  lately  done  me,  by  your 
French  translation  of  my  book  on  the  Human 
Mindt  and  the  tmrm  interest  you  have  always 
taken  in  the  success  of  that  work,  since  the  pe^ 
riod  of  its  Jirst  appearance^  I  Jed  as  the  most 
Jlattering  marks  of  ' approbation  which  it  has  ever 
received  ;  and  they  might  perhaps  have  tempted 
me  to  indulge,  more  than  becomes  me,  the  vanity 
of  an  author f  had  it  not  been  repressed  by  the 
still  more  pleasing  idea^  that  1  am  indebted  for 
them  chiefly  to  the  partiality  of  your  fricjidship. 
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Femit  m«,  Sir,  to  vmribt  to  you  the  foU 
lomng  Efsa^h    tettimwjf  ^  tnjf  nufeel  amd 

aitachment ;  and  as  a  slight  Intt  tiactre  ac~ 
knemkdgmmt  of  tkt  dtligatimu  you  hmoe  Imd 
me  under  by  your  loag-contimied  kuuitiesi,  as 
weU  the  mtnmdhn  and  pleasure  I  have 
derived Jrom  your  phUotophical  writings.  * 


DUGALD  STEWART. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  state  of  my  health  having  interrapt- 
ed,  for  maoy  months  past,  the  continuatiqa 
of  my  work  on  the  Human  Mind,  I  was  in- 
duced to  attempt,  in  the  mean  time^  the 
easier  task  of  preparing  for  the  press  a  vo> 
lame  of  Essaja.  I  have  nott  however, 
abandoned  the  design  which  I  ventured  to 
announce  eighteen  years  ago ;  and  in  the 
execution  of  which  I  have  already  made 
considerable  progress.  After  thirty-eight 
years  devoted  to  the  various  pursuits  con* 
nected  with  my  different  academical  situa^ 
lions,  I  now  indulge  the  hope  of  enjoying, 
in  a  more  retired  scene,  a  short  period  of 
private  study;  and  feel  myself  sufficiently 
warned,  by  the  approaching  infirmities  of  age, 
not  to  delay  any  longer  my  best  exertions 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  undertaking, 
which  I  have  hitherto  prosecuted  only  at  ac- 
cideaial  and  often  distant  intervals;  but 
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which  I  have  always  fondly  imagined 
(whether  justly  or  not  others  must  deter- 
mine) might,  if  carried  into  complete  effect, 
be  of  some  utility  to  the  public* 

KitmaLHoMtep  lUkJrne  1810. 
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PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATION. 


CHAPTJER  FIRST. 


*VuE  chief  aim  of  the  following  Dissertation  is,  to 
correct  some  prevailing  mistakes  with  respect  to  the 

Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  In  the  introduc- 
tioa  to  a  former  work*  I  have  enlarged,  at  consider- 
able lengthy  upon  the  same  subject;  but  various 
publications  which  have  since  appeared,  incline  me 
to  ihink,  that,  in  resuming  it  here«  I  undertake  a 
task  not  altogether  superfluous* 

Of  the  remarks  which  I  am  now  to  state,  a  few 
have  a  particular  reference  to  tiie  contents  of  this 
▼olome.  Others  are  intended  to  clear  the  way  finr 
a  different  series  of  discussions,  which  I  hope  to  be 
able,  at  some  future  period,  to  present  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

L  In  the  course  of  those  speculations  on  the 
.Mind,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  with 
which,  I  trust,  that  my  present  readers  are  not  alto- 
gether unacquainted,  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  observe,  that    as  our  notions  both  of  Matter  and 
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of  Mind  are  merely  relative     «s  we  know  the' 
^<  one  only  by  such  senaible  qualities  as  extenston^ 
"  figure,  and  solidity,  and  the  other  by  such  opera^ 
tions  as  sensation,  thought,  and  volition ;  we  are 
certainly  entitled  to  say,  that  Matter  and  Mind^ 
considered  as  Olgects  qf  Human  Studjf^  are  es- 
sentially  diflferent ;  the  science  of  the  former  rest- 
ing  ultimately  on  phenomena  exhibited  to  our 
senses,  that  of  the  latter  on  phenomena  of  which 
•*  we  are  conscious.    Instead,  therefore,  of  object- 
ing  to  the  scheme  of  Materialism,  that  its  condu- 
sions  are  false,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say^ 
that  its  aim  is  unphilosophical.    It  proceeds  on  a 
misapprehension  of  the  extent  and  the  limits  of 
^  genuine  sdenee ;  the  difficnlty  which  it  professes 
to  remove  being  manifestly  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  faculties.   iSurely,  when  we  attempt 
to  explain  the  nature  of  that  principle,  which 
feels,  and  thinks,  and  wills,  by  saying,  that  it  is  a 
^  material  substance,  or  that  it  is  the  result  fit  ma- 
terial  organization,  we  impose  on  ourselves  by 
words ;  forgetting  that  Matter,  as  well  as  Mmd, 
<^  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities  alone,  and  that  we 
are  equally  ignorant  of  the  essence  of  either.*' 
In  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  same  argument^ 
I  have  attempted  ta  shew,  that  the  legitimate  pro- 
vince of  this  depaitment  of  philosophy  extends  no 
farther  tiban  to  conclusions  restmg  on  the  solid  basis 
of  observation  and  experiment  \  and  I  have,  accord- 
]n^y,  in  my  own  inquiries,  aimed  at  nothing  -rnore^ 
than  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  the  Laws  of  our 

Constittttioni  as  far  as  Ui/^  can  be  discovered  ^ 
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eUaOianio Jhe su^ecis  ^ €ut  consciousness;  md 

aiterwards  to  apply  these  laws  as  principles  for  the 
^fiithetical  explanation  of  the  more  compUcatod  phe* 
nomena  of  the  understanding.  It  is  on  this  plan 
that  I  hasve  treated  of  the  Aasociation  of  ii»ui»  of 
Memory,  of  Imagination,  and  of  various  other  intel- 
lectual .powers^  imitatingt  as  £u:  as  I.was  able,  in 
my  reasonings,  the  extoiple  of  thoie  who  are  allow* 
ed  to  have  cultivated  the  study  of  Natural  Philoso- 
piiy  with  the  greateat  auccesa.  Hie  Physiological 
Theories  which  ,profess  to  explain  how  our  different 
mental  operaliona  are  produced  by  miunis  of  vibra- 
timis,  and  other  changes  in  the  state  of  the  senso^ 
rnmiyifthey  be  not  altogether  hypothetical  and  vision* 
ary,  cannot  be  considered,  even  by  their  wannest  ad« 
vocates^  aa  resting  on  die  same  evidence  with  theae 
conclusions  which  are  open  to  the  examination  of  all 
men  capable  of  exercismg  the  power  of  Aeflection  ; 
and,  thtiLfore,  scientific  distinctness  requires,  that 
these  two  dii&rent  classes  q£  propositi^is  should  not 
be  confounded  together  .under  one  common  name. 
I?  or  my  own  part,  I  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  I 
oonrider  the  physiological  prbUem  in  qoestion,  as 
one  of  those  which  are  likely  to  remain  for  ever 
among  the  arcana  of  nature ;  nor  am  I  afndd  of 
being  contradicted  by  any  competent  and  candid 
judge,  how  sanguine  soever  may  be  his  hopes  eon« 
ceniing  the  progress  of  future  discovery,  when  I  as- 
aeit,  that  hitherto  it  has  completely  eluded  all  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  towards  its  solution. 
Aa  to  the  metaphysical  romances  above  alluded  to, 
they  appear  to  me,  after  all  the  support  and  illustra* 
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tion  which  they  have  received  irom  the  ingenuity  o£ 

Hartley,  of  Priestley*  aad  of  Darwin^  to  be  equally 
unscientific  in  the  design,  and  umafteresting  in  tte 
execution  ;  destitute,  at  once,  of  the  sober  charms 
of  Tnah»  and  of  those  unpodng  attractions,  which 
Fancy,  when  united  to  Taste,  can  lend  to  Fiction. 
In  consequence  of  the  unbounded  praise  bestowed 
upon  them  by  some  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
much  respect,  I  have  repeatedly  begun  the  study  of 
thenr  anew,  suq^cting  that  I  might  be  under  the  ii^ 
iluence  of  some  latent  and  undue  prejucUce  against 
this  new  mode  of  philosophizing,  so  nraeh  in  vogue 
at  present  in  England;  but  notwithstanding  the 
strong  predilection  which  I  have  always  felt  for  such 
pursuits,  my  labour  has  uniformly  ended  in  a  senti- 
ment <j£  regret,  at  the  time  and.  attention  which  I 
had  misemployed  in  so  hopeless  and  so  ungrateful  a 
task*  * 

Mr  Locke,  although  he  occasionally  indulges  lum-  * 

self  in  hints  and  conjectures,  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  of  Hartley  and  Darwin,  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  aware  how  foreign  such  ^peculations  are  to 
the  genuine  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  In 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  Introduction  to  his  Es* 
say,  he  thus  expresses  himself       This,  therefore, 
being  my  purpose,  to  inquire  into  the  original, 
certainty,  and  extent  of  hunum  knowledge ;  to^ 
gether  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opi- 
nion,  and  ass^t,  I  shall  not,  at  present,  meddle 
«  with  the  physical  consideration  of  tlic  Mind,  or 
,    trouble  myself  to  examine,  wherein  its  essence 
coosists,  or  by  what  motions  of  our  spirits,  or  aB- 
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tcration  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to  have  any  sensa- 
"  tioa  by  our  organs,  or-  any  ideas  of  our  uuder- 
^*  standings  ;  and  whether  these  ideas  do  in  their 
*^  foraaatioB,  any  or  all  ^  them,  depend  on  Matter 
^^  or  not.    These  ave  specnlations,  which,  however 
curious  and  entertaining,  I  shall  decline,  as  lying 
out  of  my  way  in  the  desigB  I  am  now  upon/^  It 
is  much  to  be  wished,  that  Mr  Lodie  had  adhered 
kmriably  to  diis  wise  resolution. 

I  flatter  myself  it  will  not  be  inferred,  ironi  what 
lias  been  heie  said  ^  the  common  theories  of  phy» 
siologists  about  the  caui>es  of  the  intellectual  pheno- 
mena,  that  I  -entertam  ^my  doubt  of  the  intimate* 
connection  n^ch  exists  43etween  these  phenomena 
and  the  organization  oi  the  body.    The  great  prin- 
ciple I  am  anxious  to  inculcate  is,  that  all  the 
Aeories  which  have  yet  been  offered  on  this  subject, 
are  entirely  unsupported  by  proof ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  are^f  such  a  kind,  that  it  i^  neither  possible 
to  confirm  or  to  .refute  them,  by  an  appeal  to  expe- 
idment  or  observation.    Xhat  I  was  all  along  fully 
aware  of  the  dependence,  in  our  present  state,  of  the 
mental  operations  on  the  sound  condition  of  the  cor- 
poreal frame,  appears  sufficiently  from  what  I  re- 
9iarked,  many  years  ago,  concerning  the  bnvs  of  this 
connection  between  mind  and  boAf,  as  presenting 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  exuniuation 
connected  with  the  theory  of  human  nature.  * 

I  have  been  induced  to  caution  my  readers  against 
the  possibility  of  such  a  misapprehension  of  my  mean- 
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ing,  by  the  fdlowing  passive  m  a  late  puUication  3 
What  that  afiection  of  the  braiu  is,''  says  Mr  Bel-> 

riiam,     which,  by  the  constittttion  of  huBami  na- 

"  ture,  causes  Memory,  we  cannot  absohitely  ascer« 
tain*  The  hypothesis  of  VibraHonSf  wbieh  has 
already  been  explained,  is  the  most  probable.  It  is 
trifling  to  plgect,  that  if  the  exictance  of  impres* 

*•  Jiions  on  the  bj^u  could  be  proved.  Memory  would 
remain  as  nnaccountahle  as  befinre :  all  which  this 
hypothesis  pretends  to,  is  to  advance  a  step  in 

« tracing  the  process  of  the  oomiedioQ  between  ez« 

"  ternal  objects  and  mental  feelings.**—"  It  is  cu- 
rio)i8  to  observe,"  the  same  author  continues,  "  that 
**  Dr  Reid,  after  starting  several  objections  against 
"  the  commonly  reqeived  hypothesis,  is  obliged  to  ad- 
mit,  that  '  many  well*kiiown  6cts  lead  us  to  eon* 
elude,  that  a  certain  constitution  or  state  of  the 
brain  is  necessary  to  Memory/  ** 
On  this  passage  I  shall  offer  only  two  remarks. 
The  first  is,  that,  notwithstanding  Mr  Bebham'a 
zeal  for  Hartley's  Theory  of  Vibrations,  he  con&8* 
aes  explicitly,  that    we  cannot  absolutely  aacertBin» 
what  that  affection  of  the  brain  is,  which,  by  the 
constitution  of  human  nature,  causes  memory 
and  that,     the  theory  of  Vibrations,  though  more 
probable  than  some  others,  is  still  but  a  hypothe- 
,     sis."    Secondly,  that  Mr  Bclsham,  after  making 
this  explicit  acknowledgment,  is  nevertheless  pleas* 
ed  to  insinuate,  tliat  all  who  presume  to  object  to 
this  partkular  hypothesis,  are  bound  by  their  own 
principles  to  assert,  that  memory  has  no  dependence 
'ii/mtevcr  on  the  state  of  the  brain.   Where  the  in* 
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^muisteiicy  lies  in  Dr  Beid's  admissioiit  tluit  a  cer- 
tain constitution  or  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to 
memory,  afier^he  kad  stalled  aome  objections  against 
the  commonly  received  theories,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
perceive.    Indeedy  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  what 
philosopher,  ancieiit  -or  modem,  has  ever  yet  assert- 
ed, that  memory  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  such 
jAedons  of  the  brain  as  are  produced  by  intemper*- 
ance,  disease,  old  age,  and  other  circumstances  whicli 
distuih  the  bodily  mechanism.    The  philosophical 
inference,  however,  from  this  concession  is,  not  that 
the  hypo^tem  of  Dr  Hartley,  or  the  iofpotkesis  of 
Mr  Belsham,  must  necessarily  be  true  ;  but  that,  lay- 
ing aside  all  hypotheses,  we  should  apply  onrselvea 
to  cdlect  such  f  acts  as  may  lead  us,  in  due  time,  to 
the  only  satisfactory  conchisions  we  have  much 
chance  of  ever  forming  concerning  the  connection 
between  Mind  and  Body— the  discovery  of  some  of 
the  general  laws  by  which  this  connection  is  regu- 

In  offering  these  strictures  on  tlie  physiological 
metaphysics  of  the  present  day,  k  is  proper  for  mcy 
at  tfee  same  time,  to  observe,  that  I  object  to  it 
merely  as  an  idle  waste  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  on 
questaoDB  to  which  Ae  human  faculties  are  altoge- 
ther incompetent ;  and  not  because  I  consider  any 
of  the  theories,  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  asstand* 
ing  in  the  way  of  my  own  doctrines.  Tlie  facts 
which  I  wish  to  aseertam  rest  on  their  own  proper 
evidence ; — an  evidence  which  would  remain  entire 
and  unshaken,  although  a  demonstration  should  be 
produced  in  iavour  of  the  animal  ^riU  of  £>es* 
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cartes,  or  of  the  Vibrations  of  Hartley ;  and  which 
would  not  gain  the  sU^test  aoeeflsion  of  sHength, 
if  both  these  hypotheses  were  to  &!!  into  the  con- 
tempt they  deserve.  The  ciicumstanoe  which  pe* 
culiarly  characterizes  the  inductive  Science  qf  the 
Mind  ia»  that  it  profinses  to  ahstain  fiam  all  apectt<* 

lations  concerning  its  nature  and  essence  j  confining 
the  attention  entirely  to  phenomenay  which  every 
individual  has  it  in  his  power  to  examine  for  him- 
flelf»  who  chooses  to  ejLercise  the  powers  of  his  un- 
derstanding. In  this  respect,  it  differs  equally  in 
its  8Cope»  from  the  pi^eumatological  discussions  con- 
cerning the- seat  of  the  Soul,  and  the  posailrility  or 
the  impossibility  of  its  bearing  any  relation  to  Space 
or  to  Time»  whidi  so  long  gave  employment  to  the 
subtilty  of  the  schoolmen  ^— and  from  tlie  physiolo-i 
gical  hypotheses  which  have  made  so  much  noise  at 
a  later  period,  concerning  the  mechanical  causes  on 
which  its  cqBerations  depemL  .  Compaied  with  the 
first,  it  differs,  as  the  inquiries  of  Galileo  concem<« 
ing  the  laws  of  moving  bodies  diffisr  from  the  dis- 
putes of  the  ancient  sophists  concerning  the  exist- 
ence and  the  nature  <tf  .Motion.  Compared  With 
the  other,  the  difference  is  analogous  to  what  exists 
between  the  conclusions  of  Newton  about  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  his  query  concerning  the  invisible 
ether^  of  which  he  supposed  it  might  possibly  be 
the  effect.— It  may  he  worth  while  to  add,  in  pas- 
sing, that  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  Newton's 
followers,  with  respect  to  the  verisimilitude  of  this 
quenj,  vvhile  they  have  unanimously  ^uiesced  in 

the  physical  conclusions  of  their  master^  affords  ai| 
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initnictive  pcoofy  how  little  the  researches  of  indue* 
tm  science  are  liable  to  be  inftueneed  by  the  wBn«> 
derings  Imagination,  in  those  regions  ^vllich  hu- 
warn  reason  is  not  permitted  to  explore.  Whatever 
our  opinion  concerning  the  unknown  physical  or 
■letsphydcal  cause  of  gnmtation  may  be,  our  rea^ 
aonings  couceming  the  System  of  Nature  will  be 
equaOy  jiist»  pnmded  only  we  admit  the  general 

fact,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other  with  a 
fince  varying  with  their  mutual  distances,  acconliiig 
to  a  certain  law.  The  case  is  precisely  similar 
with  respect  to  those  conclusions  concerning  the 
Mind,  to  vdiidi  we  are  fttrly  led  by  the  method  of 
Induction.  They  rest  upon  a  firm  and  indisputable 
basis  of  their  own ;  and  (as  I  have  elsewhere  re^ 
marked)  are  equally  compatible  with  the  meta- 
physical creeds  (^the  Materialist  and  of  the  Bexk^ 
him*  ^ 

*  The  hypothesis  which  amines  the  existence  of  a  subtle 
fimi  in  the  nerves,  propagated  by  their  means  firom  the  brain  to 

the  different  parts  of  the  body,  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  is  cer- 
tainty less  repugnant  to  the  general  analogy  of  our  frame,  than 
that  by  which  it  has  been  supplanted.    How  very  generally  it 
once  prewled,  may  be  inferred  from  tbeadoptjon  into  common 
speech  of  the  phrase  animal  $pirb$,  to  denote  that  unknown 
cause  which  (acconrn^^j;  to  Johnson's  definition)  "  gives  vigour 
or  cheerfulness  to  the  miad    — a  phrase  for  which  our  lan- 
gnage  does  not,  at  this  day,  afford  a  convenient  substitute. 
The  late  Dr  Alexander  Monro  (one  of  the  most  cautious  and 
jiulicioui  of  medical  inquirers)  breaks  ot  it  as  a  fact  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  almost  indisputable.    "  The  c:(istencc  of  a 
liquid  in  the  cavities  of  the  nerres,  is  supported  by  little  short 
of  demonstratiTe  evidence.**— See  some  obsenrations  of  his, 
published  by  Chcsclden  io  his  Aoatomy. 
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II,  Intimately  connected  with  the  physiological 
hypothesis  of  the  Hartleian  school,  is  their  mete* 
physical  theory  of  Association,  from  which  single 
principle  they  boast  to  have  expUined  synthetically 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  Mind.  In  Dr  IViesdey's 
Kemarks  oa  Keid^s  Inquiry,  there  is  aa  attempt  ta 
torn  uito  ridteule,  by  what  the  autber  eaHa  a  Table 
q£  Dr  Keid's  instinctive  Principles,  the  application  of 
tiie  Indnethre  Lof^c  to  dieae  phenomeiuu  How 
far  this  Table  is  iaithfully  extracted  from  Dr  Reid's 
book,  it  is  mmecessary  to  consider  at  present  * 
Supposing,  fcff  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Twelve 
Prinapks  emunerated  by  Priestley  had  been  aetual- 
ly  stated  by  his  antagonist  as  instinctive  principks^ 
ot  aa  general  tarns  of  our  nature^  it  is  diffictdt  to 
see  for  what  reason  the  enumeration  should  be  re- 
garded as  absard,  or  even  as  unphilosophical,  after 
the  explanation  given  by  Reid  himself  of  the  sense 

The  hypothesis  of  Vibrations  first  attracted  public  notice  ia 
the  writings  of  Dr  William  BriggB.  it  was  from  him  thai  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  derived  his  anatomical  knowledge ;  along  with 
which  he  appears  plainly,  from  his  Queries,  to  have  imbibed 

also  bomc  of  the  physiological  lliLories  of  bis  preceptor. 
•  la  the  Monthly  Review  for  1^8,  I  observe  the  following 
passage :  For  the  partiality  which  he  (Dr  Cogan)  shews  to 
^  Dr  Reid,  we  tray  easily  account,  as  being  a  just  tribute  to  the 
•*  ingenuity  and  industry  of  that  writer,  and  to  the  numerous 
*'  valuable  observations  which  enrich  his  works,  unconnected 
*^  with  his  crude  kypothetii  on  thewkjeci  rf"  the  Human  Mmd,^* 

In  what  part  of  Di  Rdd's  writings  is  this  crude  hypotkem 
proposed  ? 

*  The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  on  thii 

pointy  by  the  Note  (A)  at  the  end  of  this  Volume* 
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in  which  he  wished  his  conclusions  to  he  under- 

"  The  most  general  phenomena  we  can  reach,  are 
*f  what  we  call  Lawa  of  Nature.    So  that  the  laws 
*«  of  nature  are  nothing  e1«e  but  the  most  «;cneral 
facta  relating  to  the  operations  of  nature,  which 
include  a  great  many  particular  facts  under  them. 
And  if,  ia  any  case,  we  should  give  the  name  of  a 
law  of  nature  to  a  general  phenomenon,  which 
human  industry  shall  afterwards  trace  to  one  more 
«^  general,  there  is  no  great  harm  done.   The  most 
general  assumes  the  name  of  a  law  of  nature  when 
it  is  diacoyered ;  and  the  less  general  is  contain- 
**  ed  and  comprehended  in  it.'*  • 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  has  nitroduoed 
the  same  remark.    •*  The  labyrinth  may  be  too  in- 
tncate,  and  the  thread  too  line,  to  be  traced 
through  all  its  windings  ;  but  if  we  stop  where 
we  can  Iraee  it  no  farther,  and  secure  the  ground 
wehureg^imd,  there  is  no  harm  ihne;  aquioker 
eye  may  in  time  trace  it  farther."  t 
In  reply  to  diese  passages,  PHestley  observes,  that 
the  suspicion  that  we  are  got  to  ultimate  piinci- 
plesj,  necessarily  checks  all  farther  inquiry,  and  ia 
"  therefore  of  great  disservice  in  philosophy*  Let 
Dr  Reid,"  he  continues,    lay  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  say,  whether,  after  what  he  has  \vrit- 
**  ten,  he  would  not  be  exceedingly  mortified  to 
find  it  clearly  proved,  to  the  butibfaction  of  all  the 

•  Reitl's  Inquiry,  p.  2523,  od  cd. 

t  Ibid.  p.  9.  1^ 
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world,  that  all  the  instiuctive  printciples  in  the 
preoedmg  Table  were  really  acquired ;  and  that 
all  of  them  were  nothing  more  than  so  many  dif- 
ferent  caaea  of  the  old  and  well-kaown  principle 
of  Association  of  Ideas,** 
With  reqpect  to  the  probability  of  this  suppoai* 
ticm,  I  have  naihing  to  add  to  what  I  have  stated  on 
the  same  head,  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
]MBnd ;     that,  in  all  the  other  sciences,  the  pro- 
<^  gress  of  discovery  has  been  gradual,  from  the  less 
^  general  to  the  more  general  laws  of  nature ;  and 
that  it  would  be  singular  indeed,  if,  in  this  science, 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  confessedly  in  its 
inikncy,  and  which  certainly  labours  under  many 
disadvantages  pecvdiar  to  itself,  a  step  should  all 
*•  at  once  be  made  to  a  single  principle,  compre- 
bending  all  the  particular  ph^Aomena  which  we 
^  know.'*  ♦ 

Ah  the  order  est^lished  in  the  intellectual  world 
aeems  to  be  regulated  by  laws  perfectly  analogous  to 
those  which  we  trace  among  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  system  ;  and  as,  in  dl  onr  philosophieal  in- 
quiries (to  whatever  subject  they  may  relate),  the 
progress  of  the  mind  is  liable  to  be  aflfected  by  the 
same  tendency  to  a  premature  generalization,  the 
following  extract  from  an  eminent  chemical  writer 
may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  scope,  and  to  con^ 
firm  the  justness  of  some  of  the  foregoing  refie&- 
tions. 

*  Elements,  &c  p.  99S  (Sd  editioa),  wlim  I  have  enlarged 

OQ  tlii:>  poiol  at  some  length. 
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Wtthm  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  several 
new  metalsy  and  new  earths,  have  been  made 

^  known  to  the  world.  The  names  that  support 
these  discoveries  are  respectable,  and  the  expe- 
riments  decisiye.  If  we  do  not  give  our  assent  to 
them,  no  single  proposition  in  chemistry  can  for  a 
moment  stand.  Bnt  whether  all  these  are  really 
simple  substances,  or  compounds  not  yet  resolved 
into  their  elements,  is  what  the  authors  themselves 

•*  cannot  possibly  assert ;  nor  would  it,  in  the  least, 
diminish  the  merit  of  their  observations,  if  future 

**  experiments  should  prove  tlicm  to  have  heen  mis- 
taken,  as  to  the  shnplicity  of  these  substances. 

"  This  remark  should  not  be  confined  to  later  diseo- 
veries ;  it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  those  earths 
and  metals  with  which  we  have  been  long  ae- 

^^quainted/'— In  the  dark  ages  of  chemistry,  the 

*^  dbject  m»  to  rival  nature ;  and  the  substance 
which  the  adepts  of  those  days  were  busied  to 
create,  was  unaversidly  allowed  to  be  simide.  Ins 

**  more  enlightened  period,  we  have  extended  our 
inquiries,  and  multiplied  the  number  of  the  ele* 
ments.  The  last  task  will  be  to  simplify ;  and,  by 
a  doierobservation  of  nature,  to  learn  from  what  s 
small  store  of  primitive  materials,  all  that  we  be- 

^<  hold  and  wonder  at  was  created."  * 

This  analogy  between  the  history  of  Chemistry 

and  that  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 

*  Inqumes  concemifig  the  nature  of  a  metallic  substance, 

lately  sold  in  London  as  a  nov.  Metal,  under  tiiC  title  of  PalUh 
dnau   Isy  Etch.  Cii«Q^vix» 
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which  has  often  struck  me  in  contrasting,  the  views 

of  the  Alcheuiiists  with  those  of  Lavoisier  aud  his  fol- 
Iowers»  has  acquired  much  additional  value  and  im«- 
poilance  in  my  estimation,  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  peruse  a  late  work  of  M.  De  Geiando ;  in  which 
I  find,  that  the  same  analogy  has  presented  itself  to 
that  most  judicious  philosopher,  and  has  been  ap- 
plied by  him  to  the  same  prMtical  purpose,  of  ex- 
posing the  false  pretensions  and  premature  generali- 
sations of  some  modem  metaphysicians. 

It  required  nothing  less  than  the  united  splen- 
^  dour  of  the  discoveries  brought  to  light  by  the 
^  new  chemical  school,  to  tear  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  puraoit  of  a  shnple*  and  primary  ek^ 
nmit ;  a  puisuit  renewed  in  every  age  with  an  in- 
defiitigahle  perseverance,  and  alivajs  miewed  in 
vain.    With  what  feelings  of  contempt  would  the 
physiologists  of  farmer  times  have  looked  down 
♦*  on  the  chemists  of  the  present  age,  whose  timid 
<^  and  circumscribed  system  admits  nearly  Soxty  dif- 
ferent  principles  in  the  composition  of  bodies ! 
What  a  sutgect  of  ridicule  would  the  new  nomen^ 
clature  have  aflforded  to  an  Alchemist 

The  Philosophy  of  Mind  has  its  Alchemists  ai- 
so  ;^-inen  whose  studies  are  directed  to  the  pur- 
suit  of  one  single  principle,  into  which  the  whole 
^  sdence  may  be  resolved  ^  and  who  flatter  thiem- 
selves  with  the  hope  pf  discovering  the  grand  se- 
^*  cret,  by  which  the  pure  gold  of  Truth  may  be 
*^  produced  at  pleasure.''  * 

*  Dtt  Geraado,  Hist,  des  Syst&mes;  Tom.  II.  pp.  4S1;  4S2.^ 
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Among  tHese  Alchemisls  in  the  scienee  of  MincU 

ihe  first  place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Dr  Hartley, 
wlio  not  only  afttempto  to  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  liuman  nature,  from  the  single  principle 
of  AssodoHon^  combined  with  the  hypothetical  as* 
sumption  of  an  invisible  fluid  or  ethery  producing 
Vibrations  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  braia 
and  nerves ;  bat  indulges  his  imagination  in  anti- 
^ipating  an  sra,     when  future  generations  shall 
put  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  inquiries  into  ma- 
«  thematical  forms :  reducincr  Aristotle's  ten  catazo- 
ries,  and  Bidiop  WiUdns'  fiuty  smma  genem^ 
**  to  the  head  of  Quantity  alone,  so  as  to  make  ma- 
thema^  and  logic»  natural  hiatory  and  civil  his- 
tory,  natural  philosophy,  and  philosophy  of  all 
other  kinds,  coincide  omm  ex  parte.^*    If  I  had 
never  read  another  sentence  of  thii>  autlior,  I  should 
iMnre  required  no  farther  evidence  of  the  unsound- 
ness  of  his  understanding. 

It  is»  however,  on  such  rash  and  unwarranted  as- 
sertions as  this,  combined  with  the  supposed  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  metaphysical  views,  that  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Hartley  seem  now  to  be  chiefly 
rested  by  the  more  enlightened  of  his  admirers. 
Most  of  these,  at  least  whom*  I  have  happened  to 
converse  with,  have  spoken  of  his  physiological  doc- 
trines as  but  of  little  vahie,  compared  with  the  won- 
ders which  he  has  accomplished  by  a  skilful  use  of 
the  Associating  Principle.  On  this  head,  there- 
fore, I  must  request  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
«  &w  short  remarks* 

III.  Of  tke  mu^l  celebrated  theorists  who  have 
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appeared  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon^  by  far  the 
greater  part  have  attempted  to  attract  notice, 
displaying  their  ingenuity  in  deducing,  from  some 
general  principle  or  law,  already  acknowledged  by 
pliilosophers,  an  immense  variety  of  particular  phe-» 
nomena.  '  For  this  purpoae,  they  have  iieqaently 
found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
&be  gloss  to  &cts,  and  sometimes  of  totally  miare* 

presenting  them  ;  a  practice  which  has  ceitainly 
contributed  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  experi- 
mental knowledge ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
must  be  allowed  (at  least  in  Physics)  to  liave»  in 
aome  cases,  prepared  the  way  for  sounder  oondu- 
aions.  The  plan  adopted  by  Hartley  is  very  differ- 
ent from  this,  and  incomparaUy  more  easy  in  the 
execution.  The  generalizations  which  he  has  at- 
tempted are  merely  verbal ;  deriving  whatever  spe* 
ciousness  they  may  possess,  from  the  unprecedented 
latitude  given  to  the  meaning  of  common  termsi 
After  telling  us,  for  example,  that  all  our  inter- 
<'nal  feelings,  excepting  our  sensations,  may  be 

**  called  ideas  and  giving  to  the  word  Associa- 
Han  a  corresponding  vagueness  in  its  import,  he 
seems  to  have  flattered  himself,  that  he  had  resolved 
into  one  single  law,  all  the  various  phenomena,  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  Human  Mind.  What 
advantage^  either  theoretical  or  practical^  do  we 
leapfitmi  this  pretended  discovery  discovery 
necessarily  involved  in  the  arbitrary  definitions  with 
which  the  author  sets  out?  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  I  can  perceive  none : — ^while,  on  the  othtf 
hands  its  effect  most  dearly      by  pwrertiiig  or- 
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diiiiiy  boiguage,  to  velavd  tlie  progren  of  a  adencet 
wliich  depeads>  more  than  any  other,  for  its  im- 
proraneDt,  on  the  use  of  preeise  and  definite  ex- 
pressions. • 

With  respect  to  the  phrase  associaUan  of  ideas^ 

which  makes  such  a  figure,  not  only  in  Hartley,  but 
in  most  of  the  metaphysical  writers  whom  England 
has  since  produced,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to 
remark,  how  very  widely  its  present  acceptation  dBf- 
fers  from  that  invariably  annexed  to  it  in  Locke's 
Essay.   In  his  short  chapter  on  this  subject  (one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  whole  work),  his  observa- 
tions rdate  entirely  to    those  connections  of  ideas 
that  are  owing  to  chance  in  consequence  of  which 
connections,  ideas  that,  in  themselves,  are  not  at 
•*  all  a-kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's 
^*  minds,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  separate  them ;  and 
the  one  no  sooner,  at  any  time,  comes  into  the 

*  Under  the  title  of  AmoMom^  Hartley  inclocles  every  con- 
nection which  can  possibly  exist  among  our  tlioughts  ;  whether 
the  result  of  our  natural  constitution,  or  the  effect  of  accidental 
circunistances,or  the  legitimate  offspring  of  our  nlioual  powers* 
EiwA  mir  assent  to  the  proposition,  that^mee  two  Ufinnt^  is  (ac* 
cording  to  him)  only  a  particular  case  of  the  same  general  law, 
"  The  cause  that  a  person  affirms  the  truth  uf  the  proposition, 
imot  two  if  fimr^  is  the  entire  coincideooe  of  the  ? isible  or  tangi- 
ble idea  of  twice  two  with  that  of  four,  as  impressed  upon  the 
mind  by  varioos  objects.  We  see  every wJiere,  that  twice  two 
and  four  are  only  different  names  for  the  same  impression.  And 
H  is  mere  auodatiim  which  appropriates  the  word  truth,  its  de* 
linitioii,or  its  internal  feeling,  to  this  coinddence/^i^Hardfy  on 
^an,Vol^Lp.325.  4th  edit. 
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<^  iiiifaMauliag,  hm;  iu  Amcktt  appem  mtb  it.'^ 
His  reason  for  dwelling  on  these,  he  tells  us  ex]fresS' 
ly,  is,  <Uhat  thoie  who      <^drei^  or  the  <Aflfge 
•*  their  education,  may  think  it  worth  their  while  dili- 
gently  .to  watoh,  and  ctsefiiUy  to  prevmil  the  undue 
**  connection  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  young  people. 
This,''  be  adds, "  ig  the  timemoBt  anscqptible  of  last* 
ing  nnpressions ;  and  though  those  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  body  are,  by  discreet  people,  minded 
and  fenced  agamrt ;  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that 
those  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and 
tennmate  in  the  understanding,  or  pasrions,  have 
been  much  less  heeded  than  the  thing  deserves  ; 
*^  nay,  those  relating  purely  to  the  understanding 
have,  as  I  suqiect,  been  by  most  men  wholly  over- 
looked.'' 

From  these  quotations,  it  is  evident  that  Mr 
Locke  meant  to  oonq>rehend,  undur  the  auociaiian 
of  ideaSy  those  Associations  alone,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  I  have  characteriaed,  in  my  fonner 
work,  by  the  epithet  casual.  To  such  as  arise  out 
of  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  (and  which,  in 
the  following  Essays,  I  generally  denominate  um^ 
nersal  Associations Mr  Locke  gives  the  title  of 
Naiwral  QmneeUons ;  observing,  with  reguA  to 
them,  that  it  is  the  office  and  excellency  of  reason 
to  trace  them,  and  to  hold  them  t<^ether  in 
union/'  If  his  language  on  this  head  had  been 
more  closely  imitated  by  his  successors,  many  of  the 
errors  and  false  refinements  into  which  they  have 
fallen,  would  have  been  avoided.  Mr  Hume  was 
one  of  the  first  who  deviated  from  it,  by  the  enlarge 
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ed  sense  in  which  he  used  Association  in  his  writ- 
ings ;  comprehending,  under  diat  tenn^  all  the  va- 
rious connections  or  affinities  among  our  ideas,  na- 
tural as  well  as  casual ;  and  even  going  so  far  as  to 
anticipate  Hartley's  conclusions,  by  representiiog 
^  the  principle  of  nnion  and  cohesion  among  our 
simple  ideas  as  a  kind  of  attraction^  of  as  univer- 
aal  applicadon  in  the  Mental  world  as  in  the  Na- 
tural.*'  •    As  it  is  now,  however,  too  late  to  re- 
monstrate against  this  unfortunate  innovation,  all 
that  remains  for  us  is  to  limit  the  meaning  of  As^ 
sociationt  where  there  is  any  danger  of  ambiguity, 
by  two  such  qualifying  adjectives  «as  I  have  already 
mentioned*    I  have,  accordingly,  in  these  Essays, 
employed  the  word  in  the  same  general  accepta- 
tion with  Mr  Hume,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  present  use,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  likely  to  present  itself  to  the 
generality  of  my  readers ;  guarding  them,  at  the 
same  time,  as  far  as  possible,  sgainst  confounding 
the  two  very  different  (;hisses  of  camiectkmSt  to 
which  he  applies  indiscriminately  this  common  title* 
As  for  the  latitude  of  Hartley's  phraseology,  it  ia 
altogether  incompatible  with  precise  notions  of  our 
intellectual  operatimis,  or  with  anything  approadi* 
ing  to  logical  reasoning  concerning  the  Human 
Mind;— two  chrcumstances  which  have  probably 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  popularity  of  his 
book,  amottga  very  numerous  chiss  of  inquirers. 
For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  to 

^  Tmlne  of  Hmaa  Natare,  Vol.  U  p.  30. 
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which  I'vay  expose  myaeif,  by  the  tunidity  of  my 

researches^  it  shall  ever  be  my  study  aad  my  pride 
to  ioUow  the  footsteps  of  those  fiuthfiil  interpreters 
pf  nature,  who,  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  con-f 
jedtunil  sagaoity,  a^ire  to  nothing  higher  than  to 
rise  slowly  from  particular  facts  to  gciuial  laws.  I 
4;rv^  ttberefor^,  that  whiie»  in  thia  respect,  1  jpro* 
pose  to  myself  the  example  of  the  Newtonian 
i^ooly  I  ;8baU  be  pardoned  for  discovering  some 
j9Q)ickude,  on  the  other  hand,  to  separate  the  Philo- 
^phy  of  the  Human  Mind  fhun  those  frivolous 
jbimches  of  sohohistie  learning  with  which  it  i« 
commonly  classed  in  the  public  opinion*  With 
this  view,  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  exphunt 
as  clearly  as  I  could,  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  pro* 
per  object  and  province ;  but  some  additional  illns^ 
trations,  ol  a  historical  nature,  may  perhaps  contri- 
bute to  pl^ce  my  argument  in  a  stronger  light  than 

it  is  possible  to  do  by  any  abstract  reasoning. 

IV.  It  is  a  circumstance  no(  a  iittie  remarkable> 
that  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  although  in  later 
times  considered  as  a  sulyect  of  purely  metaphysical 
Tesearch,  was  classed  amon;^  the  branches  of  physical 
acience^  in  the  ancient  enumeration  of  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge.  To  this  identification  ^of  two 
sciences,  so  extremely  dissimilar  in  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  insurmountable  objections  might 
easily  be  stated ;  but  tliat  the  arrangement  implies 
in  its  authors,  the  justest  views  of  the  logical  rules 
applicable  in  common  to  both,  appears  from  this  ob- 
vious consideration,  that,  in  the  study  of  Mind,  aa 
well  as  in  that  of  Matter,  the  only  progress  we  ar^ 
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Me  to  make^  is  by  an  accurate  examination  of  par- 
ticular phenomeiia,  and  a  cautious  reference  of  these 
to  thu  general  laws  or  rules  under  which  they  are 
comprehended.  Accordingly,  some  modem  writers, 
of  the  first  eminence,  have  given  their  decided 
sanction  to  thi&  old  and  almost  forgotten  classifica* 
tioviy  in  preference  to  that  which  has  obtained  uni- 
versally in  modem  Europe* 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy/'  says  Mr 
Smith,     was  divided  into  three  great  branches  ^ 
♦*  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy ;  Ethics,  or  Mo* 
ral  Philosophy ;  and  Logic/*—"  This  general  di- 
visioD,'*  he  adds,  "  seems  perfectly  agreeable  to 
•*  the  nature  of  things.**    Mr  Smith  afterwards  ob- 
serves,   that  as  the  human  mind,  in  whatever  its 
"  essence  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  is  a  part  of  the 
great  ^stem  ai  the  universe,  and  a  part,  too,  pro- 
^  ductive  of  the  most  important  effects,  whatever 
was  taught  in  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece,  con- 
eeming  its  nature,  made  a  part  of  the  system  of 
Physics.'*  ♦ 

Mr  Locke,  too,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his 

Essay,  proposes,  as  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  natural  division  of  the  objects  of  our 

understanding,  an  arrangement  coinciding  exactly 
frith  that  of  the  ancients,  as  explained  by  Mr  Smith 

in  the  foregoing  paiii>age.    To  the  first  branch  of 

ioeiice  he  gives  the  name  of  ^crm a ;  to  the  seoond, 

that  of  rj^ax.Ti)C7i ;  to  the  third,  that  of  XnfJ^iiorTtxTi  i 

w  JiQyixii  i  addin(^  with  respect  to  the  word  #u^m^t 

^  WmIUi  of  NaUons,  Vol.  ILL  pp.  l63,       9\h  ediu 
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(or  Natural  Philosophy),  that  he  employs  it  to  com* 
prehend,  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  Matter  and 
JBody,  but  also  <tf  Spirits ;  the  end  of  this  branch 
being  bare  speculative  truth,  and  consequently  every 
subject  belonguag  to  it»  which  afibrds  a  field  of  $pe« 
culative  study  to  the  human  faculties. 

To  these  authorities  may  be  added  that  of  Dr 
Campbell,  who,  after  remarking,  that  **  experience 
is  the  principal  oi^an  of  truth  in  all  the  branches 
•*  of  physiology,"  intimates,  "  that  he  employs  this 
term  to  comprehend  not  merely  natural  history, 
astrcmomy,  geography,  mechanics,  optics,  hydro* 
statics,  meteorology»  medicine,  chemistry,  but  also 
luituial  theology  and  psychology,  which»'^  he  ob» 
serves,  "  have  been,  in  his  opinion,  most  unnatural- 
ly  disjoined  from  physiology  by  philo8<^hen/'~ 
**  Spirit,"  he  adds,  "  which  here  comprises  only  the 
«(  Supreme  Being  and  the  human  Soul,  is  surely  as 
much  included  under  the  notion  of  natural  object 
as  body  is ;  and  is  knowable  to  the  j^iilosopher 
"  purely  in  the  same  way,  by  observation  and  expe- 
«  rience*"  * 

♦Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Vol.  I.  p.  143  (l&t  edit.)— It  were 
to  be  wished  that  Locke  and  Campbell,  in  the  passages  quoted 
above,  bad  made  use  of  the  word  iiitiicl  instead  of  tpMf  which 

seems  to  imply  a  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  or  essence  of 
the  sentient  or  thinking  principle,  altogether  unconnected  with 
our  conclusions  conceininig  its  phenomena  and  their  genefal 
laws*  For  the  same  reason,  I  am  disposed  to  object  to  the  words 
Pneumaiolog}/  and  Ptyckology ;  the  former  of  which  was  intio* 
duccd  by  the  ischoolmen ;  and  the  latter,  which  appears  to  me 
equally  exceptionable^  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
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In  what  maimer  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hmmm 
Ifind.  came  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  meta* 

physicSt  and.  to  be  classed  with  the  frivolous  sciences 
which  eve  commonly  indwled  mider  the  same  name, 
is  well  kuowix  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  literary 
hiafeory.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  mention 
here»  for  the  information  of  some  of  my  readers^ 
that  the  word  Metaphysics  is  of  no  idder  date  than 
the  publication  of  Aristotle's  works  by  Andronicus 
of  Abodes,  one  of  the  learned  men  into  whose  hands 
the  manuscripts  of  that  philosopher  fell,  after  they 
were  brought  by  Sylla  from  Athena  to  Rome.  To 
fouiJteen  books  in  these  manuscripts,  which  had  no 
diatinguiahing  title>  Andaonicna  is  said  to  have  pre* 
fixed  the  words,\Ta  |w.tTa  tcl  ^uatxa,  either  to  de- 
note the  plaee  whidi  they  occapied  m  Aristotle's 
own  arrangement  (immediately  after  the  physics)^ 
or  to  point  ant  that  Which  it  appeared  to  the  Editor 
they  ought  to  hold  in  the  order  of  study. 

NcA withstanding  the  misoellaneous  nature  of  these 
books,  the  Peripatetics  seem  to  have  considered  them 
aa  all  belonging  to  one  sdence ;  the  great44iject  of 
*  vhich  they  conceived  to  he^  first,  to  treat  of  those  at- 
tributes which  are  common  to  Matter  and  to  Mind  ; 
seemdly^  of  things  separate  from  Matter ;  partico* 
larly  of  (jOD,  and  of  the  subordinate  Minds  whicfai, 
they  supposed  to  cany  on  ihe  physical  changes  ex* 
hibited  in  the  universe*  A  notion  of  Metaphysics 
nearly  the  same  was  adopted  Iqr  the  Peripatetics  of 

some  late  writers  of  consideiaUe  Bote ;  ia  partiCttlAr,  of  Dr 
CaaipMl,  ana  of  Dr  Beatlie. 
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the  Christian  Church.  They  distinguished  its  two 
braoches  by  the  titles  of  Ontology  aad  Natuial 
Theology ;  die  former  relating  to  Being  in  gene- 
raly  the  latter  to  God  and  to  Angels*  To  these 
branchefl  the  achodnien  added  the  Fhfloaophy  of 
Human  Mind,  as  relating  to  an  immaterial  sub- 
ftanoe ;  distinguidiiDg  this  last  science  by  the  title 
of  Pneumatology. 

From  thi»amngcment  of  Natural  Theology,  and 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind»  they  were 
not  very  likely  to  prosper,  as  they  gradually  came 
to  be  studied  with  the  same  spirit  as  Ontology, 
vvhich  may  safdy  be  pnmounoed  to  be  the  most 
idle  and  absurd  speculation  that  ever  employed  the 

human  fiiculties.  Nor  has  the  evil  bera  yet  remedied 
by  the  contempt  into  which  the  schoolmen  have  fdlen 
in  more  modem  times.  On  the  contrary,  as  their  ar- 
rangement of  the  objects  of  Metaphyacs  is  still  very 
generally  retained,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  ia 
not  unfrequently  understood,  even  by  those  who 
have  a  predilection  for  the  study  of  it,  as  a  specu- 
lation much  more  analogous  to  Ontology  than  to 
Physics  ^  while,  in  the  public  opinion,  notwithstand-" 
ii^  the  new  aspect  it  begins  to  assume,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  lights  struck  out  by  Bacon,  Locke, 
and  their  followers,  it  continues  to  share  largely  in 

that  discredit,  which  has  been  justly  incurred  by 
the  greater  part  of  those  discussions,  to  which,  in 
common  with  it,  the  epithet  Metaphysical  ift  indis- 
criminately applied  by  the  multitudot 

I  have  been  led  into  this  detail,  not  from  the 
most  distant  idea  of  proposing  any  alteration  in  that 
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me  of  the  words  Metaphysics  and  Physics,  which 
has  now  univemlly  obtamed,  but  merely  to  guard 
myself  against  the  charge  of  a&ctation  or  singulari* 
ty,  wben  I  so  often  recur  in  these  pages  to  the  ana- 
logy between  the  inductive  science  of  Mind,  and 
ibe  inductive  sdenoe  of  Matter.  The  attempt 
which  has  been  made  of  late,  by  some  very  inge- 
nioua  writers,  to  dispute  the  chums  of  the  former  to 

so  honourable  an  affinity,  must  plead  my  apology 
for  the  length  of  the  preceding  discussion ;  as  well 
as  for  some  remarks  which  I  now  propose  to  offer, 
upon  the  aiguments  which  have  hoeu,  aliped  in  op* 
position  to  its  pretensbns*  To  myself,  I  must  own, 
that  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more 
doao  and  strikmg  does  the  analogy  appear* 
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When  I  first  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public 
as  an  author,  I  retolTed  that  nothing  should  ever 
induce  me  to  enter  into  any  controversy  in  defence 
of  my  concltisioiiSy  but  to  leave  them  to  stand  or  to 
fall  by  their  own  evidence.  From  the  plan  of  in- 
ductive investigation  which  I  was  consrieus  of  hav* 
ing  steadily  followed^  as  far  as  I  was  able,  I  knew» 
that  whatever  mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the 

execution  of  my  design,  no  such  fatal  cuiisccjuciices 
were  to  be  dreaded  to  my  general  undertaking,  as 
might  have  been  justly  apprehended,  had  I  present- 
ed to  the  world  a  connected  system,  founded  on 
gratuitous  hypotheses,  or  on  arintrary  definitions* 
The  detections,  on  the  contrary,  of  my  occasional 
errors,  would,  I  flattered  myself,  from  the  invaria* 
ble  consistency  and  harmony  of  truth,  throw  new 
lights  on  those  inquiries  which  I  had  conducted 
with  greater  success  i  as  the  correction  of  a  trifling 
misstatement  in  an  authentic  history  is  often  found, 
by  completing  an  imperfect  link,  or  reconciling  a 
seeming  contradiction,  to  dispel  the  doubts  which 
hung  over  the  more  faithful  and  accurate  details  of 
fhe  narrative*  to 
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la  tbis  hope,  I  waB  fortified  by  the  ibUowing 
sentence  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  I  thought  I  might 
apply  to  myself  without  incurriog  ike  diarge  of 
presumption.      Nos  autem,  si  qu&  in  r^vel  male 
c<  eredidimus,  Yel  obdormivimus  et  miniks  attendi«* 
mu8»  vel  defecimus  in  via  et  inquisitiooem  abru- 
pimu^  nihilo  minils  ns  modis  sbb'  nudas  st 
APERTAS  EXuiBEMuSy  ut  crrorcs  nostri  notari  et 
separari  possint ;  atque  etiam»  ut  £icilis  et  expe« 
dita  sit  laborum  nostrorum  continuatio." 
As  this  indifferenee,  however»  dbout  the  fiite  of 
my  particular  doctrines,  arose  from  a  deep-rooted 
eonvietiw,  both  of  the  importance  of  my  subject^ 
and  of  the  soundness  of  my  plan,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  be  insensible  to  suoh  criticisms  as  were  direct- 
ed iigainst  either  of  these  two  fundamental  assump- 
tions.   Some  criticisms  of  this  description  I  hadf 
from  the  first,  anticipated ;  and  I  would  not  have 
£iiled  to  obviate  them  in  the  introduction  to  my 
former  woik,  if  I  had  not  been  afifidd  to  expose  my- 
self to  the  imputation  of  prolixity,  by  conjuring  up 
objections  for  the  purpose  of  refitting  them.  I 
longed,  therefore,  for  an  opportunity  of  being  able 
to  state  these  objections  in  the  less  suspicious  words 
of  another ;  and  sull  more  in  the  words  of  some 
writer,  whose  talents  might  contribute  to  draw  the 
public  attention  to  an  argument,  in  which  I  con- 
ceived the  credit  of  my  favourite  studies  to  be  so 
peculiarly  interested.    For  such  an  opportunity,  I 
am  indebted  to  a  very  able  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review ;  in  replying  to  which,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  obviate  most  of  the  objectioiis  which  I  had  Ave- 
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fleea,  as  well  as  various  others  whifih»  I  must  own^ 

had  never  occurred  to  me.  • 

The  censures  which,  in  this  article,  fall  personal- 
ly on  my^lf,  are  expressed  with  a  delicacy  well  en- 
titled to  my  sincere  thanks,  and  are  intennii^led 
with  manf  flittering  expressions  of  r^ard  from  my 
unknown,  but  friendly  critic  z-'— and  of  the  more 
general  and  weighty  animadversions  on  the  praetieaf 
utility  of  my  studies,  I  have  but  little  reason  to 
complain,  when  I  consider,  that  they  apply  with 
equd  force,  not  only  to  such  writers  as  Locke,  Con* 
diUac,  and  Reid,  but,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  to  the 
Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy.  How  exactly 
those  views  of  mine,  which  have^  on  this  occasiooy 
been  called  in  question,  coincide  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Novum  Orgammh  will,  I  trust,  appear 
from  the  following  remarks ;  which  will  amount 
much  less  to  a  laboured  defence  of  my  own  epi« 
nions,  than  to  a  correetioii  of  what  I  conceive  to  be 
a  very  mistaken  representation  of  Lord  Bacon's  doc^ 
trines.t 

*  Eriinburgb  Review,  Vol.  IIL  p.  269,  it  sef^ 

t  My  desire  to  obviate  the  effect  of  Iheee  miwtatementtv 
ntist  apologize  for  the  Latin  extracti  from  Baooa,  with  whidi  I 
am  obliged  to  load  a  few  pages  of  thib  Dissertation.  I  once  in* 
ieiideU  to  have  translated  them ;  but  found  myself  quite  una))}e 
to  preserve  Ae  weighty  and  authorititive  tone  .of  the  original. 
There  if  aometfaiiigt  besidei,  in  the  ijpjinuHa  verte  'employed  by 
Bacon,  which  every  person,  much  conversant  with  his  works, 
regarils  with  a  sort  of  religious  reverence  ;  and  which,  certainly, 
lays  hold  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  memory  with  peculiar 
'faciUqr  wd  force.  I  wish*  at  the  sane  time,  aioft  aaxioasly  la 
lee  an  English  version  of  the  JfovM  Or^gmmm,  eaeevled 
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Inductive  philosophy,"  we  are  told,  or 
^  that  which  pcoeeeds  upon  lite  catefbl  obserratioii 
^'  of  factHf  may  be  applied  to  two  di&rent  cla^e$ 
of  phenomemL   The  ifirtt  ave  those  that  cm  .be 

•*  nvddc  the  subject  of  proper  experiment,  where  the 
substaaces  ane  actually  in  oui  power,  and  the  judg^ 
ment  and  artifice  of  the  inquirer  can  be  eflfectually 
emj^oyed  to  arrange  and  combine  Xhem  in  such 
^  A  way  as  to  disclose  thefa*  most*  hidden  propertied 
and  relations.    The  other  class  of  phenomena  are 
^  those  that  occur  in  substances  that  are  placed  a)- 
*^  together  beyond  our  reach,  the  order  .and  sucecs- 
^<  sion  of  nhich  we  are  generally  unable  to  control; 
and  as  to  which  we  can  do  little  more  tham collect 
and  record  the  laws  by  which  t^ey  appear  to  be  go- 
venied.    These  substances  are  not  the  object  of 

•'^  ejperiment^  but  of  observation  ;  and  the  know- 

ledge  yre  may  obtain,  by  carefully  watching  their 
^  variatioiis,  is  of  a  kind  that  does  not  directly  in* 
•*  crease  the  power  which  we  might  otherwise  have 
^*  had  over  them.  It  seem^  evident,  however,  that 
^  it  is  principally  in  the  fomier  of  these  depart- 

ments,  or  the  strict  ejcpermcntai  pHlosophy^  that 
^*  those  splendid  improvements  hitve  been  liiade, 

which  have  erected  so  vast  a  trophy  to  the  prospec- 
««tive  genius  of  Bacon*   The  astronomy  of  Sir 

Isaac  Newton  is  no  ei^ceptiou  tQ  tliis  geuerai  re» 

tome  ftkilful  hand,  in  order  to  bri^g  it  wiibia  the  reach  of  a 
more  numeroua  clais  of  readers.  I  do  not  know  a  more  accepu 
alile  fiervicf^  which  any  indrndaal  coald  render  to  philosophy ; 
ami  \kw  extreme  difficulty  ol  the  task  would  render  it  an  un- 
lifVtddDg  worthy  of  the  greatest  talents. 
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^^niftik;  aU tlnfc mm  oh»mli0n  ocMild  doto  de« 

termiiie  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
had  been  adcomi^idied  by  the  star^^aKn  who 
preceded  hnn  j  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  which 

^  he  afterwakds  qqpUed  to  the  phmetary  qfstem,  was 
lirst  calculated  and  ascertained  by  expej^iinents 
perfonaed  up(m  subfltances  which  were  entirely  at 

^  his  disposal. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  eithert  that  it  is  al« 
most  exdnrively  to  this  department  of  oxpeximoiit 
that  Lord  Bacon  has  directed  the  attenti(m  of  his 
fbUowers.  His  fimdaineiital  maxim  is,  that  kntm^ 
ledge  is  power  ;  and  the  great  problem  which  he 
oonstandy  aims  at  resolving,  is»  in  what  maimer 

^  the  nature  of  any  substance  or  quality  may,  by  ex- 
periBDent,  be  so  detected  and  ascertained,  as  to 

^  enable  us  to  manage  it  at  our  pleasure.  The  great- 
cr  part  of  the  Novum  Qrn^mn,  accordii^yt  is 
taken  up  with  rules  and  examples  for  contriving 
and  conducting  experiments ;  i^id  the  chief  ad- 
vantage  which  he  seems  to  have  expected  from 
the  progress  of  these  inquiries,  appears  to  be  oen« 
.  tered  in  tlie  enlargement  of  man's  dominion  over 
the  material  universe  which  he  inhabits.  To  the 
mere  observer,  therefore,  his  laws  of  pfailosc]^- 
ing,  except  where  they  are  prohibitory  laws,  have 
but  little  application ;  and  to  such  an  inquirer,  the 
rewards  of  his  philosophy  scarcely  appear  to  have 
been  promised.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  no  di* 
rect  utility  can  result  from  the  most  accurate  ob« 

^*  servations  of  oocurrmces  whwh  we  cannot  con- 

"  trol  i  and  thatj  for  the  uses  to  which  such  obser^ 
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^  vations  may  aftemards  be  turned,  we  are  indebted, 
not  so  much  to  the  obgerver,  as  to  the  pemm  who 

^  discovered  the  application.  It  also  appears  to  be 
*^  j^retly  evident,  that,  in  the  art  of  obienwtioQ  it- 
*•  self,  no  very  great  or  fundamental  improvement 
caa  be  expected.  Vigikuice  and  attenticm  are  ail 
^  that  can  ever  'be  required  in  any  observer ;  and 
though  a  talent  ibr  methodical  arrangement 


^  fteilkaite  to  othm  die-fltody  of  the  facts  thrt  have 
been  collected,  it  does  not  appear  how  oar  know- 

^.  ledge  of  tibese  fiMts  can  be  increased,  by  any  neir 

^*  method  of  describing  them.  Fac^  that  we  are  nn« 
able  to  modify  or  cGreiBt,  ia  short,  can  only  be  Ae 
objects  of  observation ;  and  observation  can  only 
inform  ns  ihat  they  exist*  and  tiiat  dieir  succes- 
mon  appears  to  be  governed  by  certain  general 

^*  lawn. 

In  the  proper  experimental  philosophy,  every 
^  BOtpkilaaa  of  knewledgis  is  m  nicreaseof  power  ; 

because  the  knowledge  is  necessarily  derived  from 

amne  inttational  diqiosition  of  mateiials,  whieh  we 

*•  may  alvyays  command  in  the  same  manner.  In 
the  philo6(q>hy  of  obsmation,  it  is  merely  a  gnu 
•*  tification  of  our  curiosity.  By  experiment,  too, 
we  generally  acquire  a  pr^ty  correct  knowledge 
of  the  causes  oFthe  phenomena  we  produc  e,  as  wc 
ourselves  distribute  and  arrange  the  circumstances 
upon  which  they  depend ;  while,  in  matters  of 
mere  observation,  the  assignment  of  causes  must 
always  be,  in  a  good  ^giee,  conjectural,  inii^mueh 
as  we  have  no  means  of  separating  the  preceding 
^e&omena»  or  dsciding  odierwise  than  by  enalo^ 
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gy»  to  whkh  of  them  the  aueoeediif^  event  is  to  be 

attributed/* 

A»  the  whole  of  this  pawage  tends  to  depreciate 
the  importance  of  a  very  large  department  of  Phy-' 
flics,  no  less  than  of  the  science  of  Mind»  the  discus- 
don  to  which  it  leads  becomes  interesting  to  Philo- 
sophers of  every  description ;  and»  therefore,  it  is 
mmeoeflBary  for  me  to  make  any  apology,  either  ibr 
the  length  of  the  quotation,  or  for  that  of  the  ex* 
aminaftioB  which  I  propose  to  bestow  on  it.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  remind  my  readers,  that,  in  the 
nmwAs  which  Mbw,  I  {dead  the  cause  not  only  of 
Locke  and  his  followers,  but  of  such  star-gazers  as 
Tycho  Biahe,  Kepler,  Galileo^  and  Copaniicus. 

That  it  is  by  means  of  experiments^  judiciously 
conducted,  that  the  greater  parted  (he  discoveries  in 
'  modern  physics  have  been  made,  I  readily  admit. 
Nay,  I  am  satisfied,  that  it  is  by  a  skiUiil  use  of  diis 
great  organ  of  investigation,  much  more  than  by 
any  improvements  in  the  art  of  observing  the  spoils 
taneous  appearances  of  the  universe,  that  the  physi- 
eal  inquiries  of  Bacon's  followers  are  cliiefly  charac- 
terised, when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  ancient 
schools.  The  astronomical  cycles  handed  down  to 
us  from  the  most  reoMite  antiquity ;  the  immense 
treasure  of  facts  with  respect  to  natural  history,  pre- 
served in  the  worics  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plmy ;  and 
the  singularly  accurate  histories  of  the  phenomena  of 
disease,  which  some  of  the  Greek  physiicians  are  al- 
lowed to  have  bequeathed  to  posterity,  abundantly 
justify  the  renuok  which  was  long  ago  made  by  a 
medical  writer,  that,  **  il'  the  wciga^i  were  ii\>t  ac- 
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customed  to  interrogate  Nature,  they,  at  least,  lis- 
tened  to  Uer  with  an  unremitted  attentiim."  * 
In  farther  illustration  of  the  utility  of  experinientf 
it  may  be  femafted,  that,  in  proj^rtion  as  a  parti- 
cular science  opens  a  field  to  address  and  invention, 

•  »  •  I 

in  thus  exfor&ig  the  secrets  of  Nature,  tne  rate  of 

its  progress  is  subjected  to  human  genius  and  indus- 
try. What  is  the  great  cause  of  the  uncertainty  in 
which  medicine  continues  to  be  involved  ?  Is  it  not, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  di£^ultiea  which  it  has  to 
struggle  with,  in  common  with  the  other  branohea 
of  phjf  sdcal  knowledge,  it  depends,  more  than  any  of 
'  the  rest,  upon  accident  for  its  Improvement  ?  Hie 
experimentum  periculostm^  and judiciim  dMcikf  are 
,  complaints'  as  old  as  ihe  time  of  Hippocrates. 

While,  however,  I  make  this  concession  in  favour 
cff  expetifnenij  as  the'  moist  pov||Rid  organ  we  can 
.  employ  in  the  study  of  Nature ;  *  and  admit,  in  their 
fullest  eistieiity  'tke  advantages  peculiar  to  tho^  sismi- 
ces  in  which  we  can,  at  pleasure,  avail  ourselves  of 
its  ttd ;  I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  thatlam  nnaUe 
to  perceive  the  slightest  connection  between  the  pre- 
misiM  aiod  the  coiichisian  which  they  have  been  em* 
ployed  to  establish*    The  diiSerence  between  experi« 
nwitif  2tiA  observation  consists  merely  in  the  compa^ 
rative  rapidity  with  which  they  accomplish  their  dis- 
cMeries ;  or  rather  in  the  comparative  command  we 
possess  over  them,  as  instruments  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth.   The  discoveries  of  both,  when  ac- 
tually effected,  are  so  precisely  of  the  same  kin<l* 

*  VanDoeveren. 
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that  it  may  safely  be  affinnecU  there  ia  not  a  single 

proposition  true  of  the  one,  wliich  will  not  be  found 
to  hold  equally  with  reject  to  the  other.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered^  too,  that  it  is  in  those  branehea 
of  knowledge,  where  there  is  least  room  for  experi- 
ment, and  where  the  bws  of  nature  are  enly  to  be' 
detected  by  cautiously  collecting  and  combining  a 
multitude  of  casual  observations,  that  the  merits  of 
the  philosopher  are  the  greatest,  where  he  succeeds 
in  his  researches* 

.  That  the  conclusions  of  the  astronomical  observer, 
with  respect  to  the  laws  by  which  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  are  regulated,  contribute,  in  any  degree, 
to  extend  the  sj^iere  of  his  power  over  the  objecta 
of  his  study,  no  star-gazer^  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
yet  boasted.    But  have  these  eondusions  had  no 

effect  in  extending  his  power  over  that  scene  where 
he  is  himself  destined  to  be  the  principal  actor? 
Have  they  oontributed  nothing  to  the  progress  of 
chronology  and  of  geography ;  or  to  the  improve- 
ment of  thfit  art  which,  by  guiding  his  course  across 
the  pathless  ocean,  has  completed  the  empire  of  man 
aver  the  globe?  One  thing,  at  least,  is  evident, 
that  Newton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  Gravitaticms 
notwithstanding  Ae  experiments  which  supplied 
him  with  some  data  essential  to  his  results,  has 
added  nothing  to  the  power  of  man,  the  utility 
of  which  does  not  resolve  into  the  same  general 
principle,  with  that  of  the  observaHcns  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  of  Kepler.  The  planetary  system  still 
remains  as  little  subject  to  our  control  as  hefore  ; 
and  all  that  wc  have  goiued  i:>,  iks^t,  by  synthetical 
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reasonings  from  the  theory  of  gravitation,  we  have 
teen  enaUed  to  amrtain  vsrious  astronomical  ele- 
ments of  the  highest  practical  utility,  with  a  pred- 
sioii  which  mere  obaenration  was  incompetent  to  at* 

tain.  ... 
It  ia  indeed  .true,     that  tot  the  uses  to  which 

astronomical  and  all  other  observations  may  be 

tufiied,  we  are  itidebted,  not  so  much  to  the  ob- 

**  server^  as  to  the  person  who  discovered  the  appli- 
cati<m/'  But  is  not  the  case  exactly  the  same 
with  the  knowledge  we  derive  directly  from  experi- 
ment ^  and  what  are  the  respects  in  which  the  mere 
Observer  fliaka  bebw  Ae  level  of  the  mere  Em- 
jaric? 

.  With  regard  to  aMonomieal  observations,  it  must 
be  farther  acknowledged,  that  they  bestow  on  Man 
no  mechamcal  power  over  the  heavens,  analogdoa 
to  the  command  he  has  acquired  over  fire,  water, 
aleam,  the  strength  of  the  low^  animals,  and  va» 
rious  other  physical  agents.  But  this  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  distances  and  pugnkaidea  of  the  objecta  to 
.which  the  astronomer  directs  his  attention ;  circum- 
.alancea  quite  unconnected  with  any  spiecifie  diffisr- 
ence  between  the  knowledge  acquired  by  obser- 
.vation  and  by  experiment.    Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
the  physical  agents  first  mentioned,  it  may  be  fair- 
ly questioned,  which  of  these  two  organs  of  disco- 
very has  had  the  principal  share  in  pointing  them 
out  to  the  notice  of  mankind.  * 
.  .In  compensation  for  the  inability  of  the  astro- 
nomer to  control  those  movements  of  which  he 
.studies  the  kwsi  he  may  boa«t»  aa  I  idieedy  hiiiled» 
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of  the  immense  accession  of  a  more  useful  power 
which  his  discoveries  have  added  to  the  human 
race,  on  thcT  surface  of  their  own  planet.    It  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  practicat  uses  to 
which  liis  labours  are  subservient.    It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  repeat  an  old,  but  very  striking  reflec- 
tion, that  the  only  accurate  knowledge  which  Man 
possesses  of  the  surface  of  die  £arthf  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  previous  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Stars*   Is  it  possible  to 
produce  a  more  apposite,  or  it  more  nndenuMe 
proof  of  the  universality  of  Bacon's  maxim,  that 
^<  imwkdgc  is  pofwer^**  than  s  (act  wUch  dMion- 
strates  the  essential  aid  which  man  has  derived,  in 
assertiBg  his  dominion  over  this  lower  world,  from 
a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at  first  view,  fit- 
ted only  to  gratify  a  iqpeeulatiTc^  emriosity ;  and  whid^ 
in  its  infancy,  served  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  the 
Chaldean  shqnherd  ?   To  those  who  have  imiribed 
the  spirit  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  it  is  superfluous  to  * 
add,  that  it  was  in  this  refined  and  ^ilarged  sense 
of  his  aphorism,  far  more  than  in  its  obvious  and  par- 
tial application  to  the  new  resources  which  experiv 
ments  have  occasionally  lent  to  the  mechanician, 
that  Bacon  himself  vrished  to  be  understood,  when 
he  so  often  repeats  it  in  the  same  w<Hrds,  with  an  «r 
of  triumph,  in  the  course  of  his  writings* 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  appHeation  vfiddi  is 
made  of  these  preliminary  considerations  to  the  Hu- 
man Mind*  The  sdence  of' Metaphysics,^  it  is 
asserted,    depends  upon  observation,  and  not  upon 

M  w^gmgm%  $  and  flU'  reaMmings  upon  Mind  pro* 

11 
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ceed  accordingly  upon  a  reference  to  that  general 
ohaam^mt  which  all  men  wee  oipposed  to  haw 
made,  and  not  on  any  particnUr  experimentSi 
which  are  known  only  to  the  invrator.  The 
province  of  Philosophy  in  this  department,  there- 
A>re,  is  the  pronnce  of  dbserfatkni  only ;  and  im 
this  department  the  gieater  part  of  that  code  of 
lawBf  which  Bacon  has  provided  for  the  reguUtion 
of  experimental  induction,  ia  plainly  without  au- 
*^  thorky*  In  Mekiph ysks^  certamfy  kmmkdge  is 
not  jpwer  $  and,  instead  of  producing  new  pho- 
nomena  to  elucidate  the  eU,  hf  wdl^ootlli^ 
and  well-conducted  experiments,  the  most  dili- 
«  gent  inqiuver  can  do  no  nose  than  register  and 
arrstnge  the  appearances,  which  he  can  neither  ac* 
««  count  for  nor  ccNitroL''-«-r 

In  proof  of  this,  it  is  alleged,  that  ^*  we  feel,  and 
c«  perceivCf  and  remembery  without  any  purpose  or 
contrivance  of  ours,  and  have  evidently  no  power 
over  the  mechaniara  by  which  those  limctiona  are 
performed.  We  may  describe  and  distinguish 
those  cyerations  of  nundf  indeedf  with  nu>re  or 
lesa  atlentioii  or  e^actaew,  but  we  earaot  mibject 
them  to  experiment,  nor  alter  their  nature  by  any 
process  of  investigation.  We  cannot  deoonipose 
our  perceptions  in  a  cruc3)le»  nor  divide  our  sen- 
ntiona  with  aprism  ;  nor  can  we*  byvtand  coo- 
trivance,  produce  any  c<mibination  <£  thoughts  or 

^  emetiona^  besides  those  widi  idudi  all  men  am. 

**  provided  by  nature.  No  metaphysician  expectSt 
by  analysis,  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  exdte  a 

^  new  sensation  in  the  mind,  as  a  chemist  discovers 
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*^  a  new  earth,  or  a  new  metal ;  nor  can  he  hope^ 
by  any  proeess  of  synthesis,  to  exhibit  s  mental 
combination,  different  from  any  that  nature  has 
produced  in  the  minds  of  other  penons/' 
So  far  as  this  reasoning  proceeds  merely  on  the  al- 
leged inferiority  of  observation  to  experiment,  as  a 
source  of  power,  or  of  useful  knowledge,  I  have  no- 
thing to  add,  in  the  way  of  refutation,  to  what  I 
have  already  advanced.    Supposing  all  the  know- 
ledge we  possess  of  Mind  to  be  derived  from  obser- 
vation  solely,  it  would  not  therefore  follow,  that  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind  must  necessarily  yield  to  f  hy« 
flies  in  practical  utility.   The  difficulty  of  the  study 
would,  indeed,  appear  proportionally  greater ;  but 
no  inference  could  fiuriy  be  drawn,  ftom  this  dr« 
cumstance,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  conclu-i 
dons  to  which  it  migfat  lead. 

But  is  it,  indeed,  true,  in  the  full  latitude  of  the 
critic's  assertion,  that     the  science  of  Metaphy* 
sics,**  *  (meaning,  by  thatplirasc,  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind),  <^  depends  upon  observation, 
and  not  upon  experiment  ?  *'  Even  in  the  case 
of  our  perceptions^  the  most  ftvourable  by  fiur  for 

*  After  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  vagueneis  of  the  woid 

^letapliysics,  aiiil  the  futility  of  most  of  the  studies  which  arc 
referred  to  that  very  compreheasive  titlc>  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
forme  to  add,  that, in  controverting  the  position  which  has  just 
been  qooted,  I  woold  be  understood  to  confine  ray  remarks  sole* 
]y  to  file  inductive  PhUosophy  of  the  Human  MM*  That  this 
was  the  science  which  the  writer  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  asMTt- 
ed,  that  metaphysics  depend  upon  ohHcrvation,  and  not  upoii 
experiment,''  appears  manifestly  from  the  whole  of  the  con^ 
text,  • 
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bi3  purpose  which  he  could  pofioUy  have  selected, 
this  proposition  «eems  to  me  altogether  unfounded^ 
We  camiot,  indeed,  decompose  them  in  a  crucible, 
in  tlie  literal  some  of  these  words ;  but  is  there  no 
porability  of  decomposing  them  by  such  experimen- 
ts preeesses  aeare  «aited  to      nature4»f  the  sub- 
ject ?  Of  this  no  better  proof  can  be  given  than 
Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  more  particularly  his 
analysis  of  the  means  by  which  experience  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  diatances  and  magnitudes  of  ob- 
jects*   It  is,  at  lea^jt,  an  attempt  towards  an  experi- 
mentfld  decomposition  of  our  perceptions;  .and,  in 
*  my  opinion  (although  I  have  always  thought  that 
much  is  still  wanting  to  ren^  the  theory  complete- 
ly satisfactory),  a  most  successful,  as  well  as  original 
attempt,  so  fi^  as  it  goes*   Numberless  illustrationa 
of  the  same  thing  might  be  produced  from  the  sub- 
sequent specdationa  of  Smith,  Jurin,  Forterfi^d, 
Reid,  and  others,  with  respect  to  those  phenomena 
of  vision  which  are  inunediateiy  connected  with  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind.    Nor  is  it  to  this  class  of 
our  perceptions  alone,  that  the  experimental  re- 
searches of  our  predecessors  have  been  confined. 
To  draw  the  line  between  the  original  and  acquired 
perceptions  wbidi  we.reccfiTe  1)y  some  of  our  other 
senses,  more  especially  by  those  of  Hearing  and  of 
Feeling,  is  a  proUem  equally  difficult  and  interest- 
ing ^  and  of  which  no  pretended  solution  would,  in 
the  present  times,  attract  one  moment's  notice, 
which  rested  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  experi- 

1  have  confined  myself  in  what  I  have  now  said^ 
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to  tbe  researches  of  inductive  ]^OBopby  oonceniiiig 

our  Perceptions }  because  this  is  the  instance  upon 
which  the  critic  himself  has  thought  proper  to  fix. 
The  extensive  province,  however^  of  experiment  in 
the  science  of  mind,  will  af^iear  in  an  inoomponbly 
stronger  light  to  those  who  follow  out  the  subjectf 
by  observing  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  ^hia 
organ  of  invest igation,  in  analyzing  the  phenomena 
connected  with  some  of  our  other  intellectual 
powers ; — ^the  phenomena,  for  example,  of  Atten- 
tion, of  Association,  of  Habit  in  general,  of  Memo- 
ry, of  Imagination  ;  and,  above  all,  those  which  are 
connected  with  the  use  of  language,  considered  as 

an  instrument  of  thought  and  of  reasoning. 

The  whole  of  a  Philosopher's  life,  indeedf  if  be 
spends  it  to  any  purpose,  is  one  continued  series  of 
^  experiments  on  his  own  Acuities  and  powers  ^  and 
the  superiority  he  possesses  over  others,  arises  chief* 
ly  from  the  general  rules  (never,  perhaps,  expressed 
verbally  even  to  himself)  which  he  has  deduced 
from  these  experiments  ^-experiments,  it  must  fajS 
granted,  not  carried  on  by  such  instruments  as  prisms 
or  crucibles,  but  by  an  apparatus  better  suited  to  the 
intellectual  laboratory  which  iurnishes  their  mate- 
rials.  Of  i\m  remark  X  hope,  to  be  able  to  produce 
aome  new  iUustratiom^  in  that  part  of  the  fiftUowiog 
volume  in  which  I  propose  to  examine  the  process 
1^  which  the  acquired  power  of  Xasl^e  gradjually 
formed. 

As  to  the  minds  of  oiherSf  it  is  undoubtecUy  l^it 
seldom  that  we  liave  the  means  of  subjecting  them 

to  formal  and  jKremedi      exp^nqi^iits.  Bitf;  even 
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}iere,  many  exceptions  occur  to  the  general  assertion 
which  I  m  now  combatiiig.  What  is. the  whole 
business  of  Education,  when  systematically  and  ju- 
diciimfly  cmducted,  but  a  practical  appli^tioii  of 

rules  deduced  from  our  o^vn  experiments,  or  from 

those  of  othersy  on  the  most  effectual  modes  of 
loping  and  of  cultivating  the  intellectual  faculties 
and  the  moral  principles  ?  I  lay  but  little  stress, 
comparatively,  on  those  rare,  though  inestimable  op- 
portunities of  grati^  an  experimental  curiosity, 
which  are  presented  by  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf, 
when  they  are  qualified  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
theur  peculiar  perceptions,  fiselings,  and  habits  of 
thought  \  nor  on  such  extraordinary  cases  ^  that  of 
the  young  man  couched  by  Cheselden,  whose  sunple 
and  intelligent  statement  of  what  he  experienced  pn 
his  first  introductiaii  to  the  visible  wojrld,  discovers 
poweirp  of  observation  and  of  reflection,  as  well  as  of 
dear  dcivcnp^ion,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
e^iiall^  in  any  of  the  similar  instances,  whkb  hDyc 
aioce  o^curv^. 

To  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  whiqh  the 
Philiosophy  of  Mind  lies  undert  in  consequence  of 

its  slender  stock  of  ei^riments,  made  directly  aod 

intentiwaUy  ^  tl^e  minda.  of  our  feUow-ereatuvea, 

Human  Life  exhibits  to  our  observation  a  boundless 
vaii^tyt  hptjh  o^  intellectual  and  moral  phenpipena; 
by  a  diligent  study  of  which,  we  may  ascertain  al« 

most  eveiy  poiAA  thf^t  w/^  could  wi4i  to  invesU^^Bitef 
if  we  had  experimenU  at  our  command.  The  dif- 
iereiu:^  between  ob»^i;x&tion  apid  experiment,  in  thu 

as  &ou];ces  of  knpiyledge,  is 
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merely  nominal ;  amounting  to  nothing  more  than 
this,  that       former  presents  spontaneously  to  a 
comprehensive  and  combining  understanding,  results 
exactly  similar  to  those,  which  the  latter  would 
tempt  to  ascertain      a  more  easy  and  rapid  process, 
if  it  possessed  the  opportimity.    Hardly,  indeed, 
can  any  experiment  be  imagined,  which  has  not  al- 
mdy  beeii  tri^d  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  diq^layiog, 
in  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  genius  and  pur- 
auits,  th^  astonishingly  diversified  ettects,  resulting 
from  the  possible  combinations  of  those  elementary 
faculties  and  principles,  of  which  every  man  is  con- 
scious in  himself.   Savage  society,  and  all  die  diflfer- 
ent  modes  of  civilization  ; — the  different  callings  and 
professions  of  individuals,  whether  liberal  or  mecha<^ 
nical ; — ^the  prejudiced  clown  j — the  factitious  man 
of  fiishion ^e  varying  phases      character  from 
infancy  to  old  age ; — ^the  prodigies  effected  by  hur 
man  art  in  aU  the  objects  around  us  ^--Jaws,— go- 
vernment,— commerce, — ^religion; — but,  above  all, 
the  records  of  thought^  preserved  in  those  Toliimes 

which  fill  our  libraries  ;  what  are  they  but  expci  i^ 
menUf  by  which  Nature  illustrates,  for  our  instruc- 
tion, on  her  own  grand  scale,  the  varied  range  of 
Man's  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
Education  in  fashioning  his  Mmd  ? 

As  to  the  remark,  that    no  metaphysician  ex- 
pects,  by  analysis,  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to 
^*  excite  a  new  sensation  in  the  mind,  as  the  che- 
mist  discovers  a  new  earth  or  a  new  metal,''  it  is 
abundantly  obvious,  that  it  is  no  more  applicable  to 

the  anatwiy  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  anatomy  of 
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the  body.  After  all  the  researches  of  physiologists 
on  this  last  subject,  both  in  the  way  of  observation 
and  of  experiment,  no  discovery  has  yet  been -made 
of  a  new  organ,  either  of  power  or  of  pleasure, 
or  even  of  the  means  of  adding  a  cubit  to  the  hu« 
man  stature  i  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
these  researehes  are  useless.  By  enlarging  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  internal  structure,  they  in- 
crease the  power  qf  mm  in  that  way  m  which  alone 
they  profess  to  increase  it.  They  furnish  him  with 
resources  for  remedying  many  of  the  accidents  to 
which  his  health  and  his  life  are  liable ;  for  recover- 
uig,  in  some  cases,  those  active  powers  which  dis- 
ease has  destroyed  or  impaired  ;  and,  in  others,  by 
giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
for  awakening  powers  of  perception  which  were  dor- 
mant before-  Nor  must  we  overlook  what  they 
have  contributed,  in  conjunction  with  the  arts  of  the 
optician  and  of  the  mechanist,  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  those  senses,  and  to  prcdong  their  duration. 

If  we  consider,  in  like  manner,  the  practical  pur- 
poses to  which  the  aiiatomy  of  the  Mind  is  8ubier« 
vient,  we  shall  find  the  parallel  infinitely  to  its  ad- 
vantage. What  has  Medicine  yet  effected  in  in- 
creasing the  bodily  powers  of  man,  in  remedying  his 
diseases,  or  in  lengthening  life,  which  can  bear  a 
mouient's  comparison  with  the  prodigies  effected  by 
£duGation,  in  invigorating  lus  intellectual  capaci- 
ties ;  in  forming  his  moral  habits ;  in  developing  his 
sensitive  principles  ^  and  in  unlocking  all  the  hidden 
sources  of  mtemal  enjoyment  ?  Nor  let  it  be  olgect^ 
that  education  is  not  a  branch  of  the  fhiloso* 
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pby  of  the  Human  Mind.  So  far  as  it  is  effectual 
and  salutaiy,  it  is  foiudedon  those  principles  q£  our 
liature  which  have  forced  themselves  on  general  ob- 
flffirvation»  in  oonsequmoe  a£  the  experience  of  ages* 
3o  far  as  it  is  injudicious  and  hurtful,  it  proceeds 
Ujfon  qpeculatiFe  errors  and  pr^dioe8»  which  juster 
views  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  can  alone  cor- 
rect. Would  it  not  neoemriJy  be  rendered  more 
systematical  and  enlightened,  if  the  powers  and 
culties  on  which  it  operates  were  more  scientifically 
fKaminedt  and  better  understood  ?  Hiemedioal  art, 
it  must  be  remembered,  had  made  no  inconsiderable 
progress,  before  anatomy  was  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary preparation  for  the  study*  It  is  disputed*  who- 
dissr  Hippocrates  himself  ever  dissected  a  human 
£iul;gect »  and  Galen  is  said  to  have  undertaken  a 
journey  to  Alexandria,  merely  to  gratify  his  curiosi- 
ty by  the  sight  of  a  skeleton. 

it  is  curious  that  the  olgection  which  we  aie  mom 

considering  to  the  Philosopliy  of  the  Mind,  is  the 

very  same  in  substance  with  that  which  Sacrates 

urged  against  the  speculations  of  natural  philosophei-s 
la  hii  age*      He  would  ask»"  says  Xenophon^ 
concerning  these  busy  inquirers  into  the  nature 
f<  of  such  things  as  are  only  to  be  produced  by  a 
divine  power,— whether,  as  those  artists  who 
have  been  instructed  in  some  art,  believe  they  are 
aUe  to  practise  it  at  pleaaare,  so  they,  having 
found  out  the  innnediate  cause^  believe  they  shall 
^  be  aUe,  for  dieir  own  benefit,  orihat  of  others,  ta 
^  produce  winds  and  rain,  the  vicissitudes  of  timet 
f<  or  die  cdiange  of  seasons.?  or  i^indeedf  altogether 
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destitute  of  this  hope,  they  eould  content  them- 
^  BetreB  mth  such  JhuiUess  knowledge  ? 

As  for  himself^  Man,  and  what  related  to 
^  Man,  were  the  only  subjects  on  which  he  chose 
to  employ  his  inquiries  and  his  conversation."  • 
I  have  quoted  these  sentences,  chiefly  as  they 
afford  me  an  opportuuity  of  remarking,  that,  where-* 
as  the  scepticism  of  modern  Europe  has  been  con* 
fined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  that  of  antiquity  was  directed  more  particu* 
larly  to  the  tlieories  which  pretended  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  Material  Universe.    That  So- 
crates, with  all  his  zeal  for  tlic  advancement  of  Mo- 
ral Science,  was  a  complete  sceptic  in  what  is  now 
call^  Physics,  appears  sufficiently  from  the  account 
^ven  of  his  studies  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Memo* 
labiHa.  Nor  will  this  seem  at  all  surprising  to  those 
who  reflect  on  the  unprofitable  questions  about  which 
(as  we  learn  from  the  same  authority)  the  inquiries 
of  Natural  Philosophers  were  then  employed.  After 
the  physical  discoveries,  indeed,  which  have  distin- 
guished  the  two  last  centuries,  the  scepticism  of 
this  truly  wise  man  is  apt  to  strike  us,  at  first  sight* 
as  altogether  weak  and  puerile ;  but  does  not  this  • 
very  consideration  afford  to  those,  who  now  cultivate 
the  inductive  Philosopliy  of  Mind,  some  ground  of 
hope,  that  the  day  may  yet  come,  when  a  juster  es» 
thnate  will  be  formed  of  the  value  of  their  labours  ? 
It  is  not,  however,  on  Jiiture  contingencies  that  I 

rest  of  the  passage  (to  which  no  vci&ioa  can  do  jiutice)  i  mult 
refer  to  the  original. 
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rest  my  present  argument.  Notwithstanding  the 
obscurity  and  uncertainty  wbich  continue  to  involve 
various  important  questions  connected  with  the  theo- 
ry of  our  internal  frame,  I  do  not  scruple  to  con- 
trast, as  an  organ  of  Human  Power,  and  of  Human 
Uappinessy  the  itkience  of  Mind,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state  of  infancy,  with  the  discovieries  which 
have  immortalized  the  names  of  Boyle  and  of  New- 
ton. Nor  will  this  assertion  seem  extravagant  or 
paradoxical,  if  the  following  profound  observations 
of  Bacon  be  compared  vrith  the  value  of  that  gift 
which  he  himself  bequeathed  to  posterity* 

Non  abs  re  fuerit,  tria  hominum  ambitionis  ge- 
nera  et  quasi  gradus  distinguere.  Primum  eorum, 
qui  propriam  potentiam  in  patria  sua  amplificare 
^*  cupiunt  I  quod  genus  vulgare  est  et  degener. 
Secundum  eorum,  qui  patriae  potentiam  et  imperii 

•*  um  inter  humanum  genus  amplificaie  nituutur  : 
<^  illud  plus  certe  habet  dignitatis,  cupiditatis  baud 
**  minus.   Quod  si  quis  humani  generis  ipsius  po- 
tentiam  et  imperium  in  rerum  universitatem  in- 
staurare  et  amplificare  conetur ;  ea  proculdubio 
ambitio  (si  modo  ita  vocanda  sit)  reliquis  et  sanior 
est  et  augustior.    Hominis  autem  imperium  in 
^*  re&f  in  soils  artibus  et  scientiis  ponitur.  NATUBjS 

ENIM  NON  IMPERATUR,  NISI  PARENDO.*' 

Fraeterea,  si  unius  alicujus  particularis  inventi 
utilitas  ita  homines  aflfecerit,  ut  eum,  qui  genus 
humanum  universum  beneficio  aliquo  devincire 
potuerit,  homine  majorm  putaverint,  quanto  eel- 
sius  videbituTy  tale  aliquid  invenirei  per  quod  alia 

«  omnia  eiqpedito  iafniri  possint/' 
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*  In  order  to  depreciate  the  philosophical  merits  of 
BaooDy  I  have  sometimes  heard  an  enumei»tion 
attempted,   of  iinpoitant  discoveries  which  have 
been  made,  since  the  publication  of  the  Novtm  Or^ 
gammy  by  individuals  who  had  never  read  that 
work ;  nor,  in  all  probability,  were  aware  of  its  ex-- 
istence.   The  allied  fact,  on  which  this  ailment 
proceeds,  I  am  not  disposed  to  controvert^  for, 
granting  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  little  stress  will  be 
laid  on  it  by  those  who  have  duly  attended  to  the 
slow  and  indirect  process  by  which  the  influence  of 
such  writings  as  those  of  Bacon  must  necessarily  de« 
aoend  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  classes  of  intel- 
lectual workmen*    Their  immediate  operation  can- 
not possibly  extend  bpyond  the  narrow  circle  of  in- 
qi^ers,  who,  to  an  enlarged  and  unprejudiced  un- 
derstanding, a^d,4he  rare  capacity  of  entering  into 
abstract  and  general  reasonings.    Li  the  investiga- 
tions of  this  small  ^ndselect  class  of  readers,  the  lo- 
gical rules  to  which  these  reasonings  lead  are,  in 
the  first  instance,  exemplified ;  and  when  the  ex- 
ample has  once  been  set,  it  may  be  successfully 
copied  by  thousands  who  never  heard  of  the  rules, 
nor  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded.    It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  paramount  influence  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
on  the  subordinate  sciences  and  arts,  escapes  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  unable  to  look  beyond  pal- 
pable  and  proximate  causes ;  and  who  foiget  that, 
in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  material  worid, 
whatever  is  accomplished  by  the  division  and  distri- 
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comprehensive  design  of  the  mechanist,  who  planned 
and  combined  the  whole. 

Of  this  disposition  to  detract  from  Bacon's  fame, 
I  certainly  tlo  not  mean  to  accuse  the  learned  and 
ingenious  writer  who  has  given  occasion  to  these 
strictures,  and  who  acknowledges  fairly  the  mi^ty 
influence  which  Biicou's  works  luive  had  on  the  sub- 
sequent progress  of  experimefUal  science*  I  must 
own,  liowcver,  tliat,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  liave 
reasoned  more  consistently  if  he  had  asserted  the 
contrary  ;  for,  after  this  admisision,  how  is  ft  possible 
that  he  should  dispute  the  practical  utility  of  die 
PfaJlosophy'of  the  AGnd ;  the  improvement  of  wlifeh* 
is  maniiestly  the  great  object  of  Bacon,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  work  ?  If,  in  reply  to 
this,  it  should  be  ai^ed,  that  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Mind  means  something  diflfeitnt  from  what  is 
commonly  called  Metaphysics ;  I  have  only  to  ex« 
press  my  complete  assent  to  the  justness  of  the  dis- 
tinction ;  and  my  regret,  that,  after  the  repeated 
attempts  I  have  made  to  illustrate  it,  an  advantage 
diould,  in  one  or  two  pasiiages  of  this  article,  have 
been  taken  of  the  vagueness  of  popukr  language,  to 
discredit,  by  means  .of  an  obnoxious  appellation,  one 
of  the  most  important,  andt  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  neglected  depaitments  of  human  know** 
led^e. 

To  what  braiicli  of*  science  Lord  Bacon  himself 
conceived  the  speculations  in  the  Novum  Organum 
to  belong,  appears  from  various  passages  which  H 
contains*    One  of  these  is  more  particularly  remark*, 
abl^  as  it  explicitly  guards  the  readers  of  that  woik 
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against  inferring^  from  tibe  multiplicity  of  physical 
iilitftration^  with  wjuch  it  «bouiidfl»  that  lu«at{[ea  is 
to  instrud  them  with  req>cct  to  the  phenom^ia  of 
Matter,  when  his  real  aim  ia  to  deduce,  from  the 
kwa  of  the  Hmnan  Mind,  such  logical  rules  as  may 
guide  them  in  the  search  of  truth.  / 
^  lUud  tero  monendnm,  nes  in  hoc  nostroorgano 
tractare  Iqgicam,  non  philosophiam.    Sed  cum 
logy-a  nostra  doeest  intellectom  et  enidiat  ad  hoc» 
ut  non  teuuibus  mentis  quasi  claviculus,  rerum 
absfcrecte  captet  et  prenset  (ut  logics  Yolgaris) ; 
^  sed  naturam  revera  persecet,  et  corporum  virtutes 
et  actiiHi  e€iiunu}ne  leges  in  materia  determinatas 
inveniat  ^  ita  ut  non  solum  ea^'  natura  vwniis,  sed 
e»  naiura  rerum  quoqpie  hmo  soientia  emanet ; 

mirari  non  est,  si  ubique  naturalibus  contempla- 


^  conspersa  fuerit  et  illustrata. 
It  is  per£sctly 


I 

3 

the  ccmtexty  that  by 
philosophjf  Lord  Bacon  here  means  the  particular 
hraochesof.the  study  of  Naturet  in  opposition  to 
that  sci^e  (one  of  the  most  important  departments 
ef  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind)  which  professes  to 
eomprshend  than  all  in  its  siurey,  and  to  inmish 
the  mesns  of  their  advancement.  To  this  science 
he  elsewhere  gives  the  name  of  Philasophia  Prima; 
pointing  out,  by  a  happy  and  beautiful  allusion,  iU 
IBcefeminence  among  the  xest»  both  in  dignity  and 
in  practical  impcurtanfie. 

Alins  emnr  est,  quod  post  singulas  scientias  et 
artes  sues  in  classes  distributsi^  mo^i^  »  pleri(sque 
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vniTenali  renim  oognitkmi  et  phUasopkkt  primtB 

renunciatur ;  quod  quidem  profectui  doctrinarum 
iniinkniMnmmn  est.   Firoqiectationes  fiuttt  atuni-* 
bus,  aut  locis  prsealtis,  et  impossibile  est,^  ut  quig 
^<  exploret  remotioreB  interioresque  sdendie  alicq'us 
partes,  si  stet  super  piano  ejusdem  sciential,  neque 
altiorii  acmitue  velufti  q^ecidum  comcendat.'' 
That  Bacon's  philosophy,  too,  was  constantly  pre- 
went  to  my  thoughts,  when  I  have  dwelt,  m  any  <tf 
my  publications,  on  the  importance  of  the  Philbsd- 
phy  of  the  Human  Mind,  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  have  read  them  \^ith  attention.    In  proof  of 
this,  I  shall  only  appeal,  at  present,  to  the  illustra* 
tions  given  of  the  utility  of  the  study,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  my  former  volume.    The  sanguine 
and  extravagant  expectations**  which  I  am  accus- 
ed of  having  formed,  with  respect  to  the  advantaged 
likely  to  result  from  itk  future  improvement,  will 
be  found,  from  every  page  of  that  work,  to  resolve 
ehiefly  into  a  conviction  (founded  on  the  astonishing 
success  with  which  tlie  labours  of  Bacon's  followers 
liave  been  attended),  that  much  may  yet  be  done  to 
direct  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  Mind,  by 


J. 

HI 

J 
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ginning.  Wlien  we  reflect  on  the  low  state  in 
which  even  physical  science,  strictly  so  called,  was 
at  the  period  when  he  attempted  to  lay  down  the 
roles  acebrding  to  which  philoaophical  inquiries 
ought  to  be  prosecuted,  this  conviction  cannot  well 
ifpear  either  very  unnatural  or  very  romantic^ 

•  But  it  is  not  merely  as  an  organon  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Physics,  that  the  science  of  the  Mind 
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is  Talaable.  It  iuruishesi  in  itself,  a  iield  of  study, 
equally  interesting  and  important ;  and  far  more  in* 
timately  connected  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
with  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  stability, 
to  the  ornament,  and  to  the  happiness  of  civilized 
soeiety« 

How  far  this  assertion  is  agreeable  to  Bacon's 
own  views;  or  whether  it  be  true,  as  has  been  affirm- 
ed, that  "  the  chief  advantage  which  lie  expected 
from  his  inquiries,  appears  to  have  been  centered 
in  the  enlargement  of  man's  dominion  over  the 
material  universe,''-— Hum  be  decided  only  by  an 
appeal  to  his  writings.  Whatever  opinioa  may  be 
adopted  on  diis  point,  it  must  be  granted  on  both 
sides,  not  only  that,  in  the  occanonal  passages 
where  he  touches  on  the  science  of  Mind,  his 
observationa  are  just  and  profound,  but  that  the 
whole  of  his  philosophical  works  ibnn  one  continued 
exempiifioatnm  of  the  plan  on  which  ihis  study 
ought  to  be  conducted. — Here  we  meet  with  no 
hypotheaia  coDeermng  the  essence  of  the  Mind,  or 
the  nature  of  its  connection  with  our  bodily  oigani* 
latioii^  but  with'afew  important  cohdusioiia  oon^^ 
ceming  the  human  understanding,  obtained  by  a 
cautious  induction  fix>m  those  phenomena  ^  thaughtf 

which  every  man  may  aiicertain  by  redecting  on  the 

salgeota  of  his  own  conaeioiisness.    Although  it 

diould  be  contended,  therefore,  that  the  advauee- 
ment  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  was  but  a  subv* 
dinafe  object  in  Bacon's  general  plan,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  dii^uted^.that  it  is  to  his  singularly  jurt 
tiews  on  tl^e  sutgect,  that ,  we  are  ind^t^  for  41 
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th^  ieieiitifie  iidi  which  have  been  derived  ftmtk  hi» 

genius. 

Whether  Bacon  himaelf  erasidered  the  oli^ 

his  Organttm  as  exclusively  confined  to  inquiries  re- 
htnig  to  the  Material  Univene^  and  had  no  view 
its  applicadoD  in  guiding  our  analytical  researchea 
eoneeming  the  inteliectiial  ftcultws  or  active  prin* 

eiples  of  the  Mind,  may  be  judged  of  from  hla  owa 
words. 

Etiani  dubitabit  quispiam  potius  quam  objiciet  ; 

^  utrum  nos  de  naturali  tautum  philosophia,  an 
etiani  de  seientiis  reKquis,  logicis,  ediieisy  poUtieia^ 

^  secundum  viam  nostram  perfidendis  loqiuuaur. 

^  At  nos  eerte  de  nnifem  haec,  qjm  dicta  auit^ 

^  iutelligimus  :  Atque  quemadmodum  vulgaris  lo* 
gica,  qusB  regit  res  per  qrllogismum,.  non  tantm 
ad  Naturales,  sed  ad  omnes  scientias  pertinet ; 
ite  et  nostra,  quag  precedit  per  mdnctiqnem»  anink 
complectitur.  Tarn  eniip  historiam  et  tabuias  iu* 
veniendi  oonficinras  de  iro,  metis,  et  wnaramKo^ 

et  similibus ;  ac  etiam  de  exemplis  rerum  civi- 
*<liavi$  nee  minus  de  motibtts  nientdibQa  flMNirw^ 

€omposilio7iis  ct  divisioiiisyjudicit^  et  reliquorum  ; 
^  %uam  de  adido,  etjrigidop  aut  luce^  ant  vegetal 
Honef  aut  similibus.'* 

The  eiGdcts  whioh  Bacon's  writii^  hsve  hithertO' 
{NTodnoedy  have  indeed  been  fcrmere  eenspieuena  ua 
i^ysics  than  in  the  science  of  Mind.  £iienhere», 
iMiwwee,  they  hme  been  great  and  most  fmpeitant^ 
as  weU  as  ia  seme  collateral  branches  of  knowledge 
(Mch  as  natural  jurisprudence,  pelitioal-  ecanmnjr^ 
tritirism>  and  morals^  which  spring  up  fixin  the^ 
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Bame  root,  or  rather  which  are  branches  cf  that  tree 
4ff  wlikh  thfrficience  of  Mind  ia  the  trunk.   0£  the 
4nith  of  this  assertion  I  ahall  aftttwaida  hava4ic» 
mm  to  produce  abundant  evidence. 
.   Unit  w  eonchmona  eonceming  ihe  principIeB 
and  iawax)f  the  human  oonatitution  differ,  in  many 
Mqpeela»  fipom  diaoofioriea  in  phyaiea,  I  do  not  da- 
Mkj  9  nor  will  I  enter  into  a  verbal  dispute  with  those 
idio  manrtaha  that  the  word  ditdven^  ia  in  no 
sense  applicable  to  theae.CQUclusions.    It  is  sulficicut 
Soir  mypuipoae  to  remaik*  that  thia  critidamy  iid- 
mitting  it  to  be  just,  ought  not,  in  any  respect,  to 
lawer  oor  fjrimate  of  thiar  praobical  vaine,  or  of  iJie 
merits  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  owe  them.  Among 
Baoon'a  iy2&073a»u  there  ia  not  one  aingle  aenteuoe 
^wikoAk  containa  a  dkcaoertf^  aa  that  word  baa  been 
iateljr  df^fi^f^ed  9  but  what  discoveries  can  vie  with 
Atm  in  the  aeeeflai<»a  which  they  have  brought 
to  the  hi^jnew  ^and  ibo  Jthe  power  jof  .the  human 
jacel^  . 

'  *  D'Alenibeit  wa«<0ne.«f  the  <rst  lAo  inmted  on  Ibis  nicety 

in  the  use  of  the  word  discoven/,    in  one  passage  he  seems  to 
exclude  the  jx^sibihty  oi  discuverks  Jrom  lutithematics  as  well 
m  aietaphyskft ;  and^  what  u  stiU  more  corioai^  to  do  so  oa  ac« 
^unt  of  the  perfect  evidenu  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  attain 
•in  both  the»e  sciences. 

•*  rertexion,  cn  partant  des  id^es  difectes,  pcut  suivrrdeux 
wutus  diflerentes :  ou  eUe  compare  Ics  quality  des  curpa,  et 
^  aion,  d'ah8tractions«n  absliactions,  die  arrive  aux  nedoas  ies 
plus  simples,  ceUes  de  pumikSe;  ou  bieo  elle  se  reporte  sur 
ces  operations  m^me  qui  wit  si  i  si  a  la  formation  di  s  kiC^s,  et 
remoute  amsi  aux  elemeus  4e  la  metapkjfsique.  C«*s  deux 
'^iciencei,  la  ghmHm  et  \AMtQph^t»,  quoiqu*  analogues 
^Dtr'^eEkSy  tout  done  ies  deux  iermes  extremes  ctopposisde 
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In  farther  proaecuticNi  of  the  argikmeiit  igaiut 
the  importance  of  the  science  of  Mind,  it  has  been 
observedt  that,    from  the  very  nature  of  the  aob- 
**  ject,  it  8eeii»  necessarily  to  follow,  that  all  men 
*^  must  be  practically  familiar  with  all  the  functions 
and  qualities  of  their  minds,  and  with  almost  all 
the  laws  by  which  they  appear  to  be  governed* 
Every  one  knows  exactly  what  it  is  to  peieeive  and 
to  feel,  to  remember,  imagine,  and  beheve  ;  and 
though  he  may  not  always  apply  the  words  that 
•*  denote  these  operations  with  perfect  propriety,  it 
^  is  not  posffihle  to  suppose  lihat  any  one  is  ignoraat 
of  the  things.    Even  those  laws  of  thought  or 
connectums  of  mental  operatimis  that  are  not  so 
"  commonly  stated  in  words,  appear  to  be  universal- 
ly  known,  and  are  found  to  regulate  the  praetioe 
•  **  of  those  who  never  thought  of  announcing  them 
in  an  abstract  prcqposition.    A  man  who  never 
heard  it  asserted,  that  memory  depends  upon  at- 
tention,  yet  attends  with  uncommon  care  to  any 
thing  that  he  wishes  to  remember  $  and  aeeounts 
for  his  forgetfulness,.  by  acknowledging  that  he 
<*had  paid  no  atten4Mm«   A  groom  who  never 
*^  heard  of  the  association  of  ideas,  feeds  the  young 
war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the  drum ;  and  the 
*^  unphilosophical  artists  that  tame  elephants  and 
dandng-dogs,  proceed  upon  the  same  obvious  and 
"  admitted  principle/* 

This  ai^menty  I  suspect,  leads  a  little  too  fir 

nos  connoissancos.  Entr'elles  est  iin  nionde  immenso,  Pahime 
"  des  incertitudes  et  k  tHatrc  det  dicma€rt€s.''^Di9C.  i^stlim^k 
I'Eocyctop. 
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fat  Ae  purpose  of  its  anthor,  uuMDiudi  89  H  con* 
cfanfes  still  more  forcibly  (in  consequence  of  the  great- 
er ftmiliaritjr  of  the  subject)  against  Fhysioi^  strict- 
ly  so  called,  than  against  the  science  of  Mind. 
The  8Kvage»  wfaonerer  heard  of  the  aocdcfating 
force  of  gravity,  yet  knows  Uow  to  add  to  the  mo- 
mentum of  his  missile  weapons,  by  gaining  an  end* 
nencc  : — though  a  stranger  to  Newton's  third  law 
of  motion,  he  applies  it  to  its  practical  use^  when  he 
seU  Lis  cauoe  afloat,  by  pushing  with  a  pole  against 
the  aboce :-— in  the  use  of  his  ding,  be  illustrates, 
with  equal  success,  the  doctrine  of  centrifugal  forces, 
aa  be  exanplifies  (without  any  knowledge  of  the  ex« 
periments  of  Robins)  the  principle  of  tlic  rifle- 
barrel  in  fathering  his  arrow.    The  same  groom 
wlio,    in  Seeding  his  young  war-horse  to  the  sound 
o£  the  drum,"  has  nothing  to  learn  firwi  Locke 
or  fittn  Hume  oonoeming  the  laws  of  association, 
might  boast,  with  far  greater  reason,  that,  without 
having  looked  UEito  Borelli,  he  can  train  that  animal 
to  his  various  paces  i  and  that,  when  he  exercises 
liim  with  the  bmgef  he  exhibits  an  experimental  il- 
lustration of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  of  the  centre 
of  grsfity,  whidi  was  known  in  the  riding-school 
long  before  their  theories  were  unfolded  in  the  Prin- 
cqria  of  Newton.   Even  the  operations  of  the  ani- 
mal which  is  the  subject  of  his  discipline,  seem  to 
involve  an  acquaintance  with  Uie  same  physical  laws,' 
when  we  attend  to  the  mathematical  accuracy  with 
which  he  adapts  the  obliquity  of  his  body  to  the  rate 
of  his  drcular  speed.    In  both  cases  (in  that  of  man 
#s  well  as  of  the  brute),  this  practical  knowledge  is 
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obtruded  on  the  organs  of  external  sense  by  tibk 
httid  of  Nature  herself^  but  it  ia  not  onthet  acoomfti 

the  less  useful  to  evolve  the  general  theorema 
which  aio  thua  embodied  wkh  their  pavtknibr  appli* 
cations  ;  and  to  combine  them  in  a  systematical  and 
aeientiiic  forBi»  for  our  own  initnictkm  and  that  of 
others.  Does  it  detiatt  from  the  value  of  the  theo- 
ry of  pneumatica  to  remark^  that  the  eane  effiacte  of 

a  vacuum^  and  of  the  elasticity  and  pressiue  of  the 
air,  which  affi>rd  an  explanation  of  its  moat  curious 
phenomena,  are  recognized  in  an  instinctive  process 
coeval  with  the  hrst  breath  which  we  draw;  and  ex* 
emplifled  in  the  mouth  of  eirery  babe  and  enddmg? 

When  one  of  the  ui^hiloflophical  artists  of  the 
Chtui  gallops  hk  round,  slandfaig  or  dancing  upon 
his  horse's  back,  and  tosses  up  an  orwgc,  which  he 
is  afterwards  to  receive  on  the  pohit  ef  ft  sword,  he 
presents  to  us  an  exempliiication  of  some  physical 
truths,  connected  with  the  niost  refined  eondosions 
of  science*  To  say  nothing  of  the  centrifuge  power, 
or  o£  the  centre  of  gravity,  die  sin^e  experiment  of 
the  orange  aiibrds  an  illustration  of  the  composition 
of  foijpes,  so  sqiposite  and  so  palpable,  that  it  would 

have  furnished  Copernicus  with  a  triuiiipliant  reply 
to  the  cavils  pf  bis  adversaries  ag«iiist  the  motion  of 
the  earth* 

What  an  immense  stock  of  scientihc  principles  iio 
Imried  amid  the  details  of  manufiMSturss  and  of  arts! 
We  may  judge  of  this  from  an  acknowledgment  of 
Mr  Boyle,  that  he  had  learned  more  by  frequenting 
the  shops  of  tradesmen  than  from  all  the  volumes 
he  had  readii 
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How  many  beautiful  exemplifications  of  the  most 
raUmie  mechanical  truths  are  every  day  exhibited  by 
the  most  illiterate  of  the  people  !  Nay,  how  great  is 
die  aiipericntyf  in  poinfc  of  promptitude  and  addresiH 

which  some  of  these  uiiphilosopliical  artists  display^ 
is  cntumalattoea  where  the  HMWt  profound  mechani- 
cian would  be  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  avail  himself 
of  htt  knowledge !  The  philoaojdier  himself,  the  first 

time  he  is  at  sea,  cannot  cease  to  wonder,  when  he 

observes  the  theorems  hitherto  associated  in  his  mind 
with  mathematical  diagrams,  exemplified  by  every 
ship4x>y  on  board  %  nor  need  he  be  ashamed  to  ac* 
ioMwried^  Ut  own  ineorapetency  to  apply  tlieso 
theorems  to  their  practical  use,  while  he  attempts  to 
iMndle  the  ropes,  or  to  steer  die  vessel.  Still  less, 
bowever,  would  he  have  reason,  on  this  account^  to 
OQiidiide»  that,  in  studying  the  composition  and  re^ 
sohttton  of  forces,  he  bad  made  an  acquisition  of  no 
intrinnc  vahie. 

The  proper  inference  to  be  drnwn  from  these  and 
similar  consideratioBS,  is  so  admirably  expressed  in 
the  iuiluvving  passage,  that  I  shall  transcribe  it  with* 
iRit  mj  oomment.  It  ^  quoted  fitMn  an  obscure 
author  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  placed  by  him 
in  the  frcmt  of  his  ocademical  discourses,  as  an  apo- 
logy for  his  own  disquisitions  coucciuiug  some  of  the 
principlea  oit  painting. 

**  Omnia  fere  quae  pracceptis  continentur  ab  inge- 
niosis  hominibus  fiunt ;  sed  casu  quodam  magis 
qusm  scientia.  Ideoque  doctrina  et  animadversio 
adhibenda  est,  ut  ea  quse  interdum  sine  ratione 
nobis  occurrunt,  semper  in  nostra  potestate  sint  \ 
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et  quotias  res  postubverity  a  nobis  ex  praparato 
•*  adhibeantur." 
It  is  hardly  neccwaiy  to  remark  how  appIicaUe 

this  observation  is  to  those  very  doctrineii  of  the 
science  of  Mind  which  ha¥e  gifen  rise  to  this  du* 
cussion.  They  who  consider  how  much  of  the  busi* 
ness  of  education  resolves  hito  a  skilfiil  management 
of  aiiention  SLjid  of  association^  will  not  be  disposed 
to  deny»  that  something  might  still  be  done»  by  a* 
wakening  the  vigilance  of  parents  and  preceptors  to 
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this  task  more  systematical  in  its  aim,  and  less  doubt- 
ful in  its  success.  Have  no  conchinons  with  lespect 
to  them  been  yet  ascertained,  of  which  a  better  prac- 
tical use  might  be  made  to  develope  w  to  inrrrase 
the  mental  energies  of  man  ;  to  promote  his  moral 
improvement;  and  to  shed  on  his  understanding 
that  pure  and  steady  light,  without  whi^  reason 
itself  can  do  but  little^  either  to  exalt  his  views,  or 
to  secure  his  happiness  ?  Even  the  very  curious  &ctM 
here  appealed  to,  with  respect  to  the  education  of 
the  war-horse  and  of  the  elephant,  only  affinrd  addi- 
tional proofs  of  the  universality  of  the  proposition, 

that  knowledge  is  power.'*  They  demonstrate, 
that  the  empire  of  man  over  the  brute  force  of  the 
lower  animals  is  proportioned,  not  to  his  physical 
strength,  but  to  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  their 
respective  constitutions.  They  form,  indeed,  a  most 
beautiful  and  instructive  comment  on  Bacon's  maxim, 
that  **nature  is  io  be  subdued  imiy  bjf  obeying  her 

laxjos      and  might  almost  be  quoted  as  apologues 
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tor  the  moral  lesson  they  may  convey  to  tlie  guar* 
duttis  of  ycmtbf  and  to  the  rulers  of  iitttioiia. 

It  must  indeed  be  granted,  that,  iu  the  best  works 
which  have  7et  afppeared  on  the  acienoe  of  Muid>  the 
mere  refutation  of  scholastic  eiTors  occupies  a  large 
4Uid  mriancholy  apace.  Accordingly,  it  haa  hew 
inentioned,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  a  fac  t  which, 
since  the  time  a£  Keid,  seema  now  to  be  admitted 
^  with  regard  to  perception^  and  some  of  the  other 

primary  functions  of  mind,  that  philosophy  can 
^  be  of  no  Hie  to  U8»  and  that  the  profonndest  rea- 

aonings  lead  us  back  to  the  creed,  and  to  the  ig- 
^  noranee  of  die  vulgar/'  The  reflection  is  un- 
doubtedly just,  if  by  philosophic  be  here  meant 
tlie  theory  of  Perception  which  prevailed  universd- 
ly  before  tlje  time  of  Reid.  But  1  must  be  allow- 
ed  to  refuse  tm/  assent  to  the  statement,  if  it  ia  to 
be  understood  as  calling  in  question  the  utility  of 
Chad  philosophy  by  which  this  theory  was  exploded, 
after  having  reigned  in  the  schoolsi  foi*  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  and  bewild^^,  not  more  than 
a  century  ago,  the  speculations  of  Locke,  of  Clarke, 
and  of  Newton.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  mechanical  inquiries  of  the  modems,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  begin  with  exposing  the  futility  of  the 
aeholastic  explanations  of  phenomena,  by  occult 
qualities^  and  Nature's  horror  q/'  a  void.  Ajtter 
the  dailuiess  in  which  every  theory  relating  to  the 
study  of  Mind  has  been  so  long  involved,  by  means 
of  hypotheses  consecnted  by  time,  and  interwoven 
with  the  inmost  texture  of  language,  some  prelimi- 
nary labonr,  in  like  mwner,  may  be  ei^ected  to  bo 
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necessarily  employed  in  dearing  amy  tlie  metaphy* 
/  sical  rubbisk  of  the  aiicients»  and  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  it  is  a  esmimstance  highly  hommnUe  to 
the  sagacity  and  aeal,  both  of  Locke  and  of  Reid^ 
tliat  they  have  devoted  to  this  nngratefiil,  but  indis- 
pensable task,  so  large  a  poition  of  tfieir  writingau 
What  the  latter  of  these  phiio80|ihera  has  said  eon- 
oeming  the  doctrine  of  his  illustrious  predecessor 
M  the  subject  of  dffimUmSf  may  be  applied  to 
rious  other  parts  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Under* 
standing,  as  well  as  to  many  diaou^ons  which  occvr 
in  his  own  publications  ;  that     it  is  valuaUe,  not 

so  much  because  it  enlaigea  oor  knowledge^  aa 
*•  because  it  makes  us  sensible  of  our  ignorance ;  and 
**  shews  that  •  great  part  of  what  speculatiTe  men 
**  have  admired  as  profound  philosophy,  is  only  a 

darkening  of  knowledge  by  worda  without  ui^ 
"  derstandinf]^.** 

Nor  must  it  be  ibrgotten,  that  it  is  en  this  very 
hypothesis  eoneeming  Perception,  which  has  been 
fiuocessfiiUy  exploded  by  Ueid,  that  the  scepticism 
of  Hume,  concerning  the  enstenoe  both  of  Matter 
and  of  Mind,  rests  fundamentally.  Has  this  scep- 
ticism had  no  effect  in  unaetding  the  opinions  of 
mankind  ?  or,  granting  (as  I  believe  will  not  be  dis- 
puted) that  the  ^ect  has  been  great  and  extensive, 
shall  we  deny  the  practical  utility  of  disentangling 
hnman  reason  from  such  a  kbyrinth  ? 

iliter  all,  it  is  not  on  this  or  similar  articles 
of  the  science  of  Mind,  that  I  am  indined  to  lay 
any  great  stress  in  this  part  of  uiy  aigument.  Tlie 
points  to  which  I  wish  chiefly  to  draw  die  reader'a 
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liteirfjoii,  ait^  the  intiflute  etmaectioa  hitmm  ilm 
acjeow  and  the  gen^xal  conduct  ol  the  underrtand* 
img ;  and  its  otmoua  Usaimej^  by  fiidlitatiiig  the 

analysis  of  whatever  casual  combinationa  the  £uicy: 
may  bum  fcNnned»  to  diaBcdiie  the  chana  of  those  as« 
sociations,  against  which  the  most  conclusive  argu« 
asenta  spond  Iheir  Aace  m  lab. 

1  have  always  been  convinced,  tliat  it  was  a  fun- 
damental error  of  Aiiatotk  (in  whici^he  has  heoi 
followed  by  almost  every  logical  writer  since  his 
time)  to  ooniine  hia  views  entirely  to  Kimanning  or 
the  discursive  fiumlty,  instead  of  aiming  at  the  im« 
fmvemmt  of  our  nature  iu  aii  its  various  partsw-^^ 
Gfwting,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  this  very 
limited  idea  of  the  object  of  their  study  was  to  be 
adopted,  a  more  comprehensife  survey  of  mr  &cul« 
ties  and  powers  was  necessary  than  they  appear  to 
him  suspected ;  for  it  is  ine  eomers  of  oor  &m& 
which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  have  the  least 
conneocioii  with  oor  speoalative  opuuoii%  that  Am 
sources  of  our  most  dangerous  errors  will  be  found 
to  liiifc*  It  is  sufficieiit  Ibr  me  to  meotion  here» 
the  Associalion  of'  Ideas ;  Imagiiiation ;  Imita^ 
iUm  /  the  «se  of  Langmge  as  t/ic  greai  Imiru* 
went  of  Thought;  and  the  Artificial  HahiLs  of 

Judging^  hnpesed  by  the  j^inciples  and  mamiert 

in  which  we  have  been  educated. 

If  this  remark  be  well  founded,  it  obviously  M- 

lows,  that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  just  and 

*  cooipieheDsifre  system  of  Lo^ 
our  nature,  considered  as  one  great  whole,  is  indis- 
p«8iUy're%ttisite«   To  establish  this  fundamental 
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frine^pte,  and  to  exemplify  it  in  aome  of  its  practical 

applications,  was  one  of  the  main  objecta  I  had  ia 
yfiBWf  when  I  first  entered  upon  my  inquiries  inttf 
the  Human  Mind  ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes^ 
that,  if  my  original  design  shall  ever  be  complete!^ 
the  imperfect -sketch  I  have  presumed  to  attempt 
will  be  regarded,  by  competent  judges,  as  no  incon«* 
dderaUe  step  towards  the  aceomplishmait  of  this 
great  undertaking  by  some  abler  hand* 
«  If  health  and  leisure  aUow  me  to  put  in  writing 
some  speculations  which  have  long  been  familiar  to 
my  own  thou|^,  I  shall  endeavour  to  plaee  the 
defects  of  our  common  logical  systems  in  a  stili 
stronger  light,  by  considering  them  in  theu-  applica^ 
tion  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Ethics  j  and 
more  paiticukrly,  by  examining  how  fiur,  in  research* 
es  of  this  sort,  our  moral  feelings  or  emotions  arc 
entiUed  toconsideration  ^  checking,  on  the  one  hand» 
our  speculative  reasonings,  when  they  lead  to  con- 
clusions at  which  our  nature  revolts^  and,  on  the 
other,  sanctioning  those  decisions  of  the  understand- 
ing, in  favour  of  which  the  head  and  the  heart  unite 
their  suffinges. 

According  to  the  prevailing  maxims  of  modem 
philosophy,  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  feeling  and 
sentiment  in  matters  of  reasonings  that,  instead  of 
being  understood  to  sanction  or  confirm  the  intellec* 
tual  judgments  with  which  they  accord,  they  are 
very  generally  sunposed,to  cast  a  shade. of  ^uspicim 
on  every  conclusion  with  which  they  blend  the  slight* 
est  tincture  of  sensibility  or  enthusiasm* 

The  prosecution  of  this^  idea  will,  if  I  do  not 
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nmdi  deeeite  myself,  open  flome  new  views  with 
mpect  to  the  Logic  qf  Morals  ;  ud  I  am  induced 
lo  fngge^'  it  hmf  in  the  hopes  of  directing  the 
curioeity  of  some  of  my  readers  to  an  inquiry^  whichf 
Iampennaded»  will  lead  them  to  condnsioDS  deeply 
interesting  to  their  own  happiness* 
As  to  Logic  in  genend»  aooordingto  my  idea  of 
it  is  an  art  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  to  the  future 
advancement  of  which  it  is  no  more  poesible  to  fix 
a  limit,  than  to  the  future  progress  of  human  know- 
ledge* The  aphoiism  of  Lord  Bacon  aj^lies,  in 
this  instance,  with  peculiar  force.  Ceito  sciant 
homines^  artes  inveniendi  solidas  et  veras  adolea- 
"cere  et  inerementa  sumere  cum  ipsis  inventis.** 
In  the  meantime,  it.  is  the  duty  of  all  who  devote 
IheBMdves  to  scientific  pursuits,  to  treasure  up  care- 
fully, as  materials  to  be  collected  and  arranged  after* 
wards  by  others,  whatever  generd  rules  or  methods 
may  have  occurred  to  them  in  the  course  of  their 
akiidiea.  Even  at  present,  numberleas  scattered  lights 
might  be  gathered  from  the  labours  of  our  predeces- 
son,  both  aaaoient  and  modem ;  nor  would  it  perhaps 
be  possible  to  supply  a  desideratum  of  greater  value 
to  phikaophy,  than  to  concentrate  these  dispersed 
rays,  and  to  throw  them  on  the  regions  which  are 
fet  to  be  explored*  *  From  such  a  conoentration 
mudi  aid  might  be  expected,  both  in  directing  the 

•To  those  who  may  turu  their  attention  to  the  Liogic  of 
Mathematical  Science,  many  invaluable  hints  may  be  collected 
fmnthewoHn  of -0'Alembcrty  and  framtiie  preliminary  Dit* 
atnmi  {wefixed  iQf  tooie.of  his  coutfiymen  to  their  MatheinaU- 
oa  Works. 
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studies  of  others,  and  in  the  cooduct  of  our  own 
derstanding ;  and  it  is  Mmy  on  this  slosr,  but  con- 
tinued accession  to  our  stock  of  logical  princifJea^ 
arising  (fon  a  systemaftieal  aeeumubtion,  at  proper 
iot^als  of  time,  of  individual  ccmtributions,  that 
I  rest  my  hopes  of  the  fiurther  adfaneeflient  of  thirt; 
science  in  after  ages*  To  speak,  in  the  actual  state 
of  die  isorkU  of  a  complete  system  of  logb  (if  bf 
that  word  is  meant  anything  different  from  the  logic, 
of  the  sdiook),  betn^s  an  inslteiitioa  to  the  olgect 
at  which  it  aims,  and  to  the  progressive  career  of  the 
Imnaii  nind ;  but,  above  all,  it  betnqra  an  oter* 

weening  estimate  of  the  little  which  logicians  have 
hitherto  done^  when  compared  with  the  msgnitade 
of  the  task  which  they  have  left  to  their  successors. 

It  was  not,  however,  with  a  view  to  the  adwsoe» 
ment  of  Logic  alone,  that  I  was  led  to  engage  in 
these  inquiries^  My  first  and  leading  aim  was  to  take 
es  eomprehensife  a  iu-vey  as  possible  of  the  huann 
constitution,  in  order  to  shew  how  limited  our  com* 
VMm  plans  of  eduoation  aie,  when  eompeied  widi  Ae 
manifold  powers,  both  of  intellect  and  of  ei\joymenty 
by  which  Netare  has  distiiigiiiBhed  our  species.  IW 
cultivation  of  Reason,  with  a  view  to  the  investiga^ 
tien  of  thith,  is  only  one  of  the  means,  although  OM  . 
of  the  most  essential  means,  towards  the  iiuprovoi* 
ment  and  happiness  nf  the  individiial  $  and  k  is  . 
merely  on  account  of  its  high  comparative  import- 
ance in  this  respect,  that  I  so  often  mmr  to  it  in 

the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking.    The  two  last 

£saaya  of  this  volume  will,  I  hop^  be  nsefiil  in 

illustrating  my  general  idea. 

11 
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I  have  been  insea^bly  led  into  a  much  longer  de- 
^  than  I  mtended  about  my  fiiture  plans.  I 
ibould  be  sorry  if  any  of  my  readers  should  ascribe 
fioB  proUxity  to  an  idle  egotum.  Had  I  enjoyed  a* 
more  unbroken  leisure,  my  design  would  have  been 
ttmny  years  ago  coii^etedy  as  far  as  the  measure  oif 
my  abilities  enabled  me.  I  still  look  forward, 
thoi^  with  hqpes  less  sanjpime  than  I  once  m« 
dulged,  to  the  prosecution  of  my  task  ;  and  if  (as 
is  more  than  probable)  these  hopes  shall  be  disap- 
pointed, it  will  afford  me  some  satisfaction  to  have 
tefi  behind  me  this  memorial,  slight  as  it  is,  of 
What  I  had  meditated. 

I  have  <mly  to  repeat  once  more,  before  the  close' 
if  this  Dissertatbh,  that  the  correction  of  one 
single  prejudice  has  often  been  attended  with  conse- 
quenees  more  important  and  extensive  than  could* 
be  produced  by  any  positive  accession  to  the  stock 
it  our  smntific  information.  Such  is  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  that  a  great  part  of  a  philosopher's 
fife  must  necessarily  be  spent,  not  in  enlarging  the 
(Circle  of  his  knowledge,  but  in  unlearning  the  errors 
tf  the  crowd,  and  the  preti^nded  wisdom  of  the 
schools  I  and  that  the  most  substantial  benefit  he 
ten  bestoiw  on  his  fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  the 
noMest  species  of  Power  to  which  he  can  aspire, 
is  to  impart  to  others  the  lights  he  has  struck  out 
by  his  meditations,  and  to  encourage  human  reason^^ 
by  his  example,  to  assert  its  liberty.  To  what  did 
€tie  ^Ksc&ceries  made  'by  Luther  amount,  but  to  a* 
detecti(m'  of  the  impostures  of  the  ilouiish  church, 

%' 
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and  of  aisiurdities  flanetioiied  by  the  authorky  of 

Aristotle  ?  Yet,  how  vast  the  space  which  is  filled 
by  his  nsBie  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe ! 
and  liow  proud  his  rank  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind !  I  am  doubtful  ii'  Bacon  himself  did  so 
much  by  tlie  logical  rules  he  gave  for  guiding  the 
inquiries  of  his  followers,  as  by  the  resolution  with 
which  he  inspired  ,them;  to  abandon  the  beaten 
path  of  their  predecessors^  and  to  make  excursions 
into  regions  untrodden  before;  or  if  any  of  his 
suggestions,  concerning  the  plan  of  experimentingy 
can  be  oompaied  in  value  to  his  classification  and 
illustration  of  the  various  prejudices  or  idols  which 
mideadus  from  the  pure  worship  of  Truth.   If  the 
ambition  of  Aristotle  has  been  compared,  in  the 
vastness  of  its  aim^.and  the  plenitude  of  its  success^ 
(and  who  can  say  that  it  has  been  compared  unjust* 
ly  P)  to  that  of  his  Royal  Pupil  who  conqueied  the 
world  ;  why  undeiTalue  the  efforts  of  those  who 
first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  his  uni- 
versal and  undisputed  despotism  ?    Speedily  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  empire 
was  dismembered  among  his  principal  officers*  Hie 
empire  founded  by  the  ^bilosopher  continued  one 
and  undivided  for  the  period  of  two  thousand  years ; 
and,  even  at  this  day,  fallen  as  it  is  from  its  former 
grandeur,  a  few  Aithfid  and  devoted  veteians,  shut 
up  in  its  remaining  fortresses,  still  bid  proud  defi- 
ance, in  their  master's  name,  to  all  the  anayed 
strength  of  Human  Reason.    In  consequence  of 
this  slow  and  gradual  en^meipation  of  the  Mind* 
the  mcaus  by  which  the  final  result  has  been  accom- 
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piished  attract  the  notice  only  of  the  reflecting  in* 
quurer ;  resembling  in  their  silent,  bat  inwstible 
operation,  the  latent  and  imperceptible  mflg^n^*^ 
Ae  rootSi  whidi,  by  insiniuiling  themselves  into  the 
crevices  of  an  ancient  edifice,  prepare  its  infiJIil^lf^ 
min  ages  before  its  M ;  or  that  of  the  apparently 
inert  moisture,  which  is  concealed  in  the  fissures  of 
a  rock,  whm  enabled,  by  the  expansive  force  of  oon* 
gelation,  to  rend  asunder  its  mass,  or  to  heave  it 

As  it  is  seldom,  in  such  instances,  easy  to  trace  to 
particular  individual  what  has  resulted  irom  their 
exertions,  with  tlie  same  precision  with  which,  in 
physics  or  meduaiies,  we  refer  to  theb  respective 
inventors  the  steam^gine  or  the  thitnder^rod,  it  is 
not  surprising,  that  the  attention  of  the  multkude 
Aould  be  m  little* attracted  to  the  intellectual  do- 
minion of  superior  minds  over  the  moral  world) 
but  the  observer  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  does 
not  perceive  the  va^tness  of  the  scale  on  which  spe- 
cuhtive  principles,  both  right  and  wrong,  have  ope- 
rated  upon  the  present  condition  of  manlg^T^^  . 
who  doea  not  now  feel  and  acknowledge  how  deep- 
ly the  morals  and  the  happiness  of  private  life,  as 
well  as  the  order  of  political  society,  are  involved  m 
the  final  issue  of  the  contcjjt  between  true  and  false 


In  selecting  the  subjects  of  the  Essays  contaijied 
in  the  First  Part  of  this  volume,  I  have  had  in  view 
chiefly  the  c<HTection  of  some  mistaken  opinions 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  Knowledge  (or,  to 
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ns%  the  more  common  pliraseolugy,  conceming  the 

siiggesteil  by  ctrtain  figurative  modes  of  speaking, 
tttctMitied  bf  the  highlit  «uthontiefl»  are-  Mpb  to 
warp  the  judgment  in  studying  the  most  elemen- 
tary prmeiplea  ol  abstract  seienee*  1  have  touched 
slightly  on  the  same  question  in  oner  of  the  secCione 
ef  my  former  work  ^  where  the  doctrine  maintained 
with  respeet  to  it  coincides  exactly  with  that  which 
it  is  now  my  object  to  ciitablish  by  a  more  ample  dis* 
cussion.  At  .  that  time^  I  did  not  imagine  that  it 
differed  so  widely  from  the  current  maxims  of  the 
kamedt  as  I  have  since  found  from  ^various  hter 
publications ;  and  accordingly  (as  the  point  in  dis- 
pute is  intimately  oonneeted  with  almost  every  other 
question  relating  to  the  Human  Mind),  I  have  avail- 
.  ed  -myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  throw  upon 

it  some  additional  light,  before  l  usuming  my  analysis 
of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  With  this  view^  I  have 
been  led  to  canvass,  pretty  freely,  the  doctrines  not 
only  of  my  predecessors^  but  of  several  of  my  con- 
temporaries ;  and  to  engage  in  various  arguments, 
which,  however  unconnected  they  may  appear  in  a 
tdble  of  contents,  vrill  be  all  found,  upon  ezamina- 
tion,  to  bear  upon  the  same  conclusion.  I  flatter  my- 
self, therefore,  that  those  who  may  take  the  troubte 
to  follow  the  train  of  thought  wliich  has  1^  me 
from  one  Essay  to  another,  will  discover,  in  tins  part 
of  my  book,  a  greater  degree  of  unity  than  its  title- 
page  seems  at  first  to  promise. 

Tlie  I^ssays  which  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  volume 

have  no  necessary  dependence  on  the  dSsquisitiom 

s 
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4o  fvluch  ihey  are  subjoined ;  and  may  perhaps  be 
read  with  some  interest  by  readers  who  luwe  litde 
relish  for  scholastic  controversy.  The  chrnqst  how- 
ever, even  of  these,  was  not  altc^ether  aibitrary ;  as,  / 
I  tmst,  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  may  honour 
the  whole  aeries  with  an  attentive  perossl. 

Of  the  speculations  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
<njat  ideas,  the  greater  part  were  committed  to  writing, 
for  the  finit  time»  during  the  course  of  the  last  sum- 
mer  and  wint^;  the  materials  of  some  of  them  being 
supplied  by  very  imperfect  hints,  noted  down  at  difr 
ferent  periods  of  my  life.  The  business  of  compo«- 
sition  was  begun  at  a  time  when  I  had  recourse  to 
it  occasionally  as  a  refuge  from  other  thoughts ;  and 
has  been  carried  on  under  circumstances  which,  I 
doubt  not,  will  incline  those  to  whom  they  are 
known  to  jndge  of  the  execatiim  wiA  some  d^ree 
4if  indulgence. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS 
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ESSAY  FIRST. 

ON  Locke's  account  of  the  sources  of  human 

KNOWLEDeS,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THB  DOC- 
TRINES OF  SOMK  OF  HIS  SUCCLSliOllS. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

In  speculating  eonceming  any  of  the  intellectual 
phenomeiui,  it  is  of  essential  importance  constantly 
to  recollect,  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  Material 
World  is  derived  entirely  from  our  external  senses^ 
so  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Human  Mind  is  derived 
(rom  consciousness.  As  to  the  blind  or  the  deaf» 
no  words  can  convey  tlie  notions  of  particular  colours, 
or  <tf  particular  sounds ;  so  to  a  being  who  had  never 
been  conscious  of  sensation,  memory,  imagination, 
pleasure,  pain,  hope,  tear,  love,  hatred,  no  intelli- 
pble  description  could  be  given  of  the  import  of 
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these  tenna*  They  all  express  simple  ideas  or  luh 
tions,  which  are  perfectly  familial*  to  every  person 
who  is  able  to  turn  his  thoughts  inwards,  and  which 
we  never  fail  to  involve  in  obscurity  when  we  attempt 
to  define  them*  * 

The  habits  of  inattention  which  all  men  contract, 
in  their  early  yean,  to  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  have  been  pointed  out,  by  various  writers,  as 
the  most  powerful  of  all  obsjUidea  to  the  progress  of 
pur  inquiriea  concerning  the  theory  of  human  nature. 
Tliese  habits,  it  has  also  been  remarked,  are  to  be 
conquered  only  by  the  most  persevering  industry  ii| 
accustoming  the  thoughts  to  turn  themselves  at  plea? 
sure  to  the  phenomena  of  this  internal  world ;  an  e^ 
fort  by  no  means  easy  to  any  individual,  and,  to  a 
large  proportion  of  mankind,  almost  impracticable. 

Magui  esp  ingenii,"  says  Cicero,  "  reyocare  men- 
f*  tern  k  sensibus,  et  cogitationem  k  oonsuetudine  ab- 
**  ducere/* — The  observation,  as  thus  expresi»ed,  is 
perhaps  somewhat  exceptionable ;  inasmuch  as  the 
power  which  Cicero  describes  has  but  little  connec- 
tion with  Genius f  in  ordinary  acceptation  of  that 
word ; — ^but  if  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  implies  a 
capacity  of  patient  and  abstracted  meditation,  wh|db 
docs  nut  fall  to  the  lot  of  many. 

To  this  power  of  directuig  the  attention  steadily 
and  accurately  to  the  phenomena  of  thought,  Mr 
Loeke  and  his  followers  have  very  properly  given 
the  name  of  Refiectiofh  It  bears  precisely  the  same 
|:elation  to  Consciousness  which  Observation  does  to 

% 

♦  See  Note  (B.) 
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Perception  ;  the  farmer  supplying  us  with  the  facts 
wJiicii  iom  the  only  solid  bam  of  the  acknce  of 
Mmdy  as  we  are  indebted  to  the  latter  for  the  ground- 
mmk  o£tim  whole  fabric  of  Natuiaji  Philos<^y.  * 

With  re^ct  to  the  exercise  of  rericctiou,  the  fol- 
lamng!fst€tffi  of  an  okt^ftduoaed  writer  is  so  judi* 

cious,  and  the  caution  it  suggests  of  so  great  laomcnt 

IB  tbe  ia^uirifa  en  whieh  we  aft  about  to  enter,  that 

I  AbII  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it  here,  al- 
though  not  more  immediatdy  connected  with  the 
aobject  of  the  present  Essay,  than  with  those  of  all 
fbe  otheif  coiUiuned  in  tbia  volume. 

a  The  Freoch  laafoage  aflOords  no  word  to  espreti  oon* 
yiwi»nei?H  b^t  eim$ciemcfi  a  word  which  is  also  finaquendy  en^ 
ployed  as  synonymous- with  tho  mo^l  sense.   Thus  it  is  equally 

agreeable  to  tho  usage  of  the  most  correct  writers  to  say,  lliommt 
a  la  ctmscience  de  sa  libcrti  ;  and  to  speak  of  un  hommt  de  ctm^ 
leiaiee,  Sa  the  English  acceptation  of  that  phiase.  Hence  an  oo- 
CTMoaal  lodlntfartnffw  in  the  reasonings  of  some  of  the  best  French  \ 

metaphysicians. 

[When  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  printed  in  the  iirst  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  I  was  not  aware  that  this  defect  in  the  French 
metaphysical  phraseology  had  been  previously  reroarl^ed  by  my 
learned  and  ingenious  friend  M.  Prevost.  His  words  are  these: 
"  Co7itcumsness  est  un  mot  Angiois,  auquel  j'avoue  que  je  ne 

tiouve  point  d'eqiuvalent  dans  aotre  langpe.  C'est  la  facull^ 
^  de  connoitre  ce  qui  se' passe  dans  notre  esprit.  Je  l*ai  remplac^ 
•*  lantot  par  le  mot  sentiment,  ou  sentiment  intirae,  tantot  par  le 

mot  coQscieoce,  ou  conscience  psychologique,  selon  les  detcrmi- 

nalions  accessoires  qui  pouvoient  servir  k  pr^venir  toote  equi- 
^  voqQe.*'«-Eltoent  de  la  Philotophie  de  I'Esprit  HumaiOy  IVa* 
dnit  de  I'Anglois.  Preface  dn  Traducteur,  p.  xix/  A  Gen^vc^ 
1808.]  Note  to  (he  Second  EdUwn. 
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When  I  speak,"  says  Crousaz,  in  his  Art  of 

Thinkings  "  of  desire,  contentmeiit,  trouble»  appm- 
hension,  doubt,  certainty ;  of  affirming,  denying, 
approving,  blaming  ;~I  pronounce  words,  the 

"  meaning  of  which  I  distinctly  understand  ;  and 
yet  1  do  not  represent  the  things  spoken  of  under 
any  image  or  corporeal  form.  While  the  intel- 
lect,  however,  is  thus  busy  about  its  own  pheno- 
mena,  the  imagination  is  also  at  work  in  present- 
ing  its  analogical  theories ;  but  so  far  from  aiding 
us,  it  only  misleads  our  steps,  and  relardsoar  pro- 
gress.  Would  you  know  what  thought  is  ?— -It 
is  precisely  that  which  passes  within  you  when 

^  you  think  :  Stop  but  here,  and  you  are  sufficient- 
ly  informed.   But  the  imagination,  eager  to  pro- 

**  ceed  farther,  would  gratify  our  curiosity  by  com- 
paring  it  to  fire,  to  vapour,  or  to  other  active  and 

*•  subtile  principles  in  the  material  world.  And  to 
what  can  all  this  tend,  but  to  divert  our  attention 
from  what  thought  is,  and  to  fix  it  upon  what  it 
is  not 

The  belief  whicli  accompanies  consciousness,  as  to 
the  present  ejcisience  of  its  appropriate  phenomena, 
has  been  commonly  considered  as  much  less  ob- 
noxious to  cavil,  than  any  of  the  other  principles 
which  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  assume  as  self- 
evident,  in  the  formation  of  their  metaphysical  sys- 
tems. No  doubts  on  this  head  have  yet  been  sug* 
gested  by  any  philosopher,  how  sceptical  soever ; 
even  by  those  who  have  called  in  question  the  exist- 
ence both  of  Mind  and  of  Matter  : — And  yet  the 
fact  is,  that  it  rests  on  no  foundation  more  solid  thim 
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our  belief  of  ihe  existence  of  external  objects ;  or 

our  belief,  that  other  men  possess  intellectual  powers 
and  faculties  smiikr  to  those  of  which  we  are  con- 
8cious  in  ourselves.    In  all  these  cases,  tlie  only  ac- 
count that  can  be  given  of  our  belief  is,  that  it  forms 
a  necessary  part  of  onr  eonstitution ;  against  which 
metaphysicians  may  easily  argue  so  as  to  perplex  the 
judgment,  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  our- 
selves for  a  moment,  when  called  on  to  employ  our 
reason,  either  in  ihe  buriness  of  life,  or  in  the  pur- 
suits of  science.    While  we  are  under  the  iniiuence 
of  our  appetites,  passions,  or  affiM^ions,     even  of 
a  strong  speculative  curiosity,  all  those  difficulties 
which  bewildered  us  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet  var 
nishbeforethe  essential  principles  of  the  human  frame. 

According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  our  best 
philosophers,  it  is  by  the  evidence  of  comcionsness 
we  are  assured  that  we  ourselves  exist.  The  propo- 
rtion, however,  when  thus  stated,  is  not  accurately 
true ;  for  our  own  existence  is  not  a  direct  or  m,^ 
mediate  object  of  eonsdousness,  in  the  strict  and  lo- 
gicai  meaning  of  that  term.  We  are  conscious  of 
sensation,  thought,  desire,  volition  \  but  we  are  not 
conSdous  of  the  existence  of  Miud  itself ;  nor  would 
it  be  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it 
(supposing  us  to  be  created  in  the  full  possession  of 
an  die  intellectual  capacities  that  belong  to  human 
nature),  if  no  impression  were  ever  to  be  made  on 
our  external  senses.  The  moment  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  an  impression,  a  sensation  is  excited, 
we  learn  two  facts  at  once  j— the  existence  of  the 
sensation,  and  our  own  existence  as  sentient  beings : 
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—in  other  words,  the  very  first  exercise  of  consciousi- 
ness  neoeasarily  implies  a  belirf>  oo^  wly  of  the  pie- 
sent  existence  of  what  is  felt,  but  of  the  present  ex- 
isleiice  of  that  which  feels  and  tbinbii  :or  (to  em* 
ploy  plainer  language)  the  present  existence  of  that 
being  which  I  denote  by  ^b^  words  /  aad  myselfi 
Of  these  facts,  howevert  it  is  the  former  alene  of 
f?hich  we  can  properly  be  said  (o  be  ponscious^ 
agreeably  to  the  r^;oroiis  iBterpretatiQii  of  the  ez^^ 
presidon.    The  latter  is  made  known  to  us  by  a 
suggestion  of  the  undentandin^  contequmi  on  the 
sensatioHt  but  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that 
-  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  belief  of  both  Aould  be 
jgenerally  referi'ed  to  the  same  origin. 
*   If  this  dtttinction  be  just,  the  oeiebrated  enthyr 
meme  of  Descartes,  CogitOy  ergo  sum,  does  not  dcT 
serve  otf  the  ridicule  bestowed  on  it  by  those  writcerp 
who  have  represented  the  author  as  attempting  to 
demonstrate  his  own  existence  by  a  process  of  iwr 

'    zoning.    To  me  it  seems  more  prolnible,  that  he 

meant  chiefly  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  readers 
to  a  circumstance  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  not 
unworthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of  the  |lumw 
Mind  ; — the  imptesiMlity  of  our  ever  hairing  lArer 
ed  the  fact  oi  our  own  ejustence,  without  some  sea- 
Sition  being  excited  in  die  mindt  to  awakeft  the  filr 
cttlty  of  thinking.  * 

*  After  looking  again  into  the  McditaHons  of  Descartes,  I  am 
doubtful  if  I  hnve  not  curried  my  apology  for  him  a  little  far* 
thcr  th;i!i  his  oun  wonU  will  justify.  I  ana  still  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  the  reniarlc  uhich  I  have  ^cribed  to  biiOi  that 
$nt  led  his  iato  this  Uaia  ef  thoi^ght. 
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.  As  the  belief  of  our  present  existence  necessarily 
aooompaoieB  every  act  of  couiciouaiieis,  80»  fssm  a 
comparison  of  the  sensations  and  thoughts  of  wUch 
ma  are  nom  canscious,  with  those  of  which  we  re- 
'  collect  to  have  been  consdoiu  formerly,  we  are  im- 
pressed  with  an  irresistible  conviction  of  our  per* 
sanal  idenHty.  Notwithstanding  the  strange,  diffi* 
culties  that  have  been  raised  upon  the  subjject,  I 
cannot  IcoDoeiTe  any  conviction  move  complete  than 
this,  nor  any  truth  more  intelligible  to  all,  whose 
imderstandinga  have  not  been  perplexed  by  meta- 
physical speculations.  The  objections  founded  on 
the  change  of  snbstanee  in  certain  material  objects 
to  which  we  continue  to  apply  the  same  name,  are 
plainly  not  applicable  to  the  question  concerning' 
the  identity  of  tlie  same  person,  or  of  the  same 
thinking  being }  inasmuch  as  the  wordff  smnenen 
and  identity  are  here  used  in  different  senses.  Of 
the  meaning  of  these  words,  when  implied  to  perscms, 
I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  logical  defini--'' 
tion  \  but  neither  can  I  define  sensaticm,  memory, 
i^ition,  nor  even  existence ;  and  if  any  one  should 
bring  himself  by  this  and  other  scholastic  subtilties' 
to  oondnde,  that  he  has  no  interest  in  making  pnK 
vision  for  to-morrow,  because  personaUti/  is  not  d 
ptrmanerU^  but  a  iransient  ikijig^  I  can  think  of  no^ 
argument  to  convince  him  of  his  error. 

But  although  it  is  by  consdonsness  and  memorf 
that  the  sameness  of  our  being  is  ascertained  to  our- 
selves, it  is  by  no  means  correct  to  say  with  liocke, 
that  co7isciousness  constitutes  persoiuU  identity ; 
—a  doctrine  which,  as  Butler  justly  remarks^  *^  in- 
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vfAves,  88  an  obvioos  cmueqnence,  tlMt  a  person 

*^  has  not  existed  a  single  moment^  nor  done  one 
action  but  what  he  can  remember ;  indeed,  none 

"  but  what  he  reflects  upon.**  One  should 
really  think  it  self-evident,"  as  the  same  audkor 

further  remarks,  *'  that  consciousness  of  personal 
identity  presupposes,  and  therefore  cannot  consti- 

tute,  personal  identity,  any  more  than  knowledge, 

in  any  other  case,  constitutes  those  truths  which 
**  are  its  own  objects." — The  previous  existence  of 
the  iruUia  is  maniiestly  implied  in  the  very  supposi- 
tion of  their  being  ofgects  of  knowledge. 

While,  Iiowever,  I  assent  completely  to  the  sub- 
stance of  these  acute  and  important  strictures  upon 
Locke's  doctrine,  I  think  it  necessaiy  to  observe, 
that  the  language  of  Butler  himself  is  far  from  being 
unexceptionable.  He  speaks  of  our  conscioiuness 
of  personal  identity  ;  whereas  it  muBt  appear  evi^  - 
dent,  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  even  to  those  who 
acquiesce  in  the  common  statement  which  ascribes 
immediately  to  consciousness  our  belief  of  our  pre^ 
sent  existence t — that  our  belief  of  our  personal  iden^ 
iity  presupposes,  over  and  above  this  knowledge, 
the  exercise  of  memory^  and  the  idea  of  time. 

The  importance  of  attending  carefully  to  the  (lis- 
tinction  between  the  phenomena  which  are  the  iin^ 
mediate  objects  of  Consciousness,  and  the  concomi- 
tant notions  and  truths  which  are  suggested  to  our 
thoughts  by  these  phenomena,  will  appear  from  the 

8  See  the  DUiertation  oa  PerMinal  Identity,  subjoined  to  BoU 
Ur^  Audits;)'. 
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MnsMeralknui  to  be  ibted  in  the  next  chi^r ;  in 
ioUomog  which,  however,  I  must  request  my  readers 
to  remeniber»  that  the  distinction  becomes 


n 

in 

ant  merely  from  the  palpable  refutation  it  afibrds  of 
the  prevailing  Uieoiy  amcemnig  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge ;  and  not  from  any  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  tnithsi  in  poim 
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Chapter  second. 

INCONSISTENCY  OF  OUR  CONCLUSIONS  IN  THE  FORE- 
GOING  CHAPTER  WITH  LOCKfi's  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
OBI6IN  OF  OUR  KNOWLBDGE. 


It  was  ulready  observed,  that  it  is  finm  Ctnudous-' 
nesSy  or  rather  from  Reflection,  that  we  derive  all 
im  notions  of  the  faculties  and  operations  of  tho 
Mind ;  and  that,  in  analyzing  these,  we  must  lay 
our  account  witii  arriving,  sOoner  or  later,  at  certain 
simple  notions  or  ideas,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
conveying  to  others,  but  by  teaching  tiiose  to  whom 
our  reasonings  are  addressed,  how  to  direct  their  at- 
tention with  accuracy  to  what  passes  within  them.' 
These  mental  phenomena  i'orm  the  direct  and  ap- 
propriate subjects  of  Consciousness;  and,  indeed, 
the  on/y  direct  and  appropriate  subjects  of  Con- 
sciousness, in  the  strict  acceptation  of  that  wcKrd. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  this, 
Aat  tiic  proper  subjects  of  Consciousness  (when  the 
phi*ase  is  thm  understood)  comprehend  all  the  simple 
notions  or  ideas  about  vriiich  the  sdence  of  Mind  is' 
eonversunt ;  ikr  less  (as  some  philosophers  have 
imagined)  that  they  comprehend  all  the  elements' 
into  which  human  knowledge  may,  in  the  last  results- 
be  analysed.  Not  to  mention  such  notions  as  those 
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of  eKteoMn  mbA  figm  (bodi  of  wludi  9n  iBUcpflk 

nUe  concomitants  of  some  of  our  external  percep 
tknu^  and  which  certainly  bear  no  re$emidanee  to 

anything  of  which  we  are  conscious  within  our* 
selves),  there  is  a  great  variety  of  othevs  so  conneel- 
ed  with  our  different  intellectual  faculties,  that  the 
exerdae  of  the  fiMnilty  may  be  justly  regarded  aas 

condition  indi^ui^bly  necessaiy  to  account  for  the 
fint  ^or^  of  the  notion.  Thu8»  1^  a  mmd  des- 
titute of  the  faculty  of  immorijy  neither  the  ideas 
of  iKim,  nor  of  moikm^  nor  of  personal  identify^' 
could  possibly  have  been  formed ;  ideas  which  are 
cooiessedly  among  the  most  familiar  q£  all  those  we 
possess,  and  which  cannot  be  traced  immediately  to 


III 

(11 

like  mamier»  without  the  ftculty  of  abiiractian^  we 
n^ver  could  have  formed  the  idea  of  member,  nor 
oilmest  surfaces,  and  soUds,  asthqr  -are  considered 
by  the  mathematician ;  nor  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible for  us  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such 
words  as  classes  or  assortments,  oi%  indeed^  of  any  one 
of  thegrsmmatieal  ;Mrr/5  qf  speech,  but  proper  names* 
Without  the  power  of  reason  or  understandings  it  is 
no  less  evident,  that  no  comment  could  have  helped 
us  to  unriddle  the  import  of  the  words,  truth,  cer- 
tambf,  frobMlitjf,  theorem,  premises^  concbtsion  ; 
nor  of  any  one  of  those  which  express  the  various  sorts 
of  relaikm  which  fall  ^under  our  knowledge*  In 
such  cases,  all  that  can  he  said  is,  that  the  exercise 
of  a  particular  faculty  fiumishes  the  occasion  on 
whicli  certaui  simple  notions  are,  by  the  laws  of 
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nor 

does  k  fleesi  posiihk  for  ns  to  trace  die  erigin  of » 
ynt.r4ilar  notion  any  farther,  than  to  aflctitain  what 
tlie  nature  of  the  oeeaskm  wia,  which,  in  the  infe 

'mstmc^p  introduced  it  to  our  acquaintJinco» 

The  co^dniiOBB  m  thua  form  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  Knowledge,  constitute  what  may  be 
properly  oalledthe  J^#C!hepl0rof  the  NateielHia* 
tory  of  the  Human  Mind.  They  constitute,  at  the 
evDe  tine,  the  only  aoUd  hasii  of  a  rational  Lofpe ; 
of  that  part  of  logic,  more  especially,  which  relateg 
to  the  tiheorjF  of  Evidance.  In  the  order  of  ia» 
vestigation,  however,  they  neeemrily  presuppose 
mick  analysis  of  the  fiieulties  of  the  mind  aa  i  htm 
attempted  in  another  work; — a  considenition  of 
'  which  X  do  not  know  that  any  lo^cal  writer  haa 
been  hitheito  aware ;  and  to  which  I  nniit  request 
my  readers  carefully  to  attend,  before  they  pass  a 
judgment  on  the  phm  I  have  fidlowed  in  the  ar« 
rangement  of'  my  philoiK)phical  speculations. 

If  the  foregaing  lemariu  be  well-founded,  thejr 
are  fatal  to  a  fundamental  prmciple  of  Locke's 
l^iloiopfay,  which  hat  been  assumed  by  moflt  of  hia 
successors  as  a  demonstrated  truth  ;  and  which, 
nmder  a  form  somewhat  disguised,  has  senred  to 

Hume  as  tlie  biisis  of  all  his  sceptical  theories. 
'  It  .appears  to  me^  that  the  doctrines  of  both  these 
eminent  autliors,  with  respect  to  tlie  Origin  of  our 
Ideas,  resolve  into  the  supposition,  that  cmsciimsneu 
ia  exclusively  the  source  of  all  our  knowledge. 
Tl)eir  language,  indeed,  particxilarly  that  ol  Locke, 
seems  to  imply  the  contrary ;  but  that  this  waa 
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really  tli^  opinioo^  may,  with  eeitUmtjp  hQ  infer* 
rei  fawn  thiir  qim  ^oiimintit,   Mf  iwBon  fbr  say- 

iug  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  as  dearly  and 
ooneiseiy  as  I  ean. 

Let  us  suppose/^  says  Locke,    the  mind  to  be, 
we  sqr*  white  paper,  void  of  all  duuraeten^ 
^  without  any  ideas :  How  comes  it  to  be  fumish- 
^     ?  Whence  comes  it  by  that  irast  sfeoie  which 
^  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy  of  man  has  painted 
on  it,  with  an  almost  endless  variety  ?  Wheoce 
has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ? 
^  To  this  I  ansmr  in  a  woid»  fami  euiijp^^  la 

^  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  i/iat 
^  it  ukimately  derives  itself.   Our  observaitimi,  em- 

ployed  either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or 

about  the  internal  operations  of  eur  minds,  per- 
^  eeived  and  reflected  en  by  omelfes,  is  that  which 
*^  supplies  our  undmtanding  with  all  the  materials 
^  for  thinking.    Theae  two  are  die  fbuntams  of 

knowledge  from  whence  adl  the  ideas  we  havCt 

or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring/* 

First,  our  senses,  conversant  about  particular 
^  senriUe  eiyjects,  do  convey  into  the  mind  sevml 
^  distinct  perceptions  of  things,  according  to  those 
*  various  ways  wherein  tiMMe  objects  do  a£fect  them : 

And  thus  we  come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of 
^  jfdJUfm^  whiter  heat,  coU,  sqf%  kard^  bitier^  sweety 
**  and  all  those  which  we  call  sensible  qualities  ^ 
"  whicht  when  I  say  the  sensea  convey  into  the 
"  mind,  1  mean,  they,  from  external  objects,  convey 

into  the  mind  wluit  prodocea  there  those  percep- 

tioas.    This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we 
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httve,  d^iiidiiif  wlioUy  upon  ouir  mmB,  and  de- 
rived  by  them  to  the  underatanding,  I  call  s£N&i- 

^  Secondly,  the  other  fountain  from  which  experi- 
*^  enoe  fiimighefek  the  undfirstBiidiiig  with  ideiia,  is 
**  tlie  perception*  qf  ilit  operations  of  our  own 
mind$  mthm  ti^  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideaa 
"  it  has  got ;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes 
to  reflect  oa  and  oonsider,  do  furnish  the  under- 
**  standing  with  another  set  of  ideas,  which  could 
not  be  had  from  things  without ;  and  such  are 
percepii&Hf  thinkings  doubtingy  believing^  reason^ 
mgt  mlkng^  and  ail  the  different  actings  of  our 
^*  own  minds ;  which  we,  being  consdous  of,  and 
«^  observing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into 
our  understandings  as  distinct  ideasi  as  we  do  irons 
bodies  affecting  our  senses.    This  source  of  ideas 
every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it 
be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  exter- 
nal  directs,  yet  it  is        like  it,  and  might  pro* 
perly  enough  be  called  internal  sense.    But  as  I 
^<  call  the  other  sensation,  so  I  call  this  reflection  ; 
the  ideas  it  affords  beipg  such  only  as  the  mind 
gets  by  reflecting  on  its  own  operaticms  within 
"  self.       These  two,  I  say,  viz.  external  material 
things,  as  the  objects  of  sensation,  and  the  open- 

•*  tioiib  oi  our  own  minds  within,  as  the  objects  of 
reflection,  are  to  me  the  only  originals  from 
"  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings."  t 
When  the  understanding  stoied  with 

*  For  percepium  read  comcunmtu* 

t  Locke's  Essa),  Book  ii.  Chap.  i.  §  2,  3, 
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^  these  rimple  ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  ciom*'. 

pare,  and  unite  them,  even  to  an  almost  infinite  va* 
^  riety,and8oeaiiiiiake  at  pleasure  neweomplex  ideas. 

^  — But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted 
wit,  iNT  enlarged  understanding,  by  any  quickness 
^  or  variety  of  thoughts,  to  invent  or  frame  one 
new  rimpje  idea  in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  fay  the 
*•  ways  before  mentioned  ;  nor  can  any  force  of  the 
^  .understanding  destroy  those  that  are  thereu  The 
•*  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own 
^  understanding,  being  much  the  same  aa  it  is  in 
•*  the  great  world  of  visible  things,  wherein  his 
•«  power,  however  managed  by  art  and  skill,  reaches 
"  no  ftither  than  to  ocmpound  or  divide  the  mate- 
rials  that  are  made  to  his  hand,  but  can  do  no- 
thingtowards  the  making  the  least  particle  of  new 
matter,  or  destroying  one  atom  of  what  is  already 
*•  in  being/'  • 

Thus  far  there  seems  to  be  little  reprehensible  in 
LodLe's  statement,  as  it  might  be  £nrly  interpreted 
(notwithstanding  some  unguarded  expressions)  as 
implying  nothing  more  llian  this,  that  the  first  oc- 
casiom  on  which  the  mind  is  led  to  exer(;ise  its  va- 
rious Aeulties,  and  to  acquire  the  sfanple  noticM 
which  form  the  elements  of  all  its  knowledge,  are 
furnished  either  by  impressions  made  on  our  exter- 
nal senses,  or  by  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and 
thought  ot  which  we  are  conscious.  In  this  sefise 
<rf  1^  words,  I  have,  in  a  former  work,  not  only  ex- 
pressed my  assentto  Mr  Locke's  doctrine,  h\if,  have 

•  L^t'$  Emy,  Book  ii.  Gbap.  u.  S  2. 
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admitted  as  correct  the  generalization  of  it  ado]>ted 
by  moft  of  his  {M!eieiit  Ssilnmm       that  the  &rait . 

occasions  on  which  our  various  iacuities  are  exer* 
*^  efaecif  and  the  elements  of  all  our  knowledge  ae» 

quired,  may  be  traced  ultimately  to  our  inter- 
^  oourse  with  sensible  objects."   This  generalisa* 

tiou,  indeed,  ib  an  obvious  and  net  eb.sary  conse([uence 
of  the  proposition  as  stated  by  Locke  ^  the  mind 
being  unquestionably,  in  the  first  instance,  awaken- 
ed to  the  exercise  ot*  consciousness  and  redection  b  j 
impressions  from  without.  * 

The  comments,  however,  which  Locke  has  intro^ 
duced  on  iUs  cardinal  piinciple  of  his  system,  in 
different  parts  of  his  £B8ay>  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  he  intended  it  tooonvey  a  great  deal  more  than 
is  implied  in  the  interpretation  of  it  which  lias  just 
been  given ;  and  that»  aceoidiDg  to  the  meaning  he 
annexed  to  his  words,  Sensation  and  ReflecUou  aie 
not  merely  affirmed  to  iiirnidi  the  occasions  which 
suggest  to  tlie  understanding  the  various  simple  or 
elementary  modifications  of  thought,  towhieh  he 
gives  the  name  of  Simple  Ideas  ^  but  to  fm-nish  the 
mind  directly  and  immediately  with  these  ideas^  in 
the  obvious  and  literal  sense  of  the  expression  ; — ^in- 
sottueh,  that  there  is  not  a  siaqple  idea  in  the  aEund 
which  is  not  either  the  appropriate  subject  of  con- 
sriousness  (such  as  the  ideas  which  the  mind  ibrms 
of  Hi  own  operations),  or  a  copy  of  some  quality 
perceived  by  our  external  senses^  It  appears  far* 
theTi  that  hoAi^  concehred  these  copies,,  or  images, 

•  See  Philoiophy  of  the  Uttmso  Bfiad,  Chspw  i  i  4. 
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to  hp  the  immediate  objects  of  thought,  all  our  infer- 
■litigii  Aaat  the  nunctidi  world  bring  obtaioeil  by 

their  iuterventkm.  And  it  was  for  this  reasoui  I 
befove  aaieited,  thai  hk  fimdaaieii^  fiind^le  re* 

solves  into  the  supposition,  that  cojisciousness  is  ea:* 

chitivelg  the  source  qf  ail  our  kna»kdg$.  * 

That  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  doing  Locke  any 
mjiaatioe  on  this  occaaioa,  1  shall  qu<>te  a  few  pa»» 
sages  in  Us  own  words. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  bodies 
prodnoe  ideas  in  ut;  and  Ifaal  is  manifestly  by  im^ 
pulse f  the  only  way  we  can  conceive  bodies  to 


ii 


^  If,  then,  external  objeots  be  not  muted  to  our 
ndnds,  when  they  prodhioe  ideas  in  it ;  and  yet 
we  peieeive  these  original  qualities  in  such  of 
them  as  nngly  fall  nnder  oar  senses,  'tis  e?ident, 
that  some  motion  must  be  dience  continued  by 
onr  nerres  or  amnal  spirits,  or  by  some  parts  oS 
our  bodies  to  the  brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation^ 
there  to  produce  in  our  minds  the  particukur  ideas 
^  we  have  of  them.  And  since  the  extension,  fi- 
^'  gore,  numbert  and  motion  of  bodiei  of  an  obsenr* 


*  A  remark,  the  same  in  bubsUmcc  with  tiiis,  is  made  by  Dr 
KuicI  ill  the  coDclusioD  of  bis  Inquiry.  When  it  is  asserted, 
^  tbtti  all  oar  notioiis  are  either  ideas  of  sensatton,  or  ideat  of 
^  rpSectioti,  die  plain  Enj^sh  of  this  is,  that  mankind  neither 

do,  nor  can  think  of  anything,  but  of  the  operations  of  their 

own  aunds.**— -Inquiry, p.  376,  (3d  Edition.) 

In  some  places,  LocIlo  speaks  of  the  ideas  of  material  things 
as  being  mi  tAe  brmn  ;  but  bis  general  mode  of  eipression  sup* 
poses  them  to  be  in  the  mind;  and,  consequently,  the  ii 
objects  of  consciousness. 
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^<  aUe  Ugness,  may  beperedvCdaladiftaiioeliytiie 
a^ht,  'tisevideat,  some  singly  impmeptible  bodies 
must  come  from  them  to  tiie  eyes,  and  thereby 

**  convey  to  the  brain  some  motion  which  produces 
these  ideis  whieh  we  haife  of  them  in  us.''  * 
A  few  sentences  after,  Mr  Locke,  having  previoius- 
ly  stated  the  distinctioii  between  the  primary  snd 
the  secondaiy  qualities  of  matter,  proceeds  thus : 
From  whence  I  think  it  easy  to  drsw  this  obser- 

^*  vatlon,  that  the  idaati  of  primary  qualities  of  bo* 
«  dies  are  resemikmces  of  them,  and  their  paUcrm 
do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  themselves  ;  but  the 
ideas  produced  in  us  by  these  secondary  qualities 
have  no  resemUance  of  them  at  all."  t 
Wh^  notion  Mr  Locke  annexed  to  the  word  r^- 
sembkmce^  whra  applied  to  our  ideas  of  primary 
qualities,  may  be  best  learned  by  the  account  he 
gives  of  the  diflference  betwe»  them  and  our  ideas 
of  secondary  qualities,  in  the  paragraph  immediately 
following.     flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light  \  t 
snow,  white  and  cold ;  and  msfma,  white  and 
sweet ;  from  the  ideas  they  produce  in  us :  which 
qualities  are  coiuiuouly  thought  to  be  the  same 
in  those  bodies  that  those  ideas  are  in  us,  /Ae  une 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  others  as  tliey  art 
ma  mrror  ;  and  it  would  by  most  men  be  judged 
very  extravagant,  if  one  should  say  otherwise." 
I  pretend  not,"  says  the  same  author  in  a  sub- 
sequent chiqDter,     to  teach,  but  to  mquire  \  and 

*  Locke's  Essay,  Book  ii«  Cliap.  viii.  §  11  and  12. 

f  §  15.— -The  instances  mentioued  by  Locke  of  primary  quali- 

ticts  arc,  solidity,  cxter.sion,  figure,  moUoD|  or  re^tiund  4Uiiiber. 
X  f  9'  lumittoiis,  T 
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^  therefiire  cannot  but  oonfess  here  again,  that  ex- 
^  itnial  and  internal  sensation  are  the  only  passages 

that  I  can  find  of  knoirledge  to  the  understand- 

ing.  These  alone,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  are 
^  the  windows  by  wfaieh  li^^t  is  let  into  tins  daric 

room.  For,  methinks  the  understanding  is  not 
^<  muciiunlfte  adoset,  whoUy  shut  fiom  h^it,  with 

only  some  little  openings  left,  to  let  in  external 
^  visihie  nsemUanees,  or  ideas  of  things  withont. 
^  Would  the  pictures  coming  into  a  dark  room  but 
^  stay  theie»  and  lie  so  ecderiy  as  to  be  found  upon 
^*  occasion,  it  would  veiy  much  resemble  the  under- 
^«  standing  of  a  num,  in  reference  to  all  otgects  of 

.sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them."  •  ~ 

I  have  been  induced  to  multiply  these  quotationsy 
M  some  writers  have  alleged,  dMitui  undue  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  the  unguarded  use  which 
Lodke  has  nude  in  them  of  the  word  resemblance  ; 
which,  it  has  been  asserted,  he  could  not  possibly 
mean  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense,  t  On -this 
point  I  must  leave  my  readei-s  to  judge  from  his 
ownlanguage;  only  remarking,  that  if  diis  language 
be  considered  as  at  all  metaphorical  or  figurative^ 
die  most  important  inferences,  drawn  both  by  him- 
self  and  liis  successors,  from  his  celebrated  theory 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  amount  to 
nothing  better  than  a  play  upon  words. 

for  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  ibr 
supposing  that  Locke  did  not  believe  that  our  ideas 
of  primary  qualities  are  really  resemblances  or  copies 

•  Locke,  Book  tu  Chap.  xi.  S  17"- 

f  See  Pncitie^'b  Examination  gt  Ilcid,       p.  28.  ct  seq. 
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of  theie  ipulilieBp  wben  we  kkm  fcr  Cfrtiin  that, 

till  our  own  times,  this  has  been  the  universal  doc- 
trine of  the  8choob»  froni  AiuHode  dowmnttds. 
£veu  Leibnitz  himself,  whilt  he  rejected  the  suppo- 
gitioii  of  these  ideas  coming  into  the  mind  from 
without,  expresses  no  doubt  of  their  resemblance  to 
the  archetypes  whieh  they  enable  us  to  think  of* 
The  soul  he  considered  as  a  living  mrror  of  the 
universe  \  possessing  within  itself  confused  or  in^r- 
feet  ideas  of  ali  the  modifirations  of  tilings  external, 
whether  present^  past,  or  to  come  :-^that  is  to  say, 
he  letaaned  that  part  of  the  acholaatie  doetrine 
which  is  the  most  palpably  absurd  and  unintelligible  \ 
the  supposition,  that  we  can  thmk  of  nothing,  nnleas 
either^  the  original  or  the  copy  be  actually  in  tite 
mundf  and  the  imniedwrte  aidbgeet  of  copgciimitww. 
All  these  pliilosophers  have  been  misled  by  a  vain 
anxiety  to  explain  die  incomprehensible  canaet  of 
the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious,  in  the 
simple  acts  of  thinking,  perceiving,  and  knowing  ; 
and  they  all  seem  to  haye  ima<rined  that  they  had 
advanced  a  certain  length  in  solving  these  problems^ 
when  they  eonjaetufed,  that  in  every  act  of  thought 
there  exists  some  image  or  idea  in  the  flrind,  distinct 
ftom  the  mind  itself;  by  the  intermediation  of 
which  its  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  things  re-^ 
mote  or  absent.  The  chief  diffewnce  amon^  their 
sy litems  has  turned  on  this,  that  whereas  many  have 
aupposed  the  mind  to  have  been  origilially  provided 
with  a  certain  portion  of  its  destined  furniture,  in- 
dependently of  any  intercourse  vnth  the  material 
world  i  the  prevailing  opinion,  since  Locke's  time. 
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has  been,  that  all  our  simple,  ideas,  excepting  those 
whidi  tiie  power  of  reiectkm  collects  from  the  phe* 
nomena  of  thought,  are  images  or  representations  of 
certain  external  ardietyp^  with  whidi  dnr  difierent 
organs  of  sense  axe  conversant  ^  and  that,  out  of 
these  matOTab,  thus  treasured  up  in  the  repository 
of  the  understanding,  all  the  possible  objects  of  hu- 
man knowledge  are  manufiEictured*  ".What  inoon- 
sLstency !"  (might  Voltaire  well  exclaim) — "  We 
know  not  how  the  enrth  prodnees  a  blade  of  grass; 
**  or  /iow  the  bones  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  who  is 
^  voith  child  /  and  yet  we  would  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  imderstand  the  nature  and  generation  of 
*•  our  ideas.''  • 

It  is,  however,  s  nsMr  of  eomparalively  Hule 
consequence  to  ascertain  what  were  the  notions 
which  Loeke  himself  amiexed  to  Ua  word^ 
appear  clearly,  that  the  interpretation  which  I  have 
put  upon  dMH  coincides  exactly  with  the  mfttring 
annexed  to  them  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
successors.  How  fiur  this  is  the  caie,  my  readsn 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  by  the  remarks  which  I  am 
to  state  in  the  next  chapter,  t 

*  Sekm  Leibnits,  I'sme  est  uoe  coficectiatioo,  «ni  miroir 
vivsnt  de  foot  ruaivers,  qui  s  «n  soi  loutes  les  id^es  confuses 

**  dc  toutcs  les  modificatioDs  de  ce  inoude  pr^scntes,  pa^sees^  et 
futures/'  &c»  ike* 
Chose  elaiife,  nous  ae  ismns  pu  csswmbI  la  terie  pro* 
^  doit  ua  brin  d'lisrbe,  ooauMot  une  femmt  Ikit  ud  enfsat,  et 

**  on  croit  savoir  comment  nous  faisons  des  idees." — (See  the 
chapter  in  Voltaire's  account  of  Newton  s  Discoveries,  entitled 

t  Note  (C.) 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

•  * 

INFLUENCE  OF  LOCKE's  ACCOUNT  OP  TUB  ORIGIN 

OF  OLR  KNOWLEDGE  ON  SPECULATIONS  OF  VA- 
RIOUS EMINENT  WRITERS  SINCE  HIS  TIME^  MORE 
PARTICULARLY  ON  THOSE  OF  BERKELEY  AND  OF 

m 

HUME. 


V\  K  are  percipient  of  nothing,  says  Bishop 
Beikeley,  but  of  our  oim  peiceptknis  and  ideas/' 
— "  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of 
^'  the  objjecto  of  human  knowledge,  that  they  aie 

either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses,  • 

or  die  such  as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the 
•*  passions  and  operations  of  the  mind  ;  +  or,  lastly, 

ideas  ibrmed     help  of  memory  and  imagination, 

eitfa^  eompounding.  dividing,  or  barely  represent- 

ing  those  originally  perceived  in  the  foresaid 
^<  ways/'  light  and  colours,'*  he  dsewhere 
observes,  "  heat  and  cold,  extension  and  figure  ;  in 

R  word,  the  things  we  see  and  feel,  what  are  they, 
•     but  so  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impres- 
M  sums  on  the  senses :  and  is  it  possible  to  separate, 

even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from  perception  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing 

from  itself."  S 

*  Ideas  of  Sensation.  f  Ideas  of  HeficcUon. 

}  Principles  of  Human  Koowled|re,  Sect.  1.  i 
%  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Sect.  5. 
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No  form  of  words  could  shew  more  plainly,  that^ 
according  to  Berkeley's  ooDStniction  of  Locke's  laii- 
guage,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  was 
owoemd  to  invidv^  as  an  obvious  corollai7»  that 
all  the  immediate  objects  of  human  knowledge 
exist  in  the  mind  itself,  and  fall  under  the  direct 
cognizance  of  consciousness,  as  much  as  our  seii- 
sations  of  heat  and  cold,  or  of  pleasure  and  pain." 
Mr  Hume's  great  principle  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  our  ideas,  which  (as  I  befinre  hinted)  is  on* 
ly  that  of  Lodte  under  a  newfenn,  asserts  the  same 
doctrine,  with  greater  conciseness,  but  in  a  manner 
still  less  .liable  to  misinterprotation. 

All  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  im^ 
presmns  ;  or,  in  otberwords,  it  is  impossiUe  for 
us  to  think  of  anything  which  we  have  not  antece- 
^  dently      f  either  by  oar  eskmai  or  omr  inkr^ 
7ial  senses."  t    Mr  Hume  tells  us  elsewhere,  that 
«<  nothing  can  be  presetU  to  the  mind  but  an  image 
^*  or  perception.    The  senses  are  only  the  inlets 
through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  with* 
out  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  inter* 
course  between  the  mind  and  the  object."  t 
That  both  of  these  very  acnte  writers,  too,  under- 
stood, in  its  literal  sense,  the  word.  resemUmice^  as 
employed  by  Locke,  to  express  the  conformity  be- 
tween our  ideas  of  primary  qualities  and  their  sup^ 

•  < 

The  wonl  Jt^g^  wlietlier  uaed  here  literally  or  figuratift. 

Jy,  can,  it  i>  evident,  be  applied  only  to  what  is  the  immediate 
subject  of  consciousness. 

t  Of  the  idea  of  NecesMiy  Connezion,  Part  I. 

%  Essay  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosophy. 
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posed  aiebolypes,  m  dmmiBMaeA  bjr  firen 

which  they  have  laid  ou  this  very  ward»  in  their  ce* 
lelmted  argunmit  agiunst  the  exitlraee  of  the  nuu 
terial  world.  This  ar^raeiit  (in  which  Hume  en* 
tirely  aoqiiiefloes)  is  thus  stated  by  JBerktley : 

"  As  fpr  our  senses,  by  them  we  have  the  know- 
«« ladge  Qtdy  q£  im  mmtkm,  idi^ 

that  are  immediately  perceived  by  sense,  call  them 

whftt  you  will ;  ^iit  they  da  not  iofimn  us^  that 

•*  things  exist  without  a  mind,  or  unperceived 

Hie  t9  Unm  ifihkh  ore  perceived*''  *   Qa  the 

contrarj%  "  as  there  cau  be  no  notion  or  thought 
«<  but  in  a  thinking  being,  so  thm  oan  be  no  sensa* 

tion  but  in  a  sentient  being ;  it  is  the  act  or  feel- 

h|g  of  a  sentient  being ;  its  my  essence  consists 
in  teing  felt.    Nothing  can  resemble  a  sensation, 
but  a  sioailar  sensatiim  in  the  same,  or  in  «nne 
other  mind.   To  think  that  any  quality  in  a  thing 
inanimate  can  resemble  a  sensaticn  is  absurd*  and 
a  ooatm^btion  in  terms»^' 
.  It  has  been  already  observed,  how  inconsistent 
this  flceoont  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  as  given  by 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  is  with  some  conclu- 
snms  to  which  we  were  led,  in  a  ibnner  part  of  diis 
dis(;ussion  ;**-our  conclusions,  for  example,  with  re* 
qieet  to.  the  origm  of  our  notions  oonoeraing  onr 
own  existence,  and  out  personal  identify.  Nei- 
ther of  these  notions  are  derived  inunediately  from 
consciousness ;  nor  ai  e  tliey  copies  of  anything  of 
which  the  human  mind  catdd  ever  have  been  con- 

*  Principles  ot  iXaman  Kuowiedgie,  SccU  IS. 
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ciple8»  rejects  the  belief,  not  only  of  the  existence  of 
th^Maleriftl  Woild,btttDf  1^  Human  Mind  itiel^ 
and  of  everything  else  but  impressions  and  ideas. 
Thd  force  of  his  ugammt  on  this  sul^ecty  as  well 

as  of  that  alleged  by  Berkeley,  to  dLsprove  the  exist- 
ence of  mailer  QMh  of  which  X  consider  as  demon-^ 
stratively  deduced  from  Loeke^t  Theory),  I  propose 
to  examine  afterwards  in  a  separate  £sa»y«  At  pre- 
sent, I  odiy  wish  to  infer  from  what  haa  hen  stated, 
that,  according  to  the  jmsX»  probable  interpretation  of 
Loeke's  own  meaning,  and  neeording  tothe  tM^tfe^^ 
tkmable  interpretation  given  to  his  words  by  Berke« 
ley  and  Hume,  his  aoecmnt  of  the  origin  of  oor  ideaa 
amounts  to  this,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any- 
thing  which  we  do  not  either  learn  from  conscioiui- 
ncssy  at  the  present  moment^  or  vvliich  is  not  trea* 
smred  up  in  our  mmds,  as  a  eopgf  of  what  wti  were 
conscious  of  on  some  former  occasion. 

The  constant  JEe&rence  which  is  made^  in  thaae 
times,  by  philosophers  of  every  description,  to  st;?- 
sation  and  rqfkcUon^  as  the  sources  of  idl  our  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  variety  of  acceptations  in  which  this 
language  may  be  understood,  renders  it  a  matter  of 
essential  importance,  in  die  examination  of  any  par- 
ticuhur  system,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  ascertain- 
ed, net  only  hi  what  precise  sense  the  anlihor  has 
adoj^d  this  very  indefinite  and  ambiguous  princ^le, 
but  whether  he  has  adheied  uniformly  to  the  same 
interpretation  of  it,  in  the  course  of  his  reasonings. 
In  one  sense  of  die  proposition  (that,  I  mean,  in 
which  it  stands  opposed  to  the  innate  ideas  of  Des- 
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cartes)^  I  have  already  said,  tfaat  itappeara  to  mjuif 
to  express  a  truth  of  high  importance  in  the  science 
of  Mind  f  and  it  has  probably  been  in  this  obvioua 
and  unsaqneioiis  aoceptalion,  that  it  has  been  so 
readily  and  no  generally  assented  to  by  modem  jriu* 
lesopbers.   Tlie  great  misfortune  has  beeiit  that 


IP 

111 

IB  its  most  unesccptienaUe  fonn,  have,  in  the  sub- 
sequent study  of  the  applications  made  of  it  by 
LockCr  uneonsckMufy  imbibedt  as  an  essential  part 
of  it,  a  scholastic  prejudice  with  which  it  happened 
to  be  Uended  in  his  imagination,  and  ivhtch,  since 
his  time,  has  contributed,  more  than  any  other  error, 
to  mislead  the  inquiries  of  his  soccessors; 

In  Older  to  illustrate  a  little  fuitlier  this  very  ab- 
sinict  sidgect,  I  shall  add  to  the  quotations  already 
produced  two  short  extracts  from  Dr  Hutchcson  ; 
an  author  by  no  means  Uind  to  Locke's  defects, 
but  who  evidently  aoqoiesoed  implicitly  in  bis  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  according  to  the 
most  exceptionable  interpretation  of  which  it  admits. 

All  the  ideas,  or  the  materials  of  our  reasoning 
'^and  judging,  are  received  by  some  immediate 
powers  of  perception,  internal  or  external,  which 
we  may  call  Senses.  Reasoning  or  intdlect  seeina 
to  raise  no  new  species  of  ideas,  but  to  discover 


or 


iiK^.«i;)«i 


the  relations  al  those  received."— Of 

the  full  import  of  this  proposition  in  the  writer's 
own  mind,  he  has  put  it  in  our  power  to  judge,  by 
a  passage  in  another  of  his  publications,  where  he 
has  remarked,  with  smgular  acutoness,  that  exten- 
^<  sion,  figure,  motioD,  and  rest,  seem  to  be  more. 
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**fToperlj  ideas  accompanying  the  sensations  of 
^  sight  and  toiich»  than  the  sensations  of  either  of 
those  senses/^  The  exception  made  by  Hutche* 
son  with  respect  to  the  particular  ideas  here  «EUune- 
rated,  affordis  a  satisfactory  comment  on  the  mean^ 
11^  which  he  annexed  to  Locke's  principle,  in  its 
general  applications.  From  the  cautious  and  doubt- 
fill  msmier  m  which  it  isstated,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  regarded  thi»  exception  a&  ahnost,  if 
not  altogether,  aoUtarjF^ 

Tlie  peculiarity  which  llutclieson  had  the  merit 
of  first  remarking,  with  mtpwt  to  our  id^  oi*  ex^ 
tension,  figure,  and  motion,  might,  oiiu  should  have 
thoMght,  have  led  him  to  conjecture,  that  Locke's 
principle,  when  applied  to  acme  of  the  other  objects 
of  our  knowledge,  would  perhaps  require  an  analo- 
gous latitude  of  construction*  But  no  hint  of  toch 
a  suspicion  occurs,  so  ikr  as  1  recollect,  in  any  part 
of  his  writings  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  at 
all  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  criticism  on  which 
he  had  stumbled*  The  fiu^  is,  as  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  shew  in  another  Essay,  he  had  anticipated 
the  very  instances  which  were  afterwards  appealed 
to  by  Reid,  as  luiiiisliiiig  an  expenmentum  cruciSy 
in  support  of  his  own  reasonings  a^iinst  the  ideal 
theory^ 

The  clause,  however,  in  tliese  extracts  which  bears 

most  directly  on  our  present  subject,  is  Dr  Hut- 
«heson's  assertion  (in  exact  conibnnity  to  Locke's 
doctrine),  that  aU  the  ideas  or  materials  of  our  re»> 
M  soning  are  received  by  certain  senses^  internal  or 

G 
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^<  external ;  «id  that  reasoning  or  intdlecl  ndtes  no 

new  species  of  ideas,  but  only  discerns  the  rela^ 
tions  of  those  receiyed/' 

To  this  assertion  various  coiiclusions,  which  we 
have  been  led  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  ehapter, 
present  unsurmountable  objections ;  those  couclu- 
sions*  more  especially,  which  regard  the  simple  ideas 
implied  or  involved  in  certain  intuitive  judgments 
of  the  mind.    Thus,  it  is  surely  an  intuitive  truths 
that  the  sensations  of  which  X  am  now  conscious,  and 
all  those  of  which  I  retain  any  remembrance,  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  being,  which  I  call  myself. 
Hete  is  an  intuitive  judgment,  involving  the  simple 
idea  of  personal  idenlilj/.     In  like  nuuiuer,  the 
dbanges  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  the  state  of  my 
own  mind,  and  those  which  I  perceive  in  the  exterv 
nal  universe,  impress  me  with  a  conviction,  that  some 
cause  must  have  opeiated  to  produce  them.  Here 
is  an  intuitive  judgment,  involving  the  simple  idea 
of  causotio7i,—To  those,  and  olla  r  instances  of  the 
same  iund,  may  be  added  our  ideas  of  time  ;  of  num- 
ber ;  of  truth;  of  certainty ;     probahiUti/  ; — all  of 
which,  while  they  are  maniiestly  peculiar  to  a  ration- 
al mind,  necessarily  arise  in  the  human  understand- 
ing, when  employed  in  the  exercise  of  its  different 
faculties.    To  say,  therefore,  with  Cudworth,  and 
some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  iieason,  or  the 
Understanding,  is  a  source  of  new  ideas,  is  not  so  ex- 
.ceptionable  a  mode  of  speaking,  as  it  may  appear  to  bei 
^  first  sight,  to  those  whose  reading  has  not  extended 
beyond  Locke's  Essay.  According  to  the  system  Uwrc 
taught,  Sense  furnishes,  our  ideas,  and  Reason  per- 
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eeives  their  agreements  or  disagreements;.  But  the 
Aet  18,  lliit  what  Lodce  etlUi  agreements  md  disa* 
greementSy  are,  in  many  instances^  simple  ideas,  of 
which  no  analyas  can  be  given  ;  and  of  which  Ae 

origin  must  therefore  be  referred  to  Reason,  accord- 
inor  to  Locke's  own  doctrine.  ^ 

Tliese  observations  seem  to  go  far  to  justify  the 
remaik  long  ago  made  hf  the  learned  and  mgemoua 

Mr  Harris,  that,  though  seusible  objects  may 
^  be  the  destined  meiium  to  awaken  the  dormant 

"  energies  of  the  understanding,  yet  are  the  euer- 
^  gies  themselves  no  more  eonkihied  in  sense^  than 
the  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  the  spark  tliat  gave 
"  it  fire."  i 

The  iDustration  which  Cndwerth  had  given,  al» 
most  a  century  before,  in  his  simple  and  unadorned 
knguage,  of  the  same  important  truth,  whQe  it  ia 
coirectiy  and  profoundly  philoi^ophical,  exhibits  a 
view,  so  happily  imagined,  of  the  eharacteristical 
endo>vments  or  capacities  of  the  human  intellects 
considerod  in  emtrast  with  the  subordinate  ministry 
of  the  senses,  as  to  rival  in  its  effect  the  sublime  im- 
prosriona  of  poetical  description*  The  mind  per* 
ceives,  by  occasion  of  outward  objects,  as  much 
more  than  is  represented  to  it  by  sense,  as  a  leam* 

ed  man  does  in  the  best  written  book,  than  an  il- 
literate  person  or  brute.  To  the  eyes  of  both  the 
same  characters  will  appear  ;  but  the  learned  man, 
hi  those  characters,  will  see  heaven»  earth,  sun^ 

*  The  same  observatioQ  is  m<ide  Dr  Price  in  bis  B0nm  of 
ikt  Prmdpal  Que$titm$  and  DifficvUin  m  Morals,  p.  49, 9d  fidiU 

t  Ueiiues,  Bouk  iii.  chap.  iv. 
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"  and  stars  J  read  profound  theorems  of  philosophy 

or  geometry;  leam  a  great  deal  of  new  knoiriedge 
^*  from  them,  and  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  .com- 

poser ;  while  to  the  other  nothing  appears  but 
"  black  strokes  drawn  on  w  hite  paper.**  * 

In  the  works  of  Leibnitz  various  passages  occur, 
.  extremely  similar  in  tlieir  spirit  to  those  which  have 
just  been  quoted.  One  of  these  I  select,  in  prefe- 
rence to  tlie  rest,  because  it  shews  how  early  and  how 
clearly  he  perceived  that  very  vulnerable  point  of 
Locke's  philosophy,  against  which  the  foregoing 
reasonings  have  been  directed. 

**  In  Locke's  Essay,  there  are  some  particulara 

not  unsuccessfully  expounded ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
**  he  has  wandered  widely  from  his  object;  nor  has  he 

formed  a  just,  notion  of  the  nature  ai  triUii  and  of 
"  the  humafi  mind. — lie  seems,  too,  not  to  have  been 

sufficiently  aware,  that  the  ideas  of  existence,  of 
"  personal  identity,  of  truth,  besides  many  others, 

may  be  said  (in  one  sense)  to  be  imuUe  in  the 
"  mind  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  necessarily  unfolded 

by  the  exercise  of  its  faculties.    In  other  words, 
"  when  we  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  inteU 

lect  wliich  was  not  previomly  in  t/ie  senses^  we 

must  be  always  understood  to  excqit  the  intel- 
"  lectual  powers  themselves,  and  the  simple  ideas 

which  are  necessarily  implied  in  our  intellectual 

operations."  t 

«  Treatise  of  Iinmtttable  Morality,  B.  iv.  c.  ii* 

t  As,  in  tbe  above  paragraph,  I  have  departed  a  little  from 

Leibnitz's  language,  in  order  to  render  his  meaning  somewhat 
more  obvious  to  iny  readers,  1  think  it  proper  to  subjoiu  ihe 
words  of  tbe  original. 
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In  quoting  these  strictures  upon  Locke,  I  would 
not  be  undeFBlood  to  approve  of  the  use  which  I^eib* 
nitz  has  here  made  of  the  word  innate  ;  as  I  think 
it  liahle,  in  wxnie  degree^  to  the  ffmie  object^ 
apply  to  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartes. 

In  both  authon,  this  form  of  espresmn  aeema  to 
imply,  not  only  that  ideas  have  an  existence  distinct 
from  the  ftoiilty  of  thinking,  but  that  same  ideas^  at 
leasts  form  part  of  the  original  Jmviiture  of  the 
mind  ;  presenting  to  it  treasures  of  knowledge,  which 

it  lias  only  to  cdumine  by  abstracted  meditation,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  most  sublime  truths*  Tlie 
same  remark  may  be  extciuled  to  certain  doctrines, 
which  Mr  Harris  has  connected  with  a  passage  al- 
ready quoted  from  his  Htnrmes ;  and  also  to  the 
qpecuiations  of  Dr  Pcice.  concerning  the  origin  of 
oor  ideas,  in  his  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions 
and  DfjficulUes  in  Morals.  Of  the  limited  func- 
tioDS  of  these  two  very  candid  and  profound 
quirers  were  fully  aware ;  but,  like  the  other  wri- 
ters, they  have  blended,  vnth  theur  statement  of  this 
important  fact,  hypothetical  expressions  and  notions, 
csfenlated  to  impose  <m  an  unreflecting  reader,  by  a 
specious  explanation  of  a  mystery,  placed  beyond  the 


**  In  Lockio  sunt  quocdam  particularia  non  male  exposita,  scd 
*^  in  stiinm4  longe  abcrravit  a  jaoua,  ncc  naturam  meutis  verita- 

tisque  iotellezit*  Idem  non  satis  animadvertit  ideas  ends,  sub- 
^  ftanCiaB,  uniiaretejusdem,  ten,  boni,  aliasque  mnltas  mentt  no9* 

trae  ideo  innatas  esse,  quia  ipsa  iniiata  est  sibi,  et  in  se  ips4  hac 
omnia  deprebendiL  Ncmpe,  nihil  est  in  intellectu,  tjuod  non 
fuerit  in  sensii,  nki  ipse  uiteUeciiis.''~rom.  V.  p.  366.  (Edit. 
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lot  ON  Locke's  account  of  the  Essay  L 
mditf  diekumaiiiiMmlt^  The  mipposMm  in 
which  all  these  different  philott^hers  seem  to  have 
-igiecd,  of  tlie  existence  of  latent  idemsm  the  mind, 
previous  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses  (a  supposition 
ixMrdering  nearly  on  the  old  Fktonie  scheme  of  the 
soul's  reminiscence),  cannot  be  guarded  against  with 
too  great  caution ;  hut,  as  to  the  argmnents  in  the 
Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  which  have  expos- 
ed  the  phrase  imuUe  ideas  to  the  ridicule  of  Locke's 
followers,  I  must  own,  that  they  have  very  little 
weight  with  me,  when  I  recollect  that  Locke  him- 
aelfi  no  less  than  Descartes,  gave  liis  express  sanc- 
tion to  the  Ideal  Theory,  if  that  theory  be  rqect*- 
ed,  and  the  word  idea  he  nnderrtood  &s  exactly  syno- 
nymous with  Uiought  or  mtiofh  the  phrase  innaie 
ideas  becomes  much  less  exceptionable;  tmplyinf 
nothing  more  (though  perhaps  not  in  the  plainest 
language)  than  the  following  propositions,  which  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  prove :  "  That  there 
nrt  many  of  our  most  ftmiliar  notions  (altogether 
unsusceptible  of  analysis)  which  rekte  to  things 
bearing  no  resembkmce  either  to  any  of  thescnai- 
**  ble  qualities  of  matter,  or  to  any  mental  operation 
which  is  the  direct  object  of  conscionsness;  iriiadi 
**  notions  therefore,  (although  the  senses  may  fur- 

•  What  I  mean,  in  this  instance,  by  a  mixture  of  fact  and  of 
hyputbc$is»  will  be  still  more  clearly  iUusttated  by  two  quotolions 
Mr  Harrit^s  notes ;  whicb  have  the  merit  of  stating  fairly 
and  explicitly  the  tl;e  >rirsof  their  respective  authors,  without 
any  attempt  to  keep  their  absurdity  out  of  view  (according  to  the 
practice  of  tiieir  modem  disciples)  by  a  form  of  words,  ia  which 
they  are  only  obscurely  hinted  to  the  fa<lcy.  For  these  quota* 
tionsy  see  Note  (D.) 
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Btth  the^sf  occam$u  on  which  they  occur  to  the 
V  understandings),  can  neither  be  referred  to  sensa- 

tion  nor  to  reflection,  as  ihea  JowUains  or  sources^ 

in  the  acceptation  in  which  these  words  are  em- 
«  ployed  by  Locke/'  • 

The  period  at  which  these  thoughts  first  arise  in 
the  mind  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  provided 
it  can  he  shewn  to  he  a  hm  of  our  constitution  that 
they  do  arise,  whenever  the  proper  occasions  are  pre* 
tented.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  respect 
to  what  Locke  calls  innate  practical  principles ;  and 
also  with  respect  to  what  other  writers  have  called 
innate  affections  of  human  nature.  Tlie  existence 
of  both  of  these  some  have  affirmed,  and  others  de- 
nied, without  any  suspicion  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween them  turned  on  liltle  mare  than  the  meaning 

*  D'AleiDberi*s  opioion  on  this  qtiestion»  althougli  uot  uni- 
formly naititained  through  all  his  philosophical  tpecuhuiom, 

appears  to  have  coiiiciiied  nearly  with  mine^  when  he  wrote  the 
following  sentence : 

^  Let  idSu  mSa  toat  una  ^inere  que  revperieooe  repiwive; 

amis  la  maai to  doat  aoat  acqutons  des  sensattoiis  et  des  idto 

"  refl6chics,  quoique  prouv^es  par  la  m^me  experience,  n'est 
*^  pas  moins  incompreheittiblc*'' — Elem.  de  F/ul>  article  Meta* 

From  varioos  other  pasBagei  of  D^AIembeifi  writings,  it  night 

be  easily  shewn,  that  by  the  manner  of  acquiring  sensations^  he 
here  meaos,  the  manner  in  wkwh  zee  acquire  our  k/wwUdge  of  the 
primary  qmUtiu  tmUter  t  aiid  that  the  meamfrthawb^  he 
alliidet  to,  refen  to  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  •enaatioat, 

which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  consciousness ,  should  supgest  the 
knowledge  of  external  things,  to  which  they  bear  no  resemblance. 


lOi        ON  Locke's  account  of  thb     Emmy  I. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

* 

1H£  SAM£  SUBJ£CT  CONTINUED*  * 

»  • 

Me  Locke's  quibbles,  founded  ou  the  word  imiate^ 
were  early  remarked  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Innaie 
is  a  word  he  poorly  play^  upon ;  the  ri^t  word, 

*  If  any  of  my  readers  should  think,  that,  m  this  section,  I 

make  too  wide,  and  t  o  abrupt  a  tranMtion  from  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  our  Knowledge,Ho  that  which  relates  to  the 
moral  constitutioii  of  htmwn  nature,  I  mast  beg  Aeav<e  to  remind 
them  that,  in  doing  so,  I  am  only  following  Mr  Locke's  nnange* 
mentin  his  elaborate  argument  against  innate  ideas.  The  inde* 
linitc  use  which  he  there  makes  of  the  word  idea,  is  the  chief 
tource  of  the  ooofusion  which  runs  thnmgh  that  discussion.  It 
fs  justly  observed  by  Mr  Hume,  that  he  employs  it  in  a  very 
**  loose  sense,  as  standing  for  any  of  our  perceptions,  ow  sensa. 
**  tions  and  passions,  as  well  as  thoughts,'*—"  Now,  in  this  sense,** 
continues  Mr  Hume,  I  should  desire  to  know  what  can  be  meant 
by  asserting,  that  self.love,  or  resentment  of  iiyuries,  or  the  pas- 
sion  of  love  between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate  V*  The  following 
passage,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  same  note,  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance in  its  spirit  to  that  quoted  in  the  text  from  Lord 
Sliaftesbury. 

^  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  terms  emjiloyed  by  those  who 
**  denied  innate  idcas^  were  not  chosen  with  such  caution,  nor  so 

exactly  defined,  a.s  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about  their  doctrine. 

For  what  is  meant  by  imatcf  If  innate  be  equivalent  to  natu* 
^  ral,  then  all  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be 
"  lowed  to  be  inoatc  or  natural;  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the 
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though  less  used,  is  comiaiuraL    For  what  has 
burth,  or  progress     the  foetus  out  oS  the  womby 
to  do  in  this  case?  The  question  is  not  about  the 
^  time  the  ideas  entered,  tnr  the  JMment  that  one 
•**  body  caone  out  of  the  other ;  but  whether  the  con- 
^  stitutioaof  man  be  such,  that  being  aduit  or  grown 
**  up,  at  such  or  such  a  time,  sooner  or  later  (no 
matter  when)  certain  ideas  will  not  infallibly,  in- 
**  cvftably,  necessarily  spring  up  in  him."  • 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, after  what  Locke  has  written  with  so  mndh 
2eal  against  innate  principles^  boUi  speculative 
and  practicalj  that  his  own  qnnion  upon  this  subject, 
as  distinctly  stated  by  himself  in  other  parts  of  his 
works,  does  not  seem  to  have  been,  at  bottom,  so 
very  different  from  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  as  either 
of  these  emment  writers  imagined.  All  that  has 
been  commonly  regarded  as  most  pernicious  in  the 
'first  book  of  his  fissay,  is  completely  disaw)wed  and 
-done  away  by  the  following  very  explicit  decLiration  : 
He  that  hath  the  idea  oi*  an  intelligent,  but 
^  frail  and  weak  being,  made  by  and  depeadiug  on 

latter  ward,  whether  in  opposition  lo  tmcoiaiiioii,  artificial,  or 
miraculous.  If  by  iaimte  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth, 

the  dispute  scoms  to  be  frivolous;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  in. 

quire  at  what  time  thinking  begins,  whether  before  or  after  fmr 

birth.'*— Hume's  Essays,  Vol.  IL  (Note  A.) 

^  I  have  snhsCitatedyHi  this  quotation,  the  phrase  ceifOMttefy 
instead  of  Sbaftesbury^s  example*-— /Ae  $dea9  order,  tdnmutra* 
t'wn^  and  a  God  ;  with  the  tIcw  uf  separating  his  general  observa- 
tion from  the  particular  application  which  he  wished  to  make  of 
it,  la  the  tnctfiom  which  this  qnotation  is  bomwedi^*--(See  LeU 
le»  to  a  Sludenl  at  the  Univen^ity,  Letter  8.) 
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another,  who  is  omnipoteBt,  perfectly  wise  end 
good,  will  as  certainly  know,  that  maxi  is  to 
^  honour,  fear,  and  obejrGod,  as  that  the  lun  tfaiiies 
when  he  sees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but  the  idea  of 
two  such  brings  in  his  mind,  and  will  turn  hb 

**  thoughts  that  wayand  consider  them,  he  will  as  cer- 
tainly  find,  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and  dependent, 

"  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  supreme  and  in- 
finite,  as  he  IB  certain  to  find  that  threes  Jitur^  and 
seveity  are  less  than  fifteen^  if  he  will  consider  and 
compute  those  numbers  \  nor  can  he  be  surer  in 
^  a  dear  morning  that  the  mm  is  risen,  if  he  will 
<«  but  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.  But 
yet  these  truths  being  nerer  so  oertmi,  never  so 
«  clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  either  or  ail  oi  them, 
who  will  never  take  the  pains  to  employ  his  faonl* 
ties  as  he  should  to  inform  hiuiself  about  them."  ^ 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  illostnitioii 
than  this  of  the  truth  of  Locke's  observation,  that 
most  of  the  ccmtroyersies  among  philosopher!  ace 
merely  verbal.    The  advantage,  in  point  of  une({ui- 
vocal  expression,  is  surely,  in  the  present  instance, 

not  on  his  side  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  ajip.u  ent 
scope  of  his  argument,  and  still  more,  oi  the  absurd 
fables  which  he  has  quoted  in  its  support,  the  fore- 
going passage  is  sufiicient  to  demonstrate,  that  lie 
did  not  himself  interpret  (as  many  of  his  adversaries, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  some  of  his  admirers,  have 
done)  his  reasonings  against  innate  ideas,  as  lead* 
ing  to  any  couciuiiion  inconsistent  with  the  certainty 

•  Locke's  Ebsav,  B.  it.  c.  xiii.  §  3. 
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of  humui  knowledge,  or  with  the  reaUtj  md  immu* 
tability  of  mml  distinctioiu. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  collateral  topic  at  greater 
length  than  I  would  dheiwiae  Iwre  iaoep  in  conae* 
quence  chiefly  of  the  application  which  has  been 
Biadey  nee  Lodke^s  time,  of  the  principiea  which  I 
iiave  been  controverting  in  the  precedpg  chapters, 
to  the  eitabliahment  of  a  doetrine  sribvetaivia  itf  ^ 
our  reasonings  concerning  the  moral  adinini^itration 
of  the  unhrerae.  Dr  Utiloheaim,  bne  of  the  moat 
Malous^  and  most  able  advocates  for  morality^  seems 
to  hsnre  psved  the  way  fiir  ihe  soepiieiflm  of  aome  of 

his  successors,  by  the  uii^uurdcd  facility  with  which, 
potwitbatainding  hia  hoatiUty  to  Locke'a  ccmcluttoni 
concerning  hmaie  praeHcal  principles^  he  adopted 
hia  i^inions,  and  the  peculiarities  oi*  hia  phcaseology, 
nfMi  respect  to  die  origin  of  our  ideas  in  general. 
I  have  already  observed,  that,  aooordiag  to  both 
these  writers,  it  is  the  province  of  seme  to  intitK 
duce  ideas  into  the  mind ;  and  of  reason^  to  com- 
^  pare  them  together,  and  to  traoe  their  reiationa 

very  arbitrary  and  unfounded  assumption,  un- 
doubtedly, as  I  trust  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in 
a  former  part  of  this  argument }  but  from  which  it 
fi^wed,  as  a  necessary  oonseqnence,  that,  if  the 
words  light  and  wrojig  express  8ini})le  idea^  the 
origin  of  these  idett  must  be  referred,  not  to  reaaont 
but  to  some  appropriate  power  of  perception.  To 
.   this  power  Uutcheson,  after  the  example  of  Sheftes- 

bury,  gave  the  name  of  the  viural  .seusc  ;  a  plinusc 
which  haa  now  grown  into  such  familiar  use,  that  it 
is  occasionally  employed  by  many  who  never  think 
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of  connecting  it  with  any  particular  philosophical 
theory, 

'  Hutcheson  himself  was  evidently  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  which  his  hmguage  might  be  sup* 
posed  to  involve  ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  them,  though  with  very  little  success,  in 
the  following  caution  :  "  Let  none  imagine,  that 
calling  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  perceptions  of 
sense,  upon  apprehending  the  actions  ami  afFec- 
tions  of  anoth^t  does  diminish  their  reality,  more 
than  the  like  asseitions  concerninc^  all  pleasure  and 
pain,  happiness  or  misery*    Our  reason  often  cor« 
rects  the  report  of  our  senses  about  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  external  action,  and  corrects  such 
"  rash  conclusions  about  the  affections  of  the  agent* 
But  whether  our  moral  sense  be  subject  to  such  a 
dnorder  as  to  have  different  perceptions  from  the 
same  apprehended  aiiections  in  any  agent,  at  dif- 
^  ferent  times,  as  the  eye  may  have  of  the  colours 
of  an  unaltered  Object,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine : 
perhaps  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  instances  of 
**  such  a  change.    ^\Tiat  reason  could  correct,  if  it 
^  fell  into  such  a  disorder,  I  know  not ;  except  sug- 
gesting  to  its  remembi^ce  its  foimer  approba- 
tions,  and  representing  the  general  sense  of  man- 
•*  kind.    But  tliis  does  not  prove  ideas  of  virtue 
^  and  vice  to  be  previous  to  a  sense,  mcxe  than  a 
f*  like  correction  of  the  ideas  of  colour  in  a  person 
under  the  jaundice,  proves  that  colours  are  per- 
ceived  by  reason,  previously  to  sense." 
Mr  Hume  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
an  evasion,  and  he  has  accoidiagiy,  with  his  usual 
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4uniteiie88y  pushed  this  scheme  oi  morals  (which  he  evi- 
dently adopted  from  Huteheson  and  Shaftesbury)  to 
its  oltmiate  and  its  Intimate  conclusicm.  The  words 
right  and  wrong  (he  asseited),  if  they  express  a  dis- 
tiuction  at  all  analogous  to  that  between  an  agree- 
able md  a 'disagreeable  cohur,  can  signify  nothing 
in  the  actions  to  which  they  are  applied,  but  only 
certain  effects  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.    As  it 
is  iuiproper,  therefore  (according  to  the  doctrines 
of  Locke's  philosophy)  to  say  of  an  object  of  taste 
that  it  is  srveet,  or  of  heat  that  it  is  in  the  JirCy  so  it 
is  equally  improper  to  speak  of  morality  as  a  thii^ 
independent  and  uncliangeable.       Were  I  not," 
says  be»     afraid  of  appearing  too  philosophical,  I 
should  remind  my  readers  of  tlutt  famous  doctrine 
^  supposed  to  be  fully  proved  in  modem  times, 
*  that  taste  and  colours,  and  all  other  sensible 
qualities,  lie,  not  in  the  bodies,  but  merely  in  the 
senses.*    The  case  is  the  same  with  beauty  and 
deformity,  v  'triue  and  vice."  *  In  consequence  of 
tliis  view  oiP  the  subject,  he  has  been  led  to  repre- 
sent morality  as  the^  object,  not  of  reason^  but  of 
iaste  ;  the  distmct  offices  of  which  he  thus  describes? 
The  former  conveys  the  knowledge  of  tm^i  and 
falsehood  ;  the  latter  gives  the  sentiment  of  beauty 
''and  defoiinity,  vice  and  virtue.    The  one  dis- 
'*  covers  objects,  as  lliey  really  stand  in  nalme, 
*^  without  addition  or  diminution  \  the  other  has  a 
^  productive  quality,  and,  gilding  or  staining  all  na- 
tural  objects  with  the  colours  borrowed  from  in- 

♦ 

«  Homers  Essaysi  Yd.  I.  Note  (F.) 
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**  temal  sentiment,  raises,  in  a  manner,  a  new  ciea- 

Without  abandoning  the  hypothesis  of  a  moral 
semCf  Hutcbe«oa  might,  I  think,  have  made  %piau^ 
sible  defenoe  at  -leait  against  such  inferences  as 
tliesc,  by  availing  himself  of  the  very  ingenioiis  and 
original  remarii  already  quoted  t  from  his  own  wwks^ 
with  re^spect  to  extension,  figure^  and  motion.  Un«  . 
fortunately,  he  borrowed  almost  all  his  illustrations 
from  the  secondari/  qualities  of  matter ;  whereas, 
had  he  compared  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire 
our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  to  our  perception  of 
such  qualities  as  extension  and  figure,  his  language^ 
if  not  more  philosopliical  than  it  is,  would  have  been 
quilt  inapfdicalile  to  such  purposes,  as  it  has  been 
since  made  subservieiit  to^  by  his  sceptical  followers. 

Exiemkn  was  certainly  a  quality  peculiarly  fitted 
for  obviating  the  caviL  of  his  advcj  sarics ;  the  no- 
tioi^  of  it  (although  none  can  doubt  that  it  was  ori* 
js^ally  suggested  by  sense)  involving  in  its  very 
nature  an  irresistible  belief  that  its  olgect  possesses 
an  esnstefnee^  not  only  independent  of  our  percep* 
tions,  but  necessary  and  eternal^  like  the  truth  of 
a  mathematical  theorem. 

The  solid  aiiswer,  however,  to  the.  sceptical  con- 
sequences deduced  from  the  themy  of  9Limralsense^ 
is  to  deny  the  hypothesis  which  it  assumes  with  re* 
sped  to  the  distinct  provinces  of  sense  and  of  rea^ 
sou.    That  the  oi  igin  of  our  notions  of  7  igkt  and 

*  Hume^B  Essays,  Vol*  II,  Appendix^  concerning  Moral  Senti- 
ment. 
^  bee  p.  Sb. 
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wrmig  is  to  be  relerred  to  the  latter  part  of  ourcoii«> 
Btkntkm,  and  not  to  the  foimer,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  shew  in  another  work.  At  present,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  how  offennve  soever  this  language  may 

be  to  those  whose  ears  have  been  exclusively  fami* 
liarized  to  the  logical  phraseology  of  Locke,  it  is  per* 
fectly  agreeable  to  the  common  apprehensions  of 
mankind ;  which  have,  in  all  ages,  led  them  to  oon» 
sider  it,  not  only  as  one  of  the  functions  of  reason, 
hut  as  its  prinuny  and  most  imporkmi  function,  to 
guide  our  choice,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  between 
right  and  wrongs  good  and  m/L— The  deeisioiiB  of 
the  understanding,  it  must  be  owned,  with  respect 
to  moral  truth,  differ  from  those  which  relato  to  a 
mathematical  theorem,  or  to  the  result  of  a  chemicat 
ei^riment,  inasmuch  as  they  are  always  accompa- 
nied with  some  feeling  or  emotion  of  the  heart ; 
but  on  an  accurato  analysis  of  this  compotmded  sentp- 
menty*  it  will  be  found,  that  it  is  the  intellectual 
judgment  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  feeling, 
and  not  the  feeling  of  the  judgment. 

Nor  is  the  language  which  I  have  adopted,  in 
preference'to  that  of  Loeke,  with  respect  to  the  On- 
gin  of  our  Moral  Notions,  sanctioned  merely  by 
popular  authority.  It  coincides  escaetly  with  the 
mode  of  speaking  employed  by  the  soundest  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity.  In  Plato's  Theaetetus,  Socrates 
observes,  that  it  cannot  be  any  of  (he  powers  of 
sense  that  compares  the  perceptions  of  all  the 
senses,  and  apprehends  the  general  affections  of 
*^  things asserting,  in  opposition  to  Fhytagoraa, 

•  See  Note  (K.) 
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that  "  this  power  is  reason^  or  the  goveruii^  prin* 
ciple  of  the  iiiiiid/'~To  iUustnte  what  he  means 
by  tiie  general  affections  qf  t/iings  ho  mentions^  as 
examples^  ideniit^^  number f  mulUude^  dissimiliiudep 
equaliti/y  inequaliU/^  xaA&y  xai  aig^oor ; — an  enmue- 
ntioD  which  k  of  itself  tufficimit  to  shew  how  very 
nearly  his  vkjw  of  thijy  subject  approached  to  the 
eoDchirioiiB  which  1  have  been  endeaTouriiig  to  esta- 
blish  concerning  the  Origin  of  our  Knowledge.  * 
The  sentence  which  inmiediaitely  follows  could  not 
have  been  more  pointetUy  expressed,  if  the  author 
had  been  combating  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense, 
as  explained  by  Dr  Hutcheson  :     It  seems  to  mc, 
that  fen:  acquiring  these  notions^  there  i»  not  ap- 
•*  pointed  any  distinct  or  aj^ropriate  organ  ;  but 
that  the  mind  derives  them  frcnn  the  same  powers 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  contemplate  and  to  in*  » 
vestigate  truth*"  t 

*  See  upon  this  subject  Cudworth's  Immutible  Morah'ty,  pw 
I00|  €i  icq,  and  Ptice^s  Review^  &c.  p.  50, 2d  Edit 

t  Mof  Asm— OTA^RINAT  TOIOTTON  OTAEK  TOTTOIS  OPF A* 

•JtoL^Tui  t^t^moTfif — 'Oueie  it  fo^nTif  yi  T^oStQ nttaatr ,  aiTTi  ^HTUf 
voT  i^fi  J»  y^X*         AUTH  KAb'tturni  Tfxyfii*r§oiirat  wipi  TA  O  N  T  A. 

Tht  reproduction  of  the  same  phiiusopbical  doctrines^ia  difiep> 
cot  ages,  in  consequence  of  a  recunrencs  of  similar  circum* 
stances,  has  been  oflcn  remarked  as  a  curious  fact  in  the  history 

of  ihf  human  iniad.  In  the  case  now  bcforo  us,  the  expressions 
which  Fiato  pats  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  can  be  accoonted 
Ibr  only  by  the  wonderful  shnilaniy  between  the  doctrine^  of  Pixk 
UigoFas  and  those  of  some  modem  sceptics*  ^  Nothingi!'  accord* 
ing  to  Protagoras,  '*  is  true  or  falst%  any  more  than  sweet  or  sour 
in  Uiclff  but  relatively  to  the  percdvtng  mind." — *<  Mau  the 
measure  of  all  things;  and  every  thiiig  is  that,  and  no  other. 
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The  diflcuasioii  into  which  we  have  been  thus  led 
almost  insensibly,  about  the  ethical  scepticism  which 
teems  naturally  to  result  from  Locke's  account  of 
the  origin  of  our  ideas,  while  it  serves  to  demon* 
strate  how  intimate  the  connection  b  between  those 
questions  in  the  science  of  Mind,  which,  on  a  super- 
fidal  view,  may  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  will,  I  hope,  suggest  an  apo- 
kgy  for  the  length  of  some  of  my  arguments  upon 
scholastic  questions,  apparently  foi  eigii  to  every  pur- 
pose of  practical  utility.  I  must,  more  especially,  re- 
quest, that  this  consideration  may  be  attended  to, 
when  I  so  oiten  recur  in  these  pages  to  the  paradox 
of  Hume  and  Bericeley  concerning  the  existence  of 
the  Material  World.  ^  It  is  not  that  I  regard  this 
theory  of  idealism^  when  considered  by  itself,  as  an 
error  of  any  serious  moment ;  but  because  an  exami- 
nation of  it  affords,  in  ray  opinion,  the  most  palpable 
and  direct  means  of  exploding  that  principle  of 
Locke,  to  which  the  most  serious  of  Mr  Hume's 
sceptical  conclusions,  as  well  as  this  comparatively 
inoffensive  tenet,  may  be  traced  as  to  their  com* 
men  root.  In  offering  this  apology,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  magnify,  beyond  their  just  value,  the 
inquiries  in  which  we  have  been  now  engaged,  or 
diose  which  are  inunediately  to  follow.   Then:  uti« 

**  which  to  everyone  it  teems  to  be  ;  so  that  there  can  be  nothing 
true,  nothing  existent,  distinct  from  the  niind*s  own  percep« 
turns,'*   Thia  kit  maiim,  indeed,  it  mentioned  at  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  theory  of  thit  ancient  sceptic.  n«rr«» 
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lity  is  altogether  accidental  f  mmog,.  not  from  the 
positive  accestten  they  briii^  to .  wr  ftodc  of  icwiiti* 
iic  tnitbst  but  irom  tW  pemiciQu;^  tmdency  of  tke 
doctrines  to  wUdfat  they  ave  cpfosedL   On  ikia  oe- 
casioii>  thi»e£Qj:e,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  acquiesce 
in  tlie  estimate  fanned  bjr  Mr  Tucker  of  the  linitaA 
importance  of  Metaphysical  studies  j  hjmeyer  much 
I  may  be  inclined  to  diqpute  tibe  nnirarsalitf  of  ils 
application  to  all  the  difierent  branches  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy.    Indeed,  I  shaU  esteem  nqndf 
fortunate  (considering  the  magnitude  of  the  errois 
which  I  have  been  attempting  to  cmrect)  if  I  ahaU 
be  found  to  have  merited*  in  any  degree,  the  praise 
of  tliat  humble  usefulness  which  he  baa  so  beautiiiit* 
iy  described  in  the  following  words  : 

.The  science  of  abstruse  learning,  when  eim- 
**  pletely  attained,  is  like  Achilles's  spear,  that  heal- 
ed  the  wounds  it  had  made  before*   It  casta  no 
additiuiial  light  upon  the  paths  of  life,  but  dis- 

perses  the  clouds  with  which  it  had  OTerq;iread 

them  ;  it  advances  not  the  triiveller  one  step  on 
his  journey,  but  conducts  him  back  again  to  the 
;>put  from  whence  he  had  wandered."  * 

*  Light  ot  Nature  Pursued*   Introd.  xxxiii.  (London,  XJ66,) 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

f 

ON  SOME  PREVAILING  MISTAKES  WITH  RESPECT  TU 
THE  IMPOET  AND  AIM  OF  THE  BERKELEIAN  SYS- 
TEM. 


It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  Essay,  to  enter  at  all 
into  the  argument  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  the 
Berkeleian  theory ;  but  only  to  correct  some  mis- 
takes concerning  the  nature  and  scope  of  that  specu- 
lation, which  have  misled  many  of  its  partizans  as 
well  as  of  its  opponents.  Of  these  mistakes  there 
are  two  which  more  particularly  deseiTe  our  atteh- 
tioD.  The  one  c<teifounds  the  scheme  of  idealism 
with  those  sceptical  doctrines,  which  represent  the 
existence  of  the  Material  World  as  a  thing  which  is 
douhtjul :  the  other  confounds  it  with  the  physical 
theory  of  Boscovich,  which,  while  it  disputes  the 
correctness  of  the  commonly  received  opinions  about 
some  of  the  qualities  of  Matter,  leaves  altogether 
untouched  the  fnetaphysicalcpies^<mi  whether  Mat* 
ter  possesses  an  independent  enistence  or  not  ? 
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1*  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  the  slightest 

acquaintauce  with  the  history  of  philosophy,  thaty 
among  the  various  topics  on  which  the  ancient  seep- 
tics  exercised  their  ingenuity,  the  question  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Material  World  was  alwa^ 
a  favourite  subject  of  disputation.    Some  doubts  on 
the  same  point  occur  even  in  the  writings  of  philooo- 
phers,  whose  general  leaning  seems  to  have  been  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  dogmatism.    Plato  himaelf 
has  given  them  some  countenance,  by  hinting  it  as 
a  thing  not  quite  impossible^  that  human  life  ia  a 
eontinued'sleep,  and  that  all  our  thouglits  are  only 
dreams.*    This  scepticism  (which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  most  persons  have  occasionally  experienced  in 
their  early  years  t)  proceeds  on  principles  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  doctrine  of  Berkeley,  who  assorts, 
with  the  nu)8t  dogmatical  confidence,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  Matter  is  impossible^  and  that  the  very  sup- 
position of  it  is  absurd.       The  existence  of  bodies 

out  of  a  mind  perceiving  them,'^  he  tells  us  expli-^ 
citly,    is  not  only  impossible,  and  a  contradiction  in 

terms ;  but  were  it  possible,  and  even  real,  it  were 
**  impoissiblu  we  should  ever  know  it." 

The  attempt  of  Berkeley  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  the  Material  World,  took  its  rise  from  the  attempt 
of  Descartes  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  contrary 
proposition.  Both  undertakings  were  equally  imphi- 
losophical ;  for^  to  argue  in  £ivour  of  any  of  the  fun- 

f  -  ■■    ■  "  Wf  an*  satli  slnft' 

"  As  ilreanis  nic  uia  io  on,  an  !  our  litllc  liff 

**  Is  rounded  wiUi  •  »kcp.~i>iiaketp<;ure,  fmtpai* 
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damental  laws  of  human  belief  is  not  less  absurd 
than  to  call  them  in  question.  In  this  argument, 
however,  it  must  be  p^ranted,  that  Berkeley  had  the 
advantage ;  the  conclusion  which  he  formed  being 
unavoidable,  if  the  common  principles  be  admitted 
on  which  they  both  proceeded.^  It  was  reserved 
for  Dr  Reid  to  shew,  that  these  principles  are  not 
only  misupported  by  proof,  but  contrary  to  incon- 
testable facts  ;  nay,  that  they  are  utterly  incoii* 
oeivable,  from  the  manifest  inconsistencies  and  absur* 
dities  which  they  involve,  t  All  this  he  has  placed 
in  so  clear  and  strong  a  light,  that  Dr  Priestley,  the 
most  acute  of  his  antagonists,  has  found  nothing  to 
object  to  his  argument,  but  that  it  is  directed  agaiubt 
a  phantom  of  his  own  creation,  and  that  the  opinions 
nvhich  he  combats  were  never  seriously  maintained 
by  any  philosophers,  ancient  or  modem,  t 

With  respect  to  Mr  Hume,  who  is  commonly  con- 
flidered  as .  an  advocate  for  Berkeley's  system,  the 
remarks  which  I  have  ottered  on  the  latter  writer 
must  be  understood  with  great  limitations.  For, 
although  his  fundamental  principles  lead  necessarily 
to  Berkeley's  conclusion,  and  although  he  has  fire-  ^ 
quently  drawn  from  them  this  conclusion  himself, 
yeti^  on  other  occasions,  he  relapses  into  the  language 
of  doubt,  and  only  speaks  of  the  existence  of  the 
Ma^rial  World  as  a  thing  of  which  we  have  no  satis- 
factory evidence.  The  truth  is,  that  whereas  Berice* 
ley  was  sincerely  and  bona  fide  an  idealist,  Hume's 
leading  object,  in  his  metaphysical  writings,  pliunly 
was  to  inculcate  a  universal  scepticism.    In  this 

*  Not#  (F.)  t  Note  (O.)  J  Note  (li.) 
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respect)  the  real  scope  pf  his  arguments  has,  I  thi^J^ 
bjeenimamdentoodbymoity  if  not  by  ilU  ^  Jiis  upt 

poneuts.    It  evidently  was  noi^  an  they  beem  to  h^v^ 

supposed,  to  enit  reasomng  m  fw6mnee  to  our 

instinctive  principles  of  belief;  but  by  Illustrating 
the  contradictory  concluwom  to  which  our  di^Bsreot 
faculties  lead,  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in  the 
same  suspicious  darkaess.  In  other  words,  his 
was  not  to  interrogate  Nature,  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  but  by  a  cros^'C^aimnaHQn  of 
Nature,  to  involve  her  in  such  contradictions  as 
might  set  aside  the  whole  of  her  evidence  as  good 
for  nodung. 

With  respect  to  Berkeley,  ou  the  other  haod«  it 
appears  from  his  writings,  not  only  tluil  be  con- 
sidered his  scheme  oi  idealism  as  resting  on  di^mon- 
•  strative  proof,  but  as  more  agreeable  to  the  comnum 
apprehensions  of  mankind,  than  the  prevailing  theo- 
ries of  philosophers,  concerning  the  independent 
existence  of  the  Material  A\'orld.       If  the  princi- 
pies,"  he  observes  in  the  Preface  to  bis  Dialqgiieisb 
**  which  I  here  endeavour  to  propag^ate  are  admitted 
for  true,  the  con^uences  which  I  thipk  evidently 
flow  from  them  are,  that  atheism  aad  scepticism 
will  be  utterly  destroyed ;  many  intricate  points 
"  made  plain  ;  great  difficulties  solved  ;  speculation 
referred  to  practice ;  and  men  reduced  from  paM- 

doxes  to  common  sense." 

That  Mr  Uume  was  perfectly  awa^  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  aim  of  his  own  philosophy 
and  that  of  iierkeley,  is  manilest  fnnn  the  following 
very  curious  note,  in  whidit  vi^hile  he  represents  it 

19 
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as  the  common  tendency  of  both  to  lead  to  scepti- 
enin»  h»  assumes  to  himseU^  entirely  the  merit  of 
this  inference.    After  stating  the  argument  againflt 
the  existence  of  matter,  he  adds :     This  argument 
^  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkeley  ;  and,  indeed,  most  <^ 
the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  author  form 
tibebest  lesBcmsof  scepticism  which  are  to  be  found 
either  among  the  ancient  or  modem  philosophers, 
Bajie  not  excepted.    He  professes,  however,  in 
his  title-page  (and  undoubtedly  vv  ith  great  truth), 
to  have  compcNged  his  book  against  the  sceptics  as 
well  as  against  the  atheists  and  free-thinkers.  But 
that  all  his  arguments,  though  otherwise  intendeds 
are  in  reality  merely  sceptical,  appears  I'rom  this, 
thai  &ey  admit  of  no  answer^  and  produce  no 

**  conviction.  Their  only  effect  is  to  cause  thai 
^  momentary  amazement  and  irresolution  and  cm- 
fusion  which  is  the  result  of  scepticism/' 
The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the 
scope  of  Beikeley*8  argument  may  serve,  at  the 
same  time,  to  illusti-ate  that  of  Dr  Acid's  reply  to  it, 
whidi  has  been,  in  general,  strangely  misunderstood* 
In  order  to  have  a  just  idea  of  this,  it  is  necessary 
always  to  bear  in  mind^  that  it  is  not  directed  against 
the  sceptical  suggestions  of  the  Pyrrhonists,  but 
agauiat  Berkeley's  inferences  from  Locke's  prind* 
pies  \  or  rather  against  the  principles  from  which 
these  infierencea  were  deduced.  The  otrject  of  the 
author  is  not  to_  bring  forward  any  new  proofs  that 
Matter  doea  exist,  nor  (as  has  been  often  very  un« 

candidly  affirmed)  to  cut  short  all  discussion  upon 

Aia  queatim,  by  an  unphiiosophical  iqppeal  to  popu- 
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lar  belief:  but  to  overturn  the  pretended  demon- 
sti-atiou,  that  Matter  does  ^0/  exist,  by  exposing  tho 
futility  and  absurdity  of  the  principles  which  it  as- 
sumes as  data.  That  irum  these  data  (which  had 
been  received,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  as 
incoutrovertibie  articles  of  faith),  both  Berkeley  and 
Hume  have  reasoned  with  unexceptionable  fisumess, 
as  well  as  incomparable  acuteuciis,  he  acknowledgea 
in  every  page  of  his  works ;  and  only  asserts,  that 
the  force  of  their  coiiciuMOU  is  auiiihiiated  by  the 
falseness  and  inconsistency  of  the  hypothesis  on 
which  it  rests.  It  is  to  rcaaumng^  therefore,  and 
to  reasoning  alone,  that  he  appeals,  in  combating 
their  doctrines  j  and  the  ground  of  his  objection  to 
these  doctrines  is,  not  that  they  evince  a  blameaUe 
freedom -and  boldness  of  discushiou  ; — but  that  their 
authors  had  suffered  themselves  too  easily  to  be 
carried  along  by  the  received  dogmas  of  tlie  schools. 

The  very  gross  misapprehensions  which  have 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  Dr  Reid'a 
book  have  probably  been  owing,  in  part,  to  the  un- 
fortunate title  which  he  prefixed  to  it,  of  An  In- 
"  quiry  into  the  Huiikiu  Mind,  on  the  Principles  qf 

Common  Sense.*'  So  far,  however,  frem  meaning, 
by  tliat  plirase,  to  intimate  a  more  than  due  respect 
fbr  the  established  opinions  of  any  particular  sect  or 
party,  it  must  appear  evident  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  work,  that  his  sole  in- 
tention was  to  disclaim  that  implicit  reverence  for 
the  current  maxims,  and  current  phrasediogy  of  the 
learned,  which  had  so  widely  misled  his  two  iilustri- 
eua  predecessors,  Berkeley  and  Hume }— to  awert. 
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in  diis  most  important  branch  of  science,  an  unlimit- 
ed right  of  free  inquiry  ;  ami  to  set  an  example  of 
this  freedom,  by  appealing  from  Locke's  fiindamen* 
tal  hypothesis  (a  hypothesis  for  which  no  argument 
can  be  produced  but  the  authority  of  schooknen) 
to  the  unbiassed  reason  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
this  common  reason  qf  rnankind  which  he  uniformly 
represents  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth ;  and 
of  its  decisions  he  forms  his  estimate,  neither  from 
ihe  suffinges  of  the  learned  nor  of  the  ignorant,  but 
from  those  Fundamental  Laws  oi'  Belief  which  are 
manifested  in  the  universal  conduct  of  mankind,  in 
ail  ages  and  countries  of  the  world  ;  and  to  the  guid- 
ance of  which  the  speculative  sceptic  must  necessarily 
submit,  the  very  moment  he  quits  the  solitude  of  the 
doset  It  is  not,  therefore,  vulgar  prejudice' that  he 
wishes  to  oppose  to  philosophical  speculation,  but 
the  essential  principles  of  the  human  understanding 
to  the  gratuitous  assumptions  of  metaphysical  theo- 
rists. But  on  this  topic  I  intend  to  explain  myself 
more  fully  on  a  f  uture  occasion. 

While  Reid,  however,  in  his  controversy  with 
Hmne  and  Berkeley,  thus  opposes  argument  to  ar- 
gument, he  does  not  follow  the  example  of  Descartes, 
in  attemptin^i;  to  confirm  our  belief  of  the  existence 
of  matter,  by  the  aid  of  deductive  evidence*  All 
snch  evidence,  he  justly  obsenes,  must  necessarily 
taike  ibr  granted  some  principles  not  more  certain 
nor  more  obvious  than  the  thing  to  be  proved  ;  and 
therefore  can  add  nothing  to  its  authority  with  men. 
who  ha^e  duly  weighed  the  nature  of  reasoning  and 
of  demonstrative  proof.   Nor  is  this  aU»  Where 
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scepticism  is  founded  on  a  suspicion  of  the  possible 
feUihility  of  the  hunuux  facuitiesy  the  very  idea  of 
correctii^  it  by  an  appeal  to  argument  is  nugatory ; 
inasmuch  as  such  an  appeal  virtually  takes  fior  g/cax^ 
ed  the  poraniount  authority  of  those  laws  of  belief 
which  Uaie  sceptic  calls  in  question*  The  belief 
therefore,  of  the  existence  ii£  Matter,  is  left  by  Dr 
Reid  on  the  very  same  footing  on  which  Descartes 
fiiund  it ;  open,  as  it  then  was,  and  at  it  must  for 
ever  remain,  to  the  sceptical  cavils  which  affect  equal- 
ly every  judgment  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  fonning ;  but  freed  completely  from  those  meta^ 
physical  olgections  which  assailed  it»  as  at  variance 
with  the  conclusions  of  philosophy. 

But  although,  in  so  .fiur  as  the  argument  of  the 
Berkeleians  is  coucenied,  Dr  Reid's  reasonings 
appear  to  me  to  be  unanswerable,  I  am  not  eom^ 
pletely  satisfied  that  he  has  stated  tlie  fact  on  liis 
pwn  side  of  the  question  with  sufficient  iulness  and 
coiTectness.  The  grounds  of  my  hesitation  on  this 
point  I  propose  to  explain,  at  some  length,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  this  Essay.  In  the  meantime,  I 
think  it  of  still  greater  importance  to  caution  my 
readers  against  another  misapprehension  (equally  re- 
mote with  the  former  from  truth),  by  which  the 
Berkeleian  controversy  has  been  involved,  by  some 
late  writers,  in  additional  obscurity* 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  remarks 
which  are  to  follow,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  (for 
the  sake  of  those  who  are  little  conversant  witli  the 
history  oi'  Natuial  PhUobophy),  that,  according  to 

an  ingenious  theory,  proposed  about  ii%  years  ago 
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by  fatbfir  fiosfioviiih,  *  tb^  mHk>mi  whidi  are  coa^ 
Monly  entertaiiiai  mcmiiig  the  qualities  of 
JdatteFt  Ml  tbe  muU  of  lash  «nd  unwarranted 
Meiraces  fiwm  the  phensiSfiu  The  id* 

Iniate  clemeniA  (we  are  taught)  of  whkh  Matter  ia 
eampoaed,  ere  unestended  atoms*  or,  hi  odier  words, 
mathetmUkal  pomU^  tnulued  nitli  certain  powera  of 
altaolioB  and  iiefNUsioB ;  sad  il;  k  finmi  tliese  poms 
tiiat  ail  the  physical  appeamujceii  of  the  universe 
*mst«  Tihft  efibotSy  fisr  oxtmple,  whidi  are  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  actual  contact,  are  all  produced  by  repuL 
siie  fiiciees,  oomipying  tiiote  parix  of  spjioe  wliene 
bodies  are  perceived  by  our  semes ;  and  therefore 
die  comd  idoa  that  we  ought  to  annex  to  fnatter^ 

considered  aji  an  object  or'  perception,  is  merely  that 
of  apcnoer  qf  remtance^  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
compressing  power  wliich  our  physical  strength  en-, 
ables  us  to  exert* 

With  regard  to  this  theory,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  give  any  decided  opinion.  That  it  is  attended 
mth  some  very  puzzling  difficulties  of  a  metaphysical 
nature^  must,  I  think,  be  granted  by  its  most  zeal- 
ous advocates  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  denied,'  that  the  author,  or  his  eomnientators, 
have  been  successful  in  establishing  three  propo- 
sitions. 1  •  That  the  supposition  of  particles,  extend- 
ed and  perfectly  hard,  is  liable  to  strong,  if  not  to 
insnrmountable  objections.  2.  That  there  are  no 
facts  which  afford  any  direct  evidence  in  support  of 

•  ThewiH  PkUotophim  Naiurdii.  (First  published  at  Vienna 

in  iiJS) 
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it.  And,  3.  That  Llierc  are  some  indisputable  facts 
which  favour  the  opposite  hypothesis.  In  proof  of 
the  last  proposition,  among  a  variety  of  otlier  argu- 
meutSy  m  ^peal  has  been  made  to  the  compres- 
sibility  and  elasticity  of  all  known  bodies  ;  to  tlicir 
contraction  by  coid^  and  to  certain  optical  and 
electrical  experiments,  which  shew  that  various  ef- 
fects, which  our  imperfect  senses  lead  us  to  ascribe 
Co  the  actual  ccmtact  of  difl^nt  bodies,  are,  m  iact, 
produced  by  a  repulsive  power,  extending  to  a  real, 
though  imperceptible  distance  from  their  snrfaeea. 
The  same  phenomena,  therefore,  may  be  produced 
by  repulsion,  which  we  commonly  ascribe  to  contact ; 
and  ii^  so,  why  not  refer  to  the  same  cause  all  effects 
^  die  same  nature  ?  ^ 

•  The  following  passage  in  Locke,  when  coiisitfercd  in  cun- 
ficction  with  suiue  others  in  his  writings,  would  almost  tempi  one 
Mo  think,  that  a  theory  concerning  Matter,  somewhat  analogous 
|o  that  of  BoBcovich,  had  occasionally  passed  through  his  mind, 

'*  Nay,  posbibly,  if  wc  could  emancipate  ourselves  from  vulgar 

notions,  and  raise  our  thoughts  as  far  as  they  cuuld  reach,  to 

a  closer  contemplation  of  tAingi,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at 
**  si»me  dim  and  seeming  conception,  how  matter  might  at  first 
"  be  made,  and  bei;in  to  exist  by  the  power  of  that  eternal  first 

Being. — But  this  being  what  would  perhaps  lead  us  too  far 
"  from  the  notions  on  which  the  philosophy  now  in  the  world 

is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  so  far  fiom  them 
^  as  to  inquire,  so  far  as  grammar  itself  would  authorise,  if  the 
'*  common  settled  opinion  opposes  it." — Essay  on  Human  Ua- 
^crstanding.  Book  iv.  chap.  x.  §  j  8. 

Whoever  chooses  to  examioo  the  grounds  upon  which  1  have 
hasarded  the  foregoing  observation,  may  compare  the  passage 
just  quoted  with  what  Locke  has  said  of  cohesion^  in  Book  ii. 
chap,  xxiii.     23,  24,  €t  seq.  more  particularly  in  §§  26  and  2J. 

From  the  same  passage,  Dr  Reid  conjectures,  that  ^'  Locko 
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A  theory,  essentially  the  same  with  this,  has  been 
proposed  of  late  by  difierent.  writers  in  this  islandt 
who  seem  to  have  been  led  to  it  entirely  by  tjieir 
own  speculations,  without  any  knowledge  oi'  its  hav* 
ing  been  previously  started  by  another ;  and  it  has 
been  iii  consec^uence  oi  the  particular  view  which 
some  of  them  have  taken  of  the  subject,  that  the 
misapprehension  which  I  am  anxious  ut  pitscnt  to 
correct  has  chiefly  arisen.  In  fact,  the  systems  of 
Boflcovich,  and  of  Berkeley,  have  not  the  most  re- 
mote relation  to  each  other.  The  account,  indeedt 
of  some  of  the  qualities  of  Matter  which  is  given  in 
the  former,  is  very  ditterent  from  that  commonly 
entertained ;  but  this  account  does  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  Matter,  as  an  existence  distinct 
from  the  perceiving  Mind.  It  does  not  affect,  in  the 
least,  our  notions  of  extension  and  iigurc  ;  nor  even 
those  of  hardness  and  softness,  any  further  than  aa 

*  had  a  glimpse  of  the.  system  which  Berkeley  afterwards  ad» 
**  vaoced,  though  be  thought  proper  to  suppress  it  within  his  own 

breast."  (ICssays  on  tfie  InUll.  Puwns,  p.  1/0.)  I  think  it 
much  more  pioiuibie,  from  tlie  hints  dropped  iu  other  parts  of 
his  essay » that  he  had  some  vague  notion  of  a  theory  approaching 
to  that  of  Boscovich*   The  following  remark  confirms  me  in  this 

TCoijjecture : 

**  Hardness  consists  in  a  firm  cohcision  of  the  parts  of  matter^ 
**  making  up  masses  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the  whole  does 
^  not  easily  change  its  figure.  And,  indeed,  hard  and  soft  are 
^  names  that  we  give  to  things  only  in  relation  to  the  constitu- 
^  tion  of  our  own  hudii's  ;  that  being  generally  called  hard  by  us, 

which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner  than  change  iigurc  by  the 
^  pressure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
**  softy  which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts  upon  an  easy  and 
*•  unpainlui  touch."    Book  ii.  chap.  iv.  §  4»«— See  Note  (I.) 
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k  defines  these  qualities  by  the  reltidm  i^Melif  Ihey 

bear  to  our  animal  force.  The  resistaoee  opposed 
to  eur  eflforts  hnpliev  an  etkteiice  distmet 
as  much  as  the  eiibrts  we  ase  eonsekms  o(  malfing 
imply  owr  ovta  existeiice  $  sHsd,  ^heteSlM^  whether 
we  proceed  on  the  common  notions  concerning  mait^ 
ter,  or  en  the  hypothesiSB  ef  Beseotieh,  the  autinmty 
of  that  law  of  our  nature  wiiich  leads  us  to  aserifoe 
19  things  external  an  independent  and  pennanenC 
existence,  remains  unshaken.  According  to  Berke- 
ley, extension  and  figure,  hardness  and  softness,- and 
all  other  sensible  qualities,  are  mere  ideas  of  the 
mind,  which  eannot  possibly  exist  in  an  ittsmtiettt 
substance.  • 

That  the  infimnce  which  I  ham  now  diSHivil 

against  the  scheme  of  idealism,  from  tlie  theory  o( 
Boseo^ch^  19  perfectly  agreeable  to"  the  metaphysi^ 
cal  views  of  tliat  profound  and  original  philosopher, 
appears  from  various  passages  in  his  works :  in  parti- 
cular, from  the  following  observations,  which  I  trans- 
late literally  from  one  of  his  supplements  to  the  di- 
dactic poem  of  Btiiedictus  Stay,  de  Systeviaie 
Mtmdi: 

By  the  power  of  reflection^  we  are  enabled  to 

*  A  remark  to  the  same  purpoM  has  been  made  by  Mr  Smitfai 
in  his  Efttay  on  the  External  Senses.      Whatever  system  may 

"  be  adopted  concern  in  j>  the  hardness  or  sofbiess,  the  fluidity  or 
"  solidity,  the  compreshibility  or  iDCompressibility  of  the  resist- 
ing  substi^nce,  the  certainty  of  our  distinct  sense,  and  feeling  of 
^  its  externality,  or  of  its  entire  independency  upon  the  organ 
^  which  perceives  it,  or  by  which  we  perceive  it,  cannot,  in  the 
"  smallest  degree,  be  affcctt-d  by  any  such  system."— Essays  on 
Fhilosuphical  Subjects,  p.  204* 
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distinguish  two  different  classes  of  ideas  excited 
m  our  minds.  Tosoitte  of  Ibeae  weare  isapeliedt 
bi/  a  very  powerful  instinct^  common  to  all  men^ 

(4 1^  ascribe  m  ongu^  fiMceigii  to  Ibe  sobid  itself,  and 
depending  OB  eertani  extenMl  objects.  Others 

<^  we  believe  wkb  tbe  inosl  coaplete  coimctMi»  to 
bam  ibeir  origin  in  the  aund,  and  to  depend  on 
tbe  Hiind  for  ibeir  ejuatoaee.    Tbe  iastnuMala 

^<  or  organa  by  wbidi  we  racem  tbe  fiiit  kind  of 

«<  ideas  are  called  the  nemes  :  their  external  cause^ 
or,  as  it  18  eanunonly  ealled,  the  ohjecty  is  denoted 
by  the  words  matter  and  body.    The  source  of 

^<  Ae  seeond  ebMs  of  our  ideaa  (wbicb  we  diseoiirer 
by  i*eflectLng  on  the  subjects  of  our  own  conscious- 

«  ness)  is  called  the  mnd  or  sot^ 

lu  tliis  manner  we  become  iiet^iialnted  with  two 

different  kinds  of  subsktnces  (the  sobstaacea 

of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge)  ;  tlie  one,  a 
soiaiUe  or  perceptible  substance ;.  tbe  other,  a  sub* 
stance  endowed  with  the  powers  of  thoui:rht  and 
of  volitiott*.  Of  tbe  e^ustence  of  neither  is  it  possi* 
ble  for  us  to  doubt  (such  is  the  foree  of  those  inti- 
mations  we  receive  from  nature)  ;  not  even  in  those 

^  cases  when,  oflering  violence  to  ourselves,  we  Us* 
ten  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Pyrrhonists  and  the 
Egoists,  and  ether  so^stical  perverters  of  the 

"  truth.  Nay,  even  these  sceptics  themselves  are 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  whatever  doubts  they 
may  have  experienced  in  their  liours  of  specula- 
tion,  vamsb  completely  when  the  objects  of  tb^ 

"  doubts  are  presented  to  their  senses.'* 

*  Uoma:,  11^5.  l  oin,  i*  «53I. 
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I  do  not  take  upon  nie  to  defend  the  piopriety 
of  all  the  ej^pressions  employed  in  the  foregoing 
passage.  I  quote  it  merely  as  s  proof,  that  Bosco- 
vich  himself  did  not  conceive  that  his  peculiar  no- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  Matter  had  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  &V0U1*  the  conclusions  of  Berkeley. 
On  the  eontrary,  he  states  his  dissent  from  these 
conclusions  in  the  strongest  and  most  decided  terms ; 
coinciding  so  exactly  with  Reid  in  the  very  phrase- 
ology  he  uses,  as  to  atibrd  a  presumption,  that  it 
approaches  nearly  to  a  correct  and  simple  enuncia- 
tion of  the  truth. 

In  the  foregoing  remarka  oii  Boscovich's  theory, 
considered  in  contrast  with  that  of  Berkeley,  I  have 
had  an  eye  chiefly  to  some  qpecokticms  of  the  late 
Dr  Hutton  ;  a  philosopher  eminently  distinguish- 
ed by  originality  of  thought ;  and  whose  writings 
could  not  have  failed  to  attract  much  more  notice 
than  they  have  yet  done,  if  the  great  variety  of  his 
scientific  pursuits  had  left  him  a  little  more  leisure 
to  cnltivate  the  arts  of  composition  and  o£  arrange- 
ment. It  would  be  fortunate,  in  this  respect,  for 
his  Uteraiy  iame,  ii  the  same  iriendly  and  skilful 
hand  which  has  illustrated  and  adorned  his  geological 
researches,  would  undertake  the  task  of  guidii^  us 
through  the  puzzling,  but  interesting  labyrinth  of 
his  metaphysical  discussions. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr  Hutton's 
argument  concerning  hardness  and  incompressibi- 
lity :  ' 
In  thus  distinguishing  tilings,  it  will  appear. 
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that  incompressibflity  and  hardness,  L  e.  powers 
resutiDg  the  change  of  volume  aiultigure,  are  the 

*•  properties  of  an  external  body  ;  and  that  the^  are 
the  essential  qualities  oi'  that  extended,  figured 
thing,  so  far  as  it  is  only  in  these  reristing  powers 

*^  that  the  conceived  thing,  termed  body^  is  judged 


■ 

IJ 

*^  But  these  properties  of  body,  or  those  powers, 
are  Bot  found  to  be  absolule ;  so  £tt  as  a  hard 
body  may  be  either  broken  or  made  soft,  and  so 
iar  as,  by  oompr^on,  '8  body  may  be  diminished 

**  ill  its  volume. 

Hence,  the  judgment  diat  has  been  formed 
from  the  resistance  of  the  external  thing,  is,  in 
some  measure,  to  be  changed ;  and  that  forst 

**  opinion,  with  regard  to  appiirent  pennanency, 
whicsh  might  have  been  formed  from  the  lesist^^ 

**  ance  of  the  perceived  thing,  must  now  yield  to 
the  positive  testimony  of  the  sense,  whereby  the 
body  is  perceived  to  be  actually  diminished.  That 
power  of  resistance,  therefore^  from  whence  a 
state  of  permanency  had  been  concluded,  is  now 
found  to  be  overcome^  and  those  apparent  pro- 
perties  of  die  body  are,  with  ail  the  certainly  of 

"  human  observation,  known  to  be  changed. 
**  But  if  the  resistance,  which  is  opposed  by  a  natn- 

"  ral  l)ody  to  the  exertion  of  our  will,  endeavouring 
to  destroy  the  volume,  should  be  as  perfectly  over- 

"  coiiitj  as  is  that  of  harchie^s  in  fluidity,  then  the 
common  opinion  of  mankind,  which  supposes  the 

**  extension  of  a  body  to  be  pcrmaneut,  woiUd  ne** 

I 
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^  oeMarily  be  ehanged*   For,  at  prearat,  we  think 
that  this  resisting  power,  which  piescrvts  volume 
*^  in  bodies,  is  absolutely  in  its  nature  insurmount- 

*^  able,  as  it  ceitainly  is  in  relation  to  our  moving 
«  power* 

Instead,  then,  of  saying  that  matter,  of  which 
natural  bodies  are  composed,  is  perfectly  hard  and 
^*  impenetrable,  which  is  the  received  opinimi  of 
«  philosophers,  we  would  affirm,  that  there  is  no 
permanent  property  of  this  kind  in  a  material 
thing,  but  that  there  are  certain  resisting  powers 
in  bodies,  by  which  their  volumes  and  figures  are 
presented  to  us  in  the  actual  information ;  which 
powers^  however,  might  be  overoome.    In  that 
*^  case,  the  extension  of  the  most  solid  body  would 
^<  be  considered  only  as  a  conditional  thing,  like  the 
hardness  of  a  body  of  ice ;  which  hardness  is,  in 
the  aqueous  skate  of  that, body,  perfectly  destroy* 
^  ed/^  • 

All  this  coincides  perfectly  with  the  opniooa  of 

Boscovich  (  and  it  must,  I  think,  appear  conclusive 
to  every  person  who  reflects  on  the  sulgect  with  due 

attention.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  doctrine 
here  maintained  repugnant  to  the  natural  vppn^ 
hensions  of  the  mind  ;  or  requiring,  for  its  com- 
prehension,  habits  of  metaphysical  rehnement.  In* 
deed,  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  to  the  fol- 
lowing incontestable  remark,  long  before  made  by 
Berkeley,     that  both  hardness  and  resistance," 

*  Bissertaiioiis  oo  different  iubjecU  ia  Nadiial  Phiknopby, 
pp.  289  and  290*  v 
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Which  words  he  considers  as  perfectly  synonymous 
frith  solidity,    are  phunly  rehtive  to  our  sensed ; 
^  it  being  evident,  that  what  seems  hard  to  one 
**  aninial,  may  appear  soft  to  another,  who  hath 
greater  force  and  firmness  of  limbs."  • 
The  case,  however,  is  very  different,  when  we 
find  Dr  Berkeley  and  Dr  Hutton  attempting  to 
place  extension  iknd  figure  on  the  same  footing  with 
hardness  and  resistance.     The  former  of  these 
writers  seems  to  have  considered  the  ideal  existence 
of  ea^tension  as  still  more  manifest  than  that  of  so>- 
Udiiy;  having  employed  the  first  of  these  propo- 
sitions  as  a  medium  of  proof  for  the  establishment 
of  the  other.      If  extension  be  once  acknowledged 
to  have  no  enstence  without  the  mmd,  the  same 
must  necessarily  be  granted  of  motion,  soUdity^ 
smd  gtavity,  stnee  they  idl  evidently  suppose  ex- 
tension.    It  is  therefore  superfluous  to  inquiry 
particularly  concemiikg  each  of  them.   In  deny- 
f  *  ing  extension,  you  have  denied  them  all  to  have 
any  real  existence*''  t 

That  Dr  Hutton's  opinion  concerning  magnitude 
and  figure  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  Beikeley,' 

appears  not  only  from  the  general  scope  of  his 
Theory  of  Perception,  but  from  the  account  which 
he  himself  has  given  of  the  various  particulars  by 
which  he  conceived  that  theory  to  be  discriminated 
from  the  Berkeleian  system.  It  may  now,^'  says 
he,    be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  theory  here 

^  Bcfkeley*8%ofks«^-J)iiUin,  17S4>  Vol.  I.  p.  133. 
t  Vd.  1.  p.  133. 
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**  given  of  perception,  altliough  at  first  sight  it  may 
be  thought  aiimkur  to  that  of  Dr  B»:b%»  yftBi 
**  be  found  to  dlHlr  llom  it,  both  in  its  nature  and 
in  it4  operatiooi  upon  aoieMa  \  altkoMfgh  iie  wi^ 
♦*  cluswny  that  magnitude  and  figure  do  not  eaist 
ea:t^rmlfy  in  r^latkm  to  tiie  mmd^  Jolksm  natu* 
ralbf  as  a  consequence  of  both.** 

It  is,  indeed,"  be  coatiuu?^    a  neoesisary  cw- 
sequence  of  both  theories,  ibst  magnitudie  and 
figui  e  do  not  exist  in  nature,  or  sujbsi&t  ^^JUemaUy» 
but  that  these  are  purely  spiritual,  or  idiw  in  the 
mind ;  jfVii^,  /toaster,    Uu^  only  ^mt  in  ^hiofi 
tiie  two  theories  agree.**  * 
It  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  my  pre^^t  pur- 
pose to  attempit  to  fellow  the  very  ingenioui^  Mjtm 
through  the  elaborate  expoiiitiqu  which  he  lia$  given 
of  the  diaracteristieal  peouUaritiea  of  his  own  doe- 
trine.    I  have  studied  it  with  aU  the  attention  in 
my  power,  but  without  being  able  iuUy  to  compve- 
hend  its  meaning.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  it  arises,  m  agrait  measure^  fitim 

a  mistaken  connection  which  Dr  Hutton  had  sup- 

poNd  betweea  hi.  own  phykeia  c«B«lu<»aD. .  «oa. 

ceruing  hardness,  or  relative  incompressibility,  and 
Berkeley's  metaphysical  argument  ugaiust  the  in- 
dependent existence  of  things  extemaL  How  clear- 
ly this  distinction  was  seized  by  fSoscovich,  ^js  df^ 
mmstrated  by  a  passage  already  quoted :  And  ac- 
cordingly, it  may  be  remarked,  that,  uot^vithstanding 
the  numerous  olgections  which  have  b^  made  to  the 

a  liuUoo  Prutciples  of  Knowledge,  VoU  L  p»  S57» 
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ydidity  of  liis  reasonings,  none  of  his  critics  has  re- 
ftsed  him  die  jHlufle  of  the  most  luminous  perspicuity. 

The  trutli  is,  that,  while  the  conclusions  of  Bos- 
co?ich  and  of  Hutton,  with  reqpect  to  nuUteTf  so£ur 
as  hardness  or  relatiTe  incompressihility  is  coneem- 
ed»  otter  uo  violence  to  the  common  judgments  of 
mankind,  but  only  aim  at  a  more  correct  and  scien- 
tific statement  of  thejact  than  is  apt  to  occur  to  our 
fint  hasty  apprehendons,— the  assertion  of  Berkeley, 
that  extension  and  Jigvre  have  merely  an  ideal  or 
(aa  Dr  Hutton  calls  it)  a  spiritual  oistence,  tends 
to  unhinge  the  whole  frame  of  the  human  under- 
standing, by  shaking  our  omifidence  in  diose  prin- 
cq^les  of  belief  which  form  an  essential  part  of  its 
.  conatitalioii*  But  on.  this  point  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity, of  explaining  myself  more  fully,  in  the 
come  of  some  obserfatioiu  whiah  I  impose  to  aSkt 
on  the  philosophy  of  Dr  Ileid. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

On  the  foundation  of  owr  Beli^  qf  the  existence  qf 

the  Material  JVorld,  according  to  the  statement 
q/^  Reid. — Strictures  on  that  statement. 

I  HAVE  already  said,  that  Reid's  account  of  the 

existence  of  Matter,  although  correct  so  &r  aa  it 
goes*  does  not  embrace  all  the  cinnimstaDces  of  the 
questioa*  The  grounds  of  this  observation  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  with  all  possible  brevity ;  but, 
before  proceeding  to  the  discussion,  it  is  necessary 
4o  premise  some  remarks  on  a  principle  of  our  oonsti- 
tutioUj  which  may  at  iirst  sight  appear  very  foreigu 
to  the  preseqt  argumrat ;  I  mean,  wr  belief  of  the 
permanence  or  stability  of  the  order  of  nature. 

That  all  our  physical  reasonings,  and  all  those 
observations  on  the  course  of  events,  which  lay  the 
foundaticm  of  Joresight  or  sagacity ^  imply  an  ex* 
pectation,  that  the  order  of  things  will,  in  time  ta 
come,  continue  simili^  to  what  we  have  experioiced 
it  to  be  in  time  past,  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  stand 
in  need  of  illustration ;  but  it  is  not  equally  dear, 
how  this  expectation  arises  at  first  in  the  mind.  Mr 
Plume  resolves  it  into  the  association  qf^  ideaSf 
which  lefids  us,  after  having  seen  two  events  often 
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conjoiuedy  to  aaticipate  the  second,  whenever  we  see 
the  first  theory  to*  which  a  very  strong  objeetion 
immediately  presents  itself^  That  a  single  experi- 
ment  is  sufficient  to  create  as  strong  a  bcJfef  of  the 
constancy  of  the  result  as  ten  thousand.  When  a 
philowqpher  repeats  an  experiment  for  the  sake  of 
greater  certainty,  his  hesitation  doeii  not  proceed 
from  sny  doubt»  that,  in  the  same  dxcumstances^ 
the  same  phenomena  will  be  exhibited  ^  but  i'rom 
an  qqpehensioii,  that  he  may  not  have  attended 
duly  to  all  the  diiferent  circumstances  in  which  the 
first  experiment  waa  made*  If  Uie  second  experi« 
ment  should  differ  in  its  result  from  the  first,  he 
will  not  soqpect  that  any  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  laws  of  nature ;  but  mil  instantly  cooclude,  that 
the  circumstances  attending  the  two  experiments 
have  not  been  exactly  the  same. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  although  our  belief 
in  this  instance  is  not  founded  on  a  repetition  of 
one  single  experiment,  it  is  founded  on  a  long  course 
of  experience  with  respect  to  the  order  of  natur«^  in 
general.  We  have  learned,  frpn^  a  number  of  ca^s 
formerly  examined,  that  this  order  continues  uni- 
form J  and  we  apply  this  deduction  as  a  rule  to 
guide  our  antidpstions  of  the  result  of  every  new 
experiment  that  we  make.  Tliis  opinion  is  support- 
ed by  Dr  Campbell  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  very  unsatisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  It  plainly  dil&rs  essentially 
from  Mr  Hume's  theory ;  for  it  states  the  fact  in 
such  a  manner,  as  excludes  the  possibihty  of  account* 
ing  for  it  by  the  amdatim  qf  ideas  ;  while,  at  the 
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same  time,  it  suggests  no  other  principle,  by  means 
of  which  my  plaiinUe  expianatiiMi  ^  it  'may  be  ob- 
tained. Granting,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
menty  that,  after  hmng  ^eeti «  stone  often  fall,  the 
associating  principle  alone  might  lead  me  to  expect 
a  simihur  event  when  I  drop  another  ston^ ;  the 
question  still  recurs  (supposing  my  experiments  to 
have  been  hitherto  limited  to  the  descent  .of  heavy 
bodies) — Wlicnce  arises  my  anticipation  of  the  re- 
sult of  a  pneumatical,  an  optical,  or  a  chemical  ex- 
perim^t  ?  According,  therefore,  to  Campbeli'a 
doctrine,  we  must  here  employ  a  process  of  analogi- 
cal reasoning.  The  course  of  nature  has  been  found 
uniform  in  all  our  experiments  concerning  heavy 
bodies ;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude,  by  analogy, 
that  it  will  also  be  uniform  in  all  other  experiments 
we  may  devise,  whatever  be  the  ckss  of  phenomena 
to  yvhich  they  relate.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose,  tliat 
such  a  process  of  reasoning  should  occur  to  childrra 
or  savages  ;  and  yet  I  apprehend,  that  a  child  who 
had  once  burned  his  finger  with  a  candle,  would  dread 
the  same  result,  if  the  same  operation  were  to  be 
repeated.  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  case  be  di£ferent» 
in  similar  circumstances,  v\  itli  one  oi  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

In  support  of  his  own  conclusion  on  tliis  subject, 
Dr  Campbell  asserts,  ^     that  experience,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  associate  ideas  under  the 
notion  of  causes  and  eifiscts,  is  never  contracted  by 
Mane  example  only/*    He  admits,  at  the  same 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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time,  that)  in  consequence  of  the  analogical  reasoning 
ffiiich  I  meiitMiied,  Bitaxkl  philooophen  eomiiat  a 
single  experiment}  accurately  made,  as  decisive  with 
respect  to  a  themy.   It  is  evident  that,  upon  this 

supposition,  children  and  the  vidgar  must  see  two 
events  often  omjoined,  before  they  a^i:ebend  the 
relation  ot  cause  and  eflfect  to  subsist  between  them  j 
whereasy  persons  of  little  experience  are  always  pe* 
euliarly  prone  to  apprehend  a  constant  connection, 
even  when  they  see  a  merely  accidental  coiy unction* 
So  flnnly  are  diey  persuaded,  that  every  change  re^ 
quires  a  cause,  and  so  eager  are  they  to  discover  itt 
that  they  lay  hold  of  the  event  inunediately  preced- 
ing it,  as  something  on  which  they  may  rest  their 
curiosity ;  and  it  is  experience  alone  that  oonects 
this  disposition,  by  teaching  them  caution  in  investi- 
gating  the  general  laws  which  fonn  a  part  of  the 
order  of  the  universe.  • 

*  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  Enc^lopiedia  Eriiannica 
of  the  concluiheneu  of  a  single  experiment  in  proof  of  a  general 
law  of  nature,  is,  at  bottom,  the  very  same  with  the  theory  of 
Campbell  ;  and  ihcicfurc  a  separate  consideration  ot  it  is  unne- 
cessary-— Tliif  will  appear  evident  from  the  following  extract: 
fxpBSiilsHTAXr  PHILOSOPBT  seems,at  first  sight,  in  direct 

opposition  to  the  procedure  of  nature  iu  forming  general  laws.'* 
•  (The  expression  here  is  somewhat  ambiguous;  but  the  author 
plainly  means, — in  opposition  to  the  natural  procedure  of  the 
mind,  in  the  investigation  of  general  laws.)      These  are  formed 

by  ifidnction  from  multitudes  of  individual  facts,  and  must  be 
^  affirmed  to  no  greater  extent  than  the  Induction  on  which  they 
•*  arc  founded.    Yet  it  is  a  matter  ot  tact,  u  physical  law  of  hu- 

man  thought,  that  one  simple,  clear,  and  unequivocal  experi- 
^  raent*  ^ves  us  the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  truth  of  a 
"fenenl  concloaioD  fxom  it  to  every  similar  case*  Whence 
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From  these  observations^  it  seems  to  follow^  that 
ftur  expectation  of  the  contiiiiiaiioe  of  the  laws  of 
nature  is  not  the  result  of  the  a^^sociation  of  ideas^ 
nor  of  any  other  principle  gpenerated  by  experTence 
alone  j  and  Mr  Hume  has  shewn,  with  demonstra- 
tive  evidence,  that  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  any 
process  of  reasoning  a  priori.  Till,  therefore, 
some  more  satidactory  analysis  of  it  shall  appear 
than  has  yet  been  proposed,  we  are  unavoidably  led 
to  state  it  as  an  original  law  of  human  belief.  In 
doing  80,  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  wish  to  multi- 
ply unnecessarily  original  lawaor  ultimate  ^rutha^ 
nor  by  any  apprehenaon  of  the  consequences  that 
might  result  from  an  admission  of  any  one  of  the 
iheories  in  question.  They  are  ail  of  diem,  lo  far 
as  I  can  see,  equally  harmless  in  their  tendency,  but 
all  of  them  equally  unfounded  and  nugatory,  aa- 
swenng  no  purpose  whatever,  but  to  draw  a  veil 
m^r  ignorance,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  by  the 
pai^e  of  a  theoretical  phiaseology,  from  a  plain  and 
most  important  6ct  in  the  cqnatitntion  of  the  Mind* 

In  treating  of  a  very  diSerent  subject,  I  had  oc- 
casion, in  a  former  wosk,  ^  to  refer  to  some  philoao- 

**  this  anomaly  ?  It  Is  not  an  anomaly,  or  contradiction  of  the 

*^  general  maxim  ot  philosophical  investigation,  but  the  most  re* 
fined  application  of  it.    There  is  no  law  more  general  than 
*^  Ibis,  that  *  nature  is  constant  in  all  her  operations/    The  jn* 
didotis  and  simple  fom  of  our  experiment  insures  us  (we 
imagine)  in  the  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  event*   Upon  tliis  supiK)bitioo,  and  this  alone,  we  coasi- 
^  dcr  the  Experiment  as  the  faithful  representative  of  evety  po»- 
^  sible  case  of  the  coajonction."-*ArticIe  Philosophy,  §  57, 
Sec  also  (in  the  same  volume)  article  Physics,  §  103. 
*  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  iv.  sect*  5* 
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phical  opinions  of  Mr  Tui^ot,  coinciding  neaily 
witii  those  which  I  have  now  stated.  These  onhuons 
are  detailed  by  the  author,  at  considerable  length,  ia 
the  artiele  Existence  of  the  French  Enofchpedie  ; 
but  a  conciser  and  clearer  account  of  them  may  be 
ibond  in  Cmid<»cet's  discourse,  prefixed  to  his  essay  • 
On  the  application  of  analysis  to  the  probability  of 
decisioiispronouiioedbyaiiuyorityofvates.''  From. 

this  account  it  appears,  that  Turgot  resolved  "  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  the  Material  World''  in- 
to our  belief  of  the  continuance  of  **  the  laws  of 
nature or,  in  other  words,  that  he  conceived 
onr  belief,  in  the  former  of  these  instances,  to  amount 
merely  to  a  conviction  of  the  established  order  of 
phyrical  events ;  and  to  an  expectation  that,  in  the 

same  combination  of  circumstances,  the  same  event 

« 

wiU  recur.    It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that 
something  of  this  sort  was  necessary  to  complete  Dr 
Rdd's  speculations  on  the  Berkeleian  controversy  ; 
for  although  he  has  shewn  our  notions  concerning 
the  primary  qualities  of  bodies  to  be  connected,  by 
an  original  law. of  our  constitution,  with  the  sensa- 
tion  which  they  excite  in  our  minds,  he  has  taken  no ' 
notice  of  the  grounds  of  our  belief  that  these  qualities 
have  an  existence  independent  of  our  perceptions. 
This  belief  (as  I  have  elsewhere  observed  *)  is  plainly 
the  result  of  experience  ;  inasmuch  as  a  repeiiiian 
of  the  perceptive  act  must  have  been  prior  to  any 
judgment,  on  our  part,  with  respect  to  the  separate 
and  permanent  reality  of  its  object.    Nor  does 

*  Philosophy  of  ibe  Human  Mmd^  chap.  iii. 

« 
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perience  itself  affiord  a  complete  solution  of  the  pro« 
blsm;  far»  aawe.amirmistUily  Itd  byinir  percep- 
tions to  ascribe  to  their  objects  iijuiure  as  well  as  a 
pcesent  realityt  the  queatkm  still  renuins^  how  an 
we  detemiiiied  by  the  experience  of  the  past^  to  carry 
ear  inference  fbrmrd  U>  a  portion  of  timd  which  ia 

yet  to  come  ?  To  myself  the  difficulty  appears  to 
lesolve  itselff  in  the  simplest  and  most  philosophical 
manner,  into  that  law  of  our  constitution  to  which 
Tui^tt  liuig  ago,  attempted  to  trace  it« 

If  this  conclusion  be  admitted,  our  conviction  of 
the  permanent  and  independent  existence  ot^  Matter 
is  but  a  particular  ease  of  a  more  general  law  of 
belief  extending  to  all  other  phenomena*  The 
genmlisation  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  ingenkms 
and  just  \  and  while  it  coincides  perfectly  in  its  spi* 
rit  and  tendency  with  Reid's  doctrine  en  the  same 
point,  to  render  that  doctrine  at  once  mor^  precise 
and  more  luminous. 

Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  altogether  a  novel- 
ty in  the  history  of  science,  any  ftrther  than  as  it 
aims  at  a  simple  and  literal  statement  of  tlie  Jact^ 
without  prejudging  any  of  the  other  questions,  either 
physical  or  metaphysical,  which  may  arise  out  of  it. 
The  same  doctrine  is  obviously  involved  in  the  phy- 
sical theory  of  Boscovich,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
metaphysical  reveries  of  Malebranche  and  of  Leib* 
nitz.  The  last  of  these  writers  has,  indeed,  expres- 
sed it  very  clearly  and  concisely  in  one  of  his  let* 
ters,  where  he  observes  to  his  correspondent :  Les 

choses  materielles  en  elles-m^e  ne  sent  que  des 
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plienomenes  bieu  regies.***  The  creed,  said  to  be 
9o  premlent  among  the  UiBdoo8»  with  respect  to  the 
nature  ad  matter ^  would  seem  to  be  grafted  on  a  con- 
wptifm  neeAj  nmibr.  If  we  nay  rely  on  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  by  Sir  William  Jones,  it  has  not 
the  most  distaat  affinitya  in  its  origin  or  tendency^ 

to  tile  system  of  idealism,  as  it  is  now  commonly  un- 

deffaloodiatbispartoftha  world;  the  former  taking 
its  rise  from  a  high  theological  speculation  ;  the  lat- 
ter being  deduced  as  a  sceptical  consequence  irom  a 
fMntieutar  h3rpoThe$is  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  inculcated  by  the  schoolmen,  and  adopt- 
ed by  Lodee  and  hia  feOower«.     The  diffienltiei^'' 
Sir  William  tells  us,  with  great  clearness  and  pre- 
ciaaoB,  ^  attending  die  Tulgar  notion  of  material 
substances,  induced  many  of  the  wisest  among  the 
^  aneientfl,  and  some  of  the  most  enlightened  among 
the  modems,  as  well  as  the  Hindoo  philosopher^ 
to  believe  that  the  whole  creation  was  rather  an 
energy  than  a  work,  by  which  the  infinite  mind, 
who  ia  present  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  e& 
**  hibits  to  liis  creatures  a  set  of  perceptions  like  a 

e  Tbe  aanc  mode  of  speaking  baa  been  adopted  by  tome  mom 
modern  authors ;  among  others,  by  tbe  late  very  ingenious  and 

learned  2^1  r  Uobison,  in  his  Elena nts  of  Mechanical  Philosophy. 
•*  To  us,"  he  observes,  "  matter  i$  a  mere  phenomaion**  (§  1  IS.) 
Lobnitz  was,  I  think,  the  first  person  by  whom  it  was  introdu* 
cid ;  bat  in  liie  wiilings  of  Mr  Robison^  wherever  it  occurs,  it 
may  be  safely  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  physical  theory  of 
Boscovich,  to  which  he  had  a  strong  and  avowed  leaning  ;  al- 
though be  was  not  blind  to  the  various  diificulties  counccted 
ivith  iu  ^ 
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•*  wonderful  picture,  or  piece  of  music,  always  varied, 
yet  always  uniform/'  * 

In  another  passage,  the  same  author  observes, 
that    the  VedanUs^  unable  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  brute  matter  independent  of  mind,  or  to  con- 
ceive  that  the  work  of  supreme  goodness  was  left 
a  moment  to  itself,  iraagme  that  the  Deity  ia  ever 
present  to  his  work,  and  constantly  supports  a 
series  of  perceptions,  which  in  one  sense  they 
call  illusory,  though  they  cannot  but  admit  tlie 
reaUtij  of  all  creaied  Jbrms,  oj^jar  as  the  happi'^ 
**  ness  of  creatures  can  be  qffecied  by  them**  t 
The  word  mata,^'  w6  are  afterwards  informed, 
or  delusion,  has  a  snbtile  and  recondite  sense  in 
the  Vedanta  philosophy,  where  it  signifies  the  sys- 
tern  of  perceptions^  whether  of  secondary  or  of 
primary  qualities,  which  the  Deity  was  bdieved, 
by  EpicharmuSy  Plato^  and  many  truly  pious 
men,  to  raise,  by  his  omnipresent  spuit,  in  the 

**  minds  of  his  creatures  ;  biit  which  had  not,  in  their 
opinion,  any  existence  independent  of  mind/'  t 

The  essential  difTeiente  between  these  doctrines, 
and  those  which  Hume  has  shewn  to  be  necessarily 
involved  in  the  common  account  of  the  origin  qf  our 

*  Introduction  to  a  translation  of  some  Hindoo  verses, 
f  Dissertation  on  the  God&  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India* 
X  Ibid.  The  last  clause  of  tiiis  sentence  is  somewhat  .ambigu- 
ous  ;  as  it  is  not  quite  manifest,  whether  the  author  meant  an 
existence  independent  of  the  supreme  mindf  or  of  the  minds  of 
ereattd  pere^iaU  bemgt.  Neither  the  one  opinion  nor  the  other 
appeals  teconcileafale  widi  die  doctrines,  either  of  Epidiamtis 
or  of  Plato.— Vide  Bruckeri  Hist,  de  Ideis,  p.  9«  Augusts  Yin* 
deliconun,  1723m 
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kncmledgey  must  appear  obvious  to  all  who  have  any 
ac^iamtance  with  his  writings.    The  Hindoo  sys* 
tem  represents  the  material  universe  as  at  all  times 
in  a  state      immediate  dependence  on  the  divine 
energy ;— coinciding,  in  this  respect,  with  the  opi^ 
nioos  of  those  pious  men  in  our  own  quarter  of  the 
globe,  who  have  supposed  its  continned  esustence  to 
be  the  effect  of  a  creative  act  renewed  every  mo« 
meat ;  but  admitting,  in  the  most  explicit  termsi 
the  regularity  of  the  laws  according  to  which  its  phe* 
nomena  are  exhibited  to  our  senses,  and  the  reality 
of  these  phenomena  as  permanent  objects  of  science. 
The  scepticism  of  Hume,  on  die  contrary,  proceeds 
entirely  on  a  scholastic  hypothesis  concerning  per« 
eeption,  which,  when  followed  out  to  its  logical  coq« 
sequences,  leaves  no  evidence  for  the  existence, 
either  of  the  Diinne  Mind  or  of  any  other ;  nor^ 
indeed,  for  that  of  anything  whatever,  but  of  our 
srwn  impresffions  and  ideas. 

The  fault  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
the  systems  of  Leibnkz  and  of  Malebranche,  is,  that 
it  pronounces  dogmatically  on  a  mysteiy  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  £K^ulties ;  professing  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  in  which  the  intellectual  and  mate- 
rial worlds  are  connected  together,  and  to  solve  the 
inexplicable  problem  (as  Bacon  has  justly  called  it) 
with  respect  to  the  opus  quod  operatur  Dem  a 
prmcipio  usque  ad  Jinem!^  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  it  is  equally  absurd  to  reason  for 
it  or  against  it ;  but  thus  much  must  be  allowed  in 
its  &vour,  that  while,  in  its  moral  tendency,  it  is  di- 
ametrically opposite  to  that  of  the 
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it  has  sometimes  been  dassed,  it  explicitly  xeoegnimi 

the  consistency  and  ceitainty  of  those  principles  of 
belief  on  which  mankind  proceed  in  the  otdinaij 
business  of  life,  as  well  as  in  all  their  physical  inqui- 
ries coneeming  the  order  oi  nature. 

The  statement,  on  the  other  hand,  given  by  Tui  - 
go/tf  possesses  this  advantage  peculiar  to  itself,  that 
it  describes  the  8im]^e  iact  with  scientific  precision  ; 
involving  no  metaphysical  theory  whatever,  any 
more  than  Newton's  statement  of  the  law  <^  gravi- 
tation. In  both  cases,  premises  are  furnished  for  a 
most  important  conclusion  in  natural  theology  ;  but 
that  conclusion  is  as  foreign  to  our  researches  con- 
cerning the  physical  lasvs  c(  our  perceptions,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  Newton's  purpose,  to  have 
bloided  it  with  the  pliyaseal  and  mathematiGal  in** 
quiries  contained  in  his  Frhicipia. 

Nor  let  any  one  knagine  that  this  statement  has 
the  slightest  tendency  to  detract  from  the  reaUty  of 
external  olgects.  It  rests  our  evidence  or  this  reati^ 

ty  on  the  very  same  footing  with  wliat  we  possess 
for  the  regularity  and  permanence  of  those  pl^ucal 
laws  which  furnish  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
the  most  stable  objects  of  human  knowledge ;  and, 
even  when  combined  with  the  theological  hypothesis 
of  the  Hindoos,  only  varies  our  ordinary  mode  of 
conception,  by  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  per« 
petual  dependence  of  the  universe,  in  its  maiter  as 
well  as  mitsjbrm^  on  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

I  must  again  repeat,  with  respect  to  this  statement 
of  Tuigot,  that  it  differs  from  that  of  Reid  merdy 
in  resolving  jOur  belief  of  the  permanent  and  inde* 
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pendent  existence  of  matter  into  another  law  of 
our  nature  still  more  general  ^  and  of  thii  law  it  « 
worthy  of  observation,  that  its  authority  has  not  only 
been  repeatedly  recognized  by  Reid»  but  tJbat  he  has 
laid  much  more  stress  on  its  importance  than  any 
preeediog  miter.  According  to  the  statements  of 
both,  this  belief  is  assumed  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  the 
constitiition  of  the  mind  i  and  the  triding  difference 
in  their  language  concerning  it  (eonsidaring  that 
neither  could  have  borrowed  the  slightest  hint  from 
Ae  other)  adds  no  inconsideiable  weight,  to  their 
joint  conclusions. 

To  this  natural  belief,  common  to  all  mankind 
(a  belief  which  evidently  is  altogetheri  independent 
of  any  exercise  of  onr  reasoning  powers).  Rod,  as 
vtrell  as  some  other  Scotish  philosophers,  have  applied 
the  epithet  mstinctive  ;  not  with  the  vitfw  of  convey- 
ing any  new  theory  concerning,  its  origin,  but 
merely  to  exclude  the  nnsatisfiictory  theories  of  their 
predecessors.    For  this  supposed  innovation  in  lan- 
guage, they  have  been  severely  censured  and  ridi- 
culed by  a  late  celebrated  Polemic ;  but  the  strictures 
which,  in  this  instance,  he  has  bestowed  on  them» 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  them,  in  comtnon  with  the 
most  correct  reasoners  in  every  part  of  modem 
Europe.    Of  this  I  have  already  prodilced  one  in- 
stance, in  a  quotation  from  the  works  of  a  very  learn- 
ed and  profound  Italian  \  *  and  another  authority 
to  the  same  purpose  is  furnished  by  D'Alembert,  a 

♦  See  pp.  126*,  l^r,  of  this  volume. 

K  I 


writer  scrupulously  cautious  ia     selection  of  wotda; 

The  Mlowing  passage  agraet  wo  exacdf  with  Rod^ 

philosophy,  ki  pomt  of  doctriue     well  as  of  phrase- 

dogy,  thai  the  eoincideiiee  can 

^nly  by  the  anxious  fidelily  with  which  both  authors 
Oil  this  eoeaiiDny  exemplified  the  precepts  of 

the  inductive  logic. 

Ihe  truth  is»  that  as  no  rdatien  sshataeer  eaft 
be  discovered  between  a  sensation  in  the  uiind^ 

^  and  the  ohgeet  by  -whieh  it  is  oocaskmady  or  at 
least  to  which  we  refer  it,  it  does  mA  appear  pos- 
aible  to  trace,  by  dint  of  reasQning«  any  piBCtica- 
ble  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nothing 
but  a  ^ecies  of  imti$wt^  mote  sun  in  its  opejna- 

^  tion  than  res«m  itself,  could  so  foraUy  transpoit 
us  across  the  guli^  by  which  Mind  seems  to  be  se- 
panted  from  the  Material  WerhL^  « 

In  every  science,*'  the  same  author  dsewhem 

observes,  there  are  principles  true,  or  supposed, 
whidi  the  mind  seises  by  a  species  kutimU 
Tathis  hutinet  we  ought  to  yield  without  lesisU 
ance  ;  otherwise,  by  recognizing  the  existence  of 

^  m  series  of  principles  without  end,  and  Atn^m,mg 

•  En  efiet,  n*y  ayant  aucun  rapport  entre  chaque  seiisatioq, 
ct  Tobjet  qui  I'occasionne,  ou  du  moios  auqucl  aous  la  Fappor- 
tooB,  il  ne  paroit  pas  qu'ou  puisie  trouver  par  le  raisoanenMot 
^de  p«wa§e  pioMibli da ]*aa 4 1'autre :  U  n'y a qtt*uiie aspW 
^  d'iusUnct,  plus  sur  que  la  raison  m^me,  qui  puisse  nom  lor- 
^  cer  ^  i'raiKhir  uq  si  giaod  iotervaUe."— -X^ifOMfni  BrfUmmmre 
de  tEncydoptHe. 

In  the  lail  claiue  of  tbs  tenteiice^  I  bave  departed  a  Itlde 
fiem  the  woidt  of  tlie  ori^nal ;  but  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  bave 
itadered  mjr  author's  mcauiug  with  sufiickut  exactneis. 
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the  poMbilitj  of  Uny  fixed  pointt  fur  the  com* 

mencement  of  our  reasonings,  we  must  plunge 
^  ourselves  into  umveml  soepticism."  * 

The  inference  which  I  diw  from  these  quotations 
ia,  not  that  the  word  imtinct  is  employed  in  them 
widi  unexceptionable  propriety,  but  that,  in  apply* 
ing  it  to  characterise  is&^Uiiffi  judgment  of  the  mind, 
the  philosophm  who  have  been  so  cenrtemptuondy 
treeted  on  that  account  by  JPr  Priestley,  have  not 
departed  from  the  praotiee  of  their  predeeessors* 
They  alone  who  have  studied  with  care  the  scienco 
of  Hmnao  Netare,  can  be  fully  sensible  how  difficuh 
it  i^  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  clearei>t  and  most  cau« 
tiotts  thinkers,  to  describe  its  phenmnena  in  definite 
and  unequivocal  terms ;  and  how  easy  it  is,  on  the 
Other,  fiMT  the  most  superficial  eritie  to  cavil,  with 
plausibility,  at  the  best  phraseology  which  lan- 
guage can  afiord*  I^or  has  a  philosopher,  in  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  the  privilege,  as  in  some  ' 
others,  of  introducing  new  terms  of  his  own  inven* 
tMKBy  wftbout  incnrriiig  the  charge  of  absurd  and 

*  11  est  dans  cba^ue  science  des  pnncipes  vrais  ou  suppos4^ 
^  qo'oD  saiiit  pat  une  esptee  d'inttiiict,  auqael  on  doit  t'abaiuioii- 
^  ner  tans  r^mtance ;  autrement  il  faudroit  admettre  dans  les 

•*  principcs  un  progr^s  k  I'infini,  qui  seroit  aussi  absurde  qu'un 
pfQgi^  a  I'infmi  dans  les  6tres  el  dans  les  causes,  et  qui  ren- 

^  dvcit,  tMil  iecertaw,  fame  d'aa  point     d'odi  I'oo  pit  partir/' 
^BUmmi  it  fWom^,  Art  MHaphysique. 

In  the  alternative  stated  in  the  iirst  clause  of  this  sentence 
( dei  prineipes  vrais  ou  supposi$Jf  1  piesume  that  D'Alembert  had 
10  view  the  distinctioii  belwcea  those  sciences  which  rest  ulti- 
Mtely  aikfaeti;  and  the  diifereni  bnuches  of  pare  mathemaaics 
which  rest  ultimately  on  defimtiom  or  hypotkmt* 
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mysterious  affectation.  He  most,  of  necesgityy  per« 
severe  in  employing  terms  of  a  popular  origin ;  or, 
in  other  words,  in  employing  an  instrument  made 
hf  tlie  most  mde  and  unddlful  hands,  to  a  pmrpose 
where  the  utmost  conceivable  nicety  is  indispen- 
saUy  requisite. 

The  number  of  such  criticisms,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect,  would  be  conaiderabiy  diminished,  if  every 
cavil  at  an  obnoxious  word  were  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  suggestion  of  a  less  exceptionable  substi- 
tute. In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  this  study,  if  they  do  not  pro- 
fit by  these  criticisms  where  they  have  the  slightest 
foundation  in  justice,  by  approximating  more  and 
more  to  that  correctness  and  uniformity  in  the  use 
of  language^  towards  which  so  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  our  own  times  \  but  which,  after  all 
our  efforts,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recom- 
mending to  the  persevering  industry  of  our  sooces- 
sors,  as  the  most  essential  of  all  desiderata  for  insur- 
ing  the  success  of  their  researches.  Till  this  great 
end  be,  in  some  measure,  accomplished,  we  must 
limit  our  ambition  to  the  approbation  of  the  discern- 
ing few ;  recollecting  (if  I  may  borrow  the  words 
of  Mr  Burke),  that  our  condusioDS  are  not  fit- 
ted *^  to  abide  the  test  of  a  captious  ccntroversyi 

but  of  a  sober  and  even  foraying  examination ; 

that  they  are  not  armed,  at  all  points,  for  battle, 

but  dressed  to  visit  those  who  are  willing  to  give 

a  peaceful  entrance  to  truth.'*  • 

*  See  Note  (K.) 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

Cantinuatidn  qf  the  subjecL-^Indistinctniss  qf  the 
Une  drawn  by  Eeid^  as  well  as  hy  Descartes  and 
LockCy  between  the  Primary  and  tlie  Secondary 
qualities  qf  Matter.— Distinction  between  Aa 
Fr  'wiary  qualities  qf  Matter  and  its  Mathemati^ 
col  Affscticns. 

I  HAVE  yet  another  criticism  to  o&r  on  Dr  Rdd's 
lessonings  with  respect  to  percepUon;—^  critieism 
not  founded  upon  any  flaw  in  his  argument,  but 
upon  his  inattentiaiit  in  ettumenitiiig  the  primary 

qualities  of  matter^  to  a  very  essential  distinction 
among  the  particulara  comprehended  in  his  list  ^  by 
itating  which  distindaon,  he  might,  in  my  opinioiv 
have  rendered  his  conclusions  much  more  clear  and 
satisfactory. 

Into  this  oversi^t  Dr  Reid  was  very  naturally 
led  by  the  common  arrangement  of  his  immediate 
predecessors;  most  of  whom,  since  the  time  of 
Locke,  have  classed  together,  under  the  general 
title  of  primary  qualities^  hardness,  softness,  rough- 
ness^ smoothness,  &c.  with  eaetenmn^  Jlg^^*  and 
motion.  *    In  this  classification  he  has  'invariably 

*  According  to  Locke,  the  phnuury  qualities  of  matter  are  so- 
^ttitjf ,  eaifeenskm,  figiue^  BMtion,  or  rest,  and  flNoii^*  (Book  ii» 
clM|k.  niL  §  9.)  Id  the  theory  of  Berkeley,  the  word  soHdky  is 
•taployed  as  synonymoui*  with  hardness  and  resistance ,  (Berke* 
ley's  Works,  p.  133.  Vol  I.  Dublin  edition  of  1784.)  Following 
these  guides,  Reid  has  beeo  led  to  compieheiidy  in  his  enomera- 
tion  (very  inadvartendyin  my  opinion),  the  hetei^getmns  quali- 
ties specified  in  the  text. 
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followed  them,  both  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Humas 
Mind,  and  in  his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Pow- 
;  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  that  hm 
has  incidentally  stated,  in  different  parts  of  his 
works,  some  very  important  conaderations,  which 
seem  to  point  out  obviously  the  necessity  of  a  more 
strictly  logical  arrangement. 

After  observing,  on  one  occasion,  that  "  hardness 
and  HBoftness,  roughness  and  smoothness,  figure 
"  and  motion,  do  all  suppose  exUiision,  and  cannot 
be  conceived  without  it;'^he  adds,  that  he 
"  thinks  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  allowed, 
<f  that  if  we  had  never  felt  anything  hard  or  soft, 
rough  or 'smooth,  figured      moved,  we  dio«ild 
never  have  had  a  conception  of  extension :  so  that, 
'     as  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  the  notion 
^  of  extension  could  not  be  prior  to  that  of  other 
*^  primary  qualities  $  so  it  is  certain  that  it  could 
not  be  posterior  to  the  notion  of  any  of  them,  be- 
ing  necessarily  implied  in  them  all*'^  * 
In  another  passage,  the  same  author  remarks^ 
that   though  the  notion  of  space  se^ns  not  to  enter 
*^  at  first  into  the  mind,  until  it  is  introduced  by 
the  proper  dgects     sense ;  yet,  being  obco  itt«- 
troduced,  it  remains  in  our  conception  and  belief, 
though  the  objects  which  introduced  it  be  removed* 
Wc  see  no  absurdity  in  supposing  a  body  to  be 
annihilated ;  but  the  space  that  contained  it  re- 
nuuns ;  and  to  suppose  that  annihilated,  serais  to 
be  absurd.  *'t 

^  Inqviry,  cliap.  v«  lect  5« 

t  Essays  on  the  Int.  Powers,  p.  262,  4to  ediliM* 
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Amsmgthe  ymom  incoavenienoei»  rsmilting  froai 
this  indktiiict  emnneraticm  of  primary  qualities,  one 
of  the  greatest  his  been,  the  piaosibility  which  it  h» 
knt  to  tiie  rewmings  of  Berkeley  snd  of  Huine^ 
agiainat  the  eiiiteiice  of  an  external  world*  HoUdihf 
nd  e^tmtkm  being  eenfimiided  together  Ity^  bolii» 
under  one  common  dcnamiiiation,  it  aeemed  to  be  ft 
fiur  kiftMiM,  Ihiit  whateter  M 

the  one>  must  held  no  lest^  when  applied  to  the 
other*    That  thev  concltisiona^  even  with  reqiect 
to  solidity^  have  been  piuabed  a  great  deal  too  far» 
I  hsve  already  endeavomed  to  ahew ;  the  resistanee 
o^^osed  to  our  ccMupressiDg  force^  manifestly  im- 
P^yuag  the  OTiatyiwe  of  something  esiemak  ^soA 
altogether  independent  oj'  {iur  perceptions  .--—but 
•till  there  k  e  wide  dtfTerenee  betwem  the  nsden  of 
independent  existence,  and  that  ascribed  to  extension 
or   4pac^»  which»  aa  Dr  Held  observes»  canriea 
along  with  it  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  its  exist- 
ence  ia  ^temal  and  neeessary,  equally  incapable  of 
lieing  emted  6r  aanifaihited.   The  tame  remark 
may  be  applied  to  the  system  of  Dr  Hutta&»  who 
plainly  considered  extension  and  hardness  as  quali- 
ties of  the  same  order  ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of 
this,  has  been  led  to  blend  (without  any  advantage 
whatever  to  the  main  object  of  his  work)  the  meta- 
physics of  Berkeley  with  the  phy^dca  of  Boscovich^ 
80  as  to  cast  an  additional  obscurity  over  the  systems 
of  both*   It  ia  this  circumstance  that  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  the  principal  stumbling-block 
in  the  Berkdeiatt  theery,  and  whkh  diatiqgeishea  it 
from  that  of  the  Hindoos^  and  from  all  others  com- 
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monly  classed  along  with  it  by  metaphysicians }  that 
it  involves  the  annihilation  of  space  as  an  external 
existence  i  thereby  unhinging  completely  the  natural 
conceptions  of  the  mind  with  respect  to  atrath» 
about  which,  of  all  within  the  reach  of  our  faculties, 
we  seem  to  be  the  most  completely  ascertained ;  and 
which,  accordingly,  was  selected  by  Newton  and 
C3arke  as  the  ground^work  of  theur  aigiunent  for  • 
the  necessary  existence  of  God.  * 

*  This  species  of  sophistry,  founded  on  an  indistinctness  of 
classi6cation,  occurs  frequently  in  Berkeley's  writings.  It  it 
thus  that,  by  confounding  primary  and  secondary  qualities  un- 
der one  common  name,  he  attempts  to  extend  to  both,  the  coup 
clasiont  of  Descartes  and  Locke  with  respect  to  the  latter* 
"  To  what  purpose  is  it,*'  he  asks,  "  to  dilate  on  that  which  may 

be  demonstrated  with  the  utmost  evidence  in  a  line  or  two,  to 

any  one  that  is  capable  of  the  lieast  reSectioa  Mt  is  bat  iookiog 
^  into  your  own  thoughts^  and  so  try  ing  whether  you  can  con* 
"  ceive  it  possible  for  a  6ound,  or  figure,  or  motii>n,  or  cohur^  to 

exist  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived.  This  easy  trial  may 
^  make  you  see,  that  what  you  contend  for  is  a  downright  ccmh 

tradiotioa ;  insomuch,  that  I  am  content  to  put  die  wluile  on 
^  this  issue,  if  you  can  but  conceive  it  possible  for  one  extended 
**  vwveable  mhstance^  or,  in  general,  for  any  one  icfea,  or  anything 
^*  Ukt  an  ideOf  to  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it,  I 
**  shall  readily  giTe  up  the  caiiie*^-*/Vtiic^p/ieff  ^Bumm  Knoimm 
kdge,  section  jLxfL 

The  confusiun  of  thought  which  runs  through  the  foregoing 
passage  was  early  remarked  by  Baxter,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul.  In  the  Jint  sentence,  he  obterves^ 
that  figure  and  motiom  are  nicely  shuffled  in  with  colour  and 

soi/nrf,  though  they  arc  qualities  uf  a  difl'erent  kind;  and,  in 

the  Last,  that  extended  moveable  tubstance  is  supposed  to  be 
**  a  tpmu  ^  sdca;*'— in  which  caie,*"  he  adds,    Dr  Beiite- 

ley  is  Teiy  safe  in  his  argument."  (Vol.  JI«  p.  276*  3d  edit) 
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I  'm  always  unwilliiig  to  attempt  mnovalioiia  in 

language  ^  but  I  flatter  myself  it  will  not  be  consi* 
dmd  as  a  rash  or  superfluous  one,  after  the  remarks 
now  made,  if  I  distingiiish  Extension  and  Figure 
by  the  title  of  the  mathemaUcal  ^j^^ti&ns  qf  maU 
ter  ;  •  restricting  the  phrase  primary  qualities  to 
hardness  and  softness,  roughness  and  smoothness, 
and  other  properties  of  the  saiiic  description.  The 
line  which  I  would  draw  between  primary  and  ^* 
condary  qualities  is  this ;  that  the  former  necessa- 
rily involve  the  notion  of  extemion^  and  conse- 
quently of  extermUty  or  outness;  t  whereas  the 
latter  are  only  conceived  as  the  unknown  causes  of 
known  sensations;  and,  when  Jirst  apprehended 
by  the  mindy  do  not  imply  the  existence  of  any- 
thing loeally  distinct  from  the  subjects  of  its  own 
consciousness.  But  these  topics  I  must  content  my- 
self with  merely  hinting  at  on  the  present  ooca^ 
aon.  % 

m 

^  This  phrase  i  borrow  from  some  -of  the  elementary  trea- 
tises of  Nattinl  Philosophy* 
t  The  word  outnesst  which  has  been  of  late  revived  by  some 

of  Kant*s  admirers  in  this  country,  was  long  ago  used  by  Berke- 
ley in  bis  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  (sect,  xliii.) ;  and, 
mt  a  sliU  earlier  period  of  his  life,  in  his  £sny  towards  a  new 
Theory  of  Tision  (sect,  xlvi.)  I  meatioa  this,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  heard  the  term  spoken  of  as  a  fortunate  innovatfon. 

J  lot  Locke's  distinction  between  Primary  and  Secondary 
qualitiesy  see  his  Essay,  Book  iL  chap.  iii.  §  ^,  Of  its  logical 
accuracy  some  judgment  may  be  fetmed  from  its  influence  in 
leading  so  very  acute  an  inquirer  to  class  number  in  the  same 
list  with  solidity  and  aUtiuum.  The  reader  will  find  some  ad- 
ditional tUustratiooB  OB  the  subject  of  Seccmdary  Qualitias  in 
^te  (L.) 
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if  tbeie  oiMervaUoas  be  weik^raodedt  thqr  ^>tft- 

blush  i/iree  very  important  facts  in  the  History  of 
Ibe  UamaD  Miod.   !•  That  the  notion  of  the  miu 
thematical  affections  of  matter  presupposes  the  ex- 
cmae  of  our  external  aenaei  i  mafmuch  aait  is  aug* 
gested  to  ns  by  the  ome  aeiMrtiem  which  conrey 
the  knowledge  oi  ita  primary  qualities.   S.  That 
thig  notkm  in^fes  an  ineaatible  comiclioiiy  en  emr 
futf  not  only  of  the  external  existence  of  its  ob- 
jeetsy  but  of  their  neeeasary  and  eternal  exntence ; 
wheceaa,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  qualities  of  mat- 
ier,  ear  peiceptioBt  are  only  aocompanied  with  m 
belief,  that  these  qualities  exist  externally^  and  in- 
dependently of  our  eadstenee  as  pefci|nent  beings ; 
the  supposition  of  their  annihilation  by  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  implying  no  abaordity  whataoem. 
S.  That  our  conviction  of  the  necessary  existence 
of  extensien  or  space,  is  neither  the  resah  of  reo- 

soniiig  nor  of  experience,  but  is  inseparable  from 
the  very  conception  of  it ;  and  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  an  ultimate  and  essential  law  of  hu- 
man  thought. 

Tlie  same  coneluuony  it  is  manifest,  applies  to 
the  noti<m  of  time ;  a  notion  which,  like  that  of 
spaccy  presupposes  the  exercise  of  our  external 
aenses ;  but  which,  when  it  is  once  acquired,  pre* 
senta  irresistibly  ita  object  to  our  thoughts  as  an  ex- 
istence e^pialiy  independent  of  the  human  mind,  and 
of  the  ^material  unhorse*  Both  these  existences^ 
too,  swell  in  the  human  understanding  to  infinity,-— 
the  one  to  immensity— the  other  to  eternity  ;  nor 
is  it  possible  for  imagination  itself  to  conceive  a  ii-  ^ 
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mit  to  either.  How  are  these  facts  to  be  recon- 
dled  wilh  that  philosophy  whieh  teaches  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience  ? 

The  fovegmng  reasonings  have  led  us»  by  a  very 
shorty  and,  I  hope,  satisfactory  process,  to  the  ge- 
neral conclusion  which  forms  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciple  of  the  Kantian  system  ;  a  system  plahily  sug- 
gested to  the  author,  by  the  impossibility  he  found 
of  tracing  any  resemblance  between  extension  and 
tlie  sejisaiions  of  which  we  are  conscious.  The 
notion  (or  intuition)  of  space,**  he  tells  us,  "  as 
well  as  that  of  iimef  is  not  empirical  i  that  isyii 
has  not  its  oi^in  in  eicperienee.   On  the  con- 
trary,  both  these  notions  are  supposed,  or  impliedt 
as  conditions  in  all  our  empirical  perceptions ;  in- 
asmuch  as  we  cannot  perceive  nor  conceive  an 
external  object,  without  representmg  it  to  our 
thoughts  as  in  space ;  nor  can  we  conceive  any* 
^  diing,  dther  without  us  or  within  us,  without  re- 
«  presenting  it  to  ourselves  sls  in  time.    Space  and 
tsmCf  therefore,  are  called,  by  Kant,  the  two  forms 
qf  our  sensibility.    The  first  is  the  general  form 
^  of  our  external  senses ;  the  second  the  general 
**  Jorm  of  all  our  senses,  external  and  internal. 
These  notions  of  space  and  of  time,  however^ 
although  they  exist  in  us  a  priori,  are  not, "  ac« 
ootding  to  Knt,    imoita  ideas.   If  they  are 
^  terior  to  the  perceptions  of  our  senses,  it  is  only 
^*in  the  order  of  reason,  and  not  in  the  order 
of  time.    They  have,  indeed,  their  origin  in  our- 
selves ;  but  they  pressni  themselves  to  the  undeiw 
*^  standing  only  in  consequence  of  occ^ions  furnish- 
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•*  ed  by  our  sensations ;  or  (in  Kant's  language)  bj 
^  our  senUbk  modifications.   iSeparated  Irom  these 
modifications,  they  coiilcl  not  exist ;  and,  without 
theiUi  they  would  have  remained  for  ever  latent 
and  sterile.**  ^ 

•  De  Gcreiido,  Hitt.  d«s  SyBtlnes,  Toou  n.  |K  908,  f09l  It 

is  proper  tor  me  to  observe  here,  that,  for  the  little  I  know  of 
Kant's  pbilosoph^^  i  am  chiefly  indebted  to  his  critics  and  com* 
inentaton ;  more  particularly  to  M.  De  Gerando,  who  is  allow* 
ed»  even  by  Kant*8  coimtrymen,  to  hate  gntn  a  fiutfaful  expoei* 
tion  of  bh  doctrines ;  and  to  tbe  author  of  a  book  published  ai 
Copenhagen,  in  I79^i  entitled,  FhilosopkuB  Critudt  secundum 
KoMtwm  ExposUiu  SiystenuUica*  Some  very  valuable  strictures 
en  the  general  spirit  of  his  system  mi^  be  collected  from  the 
appendix  subjoined  by  M.  Prevost  to  his  French  translation  of 
Mr  Smith's  posthumous  Essays ;  from  ditfertnt  passages  of  the 
EsiaU  Philoiophiquu  of  the  same  author ;  and  from  the  first  af» 
tide  in  the  second  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

As  to  Kant*s  own  works,  I  must  acknowledge,  that,  altliou^ 
I  have  frequently  attempted  to  read  them  in  the  Latin  edition 
printed  at  Leipsic,  I  have  always  been  forced  to  abandon  the  un- 
dertaking in  despair ;  partly  froip  the  scholastic  barbarism  of  the 
ftylci  and  partly  from  my  utter  inabiliiy  to  unriddle  the  anthor^s 
meaning.  Wherever  I  have  happened  to  obtain  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  light,  1  have  derived  il,  not  from  Kant  himself,  but  from 
my  previous  acquaintance  with  those  opinions  of  Leibnitz,  Berke* 
ley,  Hume,  Reid,  and  others,  which  he"  has  endeavoured  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  under  the  deep  disguise  of  his  new  phiaseo* 
logy.  No  writer  certainly  ever  exemplified  more  systeroaticaliy, 
or  more  successfully,  the  precept  which  QuincUlian  (upon  the 
authority  of  Livy)  ascribes  to  an  ancient  rhetorician ;  and  which^ 
if  the  object  of  the  teacher  was  merely  to  instruct  his  pupils  how 
to  command  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  must  be  allowed 
to  reflect  no  small  honour  on  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Neque  id  novum  vitium  est|  cum  jam  apud  Titum  Liviirm  in- 

^  veniam  fuisae  pneceptmn  sUvmsBi  qui  discipuios  obscunue 
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The  only  important  pn^podlion  which  I  am  abia 

to  extract  from  this  jargon  is,  that,  as  extension  and 
duration  cannot  be  supposed  to  bear  the  most  dia* 
tant  resemblance  to  any  sensations  of  which  the  mind 
is  conscious^  the  origin  of  these  notions  forms  a  m^ 
nifiMt  exception  to  die  account  given  by  Locke  of 
the  primary  •sources  of  our  knowledge.  This  is  pre* 
osely  die  ground  on  whieh  Reid  has  made  his  stand 
against  the  scheme  of  Idealism :  and  I  leave  it  to 
my  readen  to  judge,  whether  it  was  not  more  phik>* 
M^^iicai  to  state,  as  he  has  doue,  the^oc^,  in  simple 
and  perspicuonatermsy  as  a  demonstration  of  the  im* 
perfection  of  Locke's  theory,  than  to  have  reared 
opon  it  a  superstmcture  of  technical  mystei7,  simi- 
lar  to  what  is  exhibited  in  the  system  of  the  Oer- 
Bum  metaphysician. 

In  justice,  at  the  same  time,  to  Kant's  merits,  I 
must  repeat,  that  Dr  Reid  would  have  improved 
greatly  the  statement  of  his  argument  against  Berke- 
leyt  if  he  had  kept  aa  constandy  in  the  view  of  his 
readers,  as  Kant  has  done,  the  essential  distinction 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  between  the 
fnatlienuUical  affections  of  matter,  and  its  primary 

**  quae  diccrcnt,  juberent,  Graven  vcrbo  uU  ns  ckotktov,  Und« 
*  ilia  scilicet  egregia  laudatio  :  Tanto  melior,  nc  ego  quidem  mttl" 

fvliich  Fontenelle  tonettmes  otes,  in  speaking  of  his  own  litersfy 
habits.  It  conveys  a  hint  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  au- 
tiiori;~but  which  1  would  not  venture  to  n  commcDd  to  that 
dan  who  may  aspire  to  the  g}oiy  of  fouadijig  new  schools  of 
^hUosophy. 
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qtuUities.  Of  this  distinction  he  appears  to  have 
been  fiilly  awaie  liunaelft  from  a  pattage  whieh  I  ibr« 
merly  quoted-;  but  he  has,  in  general,  slurred  it  over 
ID  a  manner  which  seemed  to  unply»  that  he  conai* 

dered  them  both  as  precisely  of  the  same  kind. 
I  ahall  only  add  jhriher^  that  the  idea  or  oonoep* 

tion  of  viotion  involves  the  idea  both  of  extension 

and  of  ime.  That  the  ideaof  Uma  might  have  been 
formed,  without  any  ideas  either  of  eattermon  or  of 
nwiion^  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
equally  clear,  wfaethtr  l3ie  idea  of  moljdfi  premippoai^ 
e$  that  of  ej.  tension^  or  that  of  extendm  the  idea  of 
motkm.  The  question  rdates  to  a  &ct-of  soma  cu* 
riosity  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  Mind  ;  having, 
for  its  object,  to  ascertain,  with  logical  preoiaian» 
the  occasion  on  which  the  idea  of  ea;(emwn  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  acquired.  But  it  is  a  question  al- 
together foreign  to  the  bubjeet  of  the  foregoiug  dis* 
eussiolu  Whichever  of  the  two  condusions  we  may 
adopt,  the  force  of  Reid's  argument  against  Locke's 
princ^  will  be  found  to  remain  undimmisbad.  * 

•  Sec  note  (M.) 
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ON  THB  INFLUENCB  OF  LOCKS's  AUTHOBITT  UPOV 

TU£  FUILOSOFfilCAL  SYSTEMS  WHICH  PREVAILED 
IN  FRAVCB  DURING  THE  LATTER  PART  OF  THB 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY* 


The  account  given  by  Locke  of  the  origin  of  our 
ide«s»  which  fiuniiahed  the  chief  aihject  ef  one  of 
the  foregoing  Essayst  has,  for  many  years  past,  been 
adopted  impUdtly,  end  almost  univenaUy,  as  a  fim- 
damental  and  unquestionable  truth  by  the  philoso- 
phers of  IVanoe.  U  was  early  aanctkmed  in  th«t 
country  by  the  authority  of  FonteneUe,  whose  mind 
WIS  probably  prqpared  far  its  leoeptionp  by  some  si- 
milar discussions  in  the  works  of  Gassendi  ;^  at  a 
later  period,  it  acquired  miM^  additaonal  celebri^ 
from  the  vague  and  exaggerated  encomiums  of  Vol- 

taixe;  and  it  has  sinoa  been  assumed,  as  the.coi»> 

mon  basis  of  their  respective  conclusions  concerning 
the  history  of  the  Human  Understandingt  by  Goabp 
ilillae,  Tnrgott  Helvethis,  Diderot,  D'Almbert, 
Condorcet,  Destutt-Tracy,  De  (jersndo^  and  many 
other  writers  of  die  highest  rqnitatioiit  at  complete 
variance  with  each  other,  in  the  general  spirit  of 
their  phikMophical  systems.  * 

•   Tipui  ki  philoMpbet  Fna^obde  caaidahaat  ftH  gloiie  4b 
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But  altliough  all  these  ingenious  men  have  laid 
hold  eagerly  of  this  common  principle  of  reasonings 
and  have  vied  with  each  other  in  extolling  Locke 
for  the  sagacity  which  he  has  displayed  in  unfolding 
it,  hardly  two  of  them  can  be  named  who  have  un- 
derstood it  exaotly  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  perhaps 
not  one  who  has  understood  it  precisely  in  the  sense 
annexed  to  it  by  the  author.  What  is  still  more  re* 
markable*  the  praise  of  Locke  has  been  loudest  him 
those  who  seem  to  have  taken  the  least  pains  to  as- 
oertaiik  the  import  of  his  conclusions. 

The  mistakes  so  prevalent  among  the  French 
philosophers  on  this  fundamental  question,  may  be 
accounted  for,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  implicit 
oonfidepoe  which  they  have  reposed  in  Condillac  « 
(wlioiu  a  late  author  *  has  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  ike  Father  qf  Ideologtf)^  as  a  faithful  expounder 
of  Locke's  doctrines ;  and  by  the  weight  which 
Locke's  authority  has  thus  lent  to  the  glosses  and 
inferences  of  his  ingenious  disciple.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  Condillac's  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Hu* 
man  Knowledge,  af):er  remarking,  that    a  philoso** 

pher  often  announces  the  truth,  without  being 
^  aware  of  it  hunself he  adds,  that    it  seems  to, 
^*  have  been  by  some  accident  of  this  sort,  that  the 
•*  Peripatetics  were  led  to  assume,  as  a  principle 
*•  that  all  our  knowledge  comes  by  the  Senses :— a 

prindple  which  they  were  so  far  from  compre- 

^  86  ranger  au  notnbre  des  disciples  de  Locke,  et  d^adnettre  ses 

**  principes." — Dm  Gerando,  dc  la  Giniraiioa  d<s  C<jmjissanc€9 
HumavieSi  p.  81« 

« JDcittttt*  i  racy.  7 
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hending,  tbdt  none  of  them  was  able  to  unfold  it 
ai  detail ;  and  which  it  waa  reaenred  for  the  mo* 
dems  to  bring  to  light,  ader  a  long  succes^uon  of 

Bacon,'*  the  same  author  continues,  "  waa  per- 
hapa  the  first  who  peimved  it ;  having  made  it 
the  grouiid-vvork  oi'  a  treatise,  in  which  he  gives 
excellent  precepts  for  the  advancement  of  the 
•*  sciences.  The  Cartesians  rejected  it  with  con- 
tempty  because  they  formed  their  judgment  of  «it 
only  upon  the  statement  given  by  the  Peripate- 
tics.  At  lastt  Locke  laid  hold  of  it,  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  by  whom  its  truth  was  d&> 
monstrated/' 

Of  the  meaning  which  Condillac  annexed  to  this 

discovery  of  Locke,  a  ^sufficient  estimate  may  be 
fixrmed  from  the  followiy^  sentence :  Aoc<nding 
to  the  system  which  derives  all  oui^  knowledge 
from  the  Senaea,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
**  form  a  precise  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
*^word  idea.   Our  ideas  are  only  sensations,  or 

"  portions  abstracted  from  some  sensation,  in  order 
to  be  oonaidered  apart.    Hence  two  sorts  of  ideas^ 
*•  the  sensible,  and  the  abstract**  •    On  other  oc- 
casions, he  tells  us,  that    all  the  operations  of  the 
understanding  are  only  trantfcrmed  sensations;  t 
and  that  the  faculty  otJeeUng  comprehenda  all 

*  TniUs  des  Systtoes,  p.  68. 

t    Le  jugement,  la  reflexion,  les  detirs,  les  passions,  &c.  ne 

"  sont  que  lii  sciisalioii  interne  qui  ^  Uausiurme  difl'ercmmeaU'* 
— Tiait«  Ucs  beasaUoos,  p.  4* 
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**  the  other  powers  of  the  mind/'    I  must  acknow- 
ledge^  for  my  own  part  (with  a  very  prolbttiid  writer 
of  the  same  country),   thst  these  figumtive  etpreK^ 
sions  do  not  present  to  me  any  cleai*  conceptions  ; 
but,  on  the  eontrary,  tend  ta  kvolve  Locke's 
princijrfe  in  much  additional  obscurity."  • 
To  how  great  a  degree  this  VBgae  language  of 
CondiUac  has  iniiueuced  the  speculations  of  his  suc- 
tetton^  will  appeal  from  some  pamges  frtuoh  I  am 

now  to  produce  ;  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
sufficiently  shew  through  what  channel  the  ITreneh 
philosophers  luive,  ///  general,  acquired  their  infor- 
mation, with  respect  to  Locke's  doctiint  eeuceiBing 

the  origin  of  our  ideas,  t 

*  Dc  Gumndo,  de  la  Generation  des  Connoissanccs  Hunaaiacs, 
p.  78. 

'  t  Injustice  to  some  inutviduaby  1  must  observe  here,  thst  Uie 
mgaeims  o#  CMWliUAO's  iMgiiage,  ia  tkn  inilMCv,  hm  beea  ft* 
amrked  by  smnil  of  fait  owji  coiMtryiiieB.  TfMmpe  ifwt  la 
"  nouveaute  d'uiic  expression  qui  paroit  avoir  pour  lui  un  cbaraie 
*•  secret,  renlennant  toutes  It-s  operations  de  I'cspnt  sous  le  litre 

commun  de  tensation  tramformte^  Condillac  croit  avcfir  Head  re 
^  mix  fkits  une  sfmpttciii^r  qull  ii'a  pke^e  que  tfsi»  ltd  tmiei.'' 
In  a  note  utt  tbiB  fyassa^e,  tbe  same  auCbot  addU^  Cette  ofassm* 
**  tioii  a  eie  (kite  par  M.  Pitvo^t,  dans      notes  dc  5»un  mcmoire 

iur  Us  sig/ics ;  pur  ]S1.  Maiiiti.liirany  dans  son  Traite  de  Vlio' 
**  bitudt^        Cet  abus  des  termes  est  bi  sensible,  qu'on  s'etoiuie 

de  Tavoir  va  renouveliS  depuis,  par  des  krivsins  If Ss  6clatrb.'* 
—Die  Gerando,  Histuire  Conrparfe,  &c.  Tome  I.  pp.  345,  ^6, 

The  work  ol  M.  Maine-Birun  here  referred  to,  is  entitled, 

Influence  de  1' Habitude  bur  la  faculty  de  penser.  Ouvrage 

qui  a  lemporte  le  prix  sur  cetCc  question  propose  par  la  daase 
**  des  sciences  morales  et  polittques  de  I'lnstitut  National :  De^ 
•*  terminer  fjuelie  est  Vivjiuencc  dc  I' habitude  sur  la  facuUe  dc  pen* 

icri  ou,  en  d  autrcs  tennu,  J(ure  vow  l  e£tt  que  produU  §ur 
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When  AriMotle/'  says  Helvetius,  affitmed, 

"  nihil  est  in  intelkctu  quod  no?i  Juit  prius  in  sen* 
Ml  be  ^ertitihly  did  hM  iftMh  to  this  maadm  the 
*•  Slime  itieaning  with  Locke.    In  the  Greek  phi* 
^  Ioso^her»  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  glimpse  cf 
a  future  discovery,  the  honour  of  which  belongs 
to  tb^  Englisbtean  aidne/'^ 

ckatme  de  not  facuUh  midhehteiUs,  la/requeiOe  r^tiHm  dm 

•*  m^es  opcratiuns,'* 

Although  I  clitier  from  this  author  in  many  of  his  views,  I  ac- 
knowledge, with  pleasilriiy  the  iilitruction  1  hav«  recdved  from 
hU  Ingettlsot  EsMly^— FVrhis  (^rkicisiii  on  Condillat'si  Hieory  oF 
Tfm^fcfrmei  SamMmi,  see  pp.  51  and  52  of  the  TraiU  de  VHiOm 

To  prevent  any  ambiguities  that  may  be  occasioned  by  the  fjf> 
neral  title  of  Prench  Pkitowphtn^  U  u  neceisaiy  for  me  to  men* 
(ion,  thite  t  <ifte  It  ih  its  restricted  tenie ;  without  cofnpre* 
h<»ndinc  under  it  the  writers  un  thfe  Human  Mind  who  have 
issued  trom  the  school  ol  Oeneta,  or  who  have  belonged  to  other 
parts  of  Europe,  where  the  Fren^  language  it  commonly  em* 
ployed  by  men  of  learning  in  their  publications. 

^  Lorsqu*  Arisiote  a  Ait,  nihil  eH  in  intdleeiUj  &c.  i(  B*at* 
'*  faclioit  certainem^'nt  pas  k  ret  axiome  les  nieme  id6es  que  M. 
"  Locke.  Cette  idee  n^^ibit  tout  au  plus,  dans  le  philosophe 
**  Oref|  que  I'apperfefanee  d'line  d^converte  k  fatre,  et  dont 

l*faaiuieur  Sppartient  en  entier  au  phiKitophe  An^lois**'-— De 
I'Esprit,  Di^c.  iv. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr  Gillies,  in  Iiis  very  valuable  Analysis  of 
Arittotle's  Works,  that  he  nowhere  finds,  in  that  author,  the 
^  wotdi  mtomsAfy  ascribed  ia  Idm^  nihil  est  in  intellectu^'*  &c. 
He  quotes,  at  the  siCtrte  thifc,  frnm  Aristottd,  tht  following  max- 
im, which  seems  to  convey  tlie  same  meaning,  almost  as  ex- 
pHcitiy  as  it  is  possible  to  do»  in  a  din<  icnt  language  :  %p  toU 
itiJ^&i  fit  Mhfis  rd  fwrit  Uii* — Gillies's  Arist.  2d  edition. 
Vol.  f «  p.  47*  I  most  remarlt  here,  that  th6  daus6,  which  I 
have  distinguished  by  italics^  in  the  above  (^notation  from  Dr 


-  "J 


16^   ON  Locke's  influsncb  upon  tu£  Esuy  III^ 

What  was  the  interpretation  annexed  by  Helve- 
tiu8  himself  to  Locke's  doctarine  on  this  point, 
pears  clearly  from  the  corollary  which  he  deduced 
from  It,  and  which  he  has  employed  so  many  pages 
in  illustrating ;     that  everything  in  man  resolves 

ultimately  into  sensation^,  or  the  opercUian  qf  JeeU 

ing*^  This,  therefore,  is  the  whole  amomit  <^ 
the  discovery  wliich  Uelvetius  considered  as  the  ex* 
clusiTe  glory  of  Locke. 

It  is  to  Aristotle  we  owe,"  says  Condorcet, 

that  important  truth,  the  first  step  in  the  sdence 
"  of  mind,  that  our  ideaSy  even  such  as  are  most^* 

stract,  most  strictly  intellectual  (so  to  speak),  have 
**  their  origin  in  our  sensations.    But  this  truth  he 

did  not  attempt  to  support  by  any  demonstration* 
**  It  was  rather  the  intuitive  perception  of  a  man  of 

genius,  than  the  result  of  a  series  of  observations 
^  accurately  analyzed,  and  systematically  combined, 

in  order  to  derive  from  them  some  general  con- 

elusion.    Accordingly,  this  germ,  cast  in  an  un- 

grateful  soil,  produced  no  fruit  till  after  a  period 

of  more  than  twenty  centuries.  * 

At  length,  Locke  made  himself  master  of  the 
^  proper  due.  He  shewed,  that  a  precise  and  ac- 
•*  curate  analysis  of  ideas,  resolving  them  into  other 

« 

GUlics,  is  lomewbat  too  unqualified,  at  least  when  applied  to 

the  writers  ot  this  country.  Mr  Harris  (whose  Hermes  happens 
now  to  be  lying  before  me)  mentions  explicitly  the  phrase  in 
question,  as  a  noted  school  askmu  (Hams*s  Works»  Vol.  I*  p.  419»> 
Nor  do  I  at  present  lecollect  any  one  author  of  reputatioD 
who  hat  considered  it  in  a  different  tight. 
*  Outlines  of  Historic.  VieW|  6cc*  Eng.  Tnws.  pp«  107^  10^ 
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ideas,  cai4i«*  m  their  origin,  and  more  simple  in 
,  tiieir  composition,  was  the  only  means  to  avoid  be- 
ing  lost  in  a  chaos  of  notions,  incomplete,  incohe- 
rent,  and  indeterminate  ;  destitute  of  order,  be- 
cause  suggested  by  accident;  and  admitted  among 
the  materials  of  our  knowledge  without  due  ex- 
M  aminatira* 

He  proved  by  this  analysis,  that  the  whole  circle 
of  our  ideas  results  merely  from  the  operation  of 
our  intellect  upon  the  sensations  we  have  rec^iv- 
"  ed  I  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  that  aU  our 
^  ideas  are  compounded  of  semations^  offering 
"  themselves  simultaneously  to  the  memory,  and  af- 
^*  Ux  such  a  manner,  that  the  attention  is  fixed, 
and  the  perception  limil^  to  a  particular  coliec- 
"  lion,  or  pordon  of  the  sauations  combined/'* 

The  language,  ii^  this  extract,  is  «o  extremely 
vague  and  loose,  that  I  should  have  been  puzzled  in 
my  conjectures  about  its  exact  import,  had  it  not 
been  for  one  clause,  in  which  the  author  states,  with 
an  affectation  of  more  than  cojnmon  accuracy,  as  the 
geuend  result  of  I^xJ^e's  discussions,  this  short  and 
ttmple  proposition,  that  all  our  ideas  are  compound- 
ed  qf  sensations.  The  clause  nnmediately  preced- 
ing these  words,  and  of  which  they  are  introduced 
as  an  explanation,  or  rather  as  an  amendmenjt,  cer- 
tainly seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been  intended  to 
convey  a  meaning  very  different  from  this,  and  a 
meaning  not  liable,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  same 

•  Outlines,  kc,  pp.  240  and  Not  having  the  original 

in  u\y  potsession,  I  have  transcribed  tiie  above  passage  very  near* 
iy  IfoiD  tbe  £Dglitli  TnuisiaUoD,  (niUislied  ai  Londoo  in  1795. 
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weighty  objectiomu  3ut  peither  t^hp  ope  iiMi^tp:^* 
talion  nor  the  otiier  can  powibly  be  recondled  with 

Locke's  doctriue,  Si&  elucidated  \x}f  hiuiself  in  the 
particular  arguments  tQ>  which  he  applies  it  in  ¥»• 
rious  parts  ot*  his  Essay. 

I  shall  only  add  to  these  passiiges  a  Aort  quota- 
tion from  Didcroty  who  lias  taken  mor^  pains  tliaa 
most  Freq^h  writers  to  explain,  in  a  qwnner  per- 
fectly distinct  and  unequivocal.  Ins  own  real  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  origin  and  the  extent  at  hunuia 
Imowledge. 

Every  idea  must  necesaiarily,  when  brought  to 
its  state  of  ultimate  decomposition,  rcssdye  itself 
into  a  sensible  representation  or  picture ;  and, 
since  everything  in  our  understanding  has  beta 
introduced  tlicrc  hy  the  chamxel  of  seusutioa, 
'    whalever  proceeds  out  of  the  understanding  is 
either  chimerical,  or  must  be  able,  in  returnuig 
by  the  same  ro^dt  to  re-attach  itseU*  to  its  sensi- 
ble  archetype.    Hence  an  important  rule  in  phi- 
"  losophy, — Thfrt  every  ei^pres&ion  which  cannot 
^*  find  an  external  and  a  sensible  olyect  to  which  it 
can  thus  establish  its  alhuityy  is  destitute  oi  £iig- 
«  nification.'** 

*  "  Toute  idee  doit  sc  resoudie,  en  «lcrniere  d6composiUon,  ca 
line  reprpscotation  sensible,  et  puisque  tout  ce  qui  est  dans  noire 
entcndencnl  eit  venu  par  la  voie  dt  notra  lensalfon,  tout  ce  qui 
sort  de  notre  entendeo^nt  est  cbimerique,  ou  doit,  en  retouriMUit 

•*  par  le  lucmc  chemin,  trouvcr,  huis  de  nous,  mi  ohjot  sensible 
pour  s'y  raUacher*  Dc  la  uiic  grande  r^gle  eu  philu&ophie ;  c'est 
que  toute  expression  qui  ne  trouve  pas  han  dSr^  mm  un  obj^t 
sensible  auqoel  elle  puisse  se  raUacher,  est  vuide  de  sens.*'*--* 

fSmti  ic  IHdml^  Tom.  Vi, 
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Whm  we  compare  ibis  conclusion  of  Diderot's 
wkk  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartef^  the  tnnntioii 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  seems  wonderful  in- 
doecL  And  yet  I  am  ineUned  to  ascaribe  to  the 
lateness  of  the  period  when  Locke's  philosophy  be- 
cne  prevalent  in  fiance,  the  extravagance  of  the 

length  to  which  his  doctrines  have  since  been  push- 
ed by  some  french  writers.    The  implicit  fidth 
which  was  so  long  attached  by  their  immediate  pre* 
deoesioiy  to  the  Cartesian  system,  naturally  prepar- 
ed the  way  for  die  sudden  and  blind  adminioD  of  a 
« contrary  error        just  is  the  remark  of  a  candid 
ao4  judieioiii  inqnirM*,  that  <^  the  first  step  from  a 
complete  ignorance  of  a  philosophical  principle,  is 
V  e  dispoaition  to  carry  its  geeeraliaatkm  beyond  ^ 
«c  reasonable  bounds*"  * 

la  this  phUotopkkol  rtde,  Diderot  goes  much  farther  than 
Hume,  in  conteqnence  of  the  diSerent  interpretetkm  which  he 
Imm  givsn  ti$  Lockt's  prindple.   In  other  mpecliy  4he  passage 

now  quoted  bears,  in  its  spirit,  a  strikuii;  rt  bciiiblaiicc  Lo  ihe  re- 
ference which  Hume  has  made,  in  the  following  argumeat,  to 
his  own  account  of  the  origm  ff  our  uhUf  as  furnishing  an  in- 
controvertible canon  of  sound  logic,  for  distinguishing  the  legiti* 
mate  objects  of  human  knowledge,  from  the  illusions  of  fancy 
and  of  prejudice.    **  One  event  follows  another ;  but  we  never 
can  aheerve  any  tie  between  them*   They  seem  conjoined,  but 
*'  nefcr  eeaaecM*  And»  as  wa  can  have  no  idea  of  anything 
^  which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  sense,  or  inward  senti. 
*•  ment,  the  necessary  conclusion  scenu  to  be,  that  we  have  no 
idea  of  connexion,  or  power,  at  all ;  and  that  these  words  are 
absolutely  without  any  meaning,  when  employed  either  in 
^  philosophical  reasonings  or  cooimon  life«''-»Of  the  Idea  of 
Necessary  Connexion,  Part  11*  • 

•  *'  Rien  n*est  plus  voisin  de  Pignorance  d'un  principc,  que  son 
excessive  generalisation**'— X>s  Oerondop  luUroducU  p.  xx. 
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It  is  remarked  by  D'Alembert,  as  a  curious  cir- 
cumstanoe  in  the  litenury  character  of  his  oountrjr- 
meuy  thatf  though  singularly  fond  of  novelty  in  mat- 
ters of  taste*  they  have  always  Aevm  themselvesy  in 
the  pursuits  of  science,  extremely  bigoted  to  old 
opinions.       These  two  biasaes,''  he  adds»  ap^ 
.parently  so  strongly  contrasted  with  each  other, 
«  have  their  common  origin  in  yarious  causes,  and 
•*  chiefly  in  that  passion  for  enjoyment,  which 
*^  seems  to  be  the  characteristical  ieature  in  our* 
minds.    Objects  which  are  addressed  immcdiate- 
ly  to  feeling  or  sentiment,  cannot  continue  long 
^<  in  request,  for  they  cease  to  be  agreeable  when 
the  eilect  ceases  to  be  instantaneous.  The  ardour, 
beside,  with  which  we  abandon  onnelTes  to  tilie 
pursuit  of  them,  is  soon  exhausted ;  and  the 
mind,  disgusted,  almost  as  soon  as  satisfied,  flies  to 
something  new,  which  it  will  quickly  abandon  for  a 
similar  reason.    The  undentanding,  on  the  con* 
trary,  is  furnished  with  knowledge,  only  in  con- 
sequence  of  patient  meditation ;  and  is  therefore 
desirous  to  prolong,  as  much  as  possible,  the  en- 
joyment  of  whatever  information  it  conceives  it* 

*•  self  to  have  acquired.'* 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  he  mentions  the 
obstinate  adherence  of  the  French  philosophers  to 

To  this  maxim  I  wonld  beg  leave  to  subjoin  another*  thtt 

**  no  step  is  more  natural  or  common,  than  to  pass  all  at  once 
*^  troiu  an  implicit  faith  in  a  philosophical  dogma,  to  an  unqua* 
"  lified  rejection  of  it,  with  all  the  truths,  M  well  as  erron,  whicb 
it  embrBces#*'->The  fault,  in  both  cases,  arises  from  a  weak 
and  slaTish  subjection  of  the  judgment  to  tho  authority  of  others 

11 
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die  schobuOe  docirines  ;  which  they  did  not  aban- 
don till  the  period  when  the  succeeding  school, 
which  first  triumphed  over  the  dc^mas  of  Ari8totle» 
had,  in  several  of  the  other  countries  of  Euroj>e, 
ahared  the  fiite  of  its  predecessor.  The  theory  of 
•*  the  Vortices,**  he  observes,    was  not  adopted 

in  France,  till  it  had  received  a  complete  reiuta- 
•*  tkm  by  Newton.    It  is  not  yet  thirty  years,"  he 
adds,    since  we  began  to  renounce  the  system  of  - 
^  Descartes.    Maupertuis  was  the  first  person  who 

had  the  courage  openly  to  avow  himseli'  a  New- 
•«  tonian."  • 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  D' Alembert*8  obser- 
witidn,  I  must  take  the  Kberty  to  add  (at  the  risk, 
perhaps,  of  incurring  the  charge  of  national  partiali- 
ty), that,  on  most  questions  connected  with  die  Fhi* 
losophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  his  countrymen  are, 
at  least,  half  a  century  behind  the  writers  of  this 
island,  t   WhQe  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  continued  to  be  the  general  creed  in  Great 
Britain,  it  was  almost  unknown  in  fVance;  and 
now  that,  after  long  discussion,  it  begins,  among 
cor  best  reasoners,  to  shrink  into  its  proper  dimen* 
sions,  it  is  pushed,  in  that  country,  to  an  extreme, 

*  Melang^)  &c.  Tom.  I.  p.  149*  (Amtterdam  cditkm,  1770.) 
This  Diwoune  was  first  pablishcd  m  1751. 

f  I  need  soircely  add,  that,  in  Ais  obtervation,  T  speak  of 

general  current  of  philosophical  opinion,  and  not  of  the  conclu- 
sions adopted  by  the  speculative  few  who  think  for  themselves. 
On  many  important  points,  every  candid  Englishman,'  who  studies 
the  history  of  this  branch  of  science,  will  own,  with  gratitude, 

the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  lights  struck  out  by  Coudiliac  aQ«i 
his  successors. 
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Yihich  hardly  any  BritUh  philosopbe^*  of  tho  small* 
•at  note  ever  dieemed  of.  In  otauequenoe  of  the 
writings  of  Reid,  aiid  of  a  few  others,  the  word 
idea  itself  ii  univerwUy  reiprded  hei^  even  hf 

those  who  do  not  acquitsce  implicitly  in  Reid'tJ 
iHmcluttonsy  ai»  at  the  best  a  suq^icioua  and  danger- 
ous term  ;  and  it  has  already  neariy  lost  its  techni- 
cal or^Cartesian  meaoingi  by  being  identitied  as  a 
synonyme  with  the  simpler  and  more  popubr  word 
mUm.  Our  neighbourst  in  the  meantime,  have 
made  ehoiee  of  the  term  ideology  (a  Greek  com- 
pound, involving  the  very  word  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  discard),  to  .express  that  departmesit  of 
luLOwledge,  which  bad  been  previously  called  ihe 
jfcience  qf  the  hmm  mind;  and  of  which  they 
.ftemselves  arc  always  reminding  us,  that  it  is  the 
great  otyect  to  traoe,  in  ihe       qf  indmtkmt  the 

intellectual  phenomena  to  their  f^eneral  laws.    It  is 

a  circumstanr>e  somewhat  ludia:ous»  thatt  in  seteo^ 
ing  a  new  name  for  this  branch  of  study,  an  appet 
lation  should  have  been  pitched  upon,  which  seems 
to  take  for  granted^  in  its  etymological  in^rt,  the 
truth  of  a  hypothesis,  which  has  not  only  been 
completely  exploded  for  more  than  fifty  ye«r8,  but 
which  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  prolific  parent  of 
half  the  absurdities  both  of  ancient  and  modem  me- 
taphysicians. * 

e  We  are  lold,  by  one  of  the  most  acute  and  original  partizans 
of  this  new  nomenclature,  that  Ideology  is  a  brantli  of  Zoology ; 
«  haviog^  for  its  object,  to  cxaniitic  the  inlellectnal  facv&ltH» 
*^  1119a,  and  of  other  animaU.*'   The  ctasu^cation^  I  must  own, 
appean  to  nywlf  not  a  little  extraordinary ;  but  my  only  reason 
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Asumg  the  Fiencli  philosophm  above  mentioii- 

ed,  there  ie  one  whom  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
takm  an  earlier  opportunity  of  separating  irom  the 
test,  on  account  of  the  uneominon  union  displayed 
in  his  writings,  of  learning,  liberality,  and  philofio* 
phical  depth.  To  those  who  hate  read  his  works, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  far  me  to  add  the  name  of 
De  Grmmdo;  an  author,  between  whose  general 
views  and  my  own,  I  have  been  peculiarly  ilatteied 
to  remark  a  striking  c<micidence ;  and  whose  dissent 
from  ijome  of  the  conclusions  which  I  have  endea- 
Touwd  to  establish,  I  would  willingly  beliere,  is 
owing  more  to  the  imperfect  statement  I  have  yet 
fjmm  o£  my  opinions,  than  to  the  unsoundness  of 
the  arguments  which  led  me  to  adopt  them.  In 
the  present  instance,  at  least,  his  opinion  seems  tQ 
Hie  to  he,  at  bottom,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the 
same  with  that  which  I  proposed  in  my  first  volume  ; 
and  yet  a  cardess  reader  would  be  apt  to  dass  us 
with  two  sects  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

All  the  systems  which  can  possibly  be  imi^ed, 
"  with  resi>ect  to  the  generation  of  our  ideas,  may 
^«  be  reduced,''  aoeordmg  to  M.  De  Gerando,* 
as  to  their  fundamental  principle^  to  this  simple 
altemoHve :  either  ali  our  ideas  have  their  origin 


for  objecting  to  it  here  is,  that  it  is  obviously  intended  to  prepare 
the  way  for  assumption,  w!)ich  at  once  levels  man  with  the 
brutes,  without  the  slightest  discussion.  "  Penser,  ccst  toiifwn 
**  rndtTf  €i  ce  mn  que  9eMtir,**-^E,Um.  ^'Idtokigie,  par  L. 
C.  De^UituTracy,  Semttewr.   Paris,  1S04. 

•  That  I  may  do  no  injustice  lo  ^M.  De  Gerando,  by  any  mis* 
apprehension  of  his  meaning  on  so  iiice  a  qucstioDy  1  have  quotv 
cd  the  onginal  in  Note  (N*)  , 
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in  impresuam  made  on  our  senses^  or  there  are 
ideas  which  have      iheif  origin  in  such  hnpres* 
^  sions  ;  and  w/uch,  of  comequeme^  are  placed  in 
the  mind  hnmediaieb/^  belonging  to  it  as  apart  of 
*•  its  nature  or  essence* 

Thus,  the  opinioiis  of  philoflophers,  whether 
aix^ieDt  or  modern,  concerning  the  generation  of 
our  ideas,  amoge  themselves  m  two  opposite  co- 
lumns ;  the  one  comprehending  the  systems  which 
adopt  for  a  principle,  nihil  est  in  inteUectu  qtdn 
prim  Juerit  in  sensu ;  tlie  other,  the  systems 
which  admit  the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  or  of 
ideas  inherent  in  the  understanding/' 
That  M.  De  Gerando  himself  did  not  consider 
this  classification  as  altogether  unexceptionsMe,  ap<^ 
pears  from  the  paragraph  inuuediately  following  ;  in 
which  he  renuffks,  that,    among  the  philosophers 
^  who  have  adopted  these  contradictory  opinions, 
there  are  several,  apparendy  attached  to  the 
same  systems,  who  have  not  adopted  them  from 
the  same  motives;  or  who  have  not  explained 
"  them  in  the  same  manner  j  or  who  have  not  dedu- 
1  from  them  the  same  consequences*''  Nothing 
can  be  juster  or  better  expressed  than  this  obser- 
vation I  and  I  have  only  to  r^;ret,  that  it  did  not 
lead  the  very  ingenious  and  candid  writer  to  specify, 
in  the  outset  of  his  work»  the  precise  import  oi  the 
various  systems  here  alluded  to.    Had  he  done  so, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  have  instantly  perceived, 
that,  while  some  of  the  opinions  which  he  has  clas- 
sed under  one  common  denomination,  agree  with 
each  other  merely  in  language,  and  are  completely 


« 
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hostOe  in  substance  and  spirit ;  others  which,  agree* 
ably  to  his  jH^ncij^e  of  dislributioii,  must  be  oon- 
sidered  as  disputing  between  them  the  exclusive 
poBDCSOion  of  the  philosophical  field,  diffisr,  in  fiictt 
chiefly  in  phraseology ;  while,  on  every  point  con- 
nected with  the  foundatioQs  of  a  sound  and  en- 
lightened logic,  they  are  perfeedy  agreed* 

If,  in  endeavouring  to  supply  this  omission  in  my 
fiiend's  tiealise,  I  should  be  successful  in  establish- 
ing the  justness  of  the  criticism  which  I  have  hazard- 
ed on  some  of  his  historical  statements,  the  conelusiim 
resulting  &om  my  argument  will,  I  am  conhdent,  be 
not  less  aceeptaUe  to  him  than  to  me,  by  shewing, 

not  only  how  very  nearly  we  are  agreed  on  this  fun- 
damental article  of  our  favourite  science,  but  that 
the  case  has  been  similar  with  many  of  our  prede- 
cessors, who  little  suspected  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tenets,  for  which  they  contended  so  seal* 
ously,  was  little  more  than  nominal. 

Without  entering  into  a  nice  discrimination  of 
systems,  evidently  the  same  in  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency, and  distinguished  only  by  some  accessory  pe- 
culiarities (such,  for  example,  as  the  respective  doc- 
trines of  Descartes  and  Malebranche  concerning  in* 
naie  ideas\  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  most  noted 
opinions  of  modern  philosophers,  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge,  may  be  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood by  Descartes  and  Malebranche ;  that  is,  as 
implying  the  existence  in  the  mind,  of  o^eci^  qf 
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thouglU  distinct from  tlie  mind  itself;  coeval  with  it 
M  an  eflsentid  fMTt  of  its  inteUedniai  aai 
altogether  independent  of  any  information  collected 
irom  without.  Of  this  description  (aecotding  to 
,the  Cartesians)  are  the  ideas  of  Gorf,  of  existence^ 
ii/t  thoughti  and  many  others,  which)  though  deoriy 
apprehended  by  the  understanding,  bear  no  resem^ 
bhnce  to  any  sensation)  and  whieh«  of eons^ueaoe^ 
they  concluded  must  have  been  implanted  in  the 
mind  at  the  moment  of  its  first  fonnaiion* 

It  is  against  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas^  thus 
interpreted,  and  which,  in  the  present  timesi  seatte*- 
ly  seems  to  have  ever  merited  a  serious  refutation, 
that  Locke  directs  the  greater  palt  of  his  reason* 
ings  in  the  hcghirtirtg  of  his  Essay. 

In  England,  for  many  years  past,  this  doctrine  has 
sank  Into  complete  oblivion,  exceptiiig  as  a  monn- 
ment  of  the  UAYiq^  of  the  learned;  but  we  have  the 
authority  of  De  Geratido  to  assnte  ns,  thdt  it  ^ 
taught  in  the  schools  of  France  till  towards  the  very 
oonclttsion  of  the  last  centufy.  *  Perhaps  this  cir* 
cuuistance  may  help  to  account  for  the  disposition 

•  L'idee  (fte  Dies,  ceUe  de  Tcj^ffiicr,  ceik  de  Ui pdu^e^  ditesl- 
^  ik,  DC  lessemblent  4  aacune  senaation.   Cepetidant  elles  soni 

**  claiieinoiit  ilans  Toyprit :  il  taut  done  qu'oUes  viennent  d'une 
"  autre  source  que  tU-b  bcns,  et  par  consequent,  qu*eUes  soient 
^placiet  immediaiement  dam  ^otrt  mat.  Ca  dpMtojit  ont  iU, 
presque  juiqu''^  iajindu  dtmkr  dkkf  enteigniu  dim  Ittkola 
de  irance."— De  la  G6n6mtion  des  Connoiasaoccs  Ilumsines, 
p.  62,  (A  Berlin,  1802,) 

This  fact  affords  an  additiooal  coafirmation  of  a  remark  for* 
aerly  quoted  from  D'AlemberU  See     l6h  of  this  tolume. 
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which  so  many  Fimch  philosophers  have  shewuj  in 
later  timea,  to  reject,  indiaerimiiialely,  every  prin* 
ciple  which  they  conceived  to  have  the  most  remote 
connection  with  that  absurd  hypothesis. 

9*  The  opinion  of  Locke,  in  the  sense  in  w  hich 
it  was  understdodt  not  only  by  himself,  but  by 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  and,  indeed  (witli  a  very  few 
exceptions),  by  all  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of 
England,  from  the  ])ublication  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  till  tiiat  of  Reid's  Inquiry 
into  the  Mind.  This  opinion  leads  (as  has  been 
already  observed),  by  a  short  and  demonstrative  pro^ 
eess  of  reasoning,  to  Berkeley's  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  ideal  existence  of  the  material  worldy 
and  to  the  universal  scepticism  of  Hume. 

3.  ITie  opinion  of  Locke,  as  interpreted  by  Di- 
derOt ;— in  which  sense  it  l^ads  obviously  to  an  ex- 
travagance diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Berke- 
ley,— the  scheme  of  ^feriafim.-— Nor  does  it  lead 
merely  to  niaterialism^  as  that  scheme  has  been  ex- 
plained by  some  of  its  more  cautious  advocates. 
It  involves,  as  a  necessary  consequence  (according 
to  the  avowal  of  Diderot  himself),  the  total  rejec^ 
tion,  from  the  book  of  htrman  knowledj^e,  of  every 
word  which  does  not  present  a  notion  copied,  like  a 
picttm  or  image,  from  some  archetype  among  the 
objects  of  external  perception. 

4.  The  opinion,  or  rather  the  statement,  of  Locke, 

modified  and  limited  by  such  a  comment  as  I  have 
ictCempted  in  the  4th  section  of  the  first  chapter*  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  The  sub- 
stance of  that  comment,  I  must  beg  leave  once  more  • 
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to  remiiid  my  readen^  amounts  to  the  following  ge- 
neral proposition : 

All  our  umple  notions,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the 

primary  elementii  of  our  knowledge,  are  either  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  immediately  by  the  powers  of 
consciousness  and  of  perception,  *  or  they  are  gra- 
dually unfolded  in  the  exercise  of  the  various  fiuml* 
ties  which  characterize  the  human  understanding. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  il^  sum  total 
qf  our  knowledge  may  undoubtedhj  he  said  to  oru 
ghiate  in  sensation^  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  impressions 
from  without  that  consciousness  is  first  awakened, 
and  the  difierent  faculties  of  the  understanding  put 
in  action  $  but  that  this  enunciation  of  the  fact  is, 
from  its  conciseness  and  vagueness,  liable  to  the 
grossest  misconstruction,  appears  sufficiently  from 
the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  Locke's  French 
commentators,  and  more  particularly  by  Diderot, 
in  the  passage  quoted  from  his  works  in  a  former 
part  of  this  Essay. 

It  must  appear  obvious  to  every  person  who  has 
read,  with  due  attention,  M.  De  Gerando's  memoir, 
that  it  is  precisely  in  the  qualified  sense  which  I  have 

attached  to  Locke's  words,  that  he  all  along  defends 
them  so  zealously ;  and  yet  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  consider  Locke's  words,  %ihen  thus  interpreted, 
as  &r  mere  widely  removed  from  the  opinion  of 
Diderot,  than  from  the  antiquated  theory  of  innate 
ideas.  Perhaps  I  might  even  venture  to  say,  that 
were  the  ambiguous  and  obnoxious  epithet  innaie 

♦  See  Nute  (0.) 
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laid  mde»  and  nil  the  absurdities  discarded,  wliich 
are  ooimected»  either  wtk  the  Platonicy  with  the 
Scholastic,  or  with  the  Cartesian  hypothesis,  con- 
eemuig  the  nature  of  kkas,  this  hst  theory  would 
agree,  in  substance,  with  tl!e  conclusion  which  I 
have  beat  attempting  to  establish  by  ai^  hsduction  of 
facts.  For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  the  passages  Ibnneify  quoted  from 
Cudworth,  Leibnitz,  and  Harris,  *  there  are  only  a 
few  pecolianties  of  hypothetical  phraseol^y  to  which 
I  am  able  to  oppose  any  valid  objection.  The 
vtatements'  eontamed  in  ihem  exhttnt  the  whole 

truth,  blended  with  a  portion  of  fiction  ;  whereas, 
that  to  Which  they  stand  opposed  not  only  falls 
short  of  the  truth,  but  is  contradicted  by  many  of  the 
most  obvious  and  incontrovertible  phenomena  of  the 
understanding* 

On  this,  as  many  other  occasions,  I  have  had 
much  pleasure  in  recalling  to  reeolleetion  an  obser- 
vation of  Leibnitz.      Truth  is  more  generally  dif^ 
'  ^  fused  in  the  world  than  is  commonly  imagined  ; 
^  but  it  is  too  often  disguised,  and  even  corrupted, 
by  an  alloy  of  error,  which  eoncerisit  from  noticot 
or  impairs  its  utility.    By  detecting  it  wherever*  it 
is  to  be  found,  among  the  rubbish  which  our  pre«» 
decessors  lia,v9  left  behind  them,  we.  have  not  only 
the  advantage  ranting  from  the  enlmrgement  of 
our  knowledge,  but  the  satisfacti<|ii  of  substituting, 
instead  of  a  succession  of  apparently  discordant 

•  Sec  pp.  Di),  100,  101. 
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^  systems,  a  pemaneiitaiideteiiial  plu]i»o|^y  f  per^ 

eniwm  quondam  phUowpkiamJ^ — varying  widely 
in  its  fiMrmi  finom  sge  to  age,  yet  nei^r  Ailing  to 
^  exliibit  a  portion  of  truth,  as  its  immutable  basis.'' 
The  nuitafces  into  which  modem  phiLoaqphen 
have  falleOi  ou  the  important  question  now  under  our 
review,  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  a  rash  exftennon,  or 
rather  tp  a  total  misapplication,  of  Bacon maxim, 
ihataUcur  knowledge  is  derwedfrom  experience. 
It  is  vtrith  t^s  maxim  that  Locke  prefaces  his  theory 
Goiicenung  sensaHon  and  r^flectien^  and  k  is  from 

tliat  preface  that  M.  De  Gerando  borrows  the  motto 
of  hiaown  qiecuiationa  upon  the  onjgfin  (j/^o^  ii/i^of. 
**  Let  us  suppose,''  says  I^ke,  "  the  mind  to  be, 

as  we  say,  white  paper^  void  of  all  dpracters, 
**  without  any  ideas ;  how  comes  it  to  be  furnished? 

Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store  which  the  busy 
^  and  boundless  fancy  of  man  has  piunted  on  it, 

with  an  abuost  endless  variety?  Whence  has  it 
^  all  the  materials  4^*  reason  and  knowledge  ?  To 
*•  this  I  answer,  in  a  word,  from  ewperieiice.  In 
^  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  irom  that 

it  ultimately  derives  itself."  * 

*  It  b  a  circumstance  somewbat  cnriout  in  Ludce*8  £imy, 
that  in  no  part  of  it  are  tke  works  of  Bacon  quoted,  or  even  bis 

name  nM^ntioned.  In  taking  notice  of  this,  I  Ho  not  mean  to  in- 
siouale,  that  be  bas  been  iudebted  to  Bacon  for  ideas  which  be 
vas  nnwMling  to  acky  wledg^.  On  the  contnuy»  I  tbink  tbat  tbe 
value  of  bis  Essay  wo|ild  bave  been  still  greater  than  it  is,  if  be 

bad  been  better  acquainted  with  Bacon*s  writings.    The  chief 
sources  of  Ldcke's  philosophy,  where  he  docs  not  give  scope  to 
bis  own  powerful  and  original  |;eniu8|  are  to  be  found  in  Gassendi 
ai^d  Uobbes,  9 
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In  what  sense  this  celebrated  maxim  ought  to  be 
imdentocNU  I  dull  endeavour  to  diew  more  par- 
ticularly, if  •!  should  live  to  execute  a  plan  which  X 
liave  kmg  meditated,  of  analyzing  the  logical  pn>> 
cesses  by  which  we  afe  conducted  to  the  dilTerent 
elaaaea  of  trutha,  and  of  tracing  the  di£Earenl  kinds 
of  evidence  to  their  respective  sources  in  our  intel- 
lectual finme.   For  my  present  porpo8e»  it  ia  aoffi* 
cient  to  obsene,  in  general,  thaL^however  univers^- 
ly  the  maxim  may  be  supposed  to  aj^y  to  our  know* 
ledge  of  facts  J  whether  i  elating  to  external  nature, 
or  to  our  own  minds,  we  must,  nevertheless,  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  some  intellectual  capacities 
or  powers  in  that  being  by  whom  this  knowledge  is 
to  be  aoqmred ;  powers  which  m  neeessarily  ae<- 
companied,  in  their  exercise,  with  various  &imple 
noHonSf  and  various  uUimate  lam  qf  beliefs  for 
which  experience  is  altogether  incompetent  to  ac- 
oount.    How  is  it  possible,  for  example,  to  explain, 
upon  this  principle  alone,  by  any  metaphysical  re- 
finement, the  operations  of  that  reason  which  ob- 
serves these  phenomena  ;  which  records  the  past ; 
which  looks  forward  to  the  future  ;  which  argues 
synthetically  from  things  known,  to  others  which 
it  has  no  opportunity  of  subjecting  to  the  examina^ 
tion  of  the  senses  ^  and  which  has  created  a  vast 
science  of  demonstrated  truths,  presupposing  no 
tnowledixc  whatever  but  of  its  own  dL'fiuitions  and 
axioms?   To  say  that,  even  ia  this  science,  the  . 
ideas  of  extensioriy  of ^fiii;ure^  and  of  quantity^  are 
originally  acquired  by  our  external  senses,  is  a 
diildish  play  upon  words,  quite  foreign  to  .  the  point 
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at  issue.  Is  there  any  one  jninciple  from  whicb 
Euclid  dedttCM  a  nngle  consequeooe,  die  eviidte^ 
which  rests  upon  eTperiencCy  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  employad  m  the  mductiive  logic  !  If 
there  were,  geometrjj  would  be  no  longer  a  demou- 
stFative  scieiioe. 

Nor  is  this  all.    The  truths  in  mathematics  (ad- 
mittiiig  that  ot  the  hjfpotiieses  on  whickour  reasoa* 
ings  proceed)  arc  |temal  and  necessary ;  and  conse- 
quently (as  w«i  early  remarked^  in  cpposition  to 
Locke's  doctrine),  coidd  never  hare  been  mferred 
from  experience  alone.      If  Locke/^  says  Leibnitz» 
had  sufficiently  consideved  die  diffisrenee  betweei^ 
tvuths  which  are  necessary  or  demonstrative^  and 
those  ¥diidi  we  infer  from  induction  alone,  he 
^*  would  have  perceived,  that  necessary  truths  could 
only  be  proved  irom  principlee  which  command 
our  assent  by  their  intuitive  evidence ;  inasmuch 
«<  as  our  arases  can  inform  oa  only  ibf  what  is^  not 
♦*  of  what  must  necessarily  be**  • 

But,  even  vrith  leapect  to  factef  there  are  certam 
limitations  with  wliich  this  maxim  must  be  received* 
Whence  arises  our  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature?  Whence  our  inferences  from 
the  past  to  the  Jiiture }  Not  surely  from  ex* 
periencc  ulone.     Although,  therefore,  it  lihould 

*    Si  J.ockius  discrimen  inter  vcritates  necessarian  seu  dc- 
monsUatioDe  perccptas,  et  eas  quae  nobis  sola  ioductiune  ut- 
^  ^unqtie  ionotescunt,  satis  consideraMet,— Ruiroadverttsset,  ne- 

**  cessarifis  non  possi»  coinprobari,  nisi  ex  principiis  meiiti  inbitis; 
cum  Si  iihUb  cjuidem  cioci  uiit  quid  iiat,  hcil  nua  quid  aecessauM 
iiau"— Tom.  V.  p.  3aS,   (tldiu  Duteiuu) 
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lie  gnuited,  ts  I  veadily  do,  that  in  reaioniiig 

couccming  the  futurcy  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
no  fact  as  a  datum  which  is  not  yerificd  by  the 
ea^erience  qf  the  poMt  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  sole  amount  of  Bacon's  aphorism),  the  question 
still  renuutis,  what  is  the  origm  of  our  oolifident 
belief  that  past  events  may  be  sa&ly  assumed  as 
signs  of  those  whkh  are  yet  to  happen  f   The  case 
ia  precisely  the  same  with  the  iaith  we  re{K)se  in 
human  testimony ;  nor  would  it  be  at  all  altered,  i4 
in  the  course  of  our  past  experience,  that  testimony 
had  n(ff  once  deceived  lus.   Even,  on  that  snpposi* 
tion,  tfie  question  would  still  recur,  whence  is  it  we 
condude,  that  it  uiU  not  deceive  us  in  future  ?  or 
(what  conies  nearly  to  the  same  thing)  that  wc  give 
tfof  catedit  to  the  nanatives  of  men  who  existed  two 
thousand  years  ago  ?    No  proposition,  surely,  can  be 
more  evident  than  thi^  that  eaperience,  in  the  ao« 
ttptation  in  which  Locke  and  his  followers  profess 
to  understand  it,  can  inibrm  us  of  nothing  but  what 
has  actually  fallen  under  the  retrospect  of  memory^ 
—Of  the  truth  and  importance  of  these  consider- 
ations, no  philosopher  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware, 
previous  to  Mr  Hume.      As  to  past  experience,'* 
he  observes,  ^*  it  can  be  allowed  to  give  direct  and 
cei^tain  information  of  those  precise  objects  only^ 
and  that  precise  period  of  time,  which  fell  under 
its  cognizance  ;  but  why  this  experience  should  be 
^  extended  to  fiiture  times,  and  to  other  objects,— 
this  is  the  main  question  on  which  I  would  iu- 
rist« "  *    What  is  tiie  proper  answer  to  this  ques- 

♦  Sec  Hume's  Essay,  entitled  Sceptical  Doubts,  <Sic. 
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tion  is  of  no  moment  to  our  present  argument.  It 

is  sufficient,  if  it  be  granted,  that  Experience  alone 
does  not  affinrd  an  adequate  explanation  af  the  fact. 

In  concluding  this  E^i&ay,  it  tuay  not  be  altogether 
ufldess  to  remark  the  oppottto  errors  which  the  pro- 
fessed followers  of  Ricon  have  committed,  in  study- 
ing the  phenomena  of  Matter,  and  those  of  Mind. 
In  the  fonner,  where  Bacon's  maxhn  seems  to  hold 
without  any  limitationy  they  have  frequently  shewn 
a  disposition  to  stop  short  in  its  application  ;  and  to 
consider  certain  physical  laws  (such  as^  the  relation 
between  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  the  distance  of 
the  gravitating  bodies),  as  necessary  truths,  or  truths 
which  admitted  of  a  proof,  a  prhri ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  science  of  Mind,  where  the 
same  principle,  when  carried  beyond  certain  limiti^ 
involves  a  manifest  absurdity,  they  have  attempted 
to  extend  it,  without  one  single  exception,  to  all  the 
primary  elements  of  our  knowledge,  and  even  to  the 
generation  of  those  reasoning  ftculties  which  fona 
the  characteristic4  attributes  of  our  specif. 
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VVu£^  I  halted,  in  the  preceding  JEssaj,  that  the 
doctrines  ptevdent  in  this  country,  with  respect  to 
the  ongii)  of  our  knowledge^  were^  in  general,  more 
precise  and  just  than  these  adopted  by  the  diseiples 
of  Condillac,  1  vva^  aware  that  isome  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions might  be  alleged  to  the  nniYefaidity  of  my 
observation.  Of  those,  indeed,  who,  in  either  part 
of  the  nnited  kingdoin,  have  eogfined  theur  research* 
es  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pro- 
perly lo  called^  I  do  not  recollect  any  individual  of 
much  literary  eminence,  who  has  carried  Loc^ke's 
prine^Ie  to  such  an  extevagant  iei^th  as  Diderot 
and  Hclvetiiis ;  but,  from  tliat  class  of  our  authors, 
who  havet  ol*  kte  yearo,  been  attempting  to  ibund  a 
new  sehoot,  by  jumbling  together  sehdastie  raeta* 
physics  and  hypothetical  physiology,  various  instan- 
ces might  be  produced  of  theorists,  whose  avowed 
opinions  on  this  elementary  question,  not  ooly  rivals 
but  far  surpass  those  of  the  French  Materialistic  in 
point  of  absurdity. 

Among  the  authors  just  alluded  to^  the  matt 
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noted  are  Hartley,  Priestley,  and  Darwin ;  all  of 
whom»  notwithstanding  the  diflPerences  among  them 
on  particular  pointi$y  agree  nearly  in  their  conclu* 
'  sions  concerning  the  sources  of,  our  ideas.   The  first 
of  these,  after  telling  us,  that    all  our  internal  feel- 
ings,  excepting  our  sensations,  maybe  called  ideas ^ 
—that  the  ideas  wliich  r(ji>euil)Ie  seujsutions  may 
«  be  called  ideas  qf  sensation^  and  all  the  rest  inieU 
*  "  leclual  ideas  — ^adds,  '*  that  tlic  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion  are  the  elemeitU  of  which  all  the  rest  are  com* 
pounded."  •    In  another  passage  he  expresses  his 
hopes,  that,    by  pursuing  wd  perfecting  the  doc- 
^<  trine  of  association,  he  may,  sometime  or  other,  be 
enabled  to  analyze  all  that  vast  variety  of  complex 
ideas,  whic^  pass  under  the  name  of  ideoi  of  re* 
*^Jiection  and  intellectual  ideas,  into  their  simple 
compounding  parts ;  that  is,  into  die  simple  ideas 
"  (if  sensation  of  which  they  consist."  t    And  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  work,  he  points  out,  still  more 
explicitly,  the  difierence  between  his  own  doctrine 
and  that  of  Locke,  in  the  following  words :  It 
may  not  be  amiss  here  to  take  notice  how  far  the 
theory  of  these  papers  has  led  me  to  differ,  m  te» 
**  spect  of  logic,  from  Mr  Locke's  excellent  Essay 
on  the  Uunum  Understanding,  to  which  the  world 
is  so  much  indebted  for  removing  prejudices  and 
V  encmnbnmces,  and  advancing  real  anduseful  know** 
"  ledge." 

Firstt  then,  it  appears  to  moy  that  all  the  most 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  4lh  ediliott,  p.  2.  of.lUc  Introduciioiu 
,  f  Ibid.  pp.  75, 76.  *  9 
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complex  ideal  arise  from  Senaatkm  i  and  that  re* 
^^Jkction  is  not  a  dk&nct  source,  as  Mr  Locke 
«  makes  it.''  • 

The  obvious  meaning  of  these  diflfetent  passages 
is,  that  we  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  operiii* 
tions  of  omr  own  minds ;  nor  indeed  any  knowledge 
whatsoever,  which  is  not  ultimately  resolvable  into 
sensible  images. 

As  to  Dr  Hartley's  grand  arcamtm,  the  principle 
of  Association,  by  which  he  conceives  that  ideas  qf 
sensation  may  be  transmuted  into  ideas  qfr^ction^ 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  abeady  re- 
marked, on  the  unexampled  latitude  with  which  the 
words  association  and  idea  are,  both  of  them,  em« 
ployed,  through  the  whole  of  his  theory.  His  ulti- 
mate aim,  in  this  part  of  it,  is  precisely  the  same 
with  that  of  the  schoolmen,  when  they  attempted  to 
explain,  by  the  hypothecs  of  certain  internal  senses^ 
how  the  sensible  species  received  from  external  ob- 
jectSy  are  so  r^ed  and  spiritualized,  as  to  become» 
first,  objects  of  Memory  and  Imagination  ;  and,  at 
last,  objects  of  pure  Intellection.  Such  reveries  are 
certainly  not  entitled  to  a  serious  examination  in  the 
present  age.  t 

•  Hartley  oli  Han,  |>.  S60^ 

f  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  one  has  hilhcrto  taken  notice  of 
the  wooderiul  coincidence,  in  this  instance,  between  iiartley'i 
Tbmy,  and  that  of  CondtUac,  formerly  mentioiwd,  conceraing 
^trmtformaikm  '^  ieiu0timu  mt&  fdeSB*  CondiUac^t  earliesl 
work  (which  was  published  in  1746,  three  years  before  Hartley's 
Observations  on  Man)  is  entitled,"  Essai  sur  l*origino  des  Cunnois- 

nnces  Uttmanet*  Oworage  on  torn  ndmi  d  m  seul.prmdpt 
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It  must  not,  howefver,  lie  concluded  from  Aese 

extract^y  that  Hartley  was  a  deerded  materialist* 
On  the  contrary,  after  obienring,  that     hiff  tiieoiy 
must  be  allowed  to  overturn  all  the  arguments 
which  are  umialiy  brooght  for  the  immateriality 
•*  of  the  soul  from  the  subtility  of  the  hitemal  senses 
md  of  the  rational  lacnlty,''  he  acknowledges  can- 
didly his  own  conviction,  that    matter  and  motion,, 
however  subtly  divided  or  reasoned  upon,  yield 
nothing  but  matter  and  motion  still  ;^  and  there- 

•*  tout  ce qui concci'He  rmfnidtvinfi  himiain"  Tliis  sail principe  b 
precisely  the  auodatiim  of  ideas.  ^*  J*ai,  ce  me  scmblc,^  tbc 
author  teUt  os  in  hit  iatrodactioa,  ^*  tioiive  Uk  solatkm  de  tmm 
^  ces  proWmes  dans  la  liaisoa  d€s  idies,  soil  avec  letiigaesysolt 

entrVIIes." — In  establishing  ih'i»  theory,  lie  avails  himself  of  a 
licence  in  the  ose  of  the  words  idea  and  associaiipu  (although,  in 
my  opiakmi  widi  far  gmler  htgemiityX  strictly  aiudogoos  to  whaC 
ve  met  wilh  ia  the  works  of  Hartley* 

Another  coincidence,  not  less  extraordinary,  may  be  remarked 
between  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Mechanism  oj  the  Mind^  and  the 
•fkculationii  on  the  same  subj|ect|  of  the  justly  ^lebrated  Charier 
Bonnet  of  Geneva. 

In  mentioning  these  historical  facts,  I  have  not  the  most  dis* 
tant  intention  of  insinuating  any  suspicion  of  plagiarism ;  u  su&- 
pidoo  which  I  never  can  entertain  with  respect  to  any  writer  of 
original  genius,  and  of  fiair  character^  bat  upon  the  most  direct 
and  conclusive  evidence.  The  two  very  respectable  foreigners, 
whose  nanaes  Itave  been  already  iiKniioned  in  this  note,  have  fur- 
nished another  example  of  coincidence,  fully  as  curious  as  either 
of  the  pieceding :  I  allude  to  the  bypothesb  of  the  wumaitd  da^ 
tut,  which  they  both  adopted  about  the  same  tkne,  in  trada^ 
the  origin  and  progiess  of  our  knowledge ;  and  which  neither 
seems  to.have  borrowed,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  any  pre» 
vipvs  acc|uaintance  with  the  speculatioo?  of  the  other. 
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fere  requests,  thai  he  nay  not  be,  m  any  way,  in-- 
terpreted  so  as  to  oppose  the  immateriality  of  the 
^  ml/*  *  I  mention  tbia  in  juatioe  to  Hartley,  as 
most  of  his  later  followers  have  pretended,  that,  by 
rqecting  the  siippontion  of  a  principle  distinct  from 
body,  they  have  simplified  and  periected  his  theory. 

With  respect  to  Hartley's  gieat  apostle,  Dr 
Priestley,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss,  whether  to  class 
him  with  Materialists,  <nr  with  Immaterialists ;  as 
I  find  him  an  advocate,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  for 
what  he  was  then  pleased  to  call  the  nmnaleria6tff 
ijf  matter^  and,  at  another,  for  the  materiality  qf 
mnd.  Qf  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  to  which 
no  words  can  do  justice  but  those  of  the  author,  I 
shall  quote  his  own  statement  from  his  History  of 
IMscoveries  relating  to  Viaon,  Light,  and  Co- 
Jours,''  first  published  in  1772. 

This  scheme  of  the  immatbriautt  op  mat-- 
T£B,  AS  IT  MAY  B£  CALLED,  or  rather  the  mutual 
penetration  qf  matter^  first  occurred  to  my  firiend 
"  Mr  Mitchell,  on  reading  "  Baaiter  on  the  Irmm- 
ierialitj/  of  the  SouL*'    He  found  that  this  au- 
thor's  idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  consisted,  as  it 
w^e,  of  bricks,  cemented  together  by  an  imma- 
^  terial  mortar.    These  bricks,  if  he  would  be  con- 
aistent  to  his  own  reasoning,  were  again  compoaed 
of  less  bricks,  cemented  likewise  by  an  immaterial 
mortar,  and  so  on  ad  it^ndiunL   This  putting  Mr 
Mitchell  upon  the  consideration  of  the  several  ap- 
1^  peanmces  of  nature,  he  hagw  to  perceive^  that 

*  llajHeya  ObservatioDs^  ppt  SIX  and  S12» 
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^  the  bricks  wiere  bo  oofened  "witli  this  immaleml 

moitar,  that  if  they  had  any  existence  at  all,  it 
coidd  not  possibly  be  pcircetvcd,  e?ery  rff\'ci  hmig 
*^  produced^  at  lea^jt  in  nine  instances  in  ten  certain- 
**'Iy,  and  probably  in  the  tenth  Aop  by  this  imnui^ 
teriai,  spiritual,  and  penetrable  mortar*  .Imtead, 
•*  tfaerefece,  of  placing  the  vorld  upon  the  giant, 
the  giant  upon  the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  upon 
^<  he  CDoldiiot  tell  what,  he  phioed  the  workl  aft  once 
upon  itself ;  and  finding  it  still  necessary,  in  order 
^  tosolTO  the  appeanmces  ef  natnie,  to  admit  of  ex* 
•*  tended  and  penetrable  immaterial  substance,  if  he 
nuuntained  the  impenetrability  of  matter,  and  ob* 
serving  farther,  that  all  we  perceive  by  contact, 
&c  is  this  penetrable  immaterial  substance^  and 
not  the  impenetrable  one,  he  began  to  tliink  he 
might  as  well  admit  of  penetrable  material^  as  of 
penetrable  immaterial  substancey  especially  as  we 
know  nothing  more  of  the  nature  of  substance, 
than  that  it  is  something  which  supports  proper^' 
ties,  which  properties  may  be  whatever  we  please, 
provided  they  be  not  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
^*  that  is»  do  not  imply  the  ubsieace  of  each  other. 

This  by  no  means  seaned  to  be  case,  m  suppos- 
*^  ing  two  substances  to  be  in  the  same  place  at  the 
*  ^  same  time,  without  excluding  eaoh  other ;  the  ob« 
^*  jection  to  which  i^  only  derived  from  the  resist- 
ance  we  meet  widi  to  the  touch,  and  is  a  pi^ 
<^  judice  that  has  taken  its  rise  from  that  circum*' 
•*  stance,  and  is  not  unlike  the  prejudice  agaiurt 
^  the  Antipodes,  derived  irom  the  constant  experi*' 
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enoe  of  bodies  failing,  as  wo  account  it,  doivn«- 
«  wards."  • 

In  the  Disquisitions  on  ^natter  and  spirit^  by  the 
same  author  (the  second  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  17S9)f  the  above  passage  is  quoted  at  length ;  t 
bnt  it  is  somewhat  reiiiai4:able»  that,  as  the  aim  of 
the  latter  work  is  to  inculcate  the  materiality  qf 
Mind,  Dr  Priestley  has  pnidendy  suppressed  the 
clause  which  I  have  distinguished  in  the  iirst  sen- 
tence of  the  foregoing  extract,  by  printing  it  in  eel- 
pitals. 

*  In  ope  opinion,  however,  this  ingenions  writer 
seems  to  have  uniformly  persevered  since  he  lii*st 
republished  Hartley's  Theory^  that    man  does  not 
consist  of  ixvo  principles  so  essentially  difibrent 
from  one  another  as  mMer  and  spirit ;  but  that 
the  whole  man  is  of  some  uni/brm  composition;  t 
and  that  either  the  maSerial  or  the  hnmakrial 
*•  part  of  the  universal  system  is  superiluous/*  § 
To  this  on^nion  (erroneous  as  I  conceive  it  to  be) 
I  have  no  inclination  to  st<ite  any  metaphysical  ob- 
jections at  present ;  as  it  does  not  interfere,  ia  the 
slightest  degree,  with  what  I  consider  as  tlie  appro- 
priate business  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind.    I  object  to  it  merely  a8  it  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  mislead  our  logical  comlusions,  concern* 
ing  the  origin  and  certainty  of  human  knowledge. 

♦  Ptges  392;  398. 

f  Diiqaisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  2d  edit  p«  ^6* 

X  fVcfacc  to  Uii^uisitions,  p.  7» 
I  Ibid.  p.  6\ 
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Highly  important  as  the  question  c;onceming  the 
nature  of  Mind  may  be  supposed  to  be,  when  oimsi- 
dered  in  connection  with  its  future  prospects,  it  is 
evidently  altogether  foreign  to  the  speculations  in 
which  we  are  now  engiiged.    The  only  proposition 
I  insist  upon  is»  that  our  knowledge  of  its  phenome- 
na, and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  is  to  be 
obtained,  not  by  looking  without^  but  by  Innking 
vi^hinp    T\m  rute  of  philosophising  (the  most  es- 
sential of  all  in  this  branch  of  science)  is,  as  I  for- 
merly observed,  not  founded  upon  any  particular 
tlieory^  but  is  the  obvious  and  iirresistible  suggestion 
of  those  powers  of  Ckmsciousness  and  Reflection, 
which  ai'e  the  exclusive  sources  of  our  information 
with  respect  to  that  class  of  Acts,  which  forms  the 
appropriate  object  of  our  study. 

It  has  become  customary,  of  htte,  for  Materialists 
to  object  to  those  who  profess  to  study  the  mind  in 
the  xtHiy  qf  r^ction^  Uiat  they  suflfer  themselves  to 
be  misled,  by  assuming  rashly  the  existence  of  a 
principle  in  man,  essentially  distinct  from  anything 
which  is  perceived  by  our  senses.  The  truth  is, 
that  while  we  adhere  to  the  method  of  rg^/i on, 
we  never  can  be  mided  by  any  hyi)othesis.  The 
moment  we  abandon  it,  what  absurdities  are  we  apt 
to  fall  into ! — ^Dr  Priestley  himself  furnishes  me 
with  an  instance  in  point  ^ — after  quoting  which,  I 
shall  leave  my  readers  to  judge  which  of  the  two 
parties  in  this  dispute  is  most  justly  chargeable  with 
the  error,  of  arguing  rashly  from  a  gratuitous  as- 
sumption concerning  the  nature  of  Mind,  to  esta- 
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hUah  •  gemlial  eonolunoB  with  respect  to  iti  princi* 

pies  and  laws. 

If  jnaii»"  ^ys  Pnestley,    be  whoUy  a  natevial 
being,  iuid  the  power  of  thinking  the  result  of  u 
'   eertain  oi^ganization  of  the  braui»  does  it  not  fol* 
"  low,  that  all  his  fiinedeas  must  be  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  mechanism,  aad  that,  of  con8equence» 
all  his  actions  proceed  htm  an  irresistible  necea- 

In  another  pass^e  he  obserres,  that  **ihe  doe* 

trine  of  necessity  is  the  immediate  result  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  man  ;  for  mechanism 
"  is  the  im  doubled  consequence  iff  materialism*^*  * 

Aocovding  to  this  argument,  the  scheme  of  ma* 
terialism  leads,  by  one  short  and  demonstrativ  e  step, 
to  the  denial  of  man's  free  agency ;  that  is,  a  mere 
]iyj}Otii£sis  (for  what  Materialist  can  pretend  to  of- 
fer a  ahadow  of  proof  in  its  mjfo^f)  is  employed 
to  subvert  tlie  authority  of  Consciousness^  the  only 
tribunal  competent  to  pass  any  judgment  whatever 
€fi  the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  remaikabie,  that  the  argument  here  proposed 
by  Dr  Priestley,  with  so  much  gravity,  or,  at  least, 
one  extremely  similar  to  it,  was  long  ago  introduced 
tromcaUy  by  Dr  Berkeley,  in  his  ingenious  dia- 
logues, entitled  the  Mitiute  Fhilosophet\  •*  Cor- 
^poreal  4>bjects  strike  on  the  organs  of  sense; 
•*  whence  issues  a  vibration  in  the  nerves,  which, 
*^  being  communicated  to  the  soul,  or  animal  spirit  in 
the  brain,  or  root  of  the  nerves,  pro^uceth  there* 


*  Disquiblliuiis,  dec.  lutrod.  p.  5* 
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*^  in  tbat  metkm  called  fdMon :  anil  thbpioduoeAi 

a  new  determination  in  the  spirits,  eausing  them 
to  flow  in  anehnervea^  m  must  neeeasariiy,  fay  tlie 
**  laws  of  mechanism,  produce  such  certain  actions* 
Thia  being  the  case,  it  foUowa,  that  those  tUogs 

which  vulgarly  pass  for  lunnan  actions  are  to  be 
esteemed  mechanical,  and  that  they  ace  talsdy  as- 

H  cribcd  to  a  free  principle.  There  is,  tlierefore, 
no  foundation  for  praise  or  bhune,  fear  or  hofc^ 
reward  or  punisbmenl,  nor  consequently  for  reli- 
gion,  wluch  ia  built  upon,  and  su^poseth  those 

^  things." 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed  by  any  of  m}[ 
readers,  that  I  mean  to  ascribe  Co  Dr  IViestley  any 
partiality  for  the  dangerous  conclu2ii(His  which  Berke» 
ley  conceived  to  be  deducible  from  the  scheme  of 
Necessity,  How  widely  soever  I  may  dissent  fixm 
most  of  his  philosophical  tenets,  nobody  can  be  dis** 
posed  to  judge  more  favourably  than  mysell'  of  the 
motives  from  whidi  he  wrote.  In  the  present  case, 
at  the  Siune  time,  truth  forces  me  to  add  to  what  I 
have  ali*eady  said,  that  the  alteration  which  he  has 
made  on  Berkeley's  statenieut  is  fai*  from  being  an 
improvement,  in  point  of  sound  logic ;  for  his  pe- 
culiar notions  about  the  nature  of  inatter  (from 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  have  *  wiped  off 
**  the  reproach  of  being  nccessari/j/  incri,  and  ab* 
soluieljf  incapable  qf*  intelligence^  thought^  or  ac- 
tion^^J  render  the  argument  altogether  imgator)', 
upon  his  ovm  principles^  even  if  it  were  admitted  to 

*  Di»4ui«ition»^  6i€*  VoL  L  p.  i-ii,  2d  edit* 
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hold  good  upon  those  which  are  generally  received. 
h  plaiidy  proceeds  on  the  mjjffmtiou,  ihafL  the 
common  notions  conceming7w<z/^  are  well-foimded; 
and  fails  at  once  to  the  gromid,  if  we  appose  maU 
ier  to  combine,  with  the  quriities  usurily  ascribed  to 
ftself,  all  those  which  consciousness  teaches  us  to 
belong  to  rmnd. 

On  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
knmeHedge^  Priesdejr  has  nowhere  explamed  his  ofriU 
nion  fully,  so  iar  as  I  am  able  to  recollect  i  but  from 
his  Fsverenee  for  Haitiey,  I  take  for  grmted,  that, 
on  this  point,  he  did  not  dissent  from  the  c(Hiclusion$ 
of  his  master,  bi  one  particidar,  I  think  it  probable 
that  he  went  a  little  farther ;  the  general  train  of 
Us  flpeeuhitions  eoneeming  llie  human  Mind  lead- 
ing me  to  suspect^  that  he  conceived  our  ideas  thera- 
selires  to  be  material  substances.  In  this  coiQectttie 
•  1  am  ccmfirmed  by  the  following  remai-k,  which  he 
makes  on  a  very  pnerfle  aigument  of  WoUaston, 

that  the  mind  cannot  be  material,  because  it  is 

influenced  by  reasons  In  reply  to  which, 
Priestley  observes,  "  that  to  say  that  reasons  and 
*^  ideas  are  nal  things  material,  or  the  affections  of 

a  materia]  substance,  is  to  take  fiir  granted  the 
«(  very  thii^  to  be  proved.*^  * 

But  whatever  were  Priestley's  notions  upota  thk 
question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  those  entertained 
by  his  soceessor,  Dr  DsTwin,  who^assmnes,  asan  a»> 
^rtained  ftct,  that    id^  are  material  things,'* 

•  Dbqaisilioiif ,  &c.  Vol.  h  pp.  114, 115. 
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tnd  rMtoBS  dboiil  (kem  m  emk  thmigh  Ibe  wfcrie 

of  Im  book*  *  In  tiiis  respect,  our  Eoglisfa  physio- 
logisli  hiro  6r  euseaded  Didanot  Unii^l^  wJbo 
ventured  uo  farther  than  to  aifirm,  that  every  id» 
mint  neoMvily  itaolve  Hielf  ultiaMiely  into  m 
^  sensible  representation  or  picture.**  This  lan- 
guage <^  Diderot  (a  relic  of  the  old  idieal  syitflBi) 
they  have  not  only  rejected  mth  ccmtempt,  but  they 
hme  hiSMitedt  that  wbm  it  mm  tuied  by  the  Axiato- 
teliaiis,  by  Descartes,  and  by  Locke,  it  was  meant 
by  them  to  be  mdeiftood  only  as  a  figure  or  meta- 
phor. They  have  accordingly  subi>tituted,  instead  o£ 
it»  the  nipporitioii,  that  the  famnediate  olgedtt  ef 
thouglit  are  eitlier  particles  of  the  medullaiy  siib- 
ataiice  of  the  biuin,  or  tibntiona  ef  theae  pastkieay 
supposition  which,  according  to  my  apprehen- 
aion  of  it»  is  infinitely  more  repugnant  to  common 
sense,  than  the  more  enipnatical  and  oracular  lan- 
guage transmitted  to  us  fn»n  the  dark  4^e»  ^r^iuie. 

In  the  ▼ei;y  outset  of  his  work  he  informs  us,  that  ^  the  word 
idea^  which  has  variouh  HR-aning!*  in  mctaphybicul  writers, 
**  may  be  defined  lo  be  a  contraction,  or  motion,  or  configanu 
tion  of  ^e  fibres,  wbidi  «oaititute  fke  knttimtiate  organ  of  ' 
sense  f'^Zom^mia^  VoL  I.  p.  11, 34  «dlt.)aiid,  in  aa  aitim 
dum  to  the  same  volume,  he  compares  "  the  iiiiiversLil  prepo^- 
^  session*  that  ideas  are  immaterial  beings,  to  the  stories  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions,  which  have  so  long  amused  the  credulous, 
^*  without  any  foundation  In  natuTe.^^(Ibid,  p.  SIS.)  Ifiq|ie 
Tt  IS  almost  superfluous  for  me  now  to  repeat,  that,  according  to 
Uie  view  m{  the  subject  iKbich  X  have  taken,  I  do  not  asciibeto 
ideoi  any  ol^eetk^  esaitmee^  either  as  thing*  material,  or  as  things 
tmmaterial^  and  tlutt  I  use  this  word  merely  as  synonymooi  with 
7iQii(jn  or  thoughts 
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*    JtMdh  <hiU;  difficulty  coacemiag  tbe  erigie  of  our 
teowledge^  of  filieh  the  iiM^M  and  ijiaciM  of  the 

schoolinen  sufficiently  shew,  that  these  subtile  dis* 
putonCs  were  not  altogether  oattvrare. 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  names  which, 
in  ike  eontheni  port  of  Greet  Britam,  have  lent 
their  .credit  to  this  very  bold  hypothesis,  I  c  annot 
brii^  myaelf  to  examine  it  aeriimsly ;  reeoUecting 
the  ridicule  which  Seneca  has  iucui  red,  by  the  gra- 
yrilky  0i  his  reply  to  aooie  of  his  atoieal  predeces8on!» 
who  maintained,  that  the  cardinal  vii^tucs  are  anu 
mals.  Wild  and  incredible  as  this  ancient  absurdity 
may  at  first  appear,  it  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  fiilly  as  reasonable  as  various,  tenets  which 
bapfo  cbCained  the  anflBniges  of  the  learned  in  our 
^wn  times. 

I  have  only  to  obaerve  fiurther  at  pment,  with 

resp^  to  the  doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  our, 
idem^  that  it  has  by  no  means  die  merit  of  so  much 
originality,  even  in  the  history  of  our  domestic  lite- 
Tatuetas  was  ptobaUy  bdieved  by  some  of  its  late 
revivers.  It  appeal's,  irom  various  passages  in  his 
wotkSf  to  luure  been  the  deoided  opinim  of  Sir  Ke- 
nelm  Digby  j  and  it  is  enlarged  upon  and  devc- 
lopedy  at  some  kngdi  (though  evidently  without 
any  wish  on  the  pait  of  tlie  author  to  materialize 
th»  mind  kself  )» in  a  poathumoua  volume  the  ^se* 
kbrated  Dr  Hooke.  Tlie  following  extract  from 
Ihis  last  publication,  which  is  now  but  rarely  to  be 
.  met  with,  I  cannot  forbear  to  introduce  here,  as  an 

ivtereating  ftagmont^  this  sort  ph^fsiologico-me' 
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iaphjfacal  speculatioa ;  and  I  muf  venMre  to  te- 

sert,  that  the  hypothesis  which  it  takes  for  granted 
is  not  inferior,  either  in  point  of  ingenuity,  or  in  the 
certainty  of  the  data  on  which  it  proceeds,  to  that 
of  any  one  of  the  three  noted  theorists  i*den:ed  U> 
4bove* 

Memory/'  say^  Uooke,  I  conceive  to  be  no* 
thing  else  bat  a  repository  ideas^  formed  partly 
from  the  senses,  but  chieiiy  by  the  soul  itseli.  1 
say  paitly  by  the  senses^  because  they  are,  as  it 
were,  the  collectors  or  carriers  of  the  impressioua 
made  by  objects  from  without ;  delivering  them 
to  tlie  repository,  or  storehouse,  where  they  are 
to  be  used.  This  repository  I  coneeive  to  be 
iseated  iu  the  brain ;  and  the  substance  tliereof  I 
conceive  to  be  the  material  out  of  which  these 
ideas  are  fonned,  and  where  they  are  also  pre- 
served,  when  fonned,  being  disposed  in  some  re- 
gular  order ;  which  order  I  conceive  to  be  prin- 
cipally  t/iat  according  to  which  they  are  fonned ; 
that  being  first  iu  order  that  i:$  first  formed,,  aud 

^Vthat  next  which  is  next ;  and  so  on  continitaUy 
by  succe^iou,  from  the  time  of  our  bixth  to  the 

^*  time  of  our  death*   So  that  there  is;  as  it  were, 
a  continued  c/iai?i  of  ideas  coiled  up  in  the  repot- 

<f*  sitory  of  the  brain,  the  first  end  of  which  is  iar« 

*'  thest  removed  from  the  centre,  or  seat  of  the  soul, 
where  the  ideas  are  formed,  and  the  other  end 
is  always  at  the  centre,  being  the  last  idea  form- 

^*  ed,  which  is  ahvays  the  moment  present  when 
considered*    And,  therefore,  according  as  there 

i*  are  a  greater  number  of  these  ideas  between  the 
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^  preieiit  sensation  or  thought  in  the  centre,  and 

**  any  other,  the  more  is  tlie  soul  apprehensive  of 
the  Ume  interposed/' 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  strong 
bent  of  Hooke's  genius  towards  mechanics,  and  who 
recollect  that,  froni  his  childhood,  the  art  of  watch' 
making  was  one  of  his  favourite  studies,  *  it  may  be 
smnsin^  to  combine,  with  the  foregoing  extract,  a 
remarJc  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  works 
of  -Lord  Bacon :  When  men  of  confined  seien- 
^'  tific  pursuits  afterwards  betake  themselves  to  phi- 

losophy,  and  to  general  contemplations,  they  are 
"  apt  to  wrest  and  corrupt  them  with  their  former 
^  oonceit8.'*-T*— Nor  is  Hooke  the  only  writer  of 
note,  «liic€  Bacon's  time,  who  has  exemplified  the 
truth  of  this  maxim*  Another  illustration  of  it, 
still  more  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  thi^ 
Essay,  occurs  in  a  profound  mathematical  work  (en- 
titled HammnicsJ  by  i)r  Smith  of  Cambridge.  1 
flliaU  quote  the  passage  I  allude  to  in  the  aiuthor's 
words,  as  it  contains  (indepcudentiy  of  its  reference 
to  my  present  purpose)  a  curious  hint  towards  a 
physiological  theory  of  the  mind,  founded  on  the 
very  same  hypothesis  ivhich  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Hartley.—"  With  a  view  to  some  other  iu^ui- 
**  ries,  I  win  conclude  with  the  following  observa* 

tions  :  That,  as  almost  all  sorts  of  substances  are 
**  perpetually  subject  to  very  minute  vibratory  mor 
**  tions,  and  all  our  senses  and  faculties  sc^ni  chiefly 

to  depend  upon  such  motions  excited  in  the  pro- 
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•*  f9tT  organs,  either  by  outward  objects,  or  the 
^  powers  of  the  vnilf  there  is  yeascm  to  expect^  that 
«« the  tlieorij  of  vibrations  here  given  will  not  prove 

useless  in  promoting  the  philosophy  of  other  things 
"  besides  musical  sounds/*  • 

Amoi^  modem  j^osqpherSf  however*  I  am  ao** 
quainted  with  none  to  whom  Bacon'iS  aphorism  ap- 
plies with  nearly  so  great  force*  as  to  the  inggnione 
physician  whose  hypothesis,  concerning  the  mate- 
riatiijf  of  ideas^  has  led  me  insen^bly  into^  these  re- 
flections. The  influence  of  his  medical  and  obste- 
tric occupations  on  his  habita  of  thinking*  may  be 
traced  in  almost  every  page  of  his  works,  both  phi* 
losophical  and  poetical ;— not  only  in .  the  phyaiolo" 
gieal  language  m  which  he  uniformly  descrflies  our 
mental  operations,  but  even  in  his  detached  theories 
upon  the  various^  ineidental  questions  which  he  has 
started.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention*  as  instances^ 
his  account  of  the  mechanical  process  by  which  Ae 
human  countenance  is  first  moulded  into  a  sniile 
and  his  theory  of  beauHfidfirm$f  deduced  from  the 
pleasurable  sensations*  associated  by  an  infant  with 
the  bosom  of  its  nurse.  The  enthusiastic  pxaise 
which  he  bestows  on  a  conjecture  of  Mr  Hume's* 
that  *^  the  world  may  possibly  have  been  generated 
*^  rather  than  created*"  t  is  perhaps  explicable*  in 
parti  on  the  same  principlei^ 

The  propensity  which  all  men  have  to  explain 

the  intellectual  phenomena*  by  analogies  borrowed 

•  See  Hannomcs,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1749*    iiic  pr«- 
fiice  is  date<l  in  1748. 
t  S<«  ZooQomiai  Vol  XL  p*  947*  Sd  «lit» 
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fiHM  tlMT  MatifMd  Wcrid,  hm  its  origm  in  an  enw, 

^erwg  from  thut  yihiich  mkled  Uooke  md  Darwin, 
mIjf  in ildi»  tfa* tli« killar,  hmng  tfae.nataFBl  re- 
sult of  the  fatounten  or  of  the  professioia&l  hahit»  of 
.the  indmi«tl»  nwinmi  as  many  diffimnt  akapeaaa 
tlie  punuita  nf  mankuid  j  whereas  the  former  haT«> 
ing  ila  roottt'dit  oanmoQ  principlea  and  common 
circumstances  of  the  human  racOf  may  be  expected 
to  exert  its  influence  on  ihe  theories  ef  philosophen» 
in  every  country,  and  in  every  age.  The  one  pre* 
jndioe  would  have  been  classed  by  Bacon  with  the 
idolu  specus  ;  the  other  with  the  idola  tribus. 

But  I  must  not  enlai^e  farther  on  systems  which » 
whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  their  authors, 
have  obriously  no  logical  comiection  with  the  pro* 
blem  relating  to  ihe  so  urces  of  our  ideas  ;  a  problem 
which  (as  I  have  repeatedly  observed)  is  to  be  solved, 
not  by  myhi/potliesis  concerning  the  nature  of  Mind, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  the  phenomena  of  thought,  and 
by  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  objects  of  our  know* 
Jedge.«— On  these  grounds,  oui»  attention  is  naturally 
attracted  to  a  new  and  very  interesting  class  of  ftcts, 
which  have  been  accumulated,  of  late,  with  extras 
orduuuy  industry,  as  an  inductive  demonstration 
ihe  justness  of  those  principles  which  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  controvert ;  and  which  have  been 
recommended  to  public  notice  (in  one  instance  at 
least),  by  a  much  more  splendid  display  of  learning 
and  genius,  than  has  been  yet  exhibited  by  any  oi' 
our  metaphysical  physiologists.  I'  allude  to  the 
philological  researches  of  Mr  Horne  Tooke. 

Before,  howevert  I  enter  upon  any  discussions 
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concerning  the  inferences  which  these  researches 
bnre  been  supposed  to  autborise,  it  is  neeesMiy  Ar 
me  to  take  a  pretty  wide  compass,  by  premising  some 
general  observatioiis ;  diescope  of  wUch,  lam  iftaMt 
it  may  be  difficalt  for  my  readers,  at  first  view,  to 
connect  with  the  inquiries  in  whidi  we  hsve  been 
hitherto  engaged.  I  shall  state>  therefore,  the  whole 
of  my  argument  at  oaoe»  as  clearly  and  iiilly  as  I 
can,  in  a  separate  Essay. 
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ESSAY  FlITH. 
mv  THB  rsmmHCY  op  some  late  philological 

APECULATI0N& 


CHAPTEil  FIRST.  ' 


carryii^  back  our  thougbte  to  the  infancy  of  a 
cultivated  language,  a  difficulty  occurs*  which,  how* 
ever  obvious^  it  may  seem  to  present  itself,  I  do 
not  reG(dlect  to  have  seen  taken  notice  of  by  any 
writer  on  the  Human  Mind ;  and  which,  as  it  leads 
the  attention  to  various  questions  closely  connected 
with  the  main  desigu  of  this  volume,  as  well  as 
with  the  particular  discussion  which  has  been  hist 
under  our  review^  I  shall  point  out  and  illustrate  at 
some  length. 

In  the  case  of  objects  which  fall  under  tlie  cog- 
niianee  of  any  of  our  external  senses,  it  is  eaqr  to 
conceive  the  origin  of  the  different  classes  of  words 
composing  a  conventional  dialect ;  to  conceive,  for 
example,  that  two  savages  should  agree  to  call  this 
aaimal  a  Horse,  and  that  tree  an  Oak.  But,  in 
words  relating  to  things  intellectual  and  moral,  in 
what  manner  was  the^nventional  connection  at  first 
established  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  ? 
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In  what  manner  (to  take  one  of  the  simplest  in- 
ataaoes)  was  it  settled,  that  the  name  of  iniaginaiian 
should  be  given  to  one  operation  of  the  mind  ;  that 
of  recolkcUm  to  a  second  \  that  deliberation  to  a 
third  ;  that  of  sagacity^  or  foresighty  to  a  fourth  ? 
Or,  supposing  tlie  use  of  these  words  to  be  once 
troduced,  how  was  their  meaning  to  be  explained  to 
a  novice,  alt(^ether  unaccustomed  to  think  upon 
such  subjects  ? 

1.  In  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
in  the  first  place^  that  the  meaning  of  many  words, 
of  whicii  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  any  sensible  pro- 
totypes, is  gradually  collected  by  a  species  of 
ductiovy  which  is  more  or  less  successfully  conducted 
by  different  individuals,  according  to  the  ABgnt  of 
their  attention  and  judgment.  Tlie  connection  in 
which  an  tmknown  term  stands  in  relation  to  the 
other  words  combined  with  it  in  the  same  sentence^ 
often  afibrds  a  key  for  its  explanation  in  that  par- 
ticular instance  ;  and  in  proportion  as  such  instances 
are  multiplied  in  the  writings  and  conversation  of 
men  well  acquainted  with  propriety  of  speech,  the 
means  are  afforded  of  a  progressive  approximation 
towards  its  precise  import.  A  familiar  illustration 
of  this  process  presents  itself  in  the  expedient  which 
a  reader  naturally""  employs  for  decyphering  the 
meaning  of  an  unknown  word  in  a  foreign  language, 

when  he  happens  not  to  have  a  dicLionuiy  at  hand. 
The  first  sentence  where  the  word  occurs  afibrds, 
it  is  piobable,  sufficient  foundation  for  a  vague  con- 
jecture ( onceming  the  notion  annexed  to  it  by  the 

author , — sonic  idea  or  other  being  necessarily  sub- 

11 
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itituted  in  its  pkce,  in  order  to  make  the  passage  at 
all  mlctt^Ua*  The  next  flMtenoa  where  it  is 
vohred  renders  this  eoi\iecture  a  little  more  definite  ; 
•tiiiid  Mntdnee  oontiMtaihe  fteld  of  deiibt  widun 
still  narrower  limits ;  till,  at  length,  a  more  exten*. 
aife  iBdkwtMm  ixea  cx>nipletely  the  sigmfiemioii  wt 
are  in  quest  of.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  I  appre- 
li0tid»  that  it  k  in^aone  woh  ympf  as  tUs^  that  ehild« 
ren  slowly  and  imperceptibly  enter  into  the  abstract 
and  compiu  natkmi  annend  to  ntoDberless  words 
in  their  mother  tongue,  of  which  we  should  find  it 
difficult  ar  impossiUe  to  eomrey  the  sense  by  fonnal 
definitions.  • 

S.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  mind  to  express  it- 
self metaphorically,  or  analogically,  on  all  abstract 
subjects,  supplies  aiMither  help  to  fiudlitate  the  ac« 
qnifltkm  of  language.  The  imvalenee  of  tibis  ten- 
dency among  rude  nations  has  been  often  remaiked  ^ 
and  has  been  oommooiy  soeoonted  for,  partly  from 
the  warmth  of  imagination  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
dancteristical  of  savages,  and  partly  iiom  the  im* 
perfections  of  their  scanty  vocabularies.  The  truth, 
however^  is,  that  the  same  diqpositaim  is  exhibited 
by  man  in  every  stage  of  his  progress ;  prompting 
him  uiuf<Hmly,  whenem  the  enlargement  of  his 
knowledge  requires  the  use  of  a  new  word  for  the 
ooBwriiinicalktt  of  his  mesnmg,  instead  of  edai^ 

*  Hence  Uie  logical  utility  of  meUpbyMcai  puiftuito  in  tnuning 
fkt  mind  to  theie  inductive  procesaes,  so  esfeatiaUy  connected 
ivith  precision  in  tlie  use  of  language,  and,  of  consequence,  witb 
accuracy  of  reasoniu^  iu  ail  (he  variuuj»  caiployuKiiU  uf  ibe  in* 
lellcciual  powe  is. 
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once  a  sound  altogether  arbitrary,  to  a^ist,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  apprehension  of  his  hearers,  eidier  by 
the  happy  employment  oi*  some  old  word  iu  a  meta* 
phorieal  sense,  or  by  grafting  etymologically  on 
80ine  well  known  stock,  a  new  dcrivativey  signiiicant, 
to  his  own  fancy,  of  the  thought  he  wishes  to  hnpart. 

To  this  bias  of  the  mind  to  enrich  language, 
rather  by  a  modification  of  old  materials,  than  by  the 
creation  of  new  ones,  it  is  owing  that  the  number  of 
primitive  or  radical  words,  in  a  cultivated  tongue, 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  of 
its  vocabulary.  In  an  original  language,  such  as  the 
Greek,  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  easily  veri— 
iied ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  asserted  by  Mr  Smith, 
that  the  number  of  its  primitives  does  not  exceed 
three  hundred.  *  In  the  compound  languages  now 
spoken  in  Europe,  it  is  a  ihuch  more  difficult  task  to 
establish  the  fact ;  but  an  in-esistible  presumption  in 
its  favour  arises  fixrni  this  circumstance,  That  all 
who  have  turned  their  attention  of  late,  iu  this  island, 
to  the  study  of  etymology,  are^impressed  with  a  deep 
and  increasing  conviction,  founded  on  the  discoveries 
whieh  have  been  already  made,  that  this  branch  of 
learning  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  and  that  the  roots  of 
an  immense  variety  of  words,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  genuine  radicals,  may  be  traced,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  to  the  Saxon  or  to  the  IceUndic.  The  de- 
light which  all  men,  however  unlettered,  take  in  in- 
dulging their  crude  conjectures  on  the  etymological 
questions  which  are  occasionally  started  in  conversa- 

^  Sue  the  Distertation  on  Language,  annexed  to  the  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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tlon,  is  founded  on  the  same  circumstance  ; — ^their 
ej^ierimental  knowledge  of  the  difScuity  irf*  intro- 
ducing into  popular  speech  a  new  sound,  entirely  ar- 
Utntfy  in  its  selection,  and  coined  out  of  materials 
'iiiieBiplo3fed  befete.   Another  iUnslrBtion  of  this  6e» 
curs  in  the  reluctance  with  which  we  adopt  the  idio- 
matical  turns  of  expression  in  a  foreign  tongue,  or 
even  the  cant  words  and  phrases  which,  from  time  to 
tiBoe,  are  springing  up  in  mr  own,  till  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  some  theory  or  conjecture  to  re- 
oondlethe  apparent  anomaly  with  the  ordinaiy  laws 
of  human  thought.  ♦ 
v-*^  The  view  of  the  subject,  however,  to  which  I 
•  must  confine  myself  in  this  Essay,  has  a  reference  to 
those  Woiids  alone  whieh,  in  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phical refinement,  are  introduced  to  express  abstract 
'  and  eomplex  notions,  or  to  characterise  the  faculties 
and  operations  of  the  thinking  and  sentient  prin- 
ciple within  us*    That  such  words  should  all  be 
bcMTOwed  from  things  sensible  and  familiar,  was  not 
•cmly  the  natural  consequence  of  our  Perceptive 
'Powers  having  been  long  and  incessantly  exercised, 
before  Reflection  began  to  awaken  to  its  appropriate 
objects,  but  was  an  expedient  indispensably  neoessaiy 
towards  a  successful  communication  of  the  thoughts 
whiek  were  to  be  conveyed.    This  last  remark, 
which  I  have  already  slightly  hinted  at,  and  ^>  liich 
led  me  into  the  short  digression  which  has,  for  a 
few  moments,  diverted  my  attention  to  some  col- 
latend  topics,  will  require  a  more  ample  illustration. 

I  'have  stated  the  difficulty  attending  the  origin 
of  wcoA  ezpresriveof  things  which  do  not  iidl  under 
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lim'tognmmm  nf  muf^f  our  mnm  mnA  I  imeifk^ 

jimmh^  the  4]^po$jboii  oi  tb^  Mi&d#  onmieh  wst 
emnm     biw  immm  i»  m^wfkcn  hommoi 

from  the  Materia  Woiid*  It  k  thi^  fir<MiM££ii 
m£  tibe  ftncy  to  employ  MMlogical  iiiigii«0Bi^  «i  otoior 
to  exjpi?e$s  notions  purely  intelleetMly  that  a  pco- 
iPUBon  aeems  to  hvre  fceon  node  fay  nttma^  &t  m 
intercourse  between  diflerent  Minds,  concerning 
ifakigs  abitraeted  ftm  Matters  inawnuoh  die 

very  same  circa mstances  which  open  au  easier  v«»b 

contribute  powerfully  (by  what  Lord  Bacon  would 
jbave  called  the  almksio  iijfiniU)  to  assiatand  furompt 
the  appreheaaioB  of  the  hearer.  The  raomiit  diat 
the  tenns  attejiUmit  imagination^  aislracfion^  sagi^ 
city,  foresight  pmetratkm,  acutmui^  imiimithnf 
averuo^h  deliheraiion,  are  pronounced,  a  great  st^ 
towards  their  iateipretalioB  ia  siade  in  the  nind  ^ 
every  person  of  common  understanding ;  and  al- 
though this  aaalo^cal  feftraaae  to  the  Miiteniit 
World  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  analysing, 
with  philoeophical  rigpuTf  the  various  fcowltiea  and 
principles  of  our  nature^  yet  it  cannot  be  denied*  that 
it  fiicilitates,  to  a  wonderful  degree*  the  wntuel 

communications  of  mankind  concerning  them,  in  so 
lar  as  sueh  commuuicatioQs  are>  necessary  in  tbe  or- 
dinary business  of  life.  Even  to  the  philosoplier 
himaeli^  it  is  probably,  in  the  first  instsace*  iodia- 
pensably  requisite,  as  a  preparation  for  a  more  ae- 
eurate  survey  of  the  Mind*  It  serveB»  at  least,  to 
oircumaeribe  the  field  of  his.  attention  wkhin  sudi 
Barrow  limits,  as  njiay  enahlehioi,  with  greater ^ease. 
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4»«rib|edtit  tothir  0»MMrim    the  poitttr  of  r^- 

Jlectiw  ;  and,  in  t^his  way,  x^ndmjaficy  suhaervieot 
to  the  iikuiialB  cctgaction  of  knr  own  iUuflioM* 

And  iu;r^9  1  cannot  hejp  pausing  a  little,  to  re- 
andL  bow  mich  move  im^eifMfc  ?liii|iiigt!  jgirthaaii 

coinmoiily  suppofod»  vvheB  consideied  as  aa  oxgaa 

by  means  of  u  ords,  our  ideas  and  our  feelings  to 

atheMi|i  i«il^«ive  fieidom  --^^  ^.m^l^^j  ^fl^l|t^^ 
latitude  ffkli'wluch  this  metaphorical  phrase  ought 
io  >}j»  ,iHtt4^ifUi(xL  *  Jb^vw  isL  .cowem^  4mi»  Abe 
plainest  andmoM;  ftmfliir  subjects,  however  full  and 
cdccttiufitautial  our  statements  may  be»  the.ward^ 
whieb^  %nploy,  if  examiiied  with  aeottfacy,  wiU 
he  found  ^o  do  nothing  more  than  to  suggest  JuuU 
to  our  Iiearara,  leaving  by  £ir  the  princqud  part  af 
the  process  of  interpretation  to  be  perfoimed  by  the 
Mind  itself.  In  this  respect,  the  effiaet  of  mtnls 
bear  some  reseipblaiLce  to  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
lamuKjmDA  imiginatiop,  hf  an  outluie  or  a  shadow, 
exhibiting  the  profile  of  a  countenance  familiar  to 
the  Eye*  The  most  mimdke  narratives,  aetwding|y» 
are  by  no  means,  in  every  instance,  the  most  intd* 
iigihl^  and  sftrirfafitory ;  as  the  most  £uthfid  epped 
after  naiwe  do  not  always  Ibnn  the  best  portraits. 

In  both  ^aodia     ^ko  ajrill    a£  tJlft  artist  fiOnsiite  iH  A 

happy  selectaso  of  partjculars,  whieh  are  eofremve 
4tt  tignificaHL 

Language/'  it  is  eonmonly  ssid,     is  the  ex* 
press  imnge  of  thought and  that  it  nay  be 

^  rhiio»opky  oi  Uie  lluioaii  Mindi  pp.  495,  ^^G,  3d  edit  . 
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mdf  wkh  suffident  prapiielf»  to  be  I  do  notdie- 
pote,  when  the  meaning  of  the  propoaition  is  fully 
explained.   The  iBodeof  eiprMMUti»  hawemtf  it 

ought  to  be  remembered,  is  %urative  ^  and,  therer 
Sosef  when  the  prqpoaitioii  is  anumed  aa  •  pnnciple 
of  reasoning,  it  must  not  be  rigorously  or  Uterally 
Interpreted.  Tina  has  too  often  been  overiooked 
by  writers  on  the  Human  Mind.  Even  Dr  Reld 
himself,  cantionaaa  he  ia  in  general,  ytiik  respect  to 
the  ground  on  which  he  to  bniid,  has  repeatedly 
i^pealcd  to  this  maxim,  without  any  qualification 
whatsoever ;  and,  by  tluis  adopting  it,  agreeAly  to 
ks  letter,  rather  than  ta  its  qnrit,  haa  been  led,  in 
^arioQ»  instances,  to  lay  li^reater  stress  on  the  struc- 
ture of  speech,  than  (in  my  opinion)  it  can  alwaya 
bear  in  a  ph9osophica}  ar^ment* 

As  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  this  assumption,  it 
has  been,  not  mrnatundly,  inferred  by  logicians,  that 
every  word,  which  is  not  wholly  useless  in  the  vo- 
cabidary,  istbeagnef  anftfea;  and  that  these  fdbo 
-  (which  the  common  systems  lead  us  to  consider  as 
the  leinnesentatiTes  of  tkmgsjnxe  the  immediate  in* 
struments,  or  (if  I  may  be  allowed  such  a  phrase) 
iAe  imeUectual  too2r  with  which  the  Mind  eanries  on 
the  operation  of  thinking*  In  reading,  for  example, 
the  enunciatioa  of  a  proposition,  we  are  qit  to  fimey 
that  for  every  word  contained  in  it  there  is  an  idea 
presented  to  the  undefstanding ;  hom  the  eoniii 
bination  and  comparison  of  which  ideas^  results  that 
act  of  the  mind  caUedjudgment.  So  diflferent  is  all 
this  from  the  fact,  that  our  words,  when  examined 

separately,  are  o&ea  as  completely  insignificant  as  the 
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letters  of  which  they  are  composed ;  deriving  tlieir 
teettung  aolely  from  the  conneotion,  or  idatioA»  kt 
which  they  stand  to  others.  Of  tliis  a  very  obvious 
example  occurs,  in  the  case^of  terms  which  have  a 
t'arirf  t/  of  acceptations,  and  of  which  the  import,  in 
every  particular  ^iplication,  must  be  ccJlccted  6nm 
the  whole  sentenee  of  whidi  they  form  a  part. 
When  1  consult  Johnson's  Dictionary^  I  find  many 
words  of  whieh  he  has  enomanted  fcMty,  fifty,  or  even 
sixty  different  significations ;  and,  af  ter  all  the  pains 
he  has  taken  to  disUnginsh  these  from  each  others  I 
am  frequently  at  a  loss  how  to  avail  myself  of  his  de- 
finitions* Yet,  when  a  word  of  this  kind  oecuvs  to 
me  in  a  book,  or  even  when  I  hear  it  pronounced 
m  the  Yipidity  of  disooune,  I  at  once  selecty  witlw 
out  the  slightest  effort  of  conscious  thought,  the  pre- 
eise  meaanig  which  it  was  intended  to  convey. 
How  in  this  to  be  expla-ued  but  by  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  problematical  term  by  the  general  import 
of  the  sentence  species  of  interpretation  easily 
eoQceifabte^  where  I  have  leisure  to  study  the  oon* 
text  deliberately  i  but  which,  in  the  circumstances 
I  have  now  supposed,  implies  a  quickness  in  the 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  which,  the  more 
it  is  examined,  will  appear  the  more  astonishing^  It 
is  constant  habit  alone  that  keeps  these  hdtellectmd  \ 
processes  out  of  view  ;-^iving  to  the  mind  such  a 
eelerity  in  its  operations,  as  dudes  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance of  our  attention ;  and  exhibitmg,  to  the  eyes 
of  common  observers,  the  use  of  speech,  as  a  much 
simpler,  au^  less  curious  phenomenon,  than  it  is  in 
Teality* 
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A  aliU  mite  palpaUe  iUiMtnitioli  e£  tli0  mm  w- 

laai'k  prescinto  itseli*^  wh^u  the  laugu^^  we  listeu  to 
miotikB  of  fudbi  trinqposilioiis  m  the  wcnaffrnmit  of 
wcnrdis  as  are  familiar  to  us  iu  tlic  I^tiu.  lu  such  cascs^ 
Ae  artificial  sinicbire  of  the  diaooiirte  nHpendbj  ia 
a  great  meai>ure,  our  conjectures  about  tlie  aeiu$e>  till, 
^  the  dote  of  the  pcriodf  the  verbt  m  the  wy  iii^ 
stant  of  its  utterance,  imriddles  the  eerUgma.  Pre- 
»  Tionstothia,  thefoniMffWordB^andii^^ 

thoie  detached  and  uumeaiLiiig  patches  of  differeui 
colottt%  which  oompoBe  what  opticians  call  aa  am^ 
fMrpiiosi^  ;  while  the  effect  of  the  lerb^  at  the  eiuU 
Miqr  be  compared  to  that  of  the  minor  by  which 
the  anamorphosis  is  reformed^  aud  which  combines. 
Ifaeie  wfpmxAXy  fortuitoua  mafcenala  into  a,  beautiful 
portrait  or  landscape. 

In  insumoea  oi  this  sort,  it  will  be  generally  found^i 
upon  an  accurate  examination,  that  the  intellectual 
eeti  aa  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  it,  iS;  altogether 
rftnple^  and  incapiAle  of  analyRis  ;  and  that  the  ele<^ 
ments  into  which  we  flatter  ourselves  we  have  re* 
ielfid  it)  are  nothing  most  than  the  grammaimd 
elenmiU  qf^  speech  j-"-^^  logical  doctrine  about  tli^ 
v&mpofkon  of  ideat  bearing  a  much  eloeer  affinity 
to  the  task  of  a  school-boy  in  jpor^ii^  his  lesson^  thaa 
to  the  Mearehes  of  philoaophers,  aMe  to  form  a  put 
conception  of  the  mystery  to  be  e&^ained. 

Thm  obaervations  are  genenl»  and  apply  to 
eveiy  case  in  which  language  is  employed.  W  hen 
the  subject^  howem,  to  which  h  tohdte8»  imnlm 
notions  which  are  abstract  and  complex,  the  procesii 
of  inteipretatioa  becomes  much  more  complNSBite4 
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and  carious ;  in^vis^,  at  every  stqit  that  species 
of  mental  iuduction  which  I  have  already  endeavour- 
ed to  describe.   In  leading,  accordingly,  the  most 

perspicuous  discussions,  in  which  such  notions  form 
the  sufcrject  of  the  argument,  little  instruction  is  re* 
ceived,  till  we  have  made  the  reasonings  our  own^ 
by  revolving  the  steps  again  and  again  in  our 

thoughts.    The  f  act  is,  that,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the 

function  of  hinguage  is  not  so  much  tocont^  laumw 

ledge  (acxoidiii^  to  the  commpn  phrase)  from  one 
mind  to  another,  as  to  bring  two  minds  into  tk$ 
same  tra  'm  of  thinkiftg ;  and  to  confine  them,  as 
nearly  as  possihlct  to  the  same  track.— Many  authors 
have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  speech  / 
but  none  has  hitberta  attended  to  the  far  mo^ 
wonderfiil  mechamm  which  it  puts  into  action 
bind  the  scene. 

The  speculations  of  Mr  Home  Tooke  (whatever 
the  conclusions  were  to  which  he  meant  th^  to  be 
subflonment)  afiford,  in  every  page,  iflustralaons  of 
these  hints,  by  shewing  how  imperfect  and  disjointed 
a  thing  speech  must  have  been  in  its  in£uit  sMe^ 
prior  to  the  developement  of  those  various  CQtrw 
panentparU^  which  now  appeartobeessential  to  its 
existence.    But  on  this  particular  view  of  tbc 

ject  I  do  not  mean  to  enhrge  at  present. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 


If  the  (liffcrciit  considerations,  stated  in  the  preco({- 
ing  chapter,  be  careftilly  combined  together*  it  wiU 
not  appear  snrprii>ing,  tliat,  in  tlie  judgment  of  a 
great  m^ority  of  individuals,  the  common  analogical 
pln-aseology  concei  iiing  tlic  mind  should  he  mistaken 
ibr  its  genuine  philosophical  theory.  It  is  only  by 
the  patieut  and  persevering  exercise  of  Reflection  on 
the  subjects  of  Consciousness,  that  this  popular  pre- 
judice can  be  cifradually  surmounted.  In  proportion 
as  the  thing  typitied  grows  familiar  to  the  thoughts, 
the  metaphor  will  lose  its  infhicnce  on  the  fancy ; 
and  while  the  signs  we  employ  continue  to  discover, 
by  their  etymology,  their  historical  origin,  they  will 
be  rendered,  by  long  and  accurate  use,  viitually  equi- 
valent to  literal  and  specific  appellations.  A  thousand 
instances,  perfectly  analogous  to;  this,  might  be  easi- 
ly produci^  from  the  figurative  words  and  phrases 
which  occur  every  moment  in  ordinary  conversation. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  Warburton'a  account 
of  the  natural  progress  of  writing,  from  hierogly- 
phics to  apparently  arbitrary  characters,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  between  the  history 
of  this  art,  as  traced  by  him,  and  the  gradual  pro- 
cess by  which  metaphorical  terms  come  to  be  strip- 
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ped  ef  ' Ait  liteal  import^  wliidiy  at  first,  pointed 
them  out}  to  the  selection  of  Mr  mde  progenitonk 
nil  tfc»  ivrocess  be  completed,  witii -mpect  to  'tlli^ 
words  denoting  the  powens  and  operations  of  the  un» 
dmtanding,  it  is  rmn  to  expeet  any  suecess  in  mr 
inductive  researdies  concexiiing  the  principk^.oftthe 
hmmn  Irame* 

In  thus  objecting  to  metaphorical  expressions,  as 
solid  dloiisibrovurconehisioiisindiescien  Mimi^ 
I  would  not  be  undei'stood  to  represent  them  as  of 
ao  Qfle  to  the  specidattve  inqiurer.  To  those  who 
delight  to  trace  the  histor)'  ol  language)  it  may,  un- 
doubtedly,  form  an  interesting,  aiul  not  unpn^table 
employment)  to  examine  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  origbiaUy  attested,  and  the  oaiuieswhieh 
may  have  diversitied  them  in  the  case  of  different 
nations.  To  the  pbilologer  it  may  also  afford  an 
amuiiing  and  harmless  gratUication  (by  tracing,  to 
their  unknown  roots,  in  some  obac^re  and  remote 
dialects,  those  words  which,  in  his  mother  tongue, 
generally  pass  for  primitives),  to  shew,  that  even  the 
terms  which  denote  our  most  ri lined  and  abstracted 
thoughts,  were  borrowed  originally  from  some  oh- ' 
ject  of  external  perception,  llils,  indeed,  is  no- 
thing more  than  wiiat  tht^  oonaiderations,  already 
stated,  wonld  have  inclined  us  to  expeet  a  priori ; 
and  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  astonish  those 
who  ha¥e  been  accustomed  to  confine  their  studies 
to  grammar  alone,  must  strike  cvciy  pliiloso])her,  as 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  that  pro- 
gressive order  in  vvhicli  the  mind  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  the  di^ferwt  objects  of  ijts  knowled^,  and 
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<if  those  geneml  laws  wfakh  gorem  hniian  tkougkl 

in  the  employment  of  aibitrary  signs.  While  tht 
fyiobger,  however*  m  engaged  in  tkne  oeytivatuig 
researches,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  remnid  him, 
frnn  time  to  tiiae»  that  his  discoveries  bebngtodw 
tsame  brancli  of  literature  with  that  which  furnishes 
a  laige  proportion  of  the  materials  in  our  cemmon 
lexicons  and  etymolc^'cal  dictionaries  ;— -4hat  after 
he  has  told  ua  (for  esumple)  that  imagisuUim  is  boc^ 
¥01^  from  im  optical  hniage^  and  oemtmess  firam  a 
Latin  wordy  denoting  the  ahaipneis  of  a  material  'mr 
ainiiiie&l,  we  are  no^more  adranoed  in  sluEdying  the 
theory  of  the  hmnau  intellect,  than  we  should  be  ia 
Mr  ipeeiiblaoiis  ooncemntg  the  fimotioai  of  money. 
Or  the  political  effects  of  the  national  cbbt,  by  ieam- 
lug)  ilmn  Ljitin  etymologists,  that  Ae  word  jsmmni 
imd  the  phrase  ces  alienum  had  both  a  reference,  in 
llieir  first  origin,  to  ceMam  ciicantaneesin  thew- 
iy  state  of  lU»nan  manners*  * 

FMn  these  slight  hints,  consideted  sn  their  onii* 
Dection  wijth  the  sulyecl;  which  introduoed  them, 
some  ef  my  readers  most  hirre  anticipated  the  use  of 
tKem  I  intend  to  make,  in  prosecuting  the  argument 
isdneerak^  the  prigin  of  Homaa  Knowledge.  To 
those,  however,  who  have  not  read  Mr  Tooke's 
wo^  or  who^  in  reading  it,  have  not  lieen  laiaB*  of 

the  very  subtile  and  refined  train  of  thinking  which 
latently  connects  his  seemingly  desnltory  otymolo- 

gies,  it  maybe  useful  for  me  to  select  one  or  two  ex- 

ampleS)  where  Mr  Tooke  himself  has  l)een  ait  paina 

« 

♦  Sec  Note  (PO 
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ioilfaistnte  tke  piacticid  aj^c^tion,  of  which  he 
conceived  Ws  dkccfveries  to  be  wmsefilitim,  to  phUo- 
Mfbioal  diMissIons*  Thii  ii  the  more  necessary, 
that,  in  general,  be  aaems  purposely  to  have  eonfin- 
ed  hiwf^^  to  the  statement  of  pveniibe^,  without 
pointing  out  (except  by  implioatioii  ov  immendo) 
the  purposes  to  which  he  memti  them  to  be  applied ; 

node  qS  writn^  I  muit  beg  leave  to  observe, 
wlii^  hf  throwing  an  air  of  mystery  over  his  real 
design,  apd  by  paufing  the  imag^wtum  with  the 
prospect  of  some  wonderful  secret  aftewards  to  be 
levMledy  has  gifven  to  bis  truly  Itamed  and  ori^nal 
disqiiisitions,  a  degree  of  celebrity  among  the  smat- 
terevs  of  s^ieiMe,  whiob  they  would  nevojr  have  ac- 
quired, if  stated  concisely  and  systemaliQi^  in  a  di» 
^beliefein. 

«  Right  is  no  other  than  RECX-ttui  f  regitum)^ 
the  past  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  re^sere.  In 

«  the  same  manner,  our  English  verb.  JUST  i»  the 

»« fast  partrif^p^e  of  the  \&A)juhac 
"  Thus,  when  a  man  denends  his  mom  he  asks 

u        that  which  it  is  ordered  he  shall  have. 
A  RIGHT  conduct  is,  that  which  is  ordered. 
«  A  RIGHT  reckoning  is,  that  which  is  ordered- 
«  A  BIGHT  Une  is,  that  which  is  ordered  or  dit 
rect^ed-*Hnot  a  random  extwisijuu,  but)  the  short- 

^  est  dtstanee  between  two  points. 

«*  The  BIGHT  road  is,  that  ordered  or  directed  to 

*«  be  pursued  (for  the  object  you  have  in  view.) 
**  To  do  aiGUT  is,  to  do  tliat  iviiich  is  ordered  te 

««bedoiie^^ 

*  Tha  appllcatioa  of  the  same  word  io  donole  a  Uraight  Im^, 
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^  To  be  in  the  right  to  be  in  such  situadoos 
«  or  circmnrtanceB  as  are  ordered* 

To  have  right  or  law  on.one's  side  is,  to  have 
"  in  me's&vDur  that  which  is  orifei^  or  Autf 

A  RIGHT  and  just  action  isy  such  a  on^  a3  is 
**  (ordered  and  ecmmarnkd. 

^  A  JUST  man  ii>»  such  as  he  is  commanded  to  be 
—qui  kges  jvraque  aerval — ^who  obaerfes  and 
obeys  the  things  laid  down  and  commanded/^  ■ 
■    ^*  It  spears  to  me  highly  improper  to  ay, 

.  that  God  haii  a  kigiit,  it  is  also  to  say,  tliat  God 
is  JU8T,  For  nothing  ia  wdered^  directed^  or 
commdndedy  concerning  God.  The  expressions 
ai:e  inapplicable  to  the  Deity  ^  though  they  ara 

^*  common,  and  those  who  use  them  have  the  beat 
intentions.    They  are  applicable  only  to  men  ^  to 

and  morn!  rectitude  of  conduef^  lias  (»buiiiu  *l  in  every  languagti  1 
know ;  and  might,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  explained,  wiUiOi|t 
fouDilhig  tbe  theoiy  of  moivlity  upon  a  philological  noftrum  con- 
cerning past  pariieipki.  The  follofirin^  passage  from  the  /fyrrn 
Akbcrry  (which  musi  rccal  to  imi y  nu  niory  the  line  of  Horace, 
Scilicet  ut  potsem  cwrvo  dignoiccre  rectum  J  deserves  to  be  quoUni 
•s  an  additional  proof  of  the  univL-rsality  of  the  association  which 
has  suggested  this  metaphor. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  Mollana  Muhsood,  scal-en- 
graver,  cut  on  steel,  in  the  Hoka  character,  the  name  of  his 
majes^t  with  those  of  hk  predecessors,  up  to  Timor ;  aod  af- 
ter  that,  he  cut  aoother  in  the  Nustaleek  diameter,  with  his 
majesty's  name  alone.  For  everything  relative  to  petitions, 
"  another  seal  was  made,  of  a  semicircular  loria.  On  one  side 
^  vras^ 

**  Eectitude  a  Ihe  lurans  of  pleasing  God  : 
**  I  iiCTcr  iiw  9By  one  lost  in  a  straight  road.'' 

AyecB  Akbenji  Vol*  L  p*  67* 


satiom:Uiily  words  are  the  representative^.  tO^P^ejOt 

"  tnandSf  and  whose  chief  merit  is  obedience.** 
Lot  liti^y^to  the  objeefiioo,  tbal^  iiooordiog  .to  tfaiv 

doctrine,  everytliing  that  is  ordtrcd  and  command^ 
td  is  iLi<»r.fiiid  JU6T»  Mf  Tooke  not  only  adoiiti 

the  coiisci^ucncey  but  considers  it  as  au  identical,  pro* 

It  is  only  affirming,"  he  observes,  "  that  what 

ift  ordered  aad  amnmnded  i^-^^-ardered  and  com^ 
^^numded.'**  • 

With  regard  to  wbono^  he  observes  aiterwards» 
that    it  is  die  past  perticnple  of  the  veib  to  wrings 

wringan,  torquere*    The  word  answering  to  it  in  ^ 

Italian  is  ft>rto»  the  past  partieiple  of  the  verb  /or- 
•     quere ;  whence  the  French  also  have  (orL  It 

means  merdy  wungf  or  wrested  from  the  BIGHT9 

or  ordered^  line  of  conduct.** 

Through  the  whole  of  this  passage,  Mr  Tooke  ' 
evidently  assumes,  as  a  principle,  that,  in  order  to  as- 
oertainy  with  precision,  the  philosophical  import  of 
any  word,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  its  progress  his- 
torically through  all  the  successiTe  meanings  which 
it  has  been  employed  to  convey,  from  the  moment 
that  it  was  first  introduced  into  our  language ;  or,  if 
the  word  be  of  foreign  growth,  that  we  should  pro- 

*  It  must  Qoty  however,  be  concluded  from  this  laaguage,  tiiat 
Mr  Tooke  has  any  leaning  to  Hobbism.  On  the  contnuy,  ii| 
the  sequel  of  the  dfsctusion,  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  ordered  by  human  authority,  and  what  tb^ 
J^wt  of  our  nature  teach  us  to  consider  aft  ordered  by  God, 
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seottte  the  etymdbgiatl  imemh,  iitt  matoerteindie ' 

literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root  from  whence 
it  flpfung.  It  is  m  this  litsnil  and  primitafo  asBse 
atone,  that^  according  to  him,  a  philosopher  is  en-» 
tided  to  em^oj  ity  even  in  the  prasent  eisanoed 

state  of  science  ;  and  whenever  he  annexes  to  it  a 
Mieaning  at  all  diffinrent,  he  ia^oses  equally  on  him- 
self  and  on  others.  •    To  me,  on  the  contrary*  it 
appears,  that  to  appeal  to  etymology  in  a  phiiosapbi^ 
eal' armament  (exeepting,  perhaps,  in  those  cases 
where  the  w<H:d  itseU  is  of  philosophical  ongui),  is  al^ 
together  nugatory ;  and  ean  serve;  at  tlio  best,  to 
throw  an  amusing  light  on  the  laiws  which  segulate 
the  operations  of  human  ftncy.   In  tike  prssent  tn» 
Usance,  Mr  Tooke  has  availed  himself  of  a  philo- 
h^ical  hypothesis  (the  evidence  of  which  is  fir  fimn 
being  incontrovertible)  to  decide,  in  a  few  s^utcnccsy 
and,  in  my  opinion,  to  decide  iwry  ermieMdjr,  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  coanected  with  the 
Aeoty  of  morals. 

I  shall  only  mention  another  example,  in  which 
Mr  Tooke  has  fi^owed  out,  with  still  gmafcer  ntaa* 

♦  As  far  as  wc  know  not  our  own  mi  aaing;"  as  far  "  as  our 
**  purposes  are  not  eiwiowcd  with  words  to  oiakc  them  knowa  j** 
10  far,  we  gobble  like  things  most  brulish/*— Btit  the  Sm- 
^  poftasce  rites  lrig|her,  when  we  leSect 

words  to  metaphysics.  And  when  I  say  wctiap^ics,  psir 
**  be  pleased  to  rciAcmbcvy  tkit  all  (general  reasonings  all  politic^^ 
iaWf  moraUiyj  and  divmily,  are  moftfy  meUtphysic.**  For 
^  n^at  reason^  I  must  beg  leave  to  mk^  has  Mr  Tofke  emi^ 
ied  mathemtiegm  this  enameration  of  the  <1ifferefit  bvaophcs  oC 
metaphysical  scIqixcc  ^  Upon  his  own  principle,  it  is  fuHy  as  well 
entitled  to  a  plaos  «•  any  of  the  olbers^— /^pcnioM  €f  Fmitjf, 
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l^iAhf ^  ]|B  getaral  friMqih' to  its  «oik  pwidindadi 

.   **TK0m9wyn  now  write  it;  ormw,  MkwM 

^  ioaneriy  written ;  means  simply  and  merely^-— 
^  thai  whieh  is  trowed.   And  instead  of  being  a 

rare  commodity  upon  earth,  except  only  in  words^ 
« there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the  world. 

That  every  man,  in  his  communication  with 
^  others,  should  speak  that  irtiich  lie  trowsth,  is 

^  of  so  great  importance  to  mankind,  that  it  ought 
not  to  surprise  us,  if  we  find  the  most  extravagant 

"  praises  hestowed  upon  truth.  But  TuuTii  sup- 
poses  iBsakind  ;  ^  wkom^  and  4nf  whom^  alone 

the  word  is  fomied,  and  to  ichom  only  it  is  aj^li- 
cdlAe.   K  no  man,  no  truth.   There  is,  there- 
*•  fore,  no  such  thing  as  eternal,  immutable,  evcr- 
lasting  TRUTH ;  unless  mankind,       as  Uwy  are 
«•  al  jn-escnt,  be  also  eternal,  immutable,  and  evcr- 
"  lasting."'  •  , 

But  what  eonnection,  it  may  be  asked,  ]ia\  e  tliese 
quotations  with  the  question  about  the  Origin  of 
Human  Knowledge  ?  The  answer  will  appeal*  ob- 
vious to  those  who  have  looked  into  the  theories 

*  Mr  Tooke  observes  imneiKaiely  afteni-ardft,  that  the  Latta 
rents  also  means  trowed,  and  nothing  else,"    la  proof  of 

which  he  reasons  thus :    Rts,  a  thing,  gives  aEoa,  i.  e*  I  am 

^  tkinfi'td  ;  Vtrear^  I  asi  Mrongly  tkmg'<d  ;  forve,  ia  iAiin  com* 
"position,  means  roMr,  t.  e.  TaHde.  Amdverm,  i.  f.  strongly  inw 
pressed  upon  the  mind,  is  the  contiackd  particij>lc  of  rrreor**^ 
It  was  not  without  some  cause  thut  Mt  Tooke  •  fdlow  dia« 

logist  (whom  he  distinguishes  hy  the  li4ler  F,)  yewtuiuJ  toea* 
xdaim,  on  tMs  oecssioa  x    turn  tftingrd  /  Who  efver  used^  each 

**  language  before  T  * 
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jwhidi  hflve  been  buUt  on  tiie  geeml  {innciple  just 

referred  to a  principle  which  it  seems  to  hsem 
been  the  mam  object  of  Mr  .  Tooke's  book  to  con* 

£nni  by  an  induction  of  particulars  ^  *  and  wiiicb, 

*  I  Uliuk  it  proper  to  quote  here  a  few  sentences  from  Mr 

Tookejn  confirmation  of  this  remark.  '  / 

**  Perhaps  it  was  formattkind  a  lucky  mistake  (for  it  was 'a 

^*  mistake)  which  Mr  Locke  made,  uhon  he  called  his  book  ;in 
ilssay  on  liuman  Understandmg  ;  for  some  pait  of  the  inesti* 
mable  benefit  of  that  book  has,  merely  on  account  of  its  titie» 
reached  to  many  thousands  more  thaii,  I  fear,  it  would  have 

"  done,  had  he  called  it  (what  it  is  mere!)?)  a  grammatical  essaff^ 

"  or  a  treatise  on  wordt,  or  oh  language*^  

— - It  may  appear  presumptuoos,  but  it  is  necessary  here 
lo  declare  my  opinion,  that  Mr  LoCfcCt  in  his'  Essay,  never  did 

"  advance  one  step  be^oad  tlie  oyigin  of  idcaa,  and  the  compo- 

*'  sition  of  terms." 
In  reply  to  this  and  some  other  observations  of  the  same  sort, 

Mr  Tooke's  partner  in  the  dialogue  is  made  to  express  himself 

thus: 

**  Perhaps  you  may  imagine,  that  if  Mr  F.ockc  had  been  aware 
that  he  was  only  writing  concerning  languagei  he  might  have 
avoided  treating  of  the  origin  of  idim;  and  to  have  escaped 
^'  the  quantity  of  abuse  which  has  been  unjustly  poured  upon 
**  him  for  his  opinion  on  that  subject." 

Mr  Tooke  answers :     No.    I  tliink  he  would  have  set  out 
^  just  as  he  did,  with  ike  origin  of  ideas  ;  the  proper  starting* 
**  post  of  a  grammarian  who  is  to  treat  of  their  signs.   Nor  is 
he  singular  in  referring  ihcm  all  to  the  senses  ;  and  in  begin- 
*'  niiig  an  account  of  language  in  that  manner." 

To  this  last  sentence,  the  following  note  is  subjoined,  which 
may  serve  to  shew  in  what  sense  Mr  Tooke  understands  Lodge's 
doctrine ;  and  that,  in  expounding  it,  so  far  from  availing  him* 
self  of  the  light  struck  out  by  Locke's  successors^  he  has  pre- 
ferred the  dark  commeuts  of  an  earlier  age. 
^  Niiilmmtdlceiuqiiodmmynui  tajenitiy  is»  as  well  as  its 
convene^  anandeot  and  well  known  position* 
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Mbmttod  «8  80iiiid»  ivoold  cooqpfetely  un* 
dennine  the  foundations  both  of  logic  aod  of  ethics. 
In  truth,  it  ia  fhmi  thk  geiieral  prineqpley  Gonbmedl 
ItiA  a  fact  uuiversully  acknowledged  among  philo- 
sophers (the  JmpoBiybility  «C  jpeald^  about  mind 
or  its  phenomeiui,  without  employing  a  metaphorical 
jht9awAqgg)$i  tbi*  ^Mmfiffi  late  phUokigifits 
f  and  grammarians,  dazzled,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the 

titioii  to  condude  (as  Diderot  and  Helvetiua  for* 

Bdc^ly  di44i^m^attu^.F4:)9^^  the  oulyxeal 
knowledge  we  possess,  relalea  to  the  objects  of  our 
ip^^al  senses  f  and  that  ,)ire  ca^  annex  no  idea  to 
'llM^weid^Msd  tlaelf^  but  thai  of  mailer  in  the  most 
subtile  and  attenuated  form  wluch  imagination  can 
\miki$fa}^^  are  these ;  the  only,  or  the  moat  dan* 
giy^us  .^^sequences,  involved  in  Locke's  maxim, 
jribwihwa  nnderstood.  r  J  point  them  out  at  preaen|fc» 
in  preference  to  others,  as  being  more  nearly  re- 
Jllliiff^fllie  sulge^  .  ^  v» 

Mr  Tooke  has  given  some  countenance  to  these 
^BaSfmrne^  by  the  connection  in  which  he  intro- 
duces the  following  etymologies  from  Vossius* 
I't^^itdmtrmst  Amma^.  ny<u|xft  and  "^u^  are  paiti- 
\!*^ciples."— -^wiw^a  est  ab  Ammus.    Animus  vero 

^  eat  a  Gneco  hnyiou  quod  did  ydunt  quasi  A^ee^ 

^  Sicat  in  spcculo  €a  quae  vkkatitf  aoD  sunti  Md  ^orom 
^  9fteit$ :  ita.  qm  iotelligimas,  ea  sunt  re  ip&A  extra  not, 
•*  eoramque  spedet  in  nobis.   Est  bvim  quasi  rercjm  sps* 

**  CULUM  INTELLECTUS  FOSTER;  CUI,  NISI  PER  SENSUM  RE- 
"  FRESENTENTUR   RES,   NIHIL  SCIT  IPSE."— (J»  C  ScaligCf, 

chap.  66.)   I>itcrfiiiw^i»ifrlfy,  YoLL  pp.4f,43,469<47»  ^ 
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rondo,  SpirUus.  Immo  et  "l^u;^  cifc  a  i'u^ca  quod 
^  Hesyehiitt  exponit  IlrcA^'* 

I  have  already,  on  various  occasions,  observedt 
dMt  the  qnedtimi  concerning  the  nature  of  mind  k 
altogether  foreign  to  the  opinion  we  form  concern- 
ing  the  theoiy  of  its  operations  ^  and  that,  granting 
it  to  be  of  a  material  origin,  it  is  not  the  less  evi- 
dent, that  idl  our  kmmiedge  of  it  is  to  be  obtained 
by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  Consciousness  and 
af  Keflection.  As  this  distinction,  however,  has 
been  altogether  overlooked  by  these  profound  ety- 
mologists, I  shall  take  occasion,  fixnH  the  last  quotas 
tion,  to  propose,  as  a  problem  not  unworthy  of  their 
sMention,  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  men,  in  all  ages,  to  apply,  to  the  sentient 
somI  thinkii^  principle  within  us,  some  appellatioii 
synonymous  with  spirilu^  or  irvsvjjLo, ;  and,  in  other 
cases,  to  Kken  it  to  a  spark    fire<^  or  some  other 

of  the  most  impalpable  and  mysterious  modifications 
of  matter.  Cicero  hesitates  between  these  two  forms 
of  expi'cssion  ;  evidently,  however,  considering  it  as 
a  matter  of  little  consequence  which  should  be  adopt- 
ed, as  both  appeared  to  him  to  be  equally  uncon- 
nected with  our  conclttsiras  concerning  the  thing 
they  arc  employed  to  typify  :  **  Anima  sit  animus, 
^*  ignisve  nesoio :  nec  me  pudet,  iateri  nescire  quod 
•  nesciam.  Ilhid  si  ulla  aiiade  re  obscurft  affirmare 
possem,  sive  anima  sive  ignis  sit  animus,  cum  ju* 
««  rarem  esse  divinum.*'  This  figurative  language, 
with  respect  to  Mind^  has  been  considered  by  some 
of  oar  later  metapbysiciaiii  aa  a  oanraicing  prooff 
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^Mt  tte  dbitlim  of  iti  imilariilky  it  agrMMet* 

giglieral  belief ;  and  that  the  c^^osite  hypothesis 
faur  originated  in  the  hhinder  confoimdiiig  wfaiit 
is  very  minute  with  what  is  immaterial. 

T»  me»  I  must  confess,  it  sppetnto  leadtoaeon* 
elusion  directly  opposite.  For,  whence  this  disposi- 
tiiia  to  attemute  and  sdbdlise,  l»  tbe  very  verge  of 
existence,  the  atoms  or  elements  supposed  to  pro- 
dace  the  phenoiaeDa  of  thought  and  volitioii»  but 
from  the  repugnance  of  the  scheme  of  Materialism 
to  our  natund  appreheasionB ;  and  fimn  a  semt 
anxiety  to  guard  against  a  literal  iutei-pretation  of 
our  metajdiorical  phraseology?  Nor  has  this  dispo- 

sitiau  btcu  confined  to  the  vulgar.  Philosophical 
matenalists  themseUos  have  imly  rehiied  farther  ca 
the  popttler  oopceptieiis,  by  entrsnchiiig  themselves 
against  the  objections  of  their  adversaiies  in  the  um^ 
dem  discoveries  oraceming  Ught  snd  ebctridfy^ 
and  odier  inscrutable  causes,  manifested  by  their  ef- 
fects alone.  In  seme  instances,  they  have  had  ve> 
course  to  the  sapposution  of  the  possible  ^i^^nm 
ef  Mattte,  under  fbnns  inconi^i^irably  mere  sniiliie 
than  wliat  it  probably  assumes  in  these,  or  in  an; 
«tiicr  class  of  physical  phenomena ^  hypetheda 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  better  than  in  the 
nwds  ef  La  Fontaine : 

QuiatesBcace  d'at6ine,  «xtrait  de  la  lumi^." 

it  is  evident  that,  in  using  this  language,  they  have 
only  attempted  to  elude  the  objections  of  their  ad- 
versaries, by  keeping  the  absurdity  of  their  theery 
a  little  more  out  of  the  view  of  superficial  inquirers  ^ 
divesting  Matter  cem|^etely  of  all  those  propertiea 
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IqrwiiiehitiBkiiowntoourseiiaes;  and  Mibfitkiitiiiigi 

instead  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  that  word,— 
infinitenimal  or  evaoesceut  entities,  in  the  punnit  of 
which  imagination  herself  is  quickly  lost. 

Hie  prosecution  oi'  this  remark  wouki^  if  I  be  not 
mistakeii,  o})en  a  view  of  the  subject  widely^diflerent 
from  that  which  modern  materialists  have  take&» 
But  as  it  would  lead  me  too  fiur  aside  Ivom  my  pre* 
aent  design,  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing 
lieio,  lihat  the  Feasonings  which  hare  been  lately 
brought  forward  in  their  support^  by  their  new  phi* 
Medical  alUesy  ham  proceeded  upon  two  errors,  ex* 
tremely  common  even  among  our  be^t  philosophers : 
«-^iat,  the  error  of  confounding  the  historical  pro* 
gress  of  an  ait  with  its  theoretical  principles  when 
«dvaiieed  to  maturity ;  and,  seoondly,  that  of  consi* 
daring  language  -as  a  much  more  exact  and  complete 
pkstore  of  thought,  than  it  is  in  any  state  of  sodety, 
whether  barbarous  or  refined.  With  both  of  these 
errors,  Mr  Tod^e  ajqiears  to  me  to  be  chargeable  in 
an  eminent  degree.  Of  the  latter,  I  have  already 
produced  various  instances ;  and  of  the  iicurmer,  his 
whole  work  is  one  continued  illustration.  After 
stating,  ibr  example,  the  beautiful  result  of  his  re* 
aearcbes  concerning  conjunctions,  the  leading  infer* 
ence  which  he  deduces  from  it  is,  that  the  common 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  speech,  in  the  writinga 
of  grammarians,  being  inaccurate  and  unphiiosophi- 
eal,  must  contribute  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of 
students  in  the  acquisition  of  particular  languages  : 
whereas  nothing  can  be  more  indisputable  tlum  this, 
that  his  speculations  do  not  relate,  in  the  least,  to 
the  analysis  of  a  language,  after  it  has  assumed  a  re* 
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gular  and  syateiiMlical  fom ;  but  to  the  giBdual  steps 

by  which  it  proceeded  to  that  state,  from  the  inarti- 
ficial jargon  6[  aaTagea.  They  are  8pecuIation8»  not 
of  a  metaphysical)  but  of  a  purely  philological  na- 
ture ;  belonging  to  that  particular  speciea  of  diaqui» 
sitioD  which  I  have  elsewhere  called  Ihcu/ciical  lUS" 
iory.  *  To  proT{|^|hafc  ooii^iiiictiona  are  a  derivative 
part  of  spec'cli,  and  that,  at  first,  their  place  wa^ 
plied  by  words  which  are  coniessedly  pronouns  or 
articles,  does  not  prove  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  separate  part  of  ^eech  at  present^ 
any  more  than  Mr  Smith's  theory  with  respect  to 
the  gradual  transformation  of  proper  names  mto  ap- 
pellativest  proves  that  proper  names  and  appellatives 
are  now  radically  and  esseutialiy  the  same ;  or  than 
the  employment  of  subqhmtives  to  supply  the  place 
of  a^j^tives  (which  Mr  Tooke  tells  us  is  one  of  the 
aiglwvtfi  imperfect  language),  proves  that  no  grsm^ 
matical  distinction  exists  between  these  two  parts  of 
flpeteht  in  such  tongues  as  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  (nt 
the  English.  Mr  Tooke,  indeed,  lias  not  hesitated 
to  draw  this  b»t  inference  also ;  but,  in  my  own  opi- 
nion, with  nearly  as  great  precipitation  if  he  had 
concluded,  because  savages  supply  the  want  of  foika 
by  their  fingers,  that  therefore  a  finger  and  a  fork 
are  the  same  thing. 

Tlie  application  of  these  considerations  to  our  me- 
taphorical phraseology  lelative  to  the  Mind,  will  ap- 
pear more  clearly  from  the  fidlowing  chapter. 

*  Sec  the  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writiogs  of  Smitbi  pr^ 
fixed  to  hit  Postbumous  Essays. 
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CHAPTER  THlIiD. 

• 


Xujs  iiu:uleiital  observations  which  I  have  made  ia  dif- 
fimot  parts  of  iAtf  PMAMiqT^ 
on  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to  deprive 
.(liat  hsmsk  of  scienee  of  an.ajppmpriate  nd  specific 

pliraseology,  together  witli  those  on  the  same  sub- 
ject m  Ihe  former  diaper  of  this  Eessgri  piwlude 
the  necessity  of  a  formal  reply  to  the  philological 
pommimte  of  Mr  Tooka  on  iks  arigm  our  Uk(u. 
If  anything  farther  be  wanting  for  a  oomulete  re- 
jfutatioa  of  the  oonchwion  wbi^  b^  suppdra  tbem 
'  to  establish,  an  objection  to  it,  little  short  of  demon- 
9trsitiYe»  may  be  derived  irom  the  vark^  of 
phora  which  may  be  all  employed,  with  equal  pm- 
priety,  wherever  the  phenomena  of  Mind  coQ- 
oemed*  As  this  observation  (obvious  as  it  may  seeip) 
has  been  hitherto  very  littlct  ii  at  all  attended  to,  in 
JtseoimectiaD  with  omr  present  ai^gummt,  I  Aldl  en- 
deavour to  place  it  in  as  strong  a  light  as  I  can* 

A  very  apposite  example,  for  my  pnq^ose,  presents 
iUelf  immediately,  in  our  common  language  with  re- 
spect to  laeauny*  In  speaking  of  that  £mdtj, 
everybody  must  have  remarked,  how  numerous  and 
how  incongruous  are  the  similitudes  involved  in  our 
expressions.    At  one  time,  we  liken  it  to  a  nce^' 
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iaclfii  m.wridBk  the  im^i^     Aing^i  axe  treawiml 

up  ia  a  certain  order  ,  at  another  time^  we  fancy  it 
to  laKiBbte  •  iabktf  on  "vhich  tbese  images  are 

stomp^y  moi:^  or  less  deeply  ^  oii  other  occasions, 
agWf  iveaeipo  to  ooasu^r  jut  «9  lomethipg unalogQiis. . 

to  the  canvas  of  a  paiiiLer.    Instances  of  all  these 

modes  of  ^pealMng  .  loay  be  collected  ivmf^  w  leas  a . 
writer  tlian  Mr  Locke.       Methinks,"  says  he,  in 
ooe  places    the  uaderstamiing  i;»  Dot  m^ck  unlike. a 
**  closet^  wholly  shut  up  from  light,  with  only  some 

lit4e  Dp^oing  kttU  ^  let  in  extenud  vi^le  resem* 
Uances,  or  ideas,  of  things  without :  Would  the 
"  pictures  earning  itUo  m:U  a  dark  room  but  stojf 
*^  ihere^  and  lie  so  ordei-ly  as  to  be  found  upon  oc^ 
"  ca^oUf  it  would  vejry  much  resemble  the  under«- 
atfid^g  of  a  man,  in  reierouce  to  all  objects  of 
•*  sigbt,  and  the  idf^as  of  them." — In  u  different 

part  of  Im  Sssajt  hje  has  crowded  ipto  a  few  sen^- 

tences  a  variety  of  suph  theories^  shifting  back<> 
wards  wd  forwards  from  QW  to  anotbeir)  as  they  hap*- 
p^n  ^  the  mjp^Aput  tQ  ^t^ik^  hhi  t'mi^y.  I  allude  to 
a  very  interesting  pasai^  with  respect  to  the  decay 

of  memory,  produced  occasionally  by  disease  or  old 

age  i — a  passage  where»  I  cannot  help  remarking  by 

the  way,  tliat  the  impression  of  the  VM'iter,  with  re- 
ject to  the  precariousness  of  the  tenure  by  which 
the  mind  holds  it^  most  precious  gifts,  has  elevated 
the  tone  of  his  oomj^sition  to  a  strain  of  hgurative 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  of  which  I  do  not  recollect 
that  his  works  afford  any  similar  example.  *^  The 
memory,  in  some  men,  it  is  true,  is  very  tenacious^ 
even  t9  a  miracle  i  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 
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^^^cmstuA  decay  of  all  our  ideaa^  even  of  thoae 

wkich  are  struck  deepest^  and  in  minds  tlie  most 
retentive;  so  that,  if  tbey  be  not  aometiniea  ie» 
newed  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  re- 
^<  fleotion  on  tbose  kind  of  objects  whidi  at  first  oe- 
casioned  them,  the  print  wears  out,  and  at  last 
<<  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus,  the  ideas* 
as  well  as  children  of  our  youth,  often  die  before 
us:  And  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs 
to  which  we  are  approaching ;  where,  though  the 
<^  brass  and  marble  ranain,  yet  the  inscr^ons  are 
effaced  by  time,  and  the  imageiy  moulders  away. 
The  pictures  drawn  in  our  ndnds  are  laid  injad^ 
**  ing  colours^  and  if  not  sometimes  refreshed^  vcmisk 
and  disappear  J*    He  aftmrords  adds,  that  we 
sometimes  find  a  disease  strip  the  mind  of  all  its 
ideas,  and  ^  Jlames  qf  afever^  in  a  Jew  days^ 
calcine  all  those  images  to  dust  and  confusion^ 
^*  which  seemed  to  be  as  lasting  as  if  graved  on 
marble**   Such  is  the  poverty  of  language,  that 
it  is»  perhi^  impossible  to  find  words  with  re- 
spect to  memory^  which  do  not  seem  to  imply  one  or 
other  of  these  different  hypotheses;  and  to  the 
sound  philosopher,  they  are  all  of  them  (when  con« 
ddered  merely  as  modes  of  expression)  equally  un- 
exceptionable ;  because,  in  employing  them,  he,  in 
no  case,  rests  his  reasoning  upon  the  sign,  but  only 
upon  the  thing  signified.    To  the  Materialist,  how- 
ever,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  }unt,  that  the  several 
hypotheses  already  alluded  to  are  completely  ex- 
clusive of  each  other ;  and  to  submit  to  his  consider- 
ation,  whether  the  indiscriminate  use*  among  all 
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our  moM  firetite  wrkers,  of  0Me  ohriousfy  hwon^ 
UstcfU  metaphors^  does  Hot  jusdiy  us  in  eoiiciudingy 
Aat  none  of  Ibem  has  any  oooiieolioii  with  the  trna 
theory  of  the  phenomena  which  he  conceives  them 
to  expbm  \  and  that  they  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  metaphysician^  merely  ^  familiar  illustrations  of 
the  mighty  influraoe  eiarted  over  our  moat  abatnet* 
ed  thouj^its,  by  language  and  by  early  associations.  * 
Nor  must  it  be  forgottow  that,  even  in  pure  Ma- 
thematics, our  technical  language  is  borrowed  from 
the  physical  properties  and  affixations  of  matter ;  a 
proposition,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any 
other  proofi,  than  the  terms  employed  to  express 
the  most  elementary  notions  of  geometry  i  such  • 
tenna,  finr  esam^e,  as  poku,  &te,  surfacef  solids 
anglej  tangent^  ititerseciion,  circumfereiKe ;  not  to 
inaist  on  such  phrases  as,  mvohUes  and  evoluiesp  osr 
culating  circle,  and  various  others  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. The  use  made  of  this  sort  oHi  figurative 
language  in  arithmetic  is  an  instance,  perhaps,  still 
more  directly  to  our  present  purpose  ^  as  when  we 
speak  of  the  squares^  cuheSj  mdjracihns  of  numbers; 
to  which  may  be  added,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  same  thing,  the  application  of  the  wordjbcijoii 
to  quantity  considered  in  general. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  person,  possessing  the  slightest  claim  to 
the  name  q£  philosopher,  who  has  yet  ventured  to 
.  infer,  frcMn  the  metaphorical  origin  of  our  mathema- 
tieal  language,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  annex 
to  such  words  as  point,  line,  or  solid,  any  clear  or 

♦  S«e  Note  (Q.) 
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precise  noHons,  distinct  from  those  frtiidi  ttiejr  Hle« 
rally  express ;  er,  that  all  our  cone  iusions,  foundell 
on  abstractions  from  the  cotnhinatioim  pvesml^  by 

our  external  senses,  must  necessarily  be  vain  and  il- 
lusory. It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  scmie  ifmy  be 
disposed  to  make  a  distinction  between  having  a  fio^ 
titm  or  idea  of  an  object,  and  brnig  able  to  treat  it 
as  a  sulject  of  reawnlns^- ; — ^between  having  a  «o- 
/foi?,  for  example,  of  len^h  wiihmt  breadth^  and 
7Tasoning  concerning  the  one  dimension  without  any 
reference  to  the  other*  To  this  distinction,  trifling 
as  it  is  in  reality,  I  have  no  material  ohjeetion  to 
State  on  the  present  occanon,  ad  I  should  be  com- 
pletely satisfied,  if  it  were  as  scrupulously  attended 
to  in  the  philosophy  of  Mind»  as  it  uniformly  is  in 
the  demonstrations  of  the  mathematician  the  sen- 
sible images  presented  to  the  fancy  by  the  metapho- 
rical words  euiployed  to  denote  the  internal  pheno- 
mena»  being  considered  as  analogous  to  Uie  eJriension 
of  points,  and  the  breadth  of  lincSy  in  a  geometrical 
diagram  \  and  the  same  abstraction  from  the  literal 
import  of  our  words  being  steadily  maintained,  in  all 
our  reasonings  on  the  former  science,  which  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  use- 
ful conclusions  in  the  latter* 

Of  Mr  Tooke's  opinion  on  the  nature  of  generai 
reasoning,  we  are  not,  as  yet,  fully  informed  ;  nor 
has  he  even  explained  himself  concerning  the  logi- 
cal principles  oi  nmthematical  science.  He  has,  in- 
deed, given  us  to  understand,  that  he  conceived  the 
whole  of  his  second  volume  to  be  levelled  at  the 
imaginary  povrer  of  abstraction ;  and  towards  the 
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dmm  of  it»  lie  npnum  iamdf,  in  pretty  confident 

tenns^  as  having  completely  accomplished  his  object: 
Yon  hafo  now  inrtancm  of  my  docferine,  in,  I  sup- 
pose,  about  a  thousand  words.    Their  number 
^  nuqr  be  etmtf  inexeaaid«   Bat  I  trust  these  are 
•*  sufficient  to  discard  that  imagined  operation  of  the 
<«  mind  whieb  baa  been  caUed  absPraetim ;  and  to 
prove,  that  what  we  call  by  that  name  is  merely 
<ne  ot  the  €onirivaiicea  of  language  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  more  speedy  eoinmunieation.^^  * 
In  what  manner  Mr  Tooke  connects  this  very  co- 
induction,  with  the  inferenee  lie  deduces  from 
it»  I  must  Gati£e8B  myself  unable  to  comprehend. 
For  my  own  part,  I  can  peroeiFe  no  logical  eoonec* 
tion  whaUioever  between  his  premises  and  his  con* 
dnwn;  nor  do  his  nomcroiu  examples  appear  to 
me  to  establish  any  one  general  truth,  but  the  in* 
flociu^  of  fiyiey  and  of  casoal  aaaodatioA  on  Ae  struc- 
ture of  speech.    Not  that  I  consider  this  as  a  con- 
dnsion  of  Kttle  moment ;  tor  of  the  reciprocal  infln* 
ence  of  speecli  on  our  specuhitive  judgments,  I  am 
fiitty  wmn  \  and*  perhaps,  if  i  wished  for  an  flhia- 
tration  of  the  tact,  I  should  be  tempted  to  refer  to 
the  train  of  thoti^ht  whkh  hasgivrabuth  to  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Diversions  of  Purlq/y  as  the 
moat  remarkable  example  <rf  it  that  has  yet  occurred 
in  literary  history. — "  Credunt  homines,"  says  Ba- 
con,   rationem  suam  verbis  imperaro^  aed  fit  etaam^ 
ut  verba  vim  suam  super  rationem  retorquemt.'* 
With  respect  to  abstraction,  I  think  it  probable 

*  T(x*kc,  yoU  II.  p.  396*' 
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that  Mr  Tooke  has  falkn  into  an  error  ^ory  ptevft» 

lent  among  later  writers^r— -that  of  si^iposing  Bezke* 
ley's  argument  against  atmlract  general  ideme  to 
have  proved  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does. 

That  Beikeley  has  shewn,  in  the  most  satisfiutory 
manner,  the  incorrectness  of  Locke's  language  upon 
this  subject,  and  that  he  has  thrown  a  dear  and 
strong  liglit  on  the  nature  of  general  reasomng^  is 
now,  I  beUeve,  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  writings.  But  does  it  follow  from  BeriLC- 
ley*s  argument,  that  abstraction  is  an  imaghiary  ih- 
culty  of  the  mind,  or  that  our  general  conclusions 
ate  less  certain  than  fonnerli^pciana  had  conceived? 
No  one,  undoubtedly,  can,  for  a  moment,  admit  such 
suppositions,  who  undmtands  what  the  ¥rord  ofr- 
slraction  means,  and  who  has  studied  the  first  book 
of  Ettdid's  Elements* 

On  these,  and  some  otlicr  collateral  points,  it  is 

to  be  hoped  that  Mr  Tooke  will  communicate  his 
peculiar  views  more  unreservedly,  in  the  farther  pro- 
secution of  his  design : — in  looking  forward  to  which^ 
I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  I  express  a  wish 
(which  I  am  sure  I  feel  in  common  with  many  of 
his  admirers)  that  he  woidd  condescend  to  adopt 
the  usual  style  of  didactic  writing,  without  avaiUng 
.  himself  of  a  form  of  composition  which  dudes  the 
most  obvious  and  the  most  insuperable  difficulties, 
by  means  of  a  personal  sarcasm,  or  of  a  political 
epigram. 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  prevalence  of  errora, 

similar  to  those  which  have  misled  Mr  Tooke  to  so 
unprecedented  a  d^ree,  a  philosophical  grammarian^ 
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of  tfe  filii  eauiienee»  long  ago  iBoommraded  the 

taial  proscription  of  figurative  t^ms  from  all  ab- 
itract  diflciueioiis*  *    To  this  proposal  D*  Aiembert 

objects,  that  it  would  require  the  creation  of  a  new 
JapguagOy  immtelligiWf?  to  all  the  world  :~fi)r  which 
rccu^n,  he  advlbc^  pLilosophers  to  adhere  to  the  com- 
Hum  modes  *^;jpiaigiiig ;  giiaiding  thansetves,  as 

much  aa  possible,  against  the  false  judgments  which 

tbqr  mf  h^fo^A^tendracy  to  oocancm.  t   To  me  it 

appears,  that  the  execution  of  the  design  would  be 
liwiicit»>tqj^  pierifm  who  should  attempt  it,  to  be 
wholly  impracticable,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of 
iwtfybpif ai .  fK'Af vH'f  ■  if  the  new  nomenclature 
were  cemed  ^ont  of  merely  aibitrary  sounds,  it  would 
bc^altG^^thcr  ludicrous ;  if  analogous,  in  its  forma- 
tion, to  that  hitely  introduced  iiito.diemistry»  it 


*  Dm  MrntrnM*  Article  Akiintdkm  in  the  Eme^fckfidk* 

t  ^  Uo  GnuDOMurieD  Philotophe  foudroit,  que  dans  les  matn 

**  ^res  mctapbysiques  et  didactiques,  oii  evitdt  le  plus  qu'il  est 
possible,  les  expressions  figuiees ;  qu'on  ne  dit  pa»  qu'une  id6e 
^  en  ra^tnnt  ane  autre.  quVm  tMt^  on  qu'oo  Mfwre  det  idto, 
at  aiati  da  rate.   II  est  certain  que  loiiqa*on  se  propose  da 
**  rendre  sensibles  des  idces  purement  intellectuelles,  idees  sou- 
*^  Tent  imparfaites,  obscures^  fu^tives,  et  pour  ainsi  dire,  a  demi- 
**  eclosesy  on  n'epioa?e  que  trap  conibien  les  termes,  do^t  on  est 
^  foic6  de  se  servir,  sont  insuSSsans  pour  rendre  ces  id6es,  et  sou* 
^  vent  propres  k  en  donner  des  fausses ;  rien  ne  senttt  done  plus 
raisonnable  que  de  bannir  des  discussions  inctaphysiques  les 
ex|tfessiOns  figur^es,  autant  qu'il  seroit  possible*   Mais  pour 
^  pottvoir  les  en  bannir  entitoment,  ii  foudroit  cr£er  une  langue 
"  exprb,  dont  les  termes  ne  seroient  entendu  de  personne;  le 
plus  court  est  de  se  scrvir  de  la  langue  commune,  en  se  tenant 
^  sur  scs  gardes  pourn*en  pas  abuser  dans  ses  jugemens.' 
hHgt$^  TaoM  V.  Pi  sa 
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would,  in  all  probolnlky,  systmMkn  ft  aOfc  of  hypou 

theses,  as  unfounded  as  those  which  we  are  anxiouo 
to  discard. 

Neither  of  these  writers  has  hit  on  the  only  eBtec- 
foal  retiiedy  agadnst  tkis  itieovteiiiciiee  ^~lo  Mifyt^ 
from  time  to  time,  the  metaphors  we  employ,  so  as 
.  toi^itvmta&yolieof  them  fito^ 
ascendant  over  the  others,  either  in  our  own  minds, 
<Mr  in  liiose  of  our  readers.  It  ia  by  the  Melualw 
use  of  some  favourite  figure,  that  careless  thinkers 
ate  gradually  led  to  mistake  a  simile  or  diMaot  ana* 
logy  for  a  legitimate  tlieoiy. 

Fia  m  illustration  of  this  suggestion,  which  I  eon^ 
aider  as  a  most  imfwrtant  logical  rule  in  prosecuting 
the  study  of  Mind,  I  must  reier  to  my  former  work* 
Olnrions  as  it  may  appear,  I  do  not  recolleet  to  have  ' 
met  with  it  in  the  writings  of  any  of  my  predeces- 
flora.  It  is  very  possible,  that  in  thia  my  memory 
may  deceive  me  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  none 
1^  them  has  attempted  to  exemplify  it  systematically 
in  his  own  practice. 

After  these  reararka,  it  is  almost  superfliioas  to 
add,  that  it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, when  the  words  we  employ  have  lost  their 
pedigree;  or  (what  amounts  nearly  to  the  same 
thing)  when  it  can  be  traced  by  those  alone  who  are 
skilled  in  ancient  and  in  foreign  languages.  JSuch 
words  have  in  their  favour  the  sanction  of  immemo- 
rial use  ;  and  the  obscurity  of  their  history  prevents 
them  from  misleading  the  hnagination,  by  recalling 
to  it  the  sensible  objects  and  phenomena  to  which 
they  owed  theur  origin.   The  nokiona,  acoofiiagly^ 
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tDtMfWX  to  Ami  may  be  etpeo^  t»  be  {lecttUttrfy 

jpmise  aud  definttei  being  entirely  the  result  of 
tkoeeliaMts  of  inductian  whi^  I  have  shewn  to  be 

so  eik>etiti^ly  connocted  with  the  acquisition  of  laa< 

The  philological  speeuhitioiiSi  to  whidi  the  fiore- 
goii^  criticisms  refer,  have  been  ^prosecuted  by 
fioos  hq^eiuous  writers,  who  hove  not  irentured  (per- 
haps who  have  not  meant)  to  draw  fix)m  them  any 
iftliir«MM  in  farmir  of  Materialism.   But  the  ob* 
scure  hints  frequently  thrown  out,  of  the  momentous 
Mndttsions  to  which  Mr  Tooke's  discoveries  are  to 
lead,  and  the  gi^atulations  witli  which  tliey  were 
bailed  by  the  author  of  ZoonamiOf  and  by  other  phy- 
siologiBia  of  tbe  same  school,  leave  no  doubt  with  re- 
infect  to  the  ultimate  purpose  to  which  they  have 
horn  supposed  to  be  subservient.    In  sraie  iastaaces, 
these  writers  express  themselves,  as  if  they  conceiv- 
ed tho  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  to  be  inae- 
cessible  to  all  who  have  not  been  initiated  in  their 
eabsUstieal  mysteries  ;  and  sneer  at  the  easy  ciedn^ 
iity  of  those  w  lio  imagine,  that  the  substantive  spiril 
means  anything  tAae  than  breath ;  or  the  adjeetivie 
rights  anything  essentially  difierent  from  a  line 
fimning  tiie  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
The  language  of  those  metaphysicians  who  have  rc- 
mflnended  an  abstraction  from  thii^  external  as 
a  ueccssary  preparation  for  studying  our  intellectual 
fime,  kaa  been  eensnred  as  bordering  upon  enthn- 
siasm,  and  as  calculated  to  inspire  a  childish  wonder 
M  a  dsfNatment  of  knowledge»  whidi,  to  the  few 
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who  are  let  into  the  secret,  preaeiitg  nothing  above 

the  comprehension  of  the  grammarian  and  the  ana- 
tomist. For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  8cni|^  to 
avow,  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these  doctrines 
to  degrade  the  nature  and  £M»dtie8  of  man  in  his 
own  estimatiouy  seems  to  me  to  afford^  of  itself,  a 
▼ery  strong  presumption  against  their  truth*  Cicero 

considered,  it  as  an  objection  of  some  weight  to  the 
soundness  of  an  ethical  system,  that  it  savoured  of 
"  nothing  grand  or  generous**  nihil  magnificumf 
tiihil  generosum  mpilj  .*— Nor  was  the  otgection  so 
trifling  as  it  may  at  first  appear  ;  for  how  is  it  possi- 
ble to  believe,  that  the  conceptions  of  the  multitude^ 
concerning  the  duties  of  life,  are  elevated,  by  igno- 
rance or  prejudice,  to  a  pitch,  which  it  is  the  butt- 
ness  of  Reason  and  Philosophy  to  adjust  to  a  hum- 
bler aim  ?  I'rom  a  feeling  somewhat  similar,  I  firank* 
ly  acknowledge  the  partiality  I  entertain  towards 
.every  theory  relating  to  the  human  Mind,  which  as- 
pires to  ennoble  its  rank  in  the  creation.  I  am  par- 
tial to  it,  not  merely  because  it  flatters  an  inoffim- 
sive,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  a  useless  pride ;  but 
because,  in  the  more  sublime  views  which  it  opens 
of  the  universe,  I  recognise  one  of  the  most  in£dli* 
ble  characteristics,  by  which  the  conclusions  of  in- 
ductive scienoe  are  distinguished  from  the  presunp* 
tuous  fictions  of  human  folly. 

When  I  study  the  intellectual  powers  of  Man,  in 
the  writings  of  Hartley,  of  Priestley,  of  Darwin,  or 
.of  Tooke,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  examining  the  sony 
mechanism  that  gives  motion  to  a  puppet.    If,  for 

amwienty  lam  carried  along  by  thdr  theories  ef 
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•  • 

Jminan  knowledge,  and  of  hmmm  life,  I  aeem  to  my- 
self to  be  admitted  behind  the  curtain  of  what  I  had 
once  Goneeired  to  be  a  magnifioent  theatre ;  andy 
while  I  survey  the  tinsel  frippery  of  the  wardrobe, 
and  the  pakry  ddcorationa  of  the  scenery,  ain  morti- 
fied  to  discover  the  trick  which  had  cheated  my  eye 
at  a  distance.  This  surely  is  not  the  cbaraeterislie 
of  truth  or  of  nature  ^  the  beauties  of  which  mvite 
our  closest  inspection,— deriving  new  lustre  fnm 
those  microscopical  researches  which  deform  the  most 
finished  productiras  of  art.  If»  in  our  physical  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Material  World,  every  step 
diat  has  been  hitherto  gained  has  at  onoe  exalted 
our  conceptions  of  its  immensity,  and  of  its  order, 
can  we  reasonably  suppose,  that  the  genuine  philoso* 

phy  of  the  Mind  is  to  disclose  to  us  a  spectacle  less 
pleasing,  or  less  elevating,  than  fancy  or  vanity  had 
disposed  us  to  anticipate  ? 

In  dismisaii^  this  subject,  it  is,  I  hope,  scarcely 
necessary  to  caution  my  readers  against  supposing, 
that  the  scope  of  the  remarks  now  made  is  to  under- 
value the  researches  of  Mr  Tocdceand  his  followers. 
My  wish  is  only  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  their  legi- 
timate and  very  ample  province.  As  long  as  the 
philologer  confines  himself  to  discussions  of  gram*  . 
mar  and  o£  etymology,  his  labours,  while  they  are 
peculiai^ly  calculated  to  gratify  the  natural  and  libe- 
nl  curiosity  of  men  of  erudition,  may  often  furnish 
important  data  for  iilusti^ting  the  progress  of  laws, 
c(  arts,  and  of  manners for  clearing  up  obscure 
passages  in  ancient  writers  ^— or  for  tracing  the  mi- 
grations of  mankind,  in  ages  of  which  we  have  no 
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ance  of  more  steady  lights  thm  their  own,  they  are 
numiiMy  to  bewilder  than  to  direi^  u»  io  tint  stiidf 
of  the  Mind,  they  may  yet  (as  I  shall  attempt  to  ex- 
eaxjiify  iu  the  iSecond  Part  of  this  Voiwie)  supply 
many  useful  materials  towards  a  history  of  it^  ua- 
taral  progress  -aum  particularly  towarda  a  historjf 
of  Imagination,  considered  in  its  relaticai  to  the  priq- 
ciple^  of  Criticism*  But»  when  tho  qpeculations 
Ae  mere  ^ehoiar,  or  glossarist,  preaume  to  usurp,  aa 
they  have  too  often  done  pf  late»  the  boaourp  of  Phi- 
losophy,  and  thai  for  the  espress  pui^poae  of  loww- 
ing  its  lo&y  pursuits  to  a  level  with  their  omh  their 
partmna  stand  in  need  of  the  admonition  which  So- 
jwci^  addressed  to  his  ^nd  Lucilius,  when  he  cau- 
tioned him  agaiuit  those  grammatical  sopbista  who, 
by  the  frivolous  details  of  their  verbal  coutroversiei>» 
had  brought  discredit  on  the  splendid  disputations  of 
the  stoical  school :  "  Relinque  istum  ludum  litera- 
mm  philo»qihonun»  qui  rem  mi^nifiaentissinum 

^  ad  syllabus  vocaut,  qui  auimum  minuta  docendo 
demittunt  et  conterunt,  et  id  sgunt  ut  phihwophio 

potiu^  difficiJis  (^uam  magna  videatur/*  * 

*  Stneca,  Epist.  7  Abandon  this  liteiaiy  pastime,  intro* 
duced  by  men  who  would  bring  the  noblest  of  all  sciences  to 

"  the  lest  of  woitU  uiul     lh;l)los  ;  who,  h\  the  minulrnejis  of  their 
**  disr|uisi lions,  let  down  the  mind  and  wear  uut  its  [loucrs,  aiui 
se«m  anstoas  to  invest  philosophy  with  new  dtfikultiesi  when 
^  it  ought  to  have  been  their  aim  to  display  her  in  all  her  gran* 

«  dc  ur,'» 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

■ 


Anqtu^  mistaken  idea,  which  runs  through  the 
theories  of  some  of  our  late  pl|iloIogers,  although 
of  a  far  less  dangerous  tendeacy  than  th^  whicl^  haa 
been  just  remarked,  is  yet  6t  sufficient  consequence 
to  deserve  our  attention,  before  we  close  the  present 
discussion*  It  reUites,  indeed,  to  a  question  altoge- 
ther foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  Ei^says  ; 
but  has  its  origin  in  an  error  so  similar  to  those 
which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  correct,  that  1 
cannot  expect  to  find  a  more  convenient  opportunity 
of  pointing  it  out  to  the  notice  of  my  readers. 

The  idea  to  which  I  refer  is  aasumed*  Qr»  at  least, 
implied  as  an  axiom,  in  almost  every  page  of  Mr 
Tooke's  work :  That,  in  order  to  understand,  with 
precision,  the  import  of  any  English  word,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  trace  its  progress  historically  through  all 
the  successive  meanings  which  it  has  been  employed 
to  convey,  from  the  moment  that  it  was  first  intro* 
dnced  into  our  language  ;  or,  if  the  word  be  of  fo- 
reign growth,  and  transmitted  to  us  from  some  dia- 
lect of  our  continental  ancestors,  that  we  should 
prosecute  the  etymological  reseai*ch,  till  we  ascertain 
the  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root  from 


-  "J 


whence  it  sprung.  *  Nor  ii  tim  idea  peculiar  to 
Mr  Tooke.  It  forms,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
ground*wOTk  of  a  learned  and  ingenious  book  oa 
IVench  SynonymeSy  by  M.  Roabaud ;  and,  if  w 
may  judge  from  the  silence  oi  later  writers,  it  seema 
to  be  now  generally  acquiesced  in,  as  the  soundest 
criterion  we  can  appeal  to,  in  settling  the  very  nice 
disputes  to  which  this  chss  of  wocdshave  fiequently 
given  occasion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  instances  are  few  indeed  (if  there  are,  in 
truth,  any  instances),  in  which  etymology  funudies 
effectual  aids  to  guide  us,  either  in  writing  with 
propriety  the  dialect  of  our  own  times ;  or  m  fixing 
the  exact  signification  of  ambiguous  terms  ^  or  in 
drawing  the  line  between  expressions  which  seem  to 
be  nearly  equivalent.  In  ail  such  cases,  nothing 
'  can,  in  my  opinion,  -be  safely  trusted  to,  but  that 
habit  of  accurate  and .  vigilant  induction,  whicli,  by 
the  study  of  the  most  q>proTed  models  of  writing 
and  of  tliinking,  elicits  gradually  and  insensibly  the 
precise  notions  which  our  best  authors  have  annex* 
td  to  their  phraseology.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
Girard  and  Seauzte  have  proceeded  in  all  their  cri* 
tical  decisions  \  and,  although  it  cannot  be  denied, 

• 

*  Id  one  patsase,  he  seems  to  pay  some  deference  to  w^ge; 

^  Qoem  penes  arbitrhim  est  ct  jtu  et  nonna  loquendi.* 

But  the  whole  spirit  of  his  book  proceeds  on  the  oppoi>ite  prin- 
ciple; and  even  in  the  page  to  which  I  aliude,  he  fells  us,  that 
capricious  and  nutaUe  fitthion  has  nothing  to  do  in  onr  in* 

"  quiries  into  the  nature  of  lauguagC|  aud  the  meamog  of 
words."— Vol.  IL  p. 
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tliat  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  false  refinement 
in  both,  they  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  pointing 
tNit  to  their  sueceasors  the  only  road  that  could  con- 
duct  them  to  the  truth.  In  D'Alembert's  8h<Nt 
.bat  masteriy  d^etch  on  Synonymes^  he  has  follow- 
ed  predaely  the  same  track.  * 

How  Yery  little  advantage  is  to  be  gained  from 
etymology,  in  compositions  where  Taste  is  concern- 
ed, may  be  inferred  •from  thu  obvioua  consideration, 
That,  among  words  deriving  their  origin  irom  the 
same  aontoe,  we  find  some  ermohkd  by  the  usage 
of  one  country  \  while  others  very  nearly  allied  to 
them,  nay,  perhaps  identical  in  sound  and  in  ortho- 
graphy, are  debased  by  the  practice  of  another.  It 
is  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  Englishmen,  and 
still  more  Scotchmen,  when  they  begin  the  study 
of  German,  are  so  apt  to  complain  of\he  deep  root* 
ed  associations  which  must  be  conquered,  before 
tliey  are  able  to  relish  the  more  irefiaed  beauties  of 
style  in  that  parent  language  on  which  their  own 
has  been  grafted. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  word,  originally  low 
V  ludicfoos,  has,  in  consequence  of  long  use,  been 
once  ennobled  or  consecrated,  I  do  not  well  see 
what  advantage,  in  pomt  of  taste,  is  to  .  be  expected 

irom  a  scrupulous  exaniinatiou  of  its  geneal  „y  or 
of  its  kindred  connexions.  Mr  Tooke  has  shewn, 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  that  some  English 
words  which .  are  now  banished,  not  <mly  from 

^  See  Mote  at  ike  end  (R.) 
9, 
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leinii  discourse,  but  (rom  decont  oonverMtioii,  arc 
very  nearly  alliecU  in  their  origin,  to  others  whieh 
rank  with  the  most  unexeeptioml^  in  ear  language  y 
and  he  seems  diqiosed  to  ascribe  our  prejudioe 
against  the  former  to  a  ^Ise  dsUcaatf.  ^  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  practical  inference  Mr  Tooke 
would  wish  us  to  draw  from  theae  diseo?eries.  Is 
it  that  the  latter  should  be  degraded,  on  account  of 
the  inftmy  of  their  comieuons ;  or,  that  every  word 
which  can  claim  a  common  descent  with  them  from 
a  respectable  stem  is  entitled  to  admission  into  the 
same  society  ? 

May  there  not  be  some  ridL  that,  by  such  etymo» 
lo<)[icaI  studies,  when  pushed  to  an  excess,  and  mag*^ 
nified  in  the  imagination  to  an  undue  importance^ 
the  Taste  may  lose  more  in  the  nicety  of  its  dis* 
crimination,  tnan  the  Understanding  gains  In  point 
of  useful  knowledge  ?  One  thing  I  can  state  as  a 
£m^,  confirmed  by  my  own  observation,  so  fiyr  as  it 
has  reached  ; — ^that  I  have  hardly  met  with  an  indi- 
vidual, habitually  addicted  to  them,  who  wrote  bii 
own  language  with  case  and  elegance.  Mr  Tooke 
himself  is,  indeed,  one  remarkable  exception  to  the 

general  rule  ;  but  even  with  respect  to  Aiw,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  if  the  style  of  his  eompontaoii  be 
improved,  since  he  appeared  with  such  distinction  as 
the  antagonist  of  Junius. 

Nor  will  this  effect  of  these  pursuits  appear  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  considered  that  their  tendency  ia 
to  substitute  the  doubtful  niceties  of  the  philologer 
and  the  antiquarian,  as  rules  of  decision  in  cases 

•  VoU  II.  pp.  9r  sad  134. 
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where  there  is  no  legitimate  appeal  but  to  cuatom  and 

to  the  ear.  Even  among  those  who  do  not  airry 
their!  reseaixhea  deeper  than  the  superficial  aq>ect  of 
fWir  VewMtettlar  Speech,  we  know  what  a  deceitful 
guide  etymology  frequently  ia,  in  questions  about 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  expression.  How  . 
much  more  so,  ivhen  such  questions  are  judged  of 
on  prmeijdes  borrowed  from  languages  which  are 
seldom  studied  by  any  who  have  made  the  cultivation 
of  Taste  a  serious  object !  * 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  only  take  notice 
of  the  absurdities  into  which  we  should  inevitably 
fidly  if  we  were  to  employ  the  conclusions  of  the 
etymologist  as  a  criterion  for  judging  ot  the  pro- 
priety of  the  metaphors  involved  in  our  common, 
forms  of  speech.  In  some  cases,  where  such  meta« 
phors,  from  their  obvious  incongruity,  form  real  and 
indisputable  blemishes  in  our  hmguage,  necessity 
forces  us  to  employ  them,  from  the  want  of  more 
unexceptionable  substitutes;  and,  where  this  ne- 
cessity exists,  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  oppose ' 
to  established  use  die  general  canons  of  criticism. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  this  pedantry  has,  for  many 

• 

*  n  sit  ti  fare  ^ut  P^jnuols^  d*aii  mot  ccnncide  avec  ta 
^  veritable  acceptioii)  qu'on  nc  peut  justtfier  ces  sortet  de  re* 

*  cbercbes  par  k  prt'lexte  de  mieux  fixer  par-iili  le  sens  des  nmu. 
Let  ecrifainty  qui  saveiit  k  plus  de  languet,  tout  ceu\  qui  com« 

"  mctteat  1#  plus  d*UD|»iopmtes.   Tiup  occupes  de  rancienne 

^  4iieiigie  d*OR  tfffine,  ib  cwbllent  la  Taleur  actuelle,  el  n^^geot 
les  nuances,  qui  font  la  grace  ct  la  force  du  discour«.'* 
See  itm  notes  annexed  to  the  ingenious  memoir  read  before  the 

AcadMiy  of  Bcriin,  by  U.  dt  Bk9U^  antiUed,  Ih  i'Unhenth 
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years  past,  been  carried  farther  than  the  genius  of 
the  English  tongue  will  justify,  and  has  had  a  aea- 
sible  influence  in  abridging  the  wiety  of  its  mtim 
stores  of  expression ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that»  in 
separating  the  primitive  from  the  metaphorioal  mean- 
ings of  words,  it  has  become  customary,  for  critics  W 
carry  their  refinements  farther  than  the  mere 
£nglish  scholar  is  able  to  accompany  them  ;  or  to 
appeal  from  the  authority  of  Addison  and  Swifl  to 
the  woods  of  Germany.  * 

*  The  aigument  agaioit  the  cniiaU  utility  of  iheie  etymologp* 
cal  meafchet  might  be  carried  nach  farther,  by  illustnrtin|^ 

their  tendency,  with  respect  to  our  poetical  vocabulary.  The 
power  of  this  (which  depends  wholly  on  association)  is  often  in- 
creased by  the  myateiy  which  hangi  ofer  tlie  orifitt  oC  ks  eoasa* 
'  crated  terms;  as  the  nobility  of  a  family  gaUis  aa  accession  of 
lostre,  when  its  hibU^ry  is  lust  in  the  ob&curity  of  the  fabulous 
ages* 

A  single  instance  will  at  once  explain  and  coofinn  the  foie* 
going  remafh*— Few  words*  peibapsy  in  our  langnage,  have  been 

used  more  happily  by  some  of  our  older  poets  Uian  Harbinger  ; 
more  particularly  by  Milton,  whose  Paradise  Lmt  4ias  rendered 
even  the  organical  sound  pleasing  to  the  lancy* 

And  now  of  leve  they  treaty  till  tb*  cteaiBf  sta^, 
Lote^  Hm^nger,  appcaf*d> 

llow  powerful  are  the  associations  which  such  a  combination 
of  ideas  most  establish  in  the  meinory  of  efeiy  reader  capable  of 
IMing  their  beaaty ;  and  what  a  charm  is  commnnicated  to  the 

\vord,  thus  blended  In  its  effect  with  such  pictures  as  those  ol 
the  evening  star,  and  of  the  loves  of  our  first  parents ! 

When  I  look  into  Johnson  for  the  etymology  of  Hartmger^  I 
find  he  derives  it  from  the  Dntch  Herherger^  which  denotes  one 
who  goes  to  provide  lodgings  or  a  harbour  for  those  that  follow. 
Whoever  may  thank  the  author  for  this  conjecture,  it  certainlj 
will  ao^  be  the  lover  of  Milton's  poetry.  Tho  wjarjf  howeveri 
which  Is  here  done  to  the  word  ia  qucstimii  is  ilig|it4B  compari- 
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Tto  {bllowiiig  principle  may,  I  think,  be  safely 
adopted  as  a  practical  nJe ;  thBt^nusednieU^hors 
displease  solely  by  the  incongruous  pictures  tiiey  pre- 
sent to  the  imaginatioDi  they  are  exceptionable  in 
tiiose  cases  alone  where  the  words  which  we  combine 
appear  obvimisly,  and  without  a  moment's  reflection, 
to  have  a  metaphorical  signification;  and,  conse* 
quently,  that  when,  from  long  use,  they  cease  to  be 
figurative,  and  become  yirtually  Uteral  expressions^ 
no  aigument  against  their  propriety  can  have  any 
we^ht,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  metaphysical  or  philo* 
logical  considerations  concerning  their  primitive 
roots.  In  such  cases,  the  ear  of  a  persm  familiar- 
ized to  the  style  of  our  standard  authors,  ought  to 
sQence  every  speculative  argument,  how  plausible  so- 
ever it  may  appear  to  the  theorist,  in  point  of  etymo- 
logical verisimilitude. 

In  confirmation  of  this  principle,  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that,  among  our  metaphorical  expressions,  there 
are  some  where  the  literal  sense  continues  to  maintain 
its  ascendant  over  the  metq>horical ;  there  areothelv 
where  the  metaphorical  has  so  far  supplanted  the 
Uteral,  as  to  present  itself  as  the  more  obvious  inter- 
pretation of  the  two. 

The  words  acuieness^  delUeraUon^  and  sagacittff 
are  examples  of  the  latter  sortj — suggesting  im- 
mediately the  ideas  which  they  figuratively  ex- 
press )  and  not  even  admitting  of  a  literal  interpre- 
tation, without  some  violence  to  ordinary  phraseolo- 

80n  of  what  it  would  have  been,  if  its  origin  bad  been  traced  to 
tome  root  in  our  own  language  equally  igaoUe,  and  resembling 
it  as  neaily  in  point  of  orthography. 
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gy.  Lot  Aieh  inataaeta,  tbetfiguMm  t>xig!n  of 
the  word  appears  to  im  to  be  eQtitl^d  to  no  attmUm 
in  the  inractioe  of  oompoaiium. 

It  in  othei'wi^^,  liowever,  wh^^  the  liters  ju^mir 
ing  continues  to  prewl  over 

where  the  iir^^t  aspect  of  a  phrase  may,  of  courses 
present  an  un^easiiig  combination  of  tbingi  mi^ 
tcrial  with  thuigs  intellectual  or  moraK  The  verb 
to  handle^  as  employed  in  the  expgeoiiono  ■  -  to  hm* 

'die  a  philowjj/iical  qucslion — to  Jiandle  a  point  qf 

^on/rot^^^— seems  to  me  to  be  in  this  predicament* 
It  is  much  used  by  the  old  English  divines ;  more 
particularly  by  those  who  have  been  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Puritans  ;  and  it  is  afavourite  mode 
of  speaking,  not  only  with  Lord  Karnes  in  his 
Elements  of  Criticism,  but  with  a  still  higher  au« 
thority,  in  poiut  of  style,  Mr  Burke,  in  his  book  on 
tbe  Sublime  and  BeautiiuL 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  some  caprice  of  my  own 
taste,  but  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  had  always  a 
dislike  to  the  word  when  thus  applied  9  more  esspe^ 
eially  when  tbe  subject  in  question  is^  of  sueb-  a 
nature  as  to  require  a  certain  lightness  and  delicacy 
of  style.  For  many  years  past,  it  has  been  fidling 
gradually  into  disuse ;  it^  place  being  commonly 
supplied  by  the  verb  to  treat  /^-hi  verb  wbich»  ydm 
tiactd  to  its  root  f  tractare )  in  the  Latin  language,  is 
precisely  of  the  same  import ;  but  which,  in  consa* 
quence  of  its  less  obvious  extinction,  does  not  ob- 
trude its  literal  meaning  on  the  imagination»  in  a 

Planner  at  all  offensive.    In  most  cases  of  the  same 

11 
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Mt»  ifc  will  bs  ibnd  mxmimt  to  mil  ouneiMB 

of  a  similar  artifice. 
^It  might  be  expeetad,"  BtffM  Bsriiey  ^  from 

^  tlie  iertiiity  of  the  subject,  that  I  ghould  consider 
^  Foetrj,  at  it  Kgwds  the  Sddime  sod  Bewitifiilt 

more  at  large ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  in 
^«  iUs  Ught  it  int  been  often  end  well  handled 

ready-" — In  the  following  sentence,  the  use  of  the 
MM  wonl  itrikei  me  m  statl  more  excepttonaUe : 

Hue  seems  to  me  so  evident,  that  I  am  a  good 

deal  empriaad  that  nom  who  have  handled  the 

subject  have  made  any  mention  of  the  quality  of' 
^  emoothtesSf  in  the  ennmmtieaof  those  that  jr^  io 
^  the  forming  of  beauty." 

Upon  the  very  Mne  prini^le>  I  am  inelined  to 
object  to  the  phrase  go  to^  as  here  employed.  I 
know  that  the  anthority  Swift  and  of  Addiscm 
may  be  pleaded  in  its  favour  ;  but  their  example 
has  not  beai  followed  by  the  best  of  our  later  writers; 
and  the  literal  meaning  of  the  verb  go,  when  con-  * 
nected  with  the  preposition  to,  has  now  so  decided  an 
ascendant  over  the  metaphorical,  as  to  render  it  at 
present  an  awkward  mode  di  expression,  whatever 
the  case  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors. 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  questions  of  this  kind, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked,  whether  the  expression 
is  used  as  a  rhetorical  ornament  addressed  to  the 
fimey,  or  as  a  sign  of  thought  destined  for  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge.  On  the  former  suppo- 
sition, it  is  possible  that  die  same  phrase  may  offimd  i 
which,  on  the  latter,  would  not  only  be  unexception* 
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able,  but  the  iDQit  onpfe  and  aafenral  tiira  of  es* 

pression  which  the  language  supplies. 

I  have  elaawheie  oontrailed  Mme  of  the  oppoibe 

perfections  of  the  philosophical,  and  of  the  rhetorical 
or  poetieal  style.  The  farmer,  I  have  observed,  ac- 
complishes its  purposes  most  effectually,  when,  like 
the  language  of  algebra,  it  cootiiies  our  reasoning 
faculties  to  their  appropriate  province,  and  guards 
the  thoughts  again^  any  distraction  from  the  oc* 
casional  wanderings  of  fiuacy.  How  difierent  from 
this  is  the  aim  of  poetry !  Sometimes  to  subdue 
reason  itsrif  by  her  syren  song ;  and,  in  all  her 
higher  eflbrts,  to  revert  to  the  first  impressions  and 
to  the  first  language  of  nature  ;-r-elothing  every  ides 
with  a  sensible  image,  and  keeping  the  fiEUiey  for  ever 
on  the  wing.  Nor  is  it  sufficient,  tor  this  mi^ 
to  speak  by  means  of  nwtap/Mrs  or  sifmbuls*  It  is 
necessary  to  employ  such  as  retain  enough  of  the 
gloss  olr  novelty  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  concep- 
tion and  imagination ;  and,  in  the  selection  of  words, 
to  keep  steadily  iu  vi^w  the  habitual  associations  of 
thoae  Open  whom  they  are  destined  to  operate. 
Hence,  to  all  who  cultivate  this  delightful  art,  wd 
still  more  to  all  who  speculate  concerning  its  theory, 
the  importance  of  those  studies  vvliich  relate  to  the 
astociating  principle,  and  to  the  History  of  the  Uu* 
man  Mind,  as  exempliiied  in  the  figurative  me- 
chanism of  language.  Of  this  remark  I  intend  to 
offer  vaiioui  illustrations  in  the  Essays  which  art  to 
follow but,  before  entering  upon  any  new  topics, 
it  ve  t  R  pjains  for  me  to  add  a  few  liints,  which  have 
a  more  particulai*  reierence  to  style  in  those  instances 

is 
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where  the  objeetof  the  wiilar  is  merely  to  attain  the 
merita  of  perspicuity  and  simplicity. 

In  cises  of  tins  list  *dfl0efqptio&,  the  emniderations 
which  have  beenabready  stated  lead  me  to  conclude* 
diat  the  genml  mles  vdiich  reprobate  mixed  met»* 
^hors  ought  to  be  interpreted  with  a  greater  degree 
</£  latitude  than  critica  are  aeouslomed  to  allovF.  I 
have  heard,  for  example,  the  phrase  JertUe  source 
emsnred  more  than  once  as  a  treqnss  against  these 
rules.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  appeal  to  a  great 
majority  of  my  readers,  whether  1^  hnpropriety 
ever  occurred  to  them,  when  they  have  met  with  the 
phrase,  •  as  they  often  mui^  have  dooe,  in  the  best 
English  authors ;  uay,  whether  this  phrase  does  not 
strike  their  ear  as  a  more  natural  and  obvious  com* 
bination  than  copious  source^  whicli  some  would 
mbstitttte  instead  of  it.  Why,  then,  should  we  re* 
ject  a  convenient  expression,  which  custom  Ikis  al- 
ready saiictioned ;  and,  by  tying  ourselves  down,  iii 
Ihk  instance,  to  the  exclusive  employment  of  thead* 
jec^vc  copious^  impoverish  the  scanty  resources  which 
the  English  idiom  .  affords  for  diversifying  oujt 
phraseology?*    On  the  same  principle,  I  would 

*  If  there  be  any  one  £nglish  word,  which  is  now  become  viiv 
toally  literal,  in  its  metaphorical  applications,  it  is  the  worii 

tottrce.  Who  ever  thinks  of  a  spr)ni»  or  fountain  of  water,  in  spcaft- 
ing  ot  God  as  the  source  oi  existence ;  of  the  sun  as  the  source 
of  light  an<l  heat ;  of  Umd  as  one  of  the  wurca  of  national  wealths 
or  of  wmatum  and  r^fleeiumf  as  the  only  sources  (according  to 
Locke)  of  human  knowledge; — propositions  which  it  would  not 
,  be  easy  to  enunciate  with  equal  clearness  and  conciseness  in  any 
other  manner  ?  The  same  obserration  may  be  extended  to  thte 
adjectiTe  ftrHU  ;  which  we  apply  indhcriminat^ly  to  a  produe^ 
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or  /a  6  //  large f  on  a  particular  point  ^  or  on  a  pearm 
ikular  hmd  qf  a  dUegurm  ;  m  m  a  pmUcmlat 
branch  of  an  orgunienL  Nor  do  I  aee  any  criticism 

which  tliey  are  UiUe»  whkhiimUiiofejiiitifythe 
vulgar  cavil  agaiii&t  golden  candlestick^  md  glass 
inkhom ,  cypraMonn  which  it  it  iinyaible  to  d]»> 
peme  with,  but  by  means  of  absurd  circumlocutions. 
In  these  lait  cases,  indeed,  the  etymology  of  die 
words  leads  the  attention  back  to  the  history  of  liie 
jurt8»  rather  than  to  that  ot'  the  wmtaphorical  uses  ^ 
speech  ;  but  in  both  instances  the  same  remark  liolds, 
that  when  a  writer,  «r  a  iqpeaker,  wishea  to  express 
himself  plainly  and  perspicuously,  it  is  childish  in  him 
to  reject  phrases  which  custom  has  consecrated,  on 
account  of  the  inconsistencies  which  a  philolc^icsl 
smalysis  may  point  out  between  their  primitive  im* 
port  and  tiiehr  popnlar  acceptations. 

In  the  practical  appUcation,  I  acknowledge,  of  this 
general  conclusiooy  it  requifes  a  nice  tact^  aided  by 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  best  models,  to  be 
dUe  to  decide,  when  a  metaphorical  wcHrd  comes  to 

live  Jidd  ;  to  an  inventive  ^c/riw  ;  and  even  to  tlie  mines  which 
supply  us  with  the  precious  metaJs.  1  cannot,  therelurc,  see  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  why  thews  two  words  should  not  be  joined  to- 
gether in  the  roost  correct  composition.  A  similar  combination 
lias  obtained  in  the  French  language,  in  which  the  phrase  source 
fccondc  has  been  long  sanctioned  by  the  higfu  st  authorities. 

It  is  necessary  for  mc  to  observe  here^  that  i  introduce  thi% 
and  other  exarofiles  of  the  same  kind,  merely  as  illustrations  of 
my  meaning ;  and  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  argument, 
ti'hether  my  decisions,  in  particular  cases,  be  right  or  wxoi^ 
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have  tlie  e/tbct  of  a  lkeral  «ri  specifio  tami  ;*^r 
(wimi  aiooiuito  to  the  same  thing)  whca  it  ceases  to 

ing  ;  And  whenever  the  point  is  «t  sU  doubttiilt  it 
is  iiBqoestioiisbly  ssfer  to  pay  tOD'  iinieh»  dum  tod 

little  respecty  to  the  common  canons  of  verbal  criti* 
cisBiu  AU  that  I  wish  to  establish  is,  that  these 
canons,  if  adopted  without  limitations  and  excep- 
tionsy  would  produce  a  style  4if  composition  difierent 
from  what  has  been  exemplified  by  the  classical  au- 
thors, either  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times ;  and 
which  no  writer  or  speaker  could  attempt  to  sustaili,' 
without  feeling  himself  perpetually  cramped  by  fet-* 
ters,  inconsistent  with  the  freedom,  the  variety,  and 
the  grace  of  his  expression.  * 

If  these  remarks  Lave  any  foundation  in  truth, 
when  qiplied  to  questions  which  &U  under  the  cog« 
nizance  of  illiterate  judges,  they  conclude  with  in- 
finitely greater  force  in  favour  of  established  practice, 
when  opposed  merely  by  such  arcana  uii  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  ol^  the  scholar  or 
the  antiquary.  Considering,  indeed^  the  metaphori- 
cal origin  of  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  words 
in  every  cultivated  language  (a  fact  which  Mr 
Tooke's  ingenious  speculations  have  now  placed  in 
a  point  of  view  so  peculiarly  luminous),  etymology^ 

^  The  following  maxim  does  honour  to  the  good  sense  and 
good  taste  of  Vaogelas     ^' Lorsqu'uiie  fa^on  tie  parler  c^l  usitl^e 
**  (ki,  bons  auu  urs,  il  ne  faut  pas  s'amuser  a  en  faire  I'anatomie, 
ni    poiatiller  dessus,  comme  font  une  infinite  de  gens ;  mais 
il  faul  »e  lalsser  emporter  au  torrent,  et  parler  comme  les  an- 
^  tieS|  sans  daigner  ^coMter  ccs  ^plucheui-s  de  phrases.** 
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if  qrstemitnUj  adopted  te  a  tmt  of  propriety, 
would  lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  our  ordinary  modes 
of  npeAiBgi  iridioot  kmog  dt  the  poMfaiUtyof 
communicating  to  each  other  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
kigs  in  s  nmiur  not  equally  linble  to  the  time  ob» 
jections. 


END  OF  PAST  m8T» 
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ESSAY  FIRST. 

ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

I 

XNXEODUCTION* 

* 

In  the  volume  which  I  have  already  published  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Hiunan  Mind,  when  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
1  have  employed  that  phraae  to  denote  the  pleasures 
which  arise  from  ideal  creations  or  combinations,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  derived  from  the  realities 
which  human  life  presents  to  our  senses.  Mr  Ad- 
dison, in  his  well-known  and  justly  admired  papers 
on  this  subject,  uses  the  same  words  in  a  more  ex- 
tcnisive  acceptation  $  to  express  the  pleasures  which 
Beauty,  Greatness,  or  Novelty,  excite  in  the  mind, 
when  presented  to  it,  either  by  the  powers  of  Per- 
ception, or  by  the  faculty  of  Imagination  ;  distin- 
guishing these  two  classes  of  agreeable  effects,,  by 
calling  the  one  primary,  and  the  other  secondary 
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pleasuies.    As  I  propose  to  confine  myself,  in  this 
Essay*  to  Beauty,  the  first  of  the  three  qualities 
mentioned  by  Addison,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
inquire  how  far  his  enumeration  is  complete,  or 
how  far  liis  classification  is  logical.    But,  as  I  shall 
have  frequently  occasion,  in  the  sequel,  to  speak  of 
the  Fleamres  of  Imagination,  1  must  take  the 
liberty  of  remarking,  in  vindication  of  my  oiwn 
plirascolo^,  tliat  philosophical  precision  indispen- 
sably requires  an  exclusive  limitation  of  that  title  to 
what.  Mr  Addison  calls  secondary  pleasures ;  be- 
cause, although  ultimately  founded  on  pleasures  de- 
rived from  our  perceptive  powers,  they  are  yet  (as 
will  afterwards  appear)  characterized  by  some  very 
remarkable  drcumstances,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
It  is  true,  that  when  we  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a  cer- 
tain  class  of  external  objects  (for  example,  those  of 
a  landscape),  Imagination  is  often,  perhaps  always^ 
more  or  less  busy ;  but  the  case  is  the  sane  with 
various  other  intellectual  principles,  which  must 
operate,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  wherever  men 
are  to  be  found ;  such  principles,  for  instance,  as 
the  association  of  ideas sympathy  with  the  enjoy- 
meats  of  animated  beings or  a  speculative  cu- 
riosity concerning  the  uses  mA  fitness^  and  systema- 
tical relations  which  are  everywhere  conspicuous  in 
Nature  i  *  and»  therefore,  to  refer  to  Imaginatioo 

To  these  principles  mmt  be  added,  i&  such  a  stale  of  to* 
defy  M  cniTS,  the  numberless  acquired  habito  of  observatioii  tad 

of  thought,  which  diversify  the  effects  of  the  same  perceptions  in 
the  nundaof  ttie  painter ;  of  the  poet ;  %i  laadicspe-gaideaeff^ 
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alone,  our  perceptiou  of  these  beauties^  together 
ivilh  all  the  various  enjoyments,  both  intellectual 
and  moraly  which  accompany  it,  is  to  sanction,  by 
our  very  defimtioD9»  a  partial  and  enonemis  theory. 

I  shall,  accordingly,  in  this,  and  in  the  following 

Essays,  continue  to  use  the  sune  language  as  former* 

ly  ;  separating,  wherever  the  phenomena  in  ques* 

ti<Hi  win  admit  of  suob  a  s^aratMWt  the  pleasursi 

we  l  eceive  immediately  by  our  seniles,  from  those 
which  depend  on  ideal  ccwnbinations  ibrmed  by  the 
Intellect.  * 

Agreeably  to  this  distinctian»  I  propose,  in  treat- 
ing of  Beauty,  to  begin  with  considering  the  more 
simple  and  general  principles  on  which  depend  the 
ideasursa  ihat  we  experience  in  ibe  ease  ^  actual 
perception  ;  and  after  which,  I  shall  proceed  to  in« 
veatigate  the  sources  of  those  spedfie  and  cluaacter« 
istical  charms  which  Imagination  lends  to  her  own 

pfffdUfitHWlSi 

«ltlie  ftraer;  of  the  civil  or  tiie  militaiyeagineer  ;  of  the  geo- 
logical theorist,  &e.  Src.  &c. 

*  What  Mr  Addison  has  called  the  Pleasures  of  Imagmatum^ 
might  be  denominated,  more  corfectly,  the  pleasures  received 
fmm  the  oljecti  of  3tee;  a  povrer  of  the  mind  which  it  eqoall/ 
cottvenant  with  Ihe  plcesnree  erlMng  from  sensible  thingi^  and 
Vith  such  as  rctuU  Uum  ihe  crealioos     kumaa  genius. 
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ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL, 
f  ART  FIRST. 

eN  THE  BtAVmULf  WHEN  PBB8)»9TSD  IBnfBl>IAT8I.T 

TO  OUR  SENSES. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  IN- 
QUIRY, AND  ON  THE  PLAN  UPON  WHICH  IT  IS 
PROPOSED  TO  EXAMINE  IT. 

♦ 

'VuE  word  Beauty,  and,  I  believe,  the  correspond 

iiig  tenn  in  all  languages  whatever,  is  employed  in 
a  great  variety  of  acceptations,  which  seem,  on  a 
superficial  view,  to  have  very  little  connection  with 
each  other ;  and  among  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  slightest  shade  ol'  common  or  coincident 
meaning.  It  always,  indeed,  denotes  MHuething 
which  gives  not  merely  pleasure  to  the  mind,  hut  a 
certain  refined  species  of  pleasure,  remote  from 
those  grosser  indulgences  vvhich  are  common  to  us 
with  the  brutes ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  universally 
in  every  case  where  such  refined  pleasures  are  re- 
ceived ;  being  confined  to  thosQ  exclusively  which 
form  the  proper  objects  of  intellectual  Taste.  We 
speak  of  beautiful  colours,  beautiful  forms,  beautiAd 
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pieces  of  miuic :  *  We  speak  mbo  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue ;  of  the  beauty  of  poetical  compositiou  ^  of 
lie  beanty  of  style  in  prose ;  of  the  beauty  of  a  ma- 
thematical theorem ;  of  the  beauty  of  a  philosophi- 
cal diaoorary.  On  die  other  haM,  wedo  not  speak 
4of  beautiful  tastes,  or  of  beautiful  smells ;  nor  do 
tre  apply  this  epithet  to  ihe  agreeaUe  softncte,  or 
smoothness,  or  warmth  of  tangible  objects,  consi»- 
dned  aoldy  in  theur  rdation  to  our  sense  of  fed* 
il^.t  Still  less  would  it  be  consistent  with  the 
common  uce  cf  hmguage,  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
high  birth,  of  the  beauty  of  a  large  fortune,  or  of 
the  beavty  of  extensive  renown.' 

It  faai  long  been  a  favourite  problem  with  philo- 
mtjgHiMh  to  asesrtain  the  oomnum  qnality  or  qoalities 
which  entitles  a  thing  to  the  denomination  of  beau- 
htA  the  coeeess  of  their  ^ecohitions  has  been 
so  inconsiderable,  that  little  can  be  inferred  from 
iftttsn  bvtthe  impiDssibility  of  the  problem  to  which 
they  have  been  directed,  llie  author  of  the  ar* 
tide  Beau  m  the  French  Enc^^lopidiCft  after 
aome  severe  strictures  ou  the  solutions  proposed  by 

*  ^  There  is  nothing  singular  in  applyiAg  the  word  beauty  to 
^  sounds.    The  ancients  observe  the  peculiar  dignity  of-  the 
senses  of  seeing  and  hearing ;  that  in  their  objects  we  discern 

the  KaX&K  which  we  don't  ascribe  to  the  objects  of  the  other 
setiaic^''^HtUckeion'8  Inquiry  into  Beauty  and  yirtiK,  SecU  2, 

t  See  Note  (S.) 

X  Diderot,  if  my  memory  docs  iw>t  deceive  me. — I  do  not  refer 
to  this  theory  on  account  of  its  merit,  for,  in  that  point  of  view,  it 
is  lolally  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  because  the  author  has  stated. 
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his  predeceasony  is  led,  at  lasty  to  the  fiDUovong  oon* 

dusiom  of  his  owu»  which  ho  announces  with  all 
the  pomp  of  discovery  :— Thst  fieiuty  comiflts  in 
•*  the  perception  of  Relations." — "  Place  beauty  in 
f <  the  perception  of  rekUions^  and  you  will  have  the 
history  of  its  progress  from  the  infancy  of  the 
world  to  the  present  hour.  On  the  other  hand^ 
"  choose  for  the  distinguishing  chuiacteristic  of  the 
^  beautiful  in  generak  any  other  quality  you  can 

**  possibly  iiimgiiic,  and  you  will  innuediately  liud 

your  notion  limited  in  its  applications  to  the 
**  modes  of  tliinking  prevalent  in  ))articular  coun- 
tries,  or  at  particular  periods  oi  time.  *  The  per* 
ception  of  Relations  is  therefore  the  foundation 
of  the  in^autifui  ;  and  it  is  this  perception  whicbt 
in  different  langua^,  has  been  expressed  by  so 
many  diiierent  names,  all  oi  them  denoting  di^fer^ 
ent  modifications  of  the  same  general  idea.'' 
The  same  writer,  in  another  article,  defines.  Beau- 
ty   to  be  the  power  of  excitinginua  the  perception 
of  agreeable  rdaiions      to  which  definition  he 
adds  the  following  clause :     I  have  said  agreeable^ 
in  order  to  adapt  my  language  to  the  general  and 

more  t>xpHcitly  Uian  any  other  I  at  pre&cnt  recolkct,  the  iuudap 
mental  principle  on  which  l^is  ioquiries  have  proceeded ;  s  prio# 
ciple  common  to  him  with  all  the  other  theorists  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, of  whom  I  hii\L'  any  knowledge. 

*  This  is  the  only  iritelli»;iblc  interpretation  I  am  able  to  put 
on  the  original.   The  strictly  literal  fersion  Is       You  will  iind 

your  notion  concentrated  in  some  point  of  space  and  of  time.'* 
(Voire  notion  so  trouvera  tout-a-coup  concentiee  daab  uu  poiRt 
de  i'esp^ce  et  du  terns.}  $ 
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•*  common  acceptation  of  the  term  Beauty  but  I 
^  believe,  that,  phUosaphicaUy  speakings  every  db- 
ject  is  beautiful,  u  hich  is  fitted  to  excite  in  us  the 
perceptbn  of  relaiionsJ'  On  these  passages  I 
have  nothing  to  offer,  in  the  way  either  of  criti- 
dm  or  of  omimeat ;  as  I  mnst  fkirly  adcnowledge 

my  incapacity  to  seize  the  idea  which  the  author 
vviahes  to  convey.  To  say  .  that  "  beauty  consists  in 
•*  Che  perception  of  relations,"  without  specifying; 
what  these  relations  are  ;  and  afterwards  to  qualify 
Aese  relatkms  by  the  epithet  agreeable,  in  deference 
to  popular  prefudices^-^would  infer,  that  this  word 
is  pMhiophicalbf  applicable  to  all  those  objects  which 
are  vulgarly  denominated  deformed  or  ugly  \  in- 
aamvch  as  a  total  want  of  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion in  the  parts  oi  an  object  does  not,  in  the 
least,  diminish  the  number  of  relations  perceived ; 
not  to  mention,  that  the  same  definition  woiihl  ex- 
dude  from  the  denominatioa  of  Beautiful  all  the 
different  modifications  of  colour^  as  well  as  various 
Other  qualities,  which,  according  to  the  common 
use  of  language,  fall  unquestionably  imder  that  de- 
scription. On  the  ot^er  hand,  if  the  second,  and 
more  restricted  definition  be  adhered  to  (that 
beauty  consists  in  the  perception  of  such  relap 
tions  as  are  agreeable^'),  no  progress  is  made  to- 
wards a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  To  inquire  what 
the  relations  are  which  are  agreeable  to  the  mind, 
would,  on  this  supposition,  be  only  the  original  pro- 
blem concerning  the  nature  of  the  Beautiful,  pro* 
posed  in  a  different  and  more  circuitous  form. 
The  speculations  which  have  given  occasioii  to 
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theie  fcmaAs  hsve  evidendy  originated  in  a  preja- 
dice  which  has  descended  to  modem  times  irom  the 
scholastic  age  s ;  that  when  a  word  admits  of  a 
rie^  of  sigoificaUoos,  these  diftereut  significationa 
must  all  be  species  of  like  aame  genus ;  and  must 
consequently  include  some  essential  idea  common  to 
every  individual  to  which  the  generic  term  oaa  be 
applied.    In  the  article  just  quoted,  this  prejudice 
is  assumed  as  an  indi^mtaUe 
is  a  term  which  we  apply  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
things ;  but,  by  whatev^  circumfltaiiees  thM 
may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  it  is  cer- 
tarn,  either  that  we  make  a  false  applicalioii  of  tha 
word,  or  that  there  exists,  in  all  of  them,  a  com- 
men  quality,  of  which  the  term  fieauftifiil  is 
*«  sign/'  • 

Of  this  principle,  which  has  been  an  abundant 

source  of  obscurity  and  mystery  in  the  diiierent  sci- 
ences, it  would  be  easy  to  expose  the  unaonndneBs 

and  futility  ^  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  shall 
only  remind  my  readers  of  the  absurdities  into 

which  it  led  tlie  Aristotelians  on  the  subject  of  cau- 
sation ; — the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  which,  in  the 
Greek  language,  corresponds  to  the  English  word 
^cause^  having  suggested  to  them  the  vain  attonpt 
of  tracing  the  eomnion  idea  wliich,  in  the  case  of 
any  ejffict,  belongs  to  the  ^ffidetUf  to  the  maUerrto 

^**Beau  est  un  terme  que  nous  appliquous  a  une  infiaile 
d'ctres.  Alais,  quilquc  ditfercnc8  cju'il  y  ait  rntrc  tes  elre^ 
il  faut,  ou  que  nous  iassions  une  fausse  application  du  terme 
^  heau;  ou  qu^H  y  ait  dans  tous  ces  dtrcs  unc  quality  dont  k 
lerme  beau  soit  it  bi^nc.'* 
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thi^fijrm,  md  to  the  end.  The  idle  genenJities  we 
meet  with  in  other  philosophers,  about  the  ideas 
of  the  goody  the  fit,  and  the  becomings  haw  taken 
their  rise  from  the  same  undue  influence  of  popular 
epithets  on  the  speculations  of  the  learned. 

Socrates,  whose  plain  good  sense  appears  in  this, 
as  in  various  otiber  instanees,  to  have  fortified  hia 
understanding  to  a  wonderful  degree  against  the 
metaphysical  subtflties  which  misled  his  successors, 
was  evidently  sensed  fully  of  the  justness  of  the 
foregoing  remarks  ;«-4f  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  his  conversa- 
tkm  with  Aristippos  about  the  Good  and  the  Beau- 
tifuL      Aristippus  (we  are  told)  having  asked  him, 
if  he  knew  anything  that  was  good  Do 
you  ask  me  (said  Socrates)  if  I  know  anything 
goad  for  a  JeocTf  <Nr  for  an  inflammation  in  the 
eyes^  or  as  a  preservative  against  a  famine 
By  no  means,  retnnied  the  other/'-—''  Nay, 
**  then  (replied  Socrates),  if  you  ask  me  concem- 
^  mg  a  good  which  is  good  fir  noMngf  I  know  <tf 
none  such  j  nor  yet  do  I  desire  to  know  it/* 
Aristippus  still  uiging  hin^— ''  But  do  you  know 
(said  he)  anything  Beautiful 
<'  A  great  many,"  returned  Socrates. 
^  Are  tliese  all  like  to  one  another?" 

Far  from  it,  Aristippus ;  there  is  a  very  consi* 
derable  difFereiice  between  them." 
^  But  how  (said  Aristippus)  can  beau^  di&r 
from  beauty  /"  •—The  question  plainly  proceed- 
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ed  on  the  same  supposition  which  is  assumed  in 

the  passage  quoted  above  irom  Diderot ;  a  suppo- 
sition founded  (as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew)  on  - 
a  total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, which,  in  the  hist<»7  of  language,  atitach 
different  meanings  to  the  same  words  ;  and  which 
often,  by  slow  and  insensible  gradations,  remove 
tliem  to  such  a  distance  from  their  primiti¥e  or  ra- 
dical sense,  that  no  ingenuity  can  trace  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  their  prepress.  The  variety  of  these 
circumstances  is,  in  iact,  so  great,  tliat  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  them ; 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  select  a  few  the  cases,  in 
which  the  principle  now  in  question  i^pean  most 
obviously  and  indisputably  to  fail. 

I  riiall  begin  with  supposing  that  the  letters  A, 
B,  C,  D,  £,  denote  a  series  of  objects ;  that  A  pos- 
sesses some  one  quality  in  common  with  B ;  B  a 
quah'ty  in  common  uith  C  ;  C  a  quality  in  common 
with  D ;  D  a  quality  in  common  with  £ ; — while, 
at  the  same  time,  no  quality  can  be  found  which 
belongs  in  common  to  any  three  objects  in  the  se- 
ries. Is  it  not  conceivable,  tliat  the  affiuity  between 
A  and  B  may  produce  a  transference  oi  the  name 
of  the  first  to  the  second  ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  other  affinities  which  connect  the  remaining 
objects  together,  the  same  name  may  pass  in  succes- 
sion from  B  to  C  i  from  C  to  D ;  and  from  D  to 
£  ?  In  this  manner,  a  common  appellation  vrill 
aiise  between  A  and  £,  although  the  two  objects 
may,  in  their  nature  and  properties,  be  so  widely  ^ 
distant  from  each  other,  that  no  stretch  of  imagina- 
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tkm  can  cwieeive  how  the  thoughtg  were  led  from 

the  former  to  the  latter.  The  trausitions,  never- 
theless, may  have  beenall  so  easy  and  gradual,  that, 
were  they  successfully  detected  by  the  fortumile 
ingenuity  of  a  theorist,  we  should  instantly  recog- 
nise, not  only  the  verisimilitude,  but  the  truth  of 
the  conjecture ; — ^in  the  same  way  as  we  admit, 
with  the  confidence  of  intuitive  conviction,  the  cer* 
tainty  of  the  well-known  etymological  process  which 
oonnecta  the  Latin  preposition  e  or  cjp  with  the  £ng- 
liiih  substantive  stranger,  the  moment  that  the  inter- 
mediate  links  of  the  chain  are  submitted  to  our  exa- 
mination 

Thepe  observations  may,  I  hope,  throw  some  ad« 

ditional  light  on  a  distinction  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Knight,  in  his  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Taste,  between  the  tranuihe  and  the  metofhoru 

•  E,  ex,  extra,  extrancus,  ctrangor,  stranger. 

The  very  same  prejudice  which  I  have  now  been  attempting  to 
refbte  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  many  of  Mr  Tooke's 
speculatkms* concerning  language    ^  Johnson,"  he  observes  in  the 

bci;inning  of  his  second  volume,  **  is  as  bold  and  profuse  in  asser^ 
tion,  as  he  is  shy  and  sparing  in  explanation,  lie  says  that 
aiOHT  means-^^e.  A^in,  that  it  means-^NMtf^  traejudg* 
memi  ;  and-— ;»af«tii;^  a  judgment  according  to  the  tmth  cf 

•*  things.  Again,  that  it  means — happy.  And  again,  that  it 
means — perpendicular.  And  again,  that  it  means— m  a  great 
degree.*' 

All  fiOse,*'  MrT\)oke  adds,  absurd,  and  impossible."-^Vol. 
IL  p.  6. 

How  far  the  epithets  /iz/jre  and  altsurd  are  justly  applied  in  this 
instance,  1  do  not  presume  to  decide ;  but  if  there  be  any  fowi* 
datkm  for  the  pneceding  remarks,  I  ceftainly  may  be  pemitted 
to  ask,  upon  what  ground  Mr  Tooke  has  concluded  kif  climax 

with  the  word  impoisiOk  ? 
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cal  meanings  of  a  word.      As  all  qnthets,'^  Im  w- 
imks,    employed  to  distinguisli  qualiliei  yanoew- 
able  only  by  mteilect,  were  origiiiaUy  implied  to 
objedi  of  aenae»  the  prifinoy  woids  in  all  koa* 

*^  guages  belong  to  them ;  and  are,  thereforet  ap» 
^*  plied  tHmskkelt/ J  tlkmgh  not  always  /igumUvei^p 

to  objects  of  intellect  or  imagination."  *  The 
distinction  appeM  to  me  to  be  equally  jiiil  and  in* 
portant ;  and  as  the  epithet  transitive  expresses 
clearly  and  happily  the  idea  wh^  I  have  been  at- 
tempting  to  convey  by  the  preceding  illustration,  I 
ahaU  make  no  scruple  to  adcyt  it  in  pre&imioe  to^l^^ 
rative  or  metaphoricaly  wherever  I  may  find  it  better 
adapted  to  my  puipose,  in  the  iarther  psosecution 
of  this  subject.  It  may  not  be  altogedier  superflmua 
to  add,  that  I  use  the  word^ro^i^i^ii^  as  the  generic 
term,  and  metaphorical  as  the  specific ;  every  me- 
taphor being  necessarily  a  transitive  expression,  al- 
though there  are  many  transitive  ezpressiona  which 
can,  with  no  propriety,  be  said  to  be  tnetapfioricalm 

A  French  author  of  the  highest  rank,  both  as  a 
mathematician  and  as  a  philosopher  (M.  D*Alem- 
bert),  had  plainly  the  same  distmction  in  view  whea 
he  observed,  that,  beside  the  appropriate  and  the 
iSgurative  meanings  of  a  word,  there  is  another 
(somewhat  intemediate  between  the  former  two), 
which  may  be  called  its  meaning  par  ejc tension,  t 
In  the  choice  of  this  phrase,  he  has  certainly  been 

•  Analyt.  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  11.  3d  edition, 
t  The  same  phrase  is  used  by  M.  Du  Matmus  in  his  ingenious 
^lYeaUse  oa  Tropei*  See,  in  particular,  the  sccoml  part,  article 
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1ms  tetOMto  thin  Mr  KniKht  $  biit»  as  Iw  Ims  en- 

laxg^  upon  his  idea  at  some  length,  and  with  his 
umal  pefq^iauty  aiid  precinoQ^  I  dudl  bonmr  a  few 
of  his  leading  remarks,  as  the  best  comment  I  can 
ofinr  oa  what  has  baaa  ahrea^  stated ;  taking  the 
liberty  only  to  substitute  In  my  version  the  epithet 
fy-umiUve,  instead  of  the  phrase  par  estenskn, 

wherever  the  latter  may  occur  in  the  original. 

Grammaiians  are  accustomed  to  distinguish 
two  sorts  of  meaning  in  words  ;  first,  the  literal, 

"arigin.1,  or  primitive  miming}  and,  wcondly. 
the  figuratife  or  metaphorical  meaning,  in  which 
the  former  is  transferred  to  an  object  to  which  it 
is  not  naturally  adapted.    In  the  phrases,  for  ex* 

•*  ample,  Fecial  de  la  Itmiicre^  and  r eclat  de  la  rer- 
III,  the  word  6clai  is  first  employed  literally,  and 

^  afterwards  figuratively.    But,  besides  these,  there 

^<  18  a  sort  of  intermediate  meaning,  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  transitive.  Thus, 
when  I  say,  ticlat  de  la  bmUrep  Ficlat  du  son, 

**  r eclat  de  la  vertu^  the  word  eclat  is  applied  traju 
uUve^  from  UglU  to  noise;  irom  the  sense  of 
•*  sighti  toidiich  it  properly  belongs,  to  that  of  liear- 
*^       with  which  it  has  no  original  connection.  It 
^<  would,at  the  same  time,  be  incorrect  to  say,  that  the 
phrase  F eclat  du  son  is  figiuutive ;  inasmuch  as 
dus  last  epithet  implies  the  application  to  some 
**  intellectual  notion,  of  a  word  at  iirst  appropriated 

to  an  object  of  the  external  senses.'' 
.  After  illustrating  this  criticism  by  various  other 
examples,  the  author  proceeds  thus:     There  ia 
noty  perhaps,  ia  the  French  language,  a  single 
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word  suaeeplible  of  various  interpretotiongj  of  - 

•*  which  tlie  different  meanings  may  not  all  be 
traced  irom  one  commou  root,  by,  examining  tbe 
•*  manner  in  which  the  radical  idea  has  passed,  by 
slight  gradations,  into  the  other  senses  in  whicii 
^  die  wwi  is  employed :  And  it  would,  in  my  opi- 
'     nion,  be  an  undertaking  equally  philosojriiical 
and  useftil,  to  mark,  in  a  dictionary,  all  the  pos* 
bible  shadtis  ot  signification  belonging  to  the 
same  expressbn,  and  to  exhibit,  in  socoessioD, 
the  easy  transitions  by  which  the  mind  might 
<«  have  proceeded  from  the  first  to  the  last  tenn  of 
•*  the  series.'*  ♦ 

In  addition  to  these  excellent  remariu  (which  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  referred  to  by  any  suc- 
ceeding miter),  I  have  to  observe  fiurthor,  that, 
among  the  innumerable  applications  of  language 
which  fall  under  the  general  title  of  transitive^  there 
are  many  which  are  the  result  of  local  or  of  casiial  as* 
sociations  while  others  have  their  origin  in  the  con^ 
stituent  principles  of  human  nature,  or  in  the  uni*' 
versal  circumstauces  of  the  human  race.  The  for- 
mer seem  to  have  been  the  transitions  which 
D'Alembert  had  in  his  view  in  the  forgoing  quo- 
tation ;  and  to  trace  them  belongs  properly  to  the 
compilers  of  etymological  and  critical  dictionaries. 
The  latter  fonn  a  most  interesting  object  of  exami* 
nation  to  all  who  prosecute  the  study  of  the  Human 
Mind  'f  more  particularly  to  those  who  wish  to  in- 
Tcstigate,  the  principles  of  philosophical  criticism. 

*  riclaircissemcns  sur  Ics  Lleuicus  tie  Philosophic,  §  ix. 


» 
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A  few  sUglit  dbgenmticms  on  both  may  be  useful,  itt 

|HPqiariiig  the  way  for  the  dii>cu^:>ioiis  which  are  to 

1.  Tliat  new  applications  of  words  have  been 
frequently  suggeated  by  habits  of  assooiatioii  pe- 
culiar to  the  indi^duals  by  whom  they  were  first 
introduced,  or  resulting  naturally  firom  the  .liuuted 
Ysriety  of  ideas  presented  to  them  in  the  course  of 
their  professiouai  employments,  is  matter  of  obvious 
and  eomnito  remark..  The  genius  even  of  some 
kmgua^es  has  been  supposed  to  be  thus  affected  by 
die  pursuits  whieh  chiefly  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  nations  by  which  they  were  spoken  ;  the  ge- 
flina  of  the  Latin,  for  instance,  by  the  habitual  at* 

tention  of  the  Romans  to  military  operations ;  * 
that  of  the  Dutch  by  the  early  and  universal  fiunili*. 
arity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  with  the  details 
connected  with  inland  navigation,  or  with  a  sea- 
fiuring  life.  It  has  been  remained  by  several  writers, 
that  the  Latin  word  intervaUum  was  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  appropriate  phraseology  of  a  camp  ; 
inter  vallos  spaiium^ — the  space  between  the  stakes 
or  paUsades  which  strengthened  the  rampart.  None 
gf  them,  however,  has  taken  any  notice  of  the  insen- 
tible  transitions  by  which  it  came  snccessiTely  to  be 
employed  in  a  more  enlarged  sense ;  first,  to  ex- 
press a  limited  portion  of  longitudinal  extension  in 
general  ;  and  afterwards  limited  portions  of  time  as 
well  as  of  qpace.  *       Ut  quoniam  irUervaUo  loco^ 

♦  **  Medium  in  u^jint-i),  in  jnihcreni,  in  dciniorcm,  ju  castia, 
atque  iciem  foreos^m/'— Ctc  de  Oraiore, 
t  How  remote  are  some  of  the  following  applications  of  Uir 
word  from  its  primitive  meaning 
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cum  quam  s(gpissime  coUoqmr.**  The  same  word 
bas  pitted  inlo  our  language ;  and  it  ia  nol  •  litlto 
remarkable,  tliat  it  is  now  so  exclusively  appropriat- 
ed to  timet  that  to  apeak  of  the  interval  between 
two  places  would  be  censured  as  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion not  agreeable  to  common  uae.  £tymok)giea  of 
tUa  aort  are,  when  aatitiaetory,  or  evm  plaiie3>le» 
aaansing  and  inatxuctive :  but  when  we  eonsidor  how 
tetj  few  1^  caaes  are,  in  whi^  we  hiiva  aeeeaa 
thus  to  trace  words  to  their  first  origin,  it  must  ap- 
pear maniAat,  into  what  abaardiliea  the  poatifti  of 
the  Encyclopedists  is  likely  to  lead  those  who  shall 
adopt  it  aa  a  maxim  of  philofld^aal  inve8l%ajkioii.  ^ 

Oilier  accidents,  more  capricious  still,  sometimes 

**  Numcrum  in  cadeiitibus  guttis,  quod  intervaUu  distinguim- 
"  lur,  notarc  possumus.*' — Cic*  de  Orat, 

Dolor  u  loi^gMt,  levit:  dat  enim  mlervalim  et  fdaxat*'— 
C<c.  JcatL 

**  Vide  quantum  intervallum  sit  interjcctum  inter  majorum 
"  nostrorum  consilia,  ct  istorum  deiDcntiaro."<~C}c.  pro  Rob* 

^  Neque  quisquam  hoc  Sctpione  ekgpintius  tnlmoliSs  ocgOtio* 

ram  otio  dispuiixit.**— Polerv. 
.  *  A  comidenible  Bumber  of  the  idiomatical  tarns  of  Prancli 
expression  have  been  traced  to  the  ceremonial  of  Tournaments ; 
to  the  sj)()i  ts  of  the  field ;  and  to  tltc  active  exercises  which  form- 
cd  the  chief  amusement  of  the  feudal  uotnlity.  See  a  Dis$ariam 
Horn  Off  QailieUmi  (strongly  matked  widi  ih»  ingnuHy  and  -tc* 
fined  taste  of  the  autlior),  by  M.  Suard,  of  the  French  Academy. 
Similar  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  English  Tongue ;  on 
aaumining  which,  however,  it  will  be  found  (as  miabt  be  expect* 
^  a  pian)f  that  the  sources  of  its  idiomatical  and  provep* 
bial  phrases  are  incomparably  more  diversified  tbaO'  dioie  of  the 
French. 
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iDpente  on  language ;  as  when  a  woseik  tnauferved 
from  one  object  or  event  to  another,  merely  because 
tbey  happened  both  to  engross  public  attention  at 
the  same  period.  The  names  applied  to  different 
oolonrs,  and  to  different  articUis  of  female  dress, 

from  the  characters  most  proniineut  at  the  moment 

in  the  circles  of  ftahiont  aifiard  sufficient  ii?g^ff}f 
of  this  species  of  association. 

J3ut»  even  where  the  transference  canno(  be  cen^ 
anred  as  at  all  capricions,  the  applicatioD  of  the  max- 
im in  question  will  be  found  equally  impracticable. 
This,  I  apprehend,  happens  in  all  the  uses  of  lan- 
guage suggested  by  analogy ;  as  when  we  qpeak  of 
tke  fMonmig  qf  our  days;  of  the  chefuered amdu 
thn  q/^  imman  li/c  ;  of  the  lights  qf'  science  ;  or  of 
Ae  rise  and  the  fall  qf  empires*  In  all  these  in* 
stances,  the  metaphors  are  happy  and  impressive; 
but  whatever  advantages  the  poet  or  the  orator  may 
derive  from  them,  the  most  accurate  analysis  of  the 
different  subjects  thus  brought  into  contact,  wiU 
never  enable  the  philosopher  to  form  one  new  con- 
clusion concerning  the  nature  either  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other.  I  mention  this  particularly,  because 
it  has  been  too  little  attended  to  by  those  who  have 
peculated  concerning  the  powers  of  the  Mind«  The 
words  which  denote  these  powers  are  all  borrowed 
(as  I  have  already  observed  repeatedly)  from  mate* 
pal  objects,  or  from  physical  operations;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  very  generally  supposed,  that  this  im- 
plied something  common  in  the  nature  or  attributes 
of  Mind  and  of  Matter.  Hence  the  real  origin  of 
those  analogical  theories  coucerning  the  former, 
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which,  mstead  of  advancing  our  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  it,  have  operated  more  powerfully  than  any 
other  circumstances  whatever,  to  retard  the  progress 
of  that  branch  of  science. 

There  are,  however,  no  cases  in  which  the  trans- 
ferences  of  words  are  more  remarkable,  than  when 
the  mind  is  strongly  influenced,  either  by  pleasuraUe 
or  by  painful  sensations.  The  disposition  we  have 
to  combine  the  causes  of  these,  even  when  they  arise 
from  the  accidental  state  of  our  own  imapfiuation  or 
temper,  with  external  objects  presented  simultane- 
ously to  our  organs  of  perception  ;  and  the  extreme 
dMculty,  wherever  our  perceptions  are  complex,  of 
connecting  the  effect  with  the  particular  circumstan* 
ces  on  which  it  really  depends,  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  wide  difference  in  the  epithets  which  are  em- 
ployed by  ditibrent  individuals,  to  characterize  the 
supposed  sources  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  which 
tliey  experieuce.  These  epithets,  too,  will  natural- 
ly be  borrowed  from  other  more  familiar  fedings,  to 
which  they  bear,  or  are  conceived  to  bear  some  re- 
semblance 'f  and  hence  a  peculiar  vagueness  and 
looseness  in  the  language  used  on  all  such  subjects, 
and  a  variety  in  the  established  modes  of  expression, 
of  which  it  is  seldom  possible  to  give  a  satis&ctory 
explanation. 

9.  But  although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 

traimtivc  or  derivative  applications  of  words  depend 
on  casual  and  unaccountable  caprices  of  the  feelings 
.or  of  the  fancy,  ther6  are  certain  cases  in  which  they 
open  a  very  interesting  field  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation.   Such  arc  those,  in  whidi  au  analogous  trans- 

« 
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ference  of  the  corresponding  term  may  be  remarked 
miii^rsally,  or  yery  generally,  in  other  languages ; 
and  in  which,  of  course,  the  uniforaiity  of  the  result 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  essential  prindfrfes  of  the 
human  frame.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  it  will 
fay  no  means  be  always  fomid,  on  examination,  that 
the  various  applications  of  the  same  term  have  arisen 
from  any  common  quality,  or  qualities^  in  the  ob- 
jc'cts  to  which  they  relate.  In  the  <j;rcatLr  number 
of  instances,  they  may  be  traced  to  some  natural  and 
nniversal  associations  of  ideas,  founded  in  the  com- 
mon faculties,  the  common  organs,  and  the  common 
eonditian  of  the  human  race ;  and  an  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate  by  what  particular  process  this  miifomi  re- 
nit  has  been  brought  about,  on  so  great  a  Tariety  of 
occasions,  while  it  has  no  tendency  to  involve  us  in 
the  unintelligible  abstracticms  of  th^  schools,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  throw  some  uew  lights  on  the  history 
of  the  human  Mind. 

I  shall  only  add,  at  present,  upon  this  prelimi- 
nary tqpic,  that,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  intimacy  and  of  strength  in  tlic  associations  on 
which  the  iramitions  of  language  are  founded,  very 
different  effects  may  be  expected  to  arise.  Where 
the  association  is  slight  and  casual,  the  several  mean- 
ings will  remmn  distinct  from  each  other,  and  will 
olteu,  in  process  of  time,  assume  the  appearance  of 
capricious  varieties  in  the  use  of  the  same  arbitrary 
sign.  Where  the  association  is  so  natural  and  habi- 
tual, as  to  become  virtually  indissoluble,  the  transi- 
tive meanings  will  coalesce  into  one  complex  concep- 
tion ;  and  every  new  transitian  will  become  a  more 
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ecm^prelieiiAva  generaUizatum  of  the  teim  in  ^pies* 

tioD. 

With,  these  viewsy  I  uow  proceed  to  ofier  a  £99 
observations  on  the  succeflrive  generalisaftmui  of  that 
word  of  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  this  Essay  to 
iUnrtrate  the  import.  In  doing  so»  I  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  aim  at  any  new  theory  on 
the  ndgect;  but  onlyto  point  out  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  true  plan  on  which  it  ought  to  be  studied. 
If,  in  the  course  of  this  attempt,  I  shall  be  allowed 
to  have  struck  into  the  right  path,  and  to  have  sug- 
gested some  useful  hints  to  my  suocesson^  I  shall 
feel  but  little  solicitude  about  the  criticisms  to  which 
I  may  expose  myself,  by  the  opinions  I  am  to  ha(» 
zard  on  incidental  or  collateral  questions,  not  essen? 
taally  connected  with  foj  general  design* 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

PROGRESSIVE  GENERALIZATIONS  OF  THE  WORD  BEAU- 
TYy  RESULTING  FROM  THE  NATURAL  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  JkllND. — B£AUT.y  OF  COLOURS— OF  FORMS— 
OF  MOTION.— COMBINATIONS  OF  THESE.-^UNt* 
FORMITY  IN  WORKS  OF  ART.— BEAUTY  OF  NA- 
TURE. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  qualities, 
physittl,  inteUedual,  and  moial,  to  wUeh  the  word 
beauty  is  applicable,  I  believe  it  will  be  admitted^ 
that,  in  its  primitive  and  most  general  acceptatioiit 
it  refers  to  objects  of  Sight.  As  the  epithets  sweet 
and  delicious  literally  denote  what  is  pleasing  to  the 
palate,  and  harmonious  what  is  pleasing  to  the  ear ; 
as  the  epithets  sq/i  and  rvarm  denote  certain  quali- 
ties that  are  pleasing  in  objects  of  touch  or  of  feel- 
ing • — so  the  epithet  Z^az////?// literally  denotes  what 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  All  these  epithets,  too,  it  ia 
worthy  of  remark,  are  applied  transitively  to  the 
perceptions  of  the  other  senses.  We  speakof  sweet 
and  of  sqf  t  sounds  ;  of  warm,  of  delicious^  and  of 
hamumhus  colouring,  with  as  little  impropriety  as 
of  a  beautiful  voice,  or  of  a  beautiful  piece  qf  music. 
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Mr  Burke,  himself,  has  somewhrnqpakanof  ike  soft 

green  qf  the  sovL  If  the  transitive  applications  of 
the  word  beauty  be  more  numerous  and  more  hete- 
rogeneous than  those  of  the  words  sweetness^  sqft* 
fiesSf  and  harfnoi^^  is  itnot  probaUe  that  some  ac- 
count of  this  peculiarity  may  be  derived  from  the 
Gomparative  multiplicity  of  those  perceptions  of  which 
tlie  eye  is  the  common  organ  ?  Such,  accordingly,  is 
the  veiy  simple  principle  on  wUch  the  foUowing 
speculations  proceed  ;  and  which  it  is  the  chief  aim 
of  these  speculations  to  establish*  In  prosecuting 
the  subject,  howeirery  I  shall  not  fetter  myself  by  any 
regular  plan,  but  sh^  readily  give  way  to  whatever 
discussions  may  naturally  arise,  either  Irom  my  own 
conclusions,  or  from  the  remarks  I  may  be  led  to  of- 
fer mi  the  theories  of  others^ 

The  iirst  ideas  of  beauty  formed  by  the  mind  are, 
inallprobabUiiiytderif^fimncofotirs.*  Long  be-. 

.  *  it  it,  aecerdiogly,  upon  tins  asstoptioB       1  proceed  in 

tracing  tlie  progressive  generalizations  of  tfiese  ideas;  Init  the  in« 
telligcnt  reader  will  immediately  perceive,  that  this  supposition 
is  not  essentially  necessary  to  my  argument.  Supposing  the  first 
ideas  of 'beaniy  to  be  derived  from  form^  the  general  condtisioiis 
wycb  1  wish  CO  estabUsk  wouM  htve  beea  pnecisely  the  mmt^ 
In  the  ease  of  a  Mind  inan,  whatever  notions  he  attaches  to  the 
word  Beautiful  (whicli  1  believe  to  be  very  different  from  ours), 
must  necessarily  originate  in  the  perception  of  such  forms  or 
shapes  as  are  agreeable  to  his  sense  of  touch  ;  combined,  per* 
imps,  wttfithe  gratefol  sensations  connected  with  softness,  smooth- 
ness, and  wariBth.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  just,  an  easy 
explanation  may  be  deduced  from  it,  of  the  correct  and  consiit- 
^t  use  of  poetical  language,  in  speaking  of  ot^ecte  of  sight,  by 
fuch  a  wiiter  as  the  late  Dr  BlaciUock*  , 
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fbre  infants  receive  any  pleasures  from  the  beauties 
of  §arm  or  of  motion  (both  of  whieh  reqmep  for 
their  perception,  a  certain  effort  of  attention  and  of 
thought),  their  eye  may  be  caught  and  deUghted 
wkh  brilliant  colouring,  or  with  splendid  illumina^  * 
tion.    I  am  inclined,  too,  to  suspect,  that,  in  the 
judgmot  of  a  peasant,  this  ingredient  of  beauty  pre- 
dominates ever  every  other,  even  in  his  estimate  of 
the  perfections  of  the  female  form ;  *  and,  in  the  in- 
animate creation,  there  seems  to  be  little  else  which 
he  behcrida  with  any  nptise.   It  is,  aeeoidingly, 
from  the  effect  produced  by  the  rich  painting  of  the 
elouds,  when  gilded  bya  setting  sun,  that  Akenside 
infers  the  existence  of  the  seeds  of  Taste,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  trace  them  to  any  hand  but  that  of 
Nature. 

Ask  the  swain 

**  Who  journeys  homewards  from  ;i  summer-day's 

Long  labour,  why,  foi^etful  of  his  CoiU, 
'*  And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 

The  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  clouds, 

0*er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  I  ween, 
•*  His  rude  expression,  and  untutor'd  airs, 
"  Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 

The  loim  of  Bow^y  eniling  at  his  hearU" 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  judgment  of  the  infant  or  of 
the  peasant,  that  colours  rank  high  among  the  con- 
stituents of  the  beautiful.  The  spectacle  alluded  to 
hf  Akenaidey  in  the  finregoing  lines,  aa  it  forms  the 

* 

*  The  opinioa  of  Shenstone,  oo  a  point  of  this  sort,  it  of  soma 
weight.  <^  It  is  piobable,''  he  obeenret,  *<that  a  down  wouM 

^  require  luorc  colour  in  his  Chloe*9  face  chaa  a  courtier." 
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most  pleasant  of  any  to  the  untutored  mind,  so  it 
continues,  after  the  experience  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
cultivation  of  taste,  to  retain  its  undmiiniahed  attrac- 
tions :  I  should  rather  say,  retains  all  its  first  attrac- 
tions, heightened  by  many  strong  ones  of  a  mond 
nature* 

"Him  have  we  seen,  the  greenwood  side  along, 
*•  As  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done. 
Oft  as  Uie  woocUlack  piped  hit  eveoiag  aoQg, 
**  With  wishful  eye  punne  the  fettlng  sun.** 

Such  is  one  of  the  chancteristical  features  in  a  por* 
trait,  sketched  for  himself,  by  the  exquisite  pencil  of 
Gray  ;  presenting  an  interesting  counterpart  to  what 
he  has  elsewhere  said  of  the  poetical  yisiona  which 
delighted  his  childhood. 

■ "        Oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  run 
*'  Such  forms  as  glitter  ia  the  muses  ray. 
With  orient  hues."  

Among  the  several  kinds  of  beauty,"  says  Mr 
Addison,  ^*  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  cohuts. 
*^  We  nowhere  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleas- 
ingshew  in  nature,  than  what  appears  m  the  hea- 
vens,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is 
wholly  made  up  of  those  dil&rent  stains  of  li^t, 
that  bliew  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situa- 
<^  tion.   For  this  reason  we  find  the  poets,  who  are 
always  addressing  themselves  to  the  imagination, 
borrowing  mare  q/^  t/teir  epUheU  Jrom  colours 
than  from  any  other  topic  • 
From  the  admiration  oi  colours^  the  eye  gradually 

*  Spectator,  No.  412* 
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advances  to  that  o{ firms  ;  beginniiig  first  with  such 

as  are  most  obviously  regular*  Hence  the  pleasure 
which  children,  almost  without  exception,  express, 
when  they  see  gardens  laid  out  after  the  Dutch  man- 
ner ^  and  hence  the  justness  of  the  epithet  childish^ 
m  puerikf  which  is  commonly  employed  to  diarac- 
terize  Ms  species  of  taste  ; — one  of  the  earliest  stages 
of  its  progress  both  in  individuals  and  in  nations. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  pleasures  connected 
with  colours^  external  objects  present  those  which 
arise  from  ceilain  modifications  of  form^  the  same 
name  will  be  naturally  applied  to  both  the  causes  of 
the  mixed  emotion.  The  emotion  appears,  in  point 
of  fact,  to  our  consciousness,  ample  and  uncom- 
pounded,  no  person  being  able  to  say,  while  it  is  felt, 
how  much  of  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  either 
cause,  in  preference  to  the  oth» ;  and  it  is  the  phi- 
losopher alone  who  ever  thinks  of  attempting,  by  a 
leries  of  observations  and  experiments,  to  accomplish 
such  an  analysis.  Tlie  following  expressions  of  Vir-* 
gil  shew  how  easily  the  fancy  confounds  these  two 
ingredients  of  tlie  Beautiful  under  one  common  epi- 
thet. Edcra  Jormomr  alba.**  "  O  firmose 
puer,  nhnium  ne  crede  colori*^  That  the  adjec- 
tive Jbrmosus  originally  referred  to  the  beauty  of 
fohn  alone,  is  manifest  from  its  etymology ;  and 
yet  it  would  appear  that,  even  to  the  correct  taste  of 
Virgil,  it  seemed  no  less  applicable  to  the  beauty  of 
colour. 

In  another  passage  the  same  epithet  is  employed* 

by  the  same  poet,  as  the  most  comprehensive  which 
the  language  afforded,  to  describe  the  countless 
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channs  of  nature,  in  the  most  beautiful  season  of  the 

**  Bt  nunc  uninis  ag»  r,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos; 
Nunc  fitMitkal  ftylvse,  niuifJdrmotistinm§  owmm.'* 

Similar  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  word 
Beauty^  when  i^lied  to  motion^  a  species  of  beauty 
which  may  be  considered  as  in  part  a  modification  of 
that  of  T^rm  ;  being  peroeiTed  when  apleamg  ouU 
line  is  thus  sketched,  or  traced  out,  to  the  spectator's 
fancy.  The  beauty  of  motion  has,  however,  beside 
this,  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself ;  more  partic\ilarly 
when  exhibited  by  an  animated  being  \ — above  all, 
when  exhibited  by  an  individual  of  our  own  species. 
In  these  cases,  it  produces  that  powerful  effect,  to 
the  unknown  canse  of  which  we  give  the  name  of 
grace  ; — an  effect  which  seems  to  depend,  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  on  the  additional  interest  which 
the  pleasing  form  derives  from  its  fugitive  and  evanes- 
cent  existence ;  the  memory  dwelling  fondly  on  the 
charm  which  has  lied,  while  the  eye  is  fascinated 
with  the  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow.  A  iasci* 
nation,  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  is  experienced 
when  we  look  at  the  undulations  of  a  flag  streaming 
to  the  wind  ; — at  the  virreathings  and  convolutions  of 
a  column  of  smoke or  at  the  momentary  beauties 
and  splendours  of  fireworks,  amid  the  daikness  of 
night.  In  the  human  figure,  however,  the  enchant- 
ing power  of  graceful  motion  is  probably  owing  chief* 
ly  to  the  living  expression  which  it  exhibits ; — an  ex- 
pression ever  renewed  and  ever  varied,-^f  taste 
and  of  mental  elegance. 
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(of  colourSy  of fonnSy  and  of  motioii)  what  a  variety 

of  cainplif4ited  roviilto  my  be  CQiiceive4 !  Aad  ia 
any  one  <^  these  results,  who  can  ascertain  the  re- 
qpective  share  of  each  element  in  its  production  ?  Xa 
it  wonderful,  then,  that  the  word  Beauty,  supposing 
it  at  first  to  have  been  applied  to  colours  alone,  should 

givffhiaUy  and  insensibly  acquire  a  more  extensive 
ioeaning? 

Jn  this  enlai^ementt  tpo»  of  the  signification  of 
the  word,  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remairkj,  ^hat  it 
ia  not  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  .any  quali- 
ty belouging  in  couuuoii  to  colours,  to  forms,  and  to 
inotioQ»  oonsidered  abstractly,  that  the  same  word  i^ 
now  applied  to  them  indiscriminately*  They  all,  in- 
deed, agree  in  this,  that  they  give  pleasure  to  the 
qieetator;  but  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt, 
that  they  please  on  principles  essentially  difierent } 
and  that  the  tranaference  <tf  the  word  Beauty,  firom 
the  first  to  the  lui»t,  arises  solely  from  their  undUv 
tingiiiahahle  co-operation  in  producing  the  same 

agreeable  effect,  in  consequence  of  their  being  all 
perceived  by  the  same  organ,  and  at  the  same  instants 
It  is  not  necessary  for  any  of  the  purposes  which 
I  have  at  present  in  view,  that  I  should  attempt  to 
investigate  the  jHrinciples  on  firhich  Colours,  Forms, 
W  Motion,  give  pleasure  to  the  eye.  With  th? 
greater  part  of  Mr  Alison's  remarks  on  these  quali- 
ties, I  perfectly  agree  \  although,  in  the  c^e  of  th^ 
firat»  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  more  to  the  mere  or* 
ganic  impression,  independently  of  any  a^^ucialiou 
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or  expmritm  lAatever,  than  he  seoms  iriffing  to 
allow.  * 

The  opinion,  however,  we  may  adopt  on  this  pointy 

is  of  little  importance  to  the  ioUowing  argument, 
provided  it  be  granted  that  each  of  tiiese  elaaaet 
(comprehended  under  the  generic  term  Beautiiui^ 
ought,  in  a  philoscqihical  inquiry  into  the  natare  of 
Beauty,  to  form  the  object  of  a  separate  investiga- 
tion ;  and  that  the  sources  of  these  pleasing  efieots 
should  be  traced  in  analytical  detail,  before  we  pre- 
sume to  decide  how  far  they  are  all  suscsptible  ot 
explanation  from  one  general  theory.    In  this  re- 
spect, Mr  Alison's  work  seems  tome  to  be  peculiar- 
ly valuable.    It  is  eminently  calculated  to  swaken 
and  to  direct  the  observation  of  his  readers  to  parti- 
cular  phenomena,  and  to  the  state  of  their  own  feel- 
ings^ and  whoever  peruses  it  with  due  attention, 
cannot  fiiil  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  metaphysical  ge- 
neralizations which  have  been  so  often  attempted  on 
diis  subject,  are  not  more  unsuccessful  in  their  exe- 
cution, than  they  are  nnphilosophical  in  their  design. 

Mr  Hogarth  and  |dr  Burke  are  also  entitled  to 
mnch  praise,  for  a  variety  of  original  and  just  re- 
marks, with  which  they  have  enriched  this  part  of 
the  Hiiloflophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  But  although 
they  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a  plan  of  inquiry  found- 
ed on  the  roles  of  a  sound  logic ;  and  ^though  dieir 
good  sense  has  kept  them  at  a  distance  from  that 
vague  and  mysterious  phraseology  concerning  Beantf 
in  general,  in  which  so  many  of  tlieir  predecessors 

•  See  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  by  the 
Reverend  Archibald  AUsoo,  F.  R»  SS.  Lond,  and  £din. 
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delighted,  they  have,  nevertheless^  been  frequently 
muled  by  the  s(nrit  of  system ;  attempthig  to  erect 
the  critical  inferences  which  their  good  taste  had 
finrned  in  some  partacidir  departments  of  the  fine 
arts,  into  established  maxims  of  universal  applica- 
tion. The  justness  of  ^this  critkismy'so  fiur  as  it  re« 
fers  to  Hogarth,  has  been  shewn  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tKHry  manner  by  Mr  Alison ;  and  it  will  appear,  in 
course  of  our  present  spoeidations,  that  Mr* 
Burke  falls,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  under  the 
snne  oensore.  Before,  however,  I  piocecd  to  any 
comments  on  the  conclusions  of  this  eminent  writer, 
it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  follow  out,  a  few* 
steps  farther,  the  natural  prc^ess  or  history  of  the 
mind*  is  its  conceptions  of  the  Beautiful, 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  pleasure  which 
children  very  early  manifest  at  the  sight  of  regular 
forms,  and  uniform  i^rangements.  The  principles 
on  which  these  produce  their  efiects,  and  which  ren* 
der  one  regular  form  more  pleasing  than  another, 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  various  authors  ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  fi»r  my  purpose  if  the  general  fact  be 
admitted ;  and  about  this  there  cannot  possibly  be 
any  room  for  dispute.  With  respect  to  the  theories 
which  profess  to  acccount  for  the  phenomena  in 
question,  Imust  own,  that  they  iqppear  to  me  more 
fimciiul  than  solid  ;  although  I  am  far  from  being 
disposed  to  insinuate,  that  they  are  totally  destitute 
of  foundation.  "  ' 

The  same  love  of  regular  forms,  and  of  uniiorm 
arrangements,  continues  to  influence  powerfully,  in 
the  maturity  of  reason  and  experience,  the  judg* 


meats  we  pronounce  on  all  woriES  ^  knaifla  grt». 

where  regulai'ity  and  uuiibmu^y  do  not  iut^rfere 

with  poiposea  of  ulility.  In  jmonunendiiig  tfaoae 

i'onns  imd  arrangements,  in  the  partieuUr.  circiim* 

stances  just  mentioned,  iheie  is  one  principle  which 

seems  to  have  no  inconsiderable  influence ;  and 
which  I  siiali  take  this  opfHutunity  hinting  at 
8li<^'litly,  as  I  4o  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  any^ 
where  applied  to  questions  of  criticism.  The  priur 
etple  I  aUude  to  is  that  of  the  siifficimt  reasan^  of 
which  so  much  use  is  made  (and  in  my  opinion 
sometimes  very  emmemisly  made)  in  the  philosophy 
of  Leibnitz.  What  is  it  tliat,  in  auythiMg  which  is 
merely  ornamental,  and  which,  at  the  same  thnob 

does  not  prol'ess  to  be  an  imitation  oi  nature,  renders 
irregular  forme  displeasing  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least  m 

pari^  that  irregularities  arc  infinite  ;  and  that  no 
circumstance  can  be  imagined  which  should  have 
decided  the  choiee  of  the  artist  in  favour  of  that 
particular  figure  which  he  has  selected  ?  The  va- 
riety of  regular  figures  (it  must  be  acknowledged) 
h  infinite  also ;  but  supposing  the  choice  to  be  once 
fixed  about  the  numier  af  mie%  no  apparent  caprice 
of  the  artist,  in  adjusting  their  relative  proportions, 
presents  a  disi^greeabie  and  ine^pUeable  puzzle  to 
the  spectator.  Is  it  not  also  owing,  in  part,  to  this, 
that  in  thingi  merely  ornamentals  where  no  usOi 
even  the  most  trifling,  is  intended,  the  circular  form 
possesses  a  superioiity  over  all  others  ? 

In  a  house,  which  is  completely  detached  from  all 
ether  buildings,  and  which  stands  on  a  perfectly 

level  fouttdatimii  why  are  we  oiended  when  the  door 


is  iwi  placed  exactly  in.  the  middle  f  or  wk&x  there 
if  a  wmdoir  en  me  eide  of  the  deor»  and  none  eor« 
responding  to  it  on  the  other  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  are 
at  s  loM  to  cdDCenne  how  the  ohokse^of  theaichiteet 
could  be  thus  determined,  where  all  circumstances 
appear  to  be  80  exactly  alike  ?  Tbia  diiigreeid>b  ef* 
feet  IS,  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  the  moment 
any  purpose  of  utility  ia  discovered;  or  even  whsa 
the  contiguity  of  other  houses,  or  some  peculiarity  in 
the  shape  of  ground»  allows  us  to  imagiae,  that  soma 
reaaonabla  notm  may  hare  existed  m  tlw  artbtfa 
mind,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  trace  it.  An 
irregular  caatdhted  edifice,  set  down  ob  a  dead  flati 
conveys  an  idea  of  whim  or  of  folly  in  the  designer  | 
and  it  would  eonvey  this  ideastill  more  stnmgly  thaii 
it  does,  were  it  not  that  the  imitation  of  something 
else,  whidi  we  hare  prefioualy  seen  with  pleaaure^ 

makes  the  absurdity  less  revolting.  The  same,  or 
yet  greater  irregularity,  would  not  only  aatisfy,  hut 
delight  the  eye,  in  an  ancient  citadel,  whose  ground* 
work  and  elevations  followed  the  rugged  surlaee  and 
fantastic  projections  of  the  rock  on  wfaieh  it  is  built* 
The  oblique  position  of  a  window  in  a  house  would 
be  intolerable ;  but  utility,  or  rather  necessity,  re» 
conciles  the  eye  to  it  at  once  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship. 

In  hanging  up  against  the  Wall  of  an  apartment  a 
number  of  pictures,  of  different  Tonus  and  sizes,  the 
same  considemtaon  will  be  found  to  determine  tha 
propriety  of  the  arrangement.  A  pictui'e  placed 
near  one  extremity  of  the  wall  will  require  a  eem^ 
panion  at  the  same  distance  from  the  other  extra* 

mity^  and  in  the  same  hociaontal  lina^  and  if  there 
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be  any  one  which,  in  point  of  shape  or  size,  is 
umqae^  it  nnulbe  placed  aomeiriiare  in  the  vertical 
line,  which  is  equally  distant  from  both. 
.  Numberlest  other  iUuatntioiw  of  this  principle 
crowd  on  me ;  but  I  have  already  said  enough  to  ex- 
pkia  the  notkm  which  I  annex  to  it,  and  perhaps 
more  tlm,  to  some  of  my  readers,  its  importanoe 
may  appear  to  justify. 

The  nuoAB  wfaieh  have  now  been  made  apply, 
as  is  obvious,  to  the  works  of  Man  alone.  In  those 
of  Nfltnn,  impressed,  as  they  are  everywhere,  with 
the  signatures  of  Almighty  Power,  and  of  Unfa- 
AomsUe  Desigiiy  we  do  not  look  for  that  obvious 
wniformity  of  plan  which  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
piodwtions  braigs  endowed  with  the  same  £Knil« 
ties,  and  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as  ourselves. 
A  deviation  from  uniformity,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
grand  outlines  sketched  by  her  hand,  appears  per* 
fectly  suited  to  that  itifini^  which  is  associated,  in 
our  concqptioiis,  with  all  her  operations ;  while  it  en* 
hances,  to  an  astonishing  degree,  the  delight  arising 
fimm  ihe  regularity  iriiich,  in  her  minuter  details, 
she  everywhere  scatters  in  such  inexhaustible  pro- 
fusion* 

f 

It  is,  indeed,  by  very  slow  degrees  that  this  taste 
Ibr  Natural  Beauty  is  fbimed ;  the  first  impulse  of 
youth  prompting  it  (as  I  before  hinted)  to  subject 
nature  to  rules  borrowed  from  the  arts  of  human  life. 
When  such  a  taste,  however,  is  at  length  acquired, 
the  former  not  only  appears  false,  but  ludicrous^ 
and  perishes  of  itself,  without  any  danger  of  again 
reviving.«--—The  associations,  on  the  other  hand^ 
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by  which  the  love  of  Nature  is  strengthened,  having 
thdrroot  in  fiur  higher  and  nobter  priMipiM 
mind  than  those  attached  to  the  puerile  judgments 
which  they  gradually  8U|^iant»  are  invariably  con- 
firmed more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  the  advance- 
meot  of  reason,  and  the  enlaiyment  of  experiF* 
ence. 

The  traces  of  art,  which  formerly  lent  an  addi. 
tHMud  charm  to  the  natural  beantiea  wfakfa  it  .waa 

employed  to  heighten,  become  now  themselves  offen* 
nve  wherever  diey  appear ;  and  ewn  when  it  haa 
been  successfully  exerted  in  supplying  defects  and 
eorreelmg  blemidhea»  the  effiect  is  desferoyed,  in  pcei^ 

portion  as  its  interposition  is  visible.  The  last  stage 
of  Taste,  therefore,  in  the  progress  of  ita  impfovc^ 
ment,  leads  to  the  admiration  of  what  Martial  calls 
*^Jtm  verum  et  barbanm  / 

'    Where,  if  Art 
^  E'er  dar'd  to  tread,  'twas  with  unsandal'd  foot, 
*^  PhntlesSy  as  if  the  place  were  bol^  ground.'* 

To  analyse  the  diffeienjb  iqgiFediepts  of  the  Seau^ 

which  scenery  of  this  kind  presents  to  an  eye 
qualified  to  enjoy  it,  is  a  task  which  I  do  not  mean 
to  attempt;  perhaps  a  task  to  wyehlihe  fiicuUies  of 
man  are  not  completely  adequate^ Not  that  this 
furnishes  any  objection  to  the  inquiry,  or  diminishes 
the  value  of  such  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  we 
are  able  to  establish  on  a  solid  induction.  But  I 
confess  it  appears  to  ipe,  that  few  of  our  best  writers 
on  the  sulgect  have  been  sufficiently  aware  of  its  dif- 
ficulty)  and  that  they  have  all  i>hewn  a  disposition 
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to  bettow  upon  obaervalioM,  coUeoted  frm  partico* 

lar  classes  of  facts  (and  perhaps  accurately  and 
lumpily  ooUected  from  these),  a  uniYmaiity  of  appli^ 
cation  little  suited  to  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
the  phenomena  whidi  they  profinn  to  explain.  * 
That  this  remark  is  not  hazarded  rashly,  will^  if  I 
do  not  deceive  myself,  dsppear  sufBciently  from  the 
critical  strictures  on  some  of  Mr  Burkc*s  principles, 
which  I  find  it  necessary  to  introduce  heie,  in  order 
to  obviate  certain  objections  which  are  likely  to  occur 
to  his  followers,  against  the  general  scope  of  the 
ibff^oing  doctrines.    The  digresuon  may  vppent 
long  to  some  of  my  readers ;  but  I  could  not  hope 
to  engage  any  attention  to  the  eeqoel  of  these  dis* 
cussions,  till  I  had  first  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
diiaf  atnmUing-blocks^  which  a  theory,  recommend* 
ed  by  so  illustrious  a  name,  has  thrown  in  my  way. 
In  the  animadversions,  besides,  which  I  have  to 
oflTer  on  Mr  Burke,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  have  au 
opportunity  of  unfolding  my  own  ideas  more  dearly 

and  fully,  than  I  could  have  done  by  stating  tkein 
at  once  in  a  connected  and  didactic  fomu 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  MR  BURKE's  PRINCIPLES 
WKCH  DO  NOT  AGREE  WTTB  THE  FOREGOING 

CONCLUSIONS. 


Among  the  various  writers  who  have  turned  their 

attention  to  the  Beautiful,  with  a  design  to  trace 
the  origin,  and  to  define  the  nature  of  that  idea» 
there  is,  perhaps,  none  who  has  engaged  in  the  in- 
quiry with  views  more  comprehensive  and  just  than 
Mr  Burke  ;  but,  even  with  respect  to  him,  it  may 
be  fairly  questioned,  if  any  one  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  has  been  led  concerning  the  causes  qf 
beauty ^  amounts  to  more  than  a  critical  inference, 
applicable  to  some  particular  chss  or  classes  of  the 
phenomena  in  question. 

In  examining  the  opinions  of  tUs  author,  it  is  ex« 
tremely  worthy  of  obseiTation,  that  although  his 
good  sense  has  leristed  completely  the  metaphysicBl 
mysteries  of  the  schools,  he  has  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  astray  by  a  predilection  foe  that  hypothetical 
physiology  concerning  the  connection  between  IMiud 
and  Matter,  which  has  become  so  fashionable  of  late 
Tears.*   His  genendiMions,  too,  proceed  im  an  as- 

*  This  sort  of  philosophy  was  much  in  vogue)  all  over  Europe, 
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sumption,  not,  indeed,  so  unlimited  «s  tliat  already 
quoted  from  the  Encifclopedie^  but  yet  much  more 
extensive  than  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit 
of  J — ^That,  in  the  objects  of  aU  our  different  ex- 
ternal aenfles*  tiiere  is  some  common  quality  to  which 
the  epithet  Beautiful  may  be  applied ;  and  that  this 
epithet,  in  all  these  different  cases,  conveys  the  same 
meaning.  Instead,  ibi  example,  of  supposing  (agree- 
ably to  the  doctrine  already  su^ested)  that  the 
epithet  in  question  is  applied  to  colours  and  to  JbnnSf 
in  consequence  of  their  both  producing  their  plea^ 
sing  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  same  organ, 
he  endeavours  to  shew»  that  there  is  an  analogy  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  our  pleasures ;  or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  that  the  beauty,  both  of  shapii  and 
cobmringf  are  as  nearly  related  as  we  can  well 
«  suppose  it  possible  for  things  of  such  different 
c(  natures  to  be.''  *    In  both  cases,  he  asserts,  that 

the  beautliUl  object  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an 

agreeable  relaxation  in  thejibres  /  and  it  is  in  this 

about  the  time  when  Mr  Burke*&  book  first  appeared;— in  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  chiefly  of  the  enthusiastic  adniiratian  eveiy^ 
trheie  excited  by  the  Spirit' of  Laws*  then  recently  pttblished. 
The  microscopical  ob8er\'alion5on  the  papHlaeof  a  sheep's  tongue, 
to  which  Montesquieu  has  there  appealed  in  his  rcasoniu'^s  con- 
ceniing  the  operation  of  phyiucal  cauites  on  the  Mind,  boar  a  re- 
markable  resemblance  to  lome  of  the  data  assumed  by  Mr  Burke 
in  his  physiological  conclusions  with  respect  to  our  perception  of 
the  Beautiful.  Something,  also,  which  looks  like  an  imitation  of 
the  same  great  man,  is  observable  in  the  extreme  shortness  and 
abrupcneti  of  the  sections,  which  incessantly  interrupt  the  nata* 
ral  flow  of  Mr  Botke^s  composition* 
*  Part  lii.  bcct.  17. 
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tendmcy  that  he  conceives  the  essence  of  the  Beauti- 
fyl  to  aODMt.  In  farther  illivttratioa  of  thkw  ht 
obeerves,  *^  that  smooth  things  are  relaxing ;  that 

meet  tluog8»  which  are  the  ^inoott  of  taite,  avi 
"  relaxing  too  ;  and  tliat  sweet  sinells^  which  bear  a 

great  acuity  to  tmtes,  relax  very  remifc- 
"  ably.**    He  adds,  that    we  often  apply  the  quali- 

ty  Af  m^Mss  metaphorically  to  visual  ol^ta 
after  which  abaenratian,  he  proposes,    for  the  bel* 

ter  carryii^  on  thia  remarkable  amlogy  qf  ihe 

senseSf  to  eaU sweeiness the beautffidftf the taste*^ 

In  order  to  convey  a  still  more  adequate  idea  of 
Mr  Burke's  mode  of  philosophiiiiig  on  thia  8ubjeot» 
I  shall  quote  u  few  of  his  remarks  on  the  causes, 

why  Smoothness  and  Sweetness  are  beautifiil." 

The  quotation  is  longer  than  I  could  Iiave  wished ; 
but  1  was  unwilling  to  attempt  m  all^ri4gment  of  it 
in  my  own  words,  from  my  anxiety  that  his  reason- 
ing should  have  all  the  advantages  which  it  may  de- 
rive from  his  peculiar  felicity  of  expressran. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  bodies  which  are 
^*  rough  and  angular,  ronse  and  vellicate  the  organs 

of  feeling ;  causing  a  sense  of  pain,  which  consists 
^  in  the  violent  tensbn  or  contraction  of  the  museu* 
"  lar  fibres.    On  the  contimy,  the  application  of 
*    smooth  bodies  relax  ; — ^gentle  strokuog  with  a 

smooth  hand  allays  violent  pains  and  cramps,  and 

relaxes  the  suffering  parts  from  theur  unnatural 
"  tension ;  and  it  has  therefore,  very  often,  no 

mean  efiect  in  removing  swellings  and  obstruc- 
**  tions.    The  sense  of  feeling  is  liighly  gratified 

with  smooth  bodies.   A  bed  smoothly  laid  and 

T 
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^*  ioft>  that  is,  where  the  reaistance  is  every  way  in^ 
oon8iderable>  is  a  great  luxury ;  disposing  to  an 
universal  reIaxatioii»  and  inducing,  beyond  any- 
thing  else,  that  qpecies  <^  it  called  sleep. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  touch  that  smooth  bodies 
^^eause  positive  fdeasnre  by  relaxation.    In  the 
^  smell  and  taste  we  find  all  things  agreeable  to 
them,  and  which  are  commonly  called  sweet,  to 
**  be  of  a  smooth  nature,*  and  tliat  they  all  evident- 
ly  tend  to  relax  their  respective  sensories^  Let 
us  first  consider  the  taste.    Since  it  is  most  easy 
^*  to  inquire  into  the  pnq^erties  of  liquids,  and  since 
^  all  things  seem  to  want  a  fluid  veiiicle  to  mdce 
them  tasted  at  all,  I  intend  rather  to  consider 
the  liquid  than  the  solid  parts  of  our  food.  The 
vehicles  of  all  tastes  are  water  and  oil.    And  wliat 
determines  the  taste,  is  some  salt  which  affects 
variously,  according  to  its  nature,  or  its  manner 

^  In  this  pari  of  hk  theory,  Mr  Burke  has  very  dosely  fdlow- 

ed  Lucretius,  whose  fancy  anticipated  thc&feuie  hypolhcbis,  with- 
out the  aid  of  microscopical  observation. 

Hneaccedity  ati  nellis  taetisqoe  liqoorct 
^  Jueondo  teni^tiiigim:,  trwtcstar  in  m;- 
^  ikt  eoBtrA  tettn  ibiiiittil  nitniii  feriqiie 
'    Centanrt  fiedo  pertorqaent  ore  nporc  : 

Ul  facile  agnoRcas  e  iaevibus,  atquc  rotundis 

•  Esse  ea,  quae  scnsus  jucimdc  laiii;ere  po&stinf. 

"  At  contra,  qtia:  amai  a^  at  que  asprra,  cunque  ndenUiry 
^  Hacc  uiagii»  liainatis  inter  se  uexa  teneri ; 
**  Prnptereaque  solere  vias  rescinderc  nostrii? 
ScostbuH,  introitnque  sao  pemimpefe  corpuSr 

*  Oamig  poatremo/'  6lc» 

Lucret.  libr  U.  I  J98» 

The  coDtinuatioii  of  the  passage  b  not  less  curious* 
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oil,  simply  considered,  are  capable  of  giving  some 
plemire  to  the  taste.  Water,  whai  simple^  is 
insipid,  inodorous,  colourlesvs,  and  smooth  ;  it  is 
found,  when  not  cold,  to  be  a  great  resoiver  oi* 
ipmmSf  and  lubricator  of  die  fibres :  this  power  it 
probably  owes  to  its  smoothness.    For,  as  fluidity 

^  depends,  acScording  to  the  most  general  o(rinion, 

^  on  the  roundness,  smoothness,  and  weak  cohesion 
of  the  component  parts  of  any  body,  and,  aa  water 
acts  merely  as  a  simple  fluid,  it  foUow^i,  that  the 

«  oause  of  its  fluidity  is  likewiae  the  canae  (tf  its  ve^ 
laxing  quality  ;  namely,  the  smoothness  and  slip- 

^<  pery  texture  of  its  parts.   The  other  fluid  vehide 

of  tcistes  is  oil.    This,  too,  when  simple,  is  insipid, 
*^  inodorous,  colourless,  and  smooth  to  the  t<Mich 
^  and  taste.    It  is  smootW  than  waters  and,  in 
many  cases,  yet  more  relaxing.   Oil  is^  in  some 
degree,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  the  touchy  and  llie 
taste,  insipid  as  it  is.    Water  is  not  so  gratefid  ^ 
"  which  I  do  not  know  on  what  principle  to  account 
for,  other  than  that  water  is  not  so  soft  and  smooth. 
Suppose  that  to  this  oil,  or  water,  were  added  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  specific  salt,  which  had  a 
power  of  putting  the  nervous  papiOm  of  the 
tongue  in  a  gentle  vibratory  motion  ;  as  suppose 
sugar  dissolved  in  it  ^  the  smoothness  of  the  oil, 
and  the  vibratory  power  of  the  salt,  cause  the  sense 
we  call  sweetness.    In  all  sweet  bodies,  sugar^  or 
a  substance  very  little  diflferent  from  sugar,  is  con- 
stantiy  found  i  every  qpecies  of  salt,  examined  by 
thesucroscopei  has  it<iwn  distinct^  regular,  invari- 


able  form*     That  ol  nitre  u  a|iomted  obiong  i 
tlMt  '«r tea^salt  wsn^efLwd  cube;  thil  of  tagsr  a  per- 
^  feet  globe.    If  you  have  ti*icd  how  smooth  globu- 
^  Iar*bodie8,  as  the  nmUei  with  whidi  bdys  imnae 
themselves,  have  affected  the  touch,  wheu  they  arc 
irolM  badLward  and  fomardt  and^er  one  another^ 
you  will  easily  conceive  how  sweetness,  which 
caimto  in  a  salt  of  such  naftnrei  aflfiBcts  the  taste  ^ 

for  a  single  globe  (though  somewhat  pleasant  to 
the  feeling),  yet,  by  the  regularity  of  its  Arm,  and 

**  the  somewhat  too  sudden  deviation  of  its  parts  from 
**  a  right  line,  it  is  nothing  near  so  pleasant  to  the 
•«  touch  as  several  globes,  where  the  hand  gently 
rises  to  one,  and  ialis  to  another ;  and  this  plea- 
^  mire  is  ^reidy  tncreaaed  if  the  globes  ore  in  mo* 
tidn,  and  sliding  ovct  one  another ;  f  or  this  soft  va- 
rfoty  prumiits  that  weariness,  which  the  uniibm 
disposition  of  the  several  globes  would  othei*wise 
*<<tpn)duee.   Thtos,  in  sweet  liqaors,  the  parts  of  die 
fluid  vehicle,  though  most  probably  round,  are  yet 
so  tninute,  as  to  conceal  the  figure  of  their  eompo* 
ncnt  parts  from  the  nicest  mquisitiou  oi  the  micro- 
serope ;  and  consequently,  being  so  eKcessively 

minute,  they  have  a  sort  of  tint  simplicity  to  tlie 
taste,  resembling  the  effects  of  plain  smooth  bodies 
to  the  touch  ;  for  if  a  Ixnly  be  composed  of  round 
parts,  excessively  small,  and  packed  pretty  closely 
^  together,  the  surface  witt  be,  both  to  the  sight  and 
^  touch,  as  if  it  were  nearly  plain  and  smooth.    It  is 
^^  elear,  from*  their  nnveilrag  thehr  figure  to  the  mi- 
^  croscope,  Uiat  the  particles  of  sugar  are  consider-  ' 
ably  larger  than  tihose  of  ifater  or  oQ ;  and  coiise- 
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^<  quMtlyf  that  th^  eSectaB,,  firofaok  tMr  louPjEbieAi 

will  be  more  distiuct;  and  palj^l^  tp^thQ  imvoii& 

papiUflQ  of  1^  iMce  o^w  ^  i^>^g^Of  Tk^.  wik 

uwiuce        ^xm*  called  ^vv^Atne^^  wl^icb^  h\  a 

^*  ei  ill  y^ftter  ;  for,  insipAd  ^  tfeey  are,.  w»tejc  ^ 
V.  0^1  m>  iB^  m^e  degree  swfcA ;  m4  it  tftob- 

served,  that  insi})id  tilings  of  all  kiiitU  approach 

4«  iBore  newrly  to  tHa^,  wtur§  of.  w«€)!to«^  t^tt  to 
f  *  that  of  any  other  taste. 

Xa  ttie  other  mm»f  w^.        ceivarked  Ibait 
sinootli  thii^  tf«  rdopng.   Now,  tt  ought  to 
«  appear  that  sweet  things^  which  are  the  smootk 
'^of  taste,  are  relaxing  too/'— That  sweet 
things  are  generally  relaxing  is  evident,  because 
^  all  such,  especially  those  which  are  most  oily,  taken 
frequently,  and  in  a  large  quantity,  very  much  cn- 
feeble  the  tone  of  the  stomach.   Sweet  smells^ 
which  bear  a  great  aflSnity  to  sweet  tuiites,  relax 
very  remaikably.   The  smell  of  flowers  disposes 
people  to  drowsiness  ;  and  this  relaxing  effect  is 
further  apparent  from  tlie  prejudice  which  people 
.    ofwedt  nerves  receive  from  their  use*" 

If  this  theory  of  Mr  Burke  had  led  to  no  practical 
consequences,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth 
while,  notwithstanding  its  repugnance  to  my  own 
opnions,  to  have  made  any  reference  to  it  here ;  but 
as  it  is  intimately  connected  with  some  of  his  subse- 
quent condttsions  concerning  Beauty,  which  I  con- 
sider as  not  only  unsound  in  their  logical  foundation, 
irat  as  calcuUted  to  bias  and  mislead  the  Taste,  I 
wa^  anxiouSj  befoiu  proceeding  to  an  examination  of 
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these)  lo  satisfy  my  feaders,  how  little  support  the^ 
derive  from  the  hypothetical  disquisitions  premised 
to  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  mora 
easy  admission.  As  for  the  physiological  discussion 
itself,  I  am  indined  to  think  that  few,  even  of'  Mr 
Burke's  most  partial  admirers,  will  7ww  be  disposed 
to  estimate  its  merits  very  highly.  By  some  others, 
I  would  willingly  believe,  tliat  it  may  be  valued 
chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the  absurdities  in  which 
men  of  the  most  exalted  genius  are  sure  to  involve 
ti^mselves,  the  moment  they  lose  sight,  in  their  in* 
qukies  concerning  the  Human  Mind,  of  the  sober 
rules  of  experunental  soiencCf 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH- 
CONTINUATION  OF  THE  CRITICAL  STRICTURES  ON 
MB  BUBKS'S  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  CONCERN^- 

«  • 

ING  BEAUTY.— INFLLKXCE  OF  THESE  rUiXClPI-iiS 
pM  THE  SPECULATIONS  OF  MB  PRICED 


Jv  enmnenting  the  qualities  ecnstanify  dbservidble 
in  beautifid  objects,  Mr  Burke  lays  a  peculiar  stress 
m  that  of  moodiness  ;    a  quality,"  he  observes, 
so  essential  to  beauty,  that  he  cannot  recollect  any- 
^*  thing  beantifiil  that  is  nol  smooth.   Ju  trees  and 
flowers,  smooth  leaves  are  beautiful  \  smooth 
slopes  of  earth  in  gardens ;  smooth  streams  in 
^  landscapes  ;  smooth  coats  of  birds  and  beasts  in 
animaL  beauty ;  in  fine  women,  smooth  skins ;  audit 
•*  in  several  sorts  of  oinamental  furniture,  smooth 
and  polished  surfaces.    A  very  considerable  part 
of  the  effect  of  beauty  is  owing  to  this  quality ; 
indeed  the  most  cpnsidei^le#    For,  take  any 
beautifttl  olqect,  and  give  it  a  broken  and  rugged 
^*  surface,  and  however  well  fomed  it  may  be  i|i 
odier  respects,  it  pleases  no  longer.  WhereaSt 
let  it  want  ever  so  many  of  the  other  constituent^, 
^*    it  wants  not  this,  i(  becomes  more  pleasing  than 
f  *  ^most  all  the  others  without  it.    This  ^ccms  to 
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me,**  eootmues  Afr  Burke,    io  evident,  tiiat  I 

am  a  good  deal  surprised  that  none  who  have 
«  handled  the  subject  have  made  any  mentieii  of 
the  quality  of  smoothness,  in  the  enumeration  of 
those  that  go  to  the  fbraung  of  beauty*   For,  in- 

•*  deed,  any  rugged,  any  sudden  projection,  any 
M  gj^gffp  angles  is,  in  the  highest  degxee,  contory  to 
that  idea." 

These  observations  contain  the  whole  of  Mr 
Burke's  doctrine  on  this  essential  constituent  of 
beauty  ^  and,  I  confess,  I  cannot  recollect  any  phi- 
losophical condusion  whatever,  more  erroneous 
in  itself,  or  more  feebly  supported. 

That  the  smoodiness  of  many  objects  is  e^e  con- 
stituent of  tlieir  beauty,  cannot  be  disputed.  In 
conscquenee  of  thsit  intimate  ^wsociation  wUdi  is 
fonned  in  the  mind  between  the  perceptions  of  sight 
fttid  diose  of  touch,  it  is  msonalble  to  eipeet  tfaatt 
those  qualities  which  give  pleasure  to  the  hitter 
sense,  should  also  be  agreeable  to  the  former* 
Hence  the  agreeable  impression  whicli  the  eye  re- 
>ceives  from  all  those  smooth  objects  about  wducfa 
the  sense  of  touch  is  habitually  conversant ;  and 
hence,  in  such  instances,  the  unpleasant  i^ipeanmce 
of  rnggedness  or  of  asperity.  The  agreeable  elect, 
too,  of  smoothness  is  often  heightened  by  its  reiiect- 
ii^  so  copiouriy  the  rsys  of  light ;  as  in  tlie  auAce 
of  water,  in  polished  mirrors,  and  in  the  line  kinds 
of  wood  employed  in  ornamental  ftimituie.  In 
some  instances,  besides,  as  in  the  last  now  menti0n- 

ed,  smoothness  derives  an  additional  leoommeMda- 
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tkHir  ftfwt  ifci  hwDg  c  fwtww^  w  a  ip^  of  ftndied 

firark»      of  n  skiUul  artist.  * 

Ta aU  thiS' mrmiy  aM,  tiuifc  th^  ad«ia  of  beauty 
fimnad  by  cmut  9ex  are.  wtup^,  oab  a  tittle  Igr  tbe 
mudaoB  we  «ra  led  tO'  entirtvii  eoneemhig  the 
rtmns  of  ihe  olbker*  That  iu  female  beauty  a 
anooth  tidii  m  an  eeieatial  isgcadiei^  Hmifc  be 
granted  iu  faTour  of  Mr  Burke's  theory :  Nor  it 

at  ail  difficult  to  eonoetve  hew  thia  utwrntiaa  awf 

influence  our  taste  iu  various  other  instances,  t 

♦  In  general,  \vc  consider  roughness  as  characterizing  the  pro* 
d actions  of  nature ;  smoothness  as  the  effect  of  buman  industry. 
I  speak  of  tbofle  naiunU  pfoductaons  which  were  intended  4o  fur- 
nish the  materials  of  our  various  arts*  In  other  cases,  as  in  tba 
plmnage  of  birds,  the  gloss j  skins  of  many  quadrupeds,  Set.  Src« 
Nature  has  <:^iveii  to  her  own  work  a  finished  perfection,  which 
00  ai  t  can  rival. 

By  an  eaay  metaphor,  vse  transfer  these  wofds  to  fannmn  chn^ 
neler.  We  speak  of  nwgk  good  seme  as  Auniliarly  as  of  e  tmigk 
diamond;  while  to  the  artificial  manners  formed  by  the  inter- 
course of  the  world,  we  apply  the  epithets  smoothf  poliiked,  poUiem 

t  Tiie  idea  ofjkmak  hemihf  was  evidently  nppermosi  in  Mr 
Bulked  mind  when  he  wrote  his  hook  \  and  it  is  from  an  indno* 
tion,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  qualities  which  enter 
into  its  composition,  that  he  draws  the  whole  of  his  inferences 
^ith  respect  to  beauty  m  general.  Even  in  treating  of  the  beau^ 
of 'Nature,  his  imagination  always  delights  to  repose  on  her  soft- 
est and  most  feminine  features ;  or,  to  use  his  own  language,  on 
•*  such  qualities  as  induce  in  us  a  sense  of  tenderness  and  aife<S 
^  tion,  or  some  other  passion  the  mo&t  nearly  resembling  these.*' 
So  fiir  as  this  particular  application  of  the  word  ia  concerned, 
the  indnction  appears  to  me  just  and  comprehensive ;  and  Irea» 
dify  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Price,  when  he  assumes  it 

as  perfectly  clear,  that  Mr  Burke's  general  principles  of  beaut  if 

^  fi-smoothness,  gcadoal  vaxiation,  delicacy  of  make,  tender  co» 
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StSly  iMmefer,  Mr  Bmke'a  geneial  propMitioii  k 

very  far  from  holding  universally.  In  objects  which 
hme  litde  or  no  relatiaii  to  the  warn  of  toueh,  it 
fails  in  numberless  instances.  What  more  beautiful 
objects  in  nature  than  the  italk  and  buds  of  the 
moss-rose !  To  the  sense  of  touch  they  are  pogitively 
disagreeable ;  but  we  think  of  them  only  with  a  re» 
ferenee  to  the  sense  of  smelling  and  sight  j  and  the 
eiect  isy  on  the  whole,  delightAiL  ^ 

^  Idivb^  sad  such  as  insensibly  melt  into  each  other,  are  itrictly 
t^gffMMeto  fumkbmiiif}  so  oiiidi  lo,  that  not  one  oC  tbem 
^  can  be  changed  or  diminished  without  manifest  diminatioa 

of  beauty."-!-£«ay  w«  i>t"w/^,  prciUcd  Lu^lr  Price's  Dialo^e, 
p.  22. 

In  speculating  oo  the  idea  of  Mc  bewtyvl  m  gmnal^  it  seems 
avtdent  that  we  ooght  to  begin  with  selecting  our  instances  tan 

objects inLcnded  to  produce  their  effect  on  the  eye  alone;  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  examine  the  various  modifications  of  this 
idea,  pioduced  by  associations  arising  from  the  perceptions  of 
the  other  senses  s-— ^y  asaociatons  of  a  moral  natuie  ;^y  con^ 
sideradons  of  utility,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  fbllowfng  the  opposite 
plan,  and  fixing  (unconbciously  perhaps)  on  ft  nialc  beauty  as 
his  standard.  Burke  has  fallen  into  the  very  mistake  against 
which  he  has  so  judiciously  cautioned  his  leaders;  that  of  ^  or* 
«  cumscribing  nature  within  the  bounds  of  a'^partial  definitioii 
«•  or  description."— See  the  Essay  on  Taste,  prefixed  to  the 
^irij  into  the  Sublime  and  BcautifuL 

*  Mr  Price  has  not  only  acknowledged  the  beauty  of  the  moss* 
Bose,  but  has  connected  with  this  UhbX  womo  othcrs»  aU  of  them 
equally  inconsbtent,  in  my  opinion,  with  the  peculiar  notioas 
which  he  has  adopted  from  INlr  Burke.    "  Flowers  arc  the  most 

delicate  and  beautiful  of  inanimate  objects ;  but  their  queen, 
^  the  losci  grows  on  a  rough  busbi  whose  leaves,  are  serrated, 
^  auid  which  is  full  of  thorns.  The  moss-ruse  has  the  addition 
^  of  a  roi^gU  lii^iiy  friugei  that  almost  make$  a  part  of  the  ilovvsr 
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'  •  In  natural  objects,  too,  which  are  of  so  great  a 
magnitude  that  we  never  think  of  subjecting  them 
to  the  exanunation  of  touch,  «s  well  as  m  artiflcul 
objects,  which  are  intended  to  be  placed  at  itn  alti« 
ti^e  beyond  our  readb,  roughness,  and  even  rugged* 
ness,  may  often  be  considered  as  ingredients  of 
beauty ;  as  m  rodc-seenery,  ftetted  oeilings^  and  vii- 
nous  other  cases.  The  fantastic  forms  of  frost- 
worky  and  the  broken  sur&ce  of  shell-woil:  m  arti£U 
cial  grottos,  are  obvious  illustrations  of  the  same  re* 
mark* 

In  some  of  these  last  instances,  the  beauty  of 
ronghness  arises,  in  part,  from  the  very  same  cause 
which,  in  other  cases,  gives  beauty  to  smoothness  ; 
the  aptitude  of  the  object  to  reflect,  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  the  rays  cf  %ht.  Hence,  too,  the  beauty 
of  the  brilliant  cut  in  diamonds,  and  of  the  number- 
less angular  forms  (so  contrary  to  Mr  Burke's  Aeo* 
ry)  in  ornaments  of  cut  crystal, 

^  itself.**  "  Among  the  foreign  oaks,  maples,  j&c.  those  are 
particularly  esteemed  wliote  leaves  (aeeordmg  to  a  €ximmom^ 
^kougk  perhapi  amirmikiory  phrase)  are  bbavtivitllt  jao- 

*  Gyp/*  I  t 

*•  'J'he  vine  leaf  has,  in  all  rc!^pects,  a  strong  resemblance  to 

the  leaf  of  the  plaueyaud  that  extreme  richness  of  effect,  whidi 
^  eveiybody  itamt  be  struck  with  io  them  both,  is  greatly  owing 

to  those  sharp  angles,  those  sudden  variations,  so  contrary  lo 
•*  the  iflea  of  beauty,  when  considered  by  itself."—**  The  ef- 

feet  of  these  jagged  points  and  angles  is  more  strongly  marked 
"  Inr  scalptttre,  especially  of  vases  of  metal^  where  the  vine  leaf* 
^  if  imprudently  handled,  would  at  least  prove  that  sharpness  if 

very  contrary  to  Hie  beautiful  in  feeling,'*<-*Prtcc  on  the  Pkhh 
rfs^e,  p.  94;  ct  seq. 
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The  agreeable  effi^  oC  tlu^  "  smootk  Alwreii 
«<  greea^'mgwdnsyseemaalflata^raefi^ 
stances  foreign  to  the  seme  of  «i|^t ;  particukclj 
from  the  ideaa  of  copfbrt  canneoM  ivith  the  oie 
which.  to  be  made  of  them.  ^  and  the  ixitiMiyitwia 
they  coDTej  of  the  induatryt  atteotiouy  and  tprt,  fHn- 
|ilQ];ed  in  formijog  them  aiJid  iu  keeping  them  iu  (h^* 
der*   The  same  gmoofchnew  and  txim  reguiUn^ 

would  make  a  very  difl'erent  impression,  if  we  should 
with  them  otU  of  tbeir  proper  place  ;^^<m 
the  surface,  for  example,  of  a  sheep-walk,  or  of 
#  deer-park  ^  or  (where  we  have  sometimea  the  mis- 
fortune to  see  them)  in  the  immediate  neighbour' 
hood  of  a  venerable  iniin. 

In  the  aectian  immediately  following  that  to  wliioh 
I  have  now  referred,  Mr  Burke  obs^ry^  ^pjtl^fy^ 
Tbatk  as  per&etly  beautifiil  bodies  are  ne/t  omt 
posed  of  angular  part£^  so  their  parts  never  con- 
tinue  long  in  the  same  right  line*   They  vary 
their  direction  every  moment,  and  they  change 
under  the  eye,  by  a  deviation  continually  carrying 
on,  but  for  who^e  beginning  or  end  you  will  find 
it  dilficult  to  ascertain  a  point.''   He  aftenaavditf 
adds :  "  I  do  not  find  any  natural  object  whicli  is 
angular,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful.  Indeed, 
^<  few  hatural  objects  are  entirely  angular.   But  X 
*^  think  those  which  approach  the  most  nearly  to  it 
<^  are  the  ugliest'^ 

To  the  disagreeable  effect  which  is  here  ascribed 
to  angles,  die  same  remark  may  be  extended  urihich 
was  formerly  made  upon  rougliuess ;  that  it  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  things  destined  to  be  h^miJedf  and 
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ipyMch  weiaaio^  kwm  experimcet  wold  dBaWidor  mm  • 

jure  the  ^nse  of  touck.    It  is  felt,  too,  in  some 
•cases,  m  wUch  otgeds  ore  considered  ia  lehtioii  to 
certain  uses  or  purposes  for  which  they  are  intend- 
ed;  as  in  the  sharp  and  incenvenient  tnmings  of« 
road.    But,  abstracting  from  these  and  other  analo- 
gous ^captions,  it  does  not  oceiir  to  me  diat  angles^ 
and  other  sudden  variations,  are  offensive  to  the  eye. 
I  have  abeady  mentioned  the  angular  forms  o£  cut 
crystal,  and  of  gems  which  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  lapidary ;  and  also  the  more  irregular 
and  broken  shapes  of  rock  scenery.    The  same  thing  ^ 
is  still  more  strongly  illustrated  in  such  spectacles  as 
belong  to  the  sense  of  sight  exclusively  ;  as  in  fire- 
works 'j  in  the  painting  and  gilding  of  the  clouds  ; 
and,  above  all,  in  the  zig-zag  couirsei  of  the  ragged 
lightning. 

A  diarp  «n|^  'is  offiansive  in  a  rifee,  inrtly  be- 

cause  the  gentle  progress  of  the  stream-is  too  abrupt- 
ly and  rudely  foreed  into  a  new  direction ;  but  chief- 
ly because  the  usual  and  natural  course  of  rivers  ex- 
hibits a  difierent  appearance,  in  consequence  «f  the 
gradual  influence  of  the  current  in  wearing  whatever 
is  angular  into  an  easy  aud^sweeping  curvature,  for 
the  aame  reason,  babtt,  co-operating  with  (what  ia 
always  agreeable)  a  clear  perception  of  the  physical 
cause  by  which  a  geological  effect  is  produced,  be- 
stows a  beauty  on  the  regular  correspondence  of  the 
saliant  and  re-entering  angles  the  opposite  banks. 
^It  is,  however,  curious,  and  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  these  remarks*  that  we  judge  of  the 
beauty  of  a  lake  on  principles  perfectly  di&rent ; 
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and  that  nothing  in  nttate  ma  be  oanooived  lOM^re 
jJiCiisingy  than  when  its  shores  are  deeply  indeatod 
by  baytf  and  etedks ;  or  when  diarp  pMiontoriea  jmI- 

.vance  boldly  towards  each  other  from  opposite  sicIo« 
of  the  tvaler.  On  thia  circumatance  (aa  the  Abb£ 
de  Lille  has  well  remarked)  is  founded  the  charao- 
teratical  diffimnoe  between  the  beautiea  of  a  lake 

and  those  of  a  river. 

Aulmit  que  la  rhi^  en  aa  rootle  soupksse 

**  D*un  rivagc  angulcux  rcdoulc  la  ludcssc, 

"  Autant  les  bords  aigus,  les  iong^.eiifoDceaiens 
Sont  d'un  lac  eteodu  les  plus  beaux  ornimeas* 
Que  la  tern  tanl6t  s*avance  an  sein  des  ondes, 

**Tant6t  cju'eUe  ouvre  aux  dots  des  retraites  profondes ; 
Et  qu'ainsi  s'appellant  'J'nn  mutui'l  amour, 
Et  la  te^re  ei  ks  e&ux  le  chercheni  tuur-a«tour* 

^  Get  aipects  vari&  amusent  ^otte  vue."  • 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  been  now  controvert- 
ing, with  respeet  to^the  eftcte  of  amoothness  and  of 
aqierity,  i»  entitled  to  more  than  common  attention, 
as  it  fonna  the  gronnd^work  of  a  very  ingenioua  and 
elegant  Essay  on  the  Ficture&quef  which,  for  several 
yeara  past,  has  dkaemdly  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  this  wori|[  (the  author  of  which  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  misled  in  his  phraseology,  and  in  some  of 
his  thooreticai  c^niions^  by  too  implicit  an  aoquiea* 

*  Les  Jardins.— The  same  observation  had  been  prtniously 
joade  by  ^Ir  Wheatley,  in  his  Ohservaiions  on  Mitduru  Garden^ 
wgf  4Ui  ediL  p.  66. — In  a  lake,  just  the  reverse  of  a  river, 

creeks,  bays,  recesses  of  every  kind,  are  always  in  character, 
*♦  soraetimcii  necessary,  and  generally  beautiful ;  the  objectioni» 

to  them  ia  the  oney  arc  lecomroeadaboos  oi  ihem  ia  the  other.** 
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ecaoe  in  Mr  .&iike'ii  couciiisions)  that  I  wa»  led  to 
select  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  discunion,  in  pre« 
ference  to  various  other  points  connected  with  the 
same  system,  which  I  eonsider  as  no  less  open  to 
Jbnr  criticism* 

According  to  Mr  Price,  the  ciieumstanoet  whidi 
please,  both  in  natural  scenes  and  in  the  composi« 
tions  of  the  painter,  are  of  two  kinds;  the  Beaotiftd 
and  the  Picturesque.  These,  he  thinks,  are  radical- 
ly and  essentially  distinct ;  though  both  must  unita 
together  in  order  to  produce  an  effect  completely 
agreeable*  Smoodmess,  waving  lines,  and  the  other 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Burke,  are  characteris- 
tical  of  the  Beautiful  asperity,  shaij^  anglei,  &c.  of 
the  Picturesque* 

To  this  conclusion  Mr  Price  was  naturally,  or 
rather  necessarily  led,  by  his  admission,  at  his  first 
.outset,  of  Mr  Burke's  peculiar  tenets  as  so  many 
incontrovertible  axidms*    In  the  progress  of  his  sidb- 
aequent  researches,  finding  numberless  ingredients 
in  agreeable  compositions,  that  coold  not  be  btoiii^ 
under  Burke's  enumeration  of  the  qualities  which 
go  to  the  compositian  of  the  beautiful,"  he  was 
forced  to  arrange  them  under  some  new  name; 
whereas,  he  ought  rather  to  have  concluded,  that 
the  enumeration  was  jmrtial  and  defective,  and  ex- 
tended the  application  oi'  the  word  Beauty,  to  what- 
ever qualities  in  natural  objects  aftct  Ae  mind  with 
agreeable  emotions,  through  the  medium  of  sight* 
Instead,  for  example,  of  objecting  to  that  style  of 
landscape-^dening,  which  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  excess  by  some  of  the  Mowers  of  Brown^  on  the 
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gromd  cf  ks  not  beiiig  pkkiresfue^  would  k  Mft 

hme  been  more  a^eeable  to  common  lang-uage,  to 
tore  otgected  to  it  on  the  grouad  «f  its  not  beii^ 
beautiful  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  imdined  to  ad- 
mit asperity f  sharp  angles,  and  irregularity  (when 
introdMed  in  their  piiiper  places),  amoB^  tiie  c<m- 
gtituents  of  Beauty^.aa  well  as  their  oppoaites  ;  and 
i^mdd  study  the  art  of  comhinmg  them  happily, 
not  in  the  arbitrary  definitions  of  theorists,  but  in 
the  ^Mt  vehone  of  Nature  heradf.   The  conje<v 
tures  of  various  modem  writers  concerning  the  prin^ 
cipfea  upon  wUeh  difewnt  forma  |iroduce  then:  ef- 
fects, and  the  conclusions  of  some  oi'  them  (paiticu- 
iarly  o£  Hogarth)  with  mpeot  to  the  waving  line^ 

do  great  honour  to  their  ingenuity,  and  may  pro- 
iwhty  admky  in  aome  of  the  arts,  of  very  uaefiU  prac- 
tical applications  ;  but  philosophical  distinctness,  as 
ifoU  «aa  univeml  practice,  requires  that  the  meaning 
•of  the  word  Seanty,  inatead  of  being  reatrieted  in 
oonfiarmily  to  any  .partial  ^atem  whatever,  should 
TOntiaac  tolie  ihe  generic  word^  expresaiag  every 
quaUty  which,  in  the  works  either  of  Nature  or  of 
Art,  contribiitea  to  render  lliem  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
I  would  not  therefore  restrict,  even  to  Hogarth's 
iiae,  the  appeUation  of  tke  Sne  qf  beaufyf  if  that 
phrase  be  understood  to  imply  anything  more  thaii 
•that  this  line  aeema,  fiom  an  moonination  of  many 
of  Nature's  most  pleasing  productions,  to  be  one  of 
her  favourite  forms. 

Befoie  dismissing  the  theories  of  Hogarth  and 
Burke,  I  think  it  proper  again  to  remind  my  read* 
€0^  that  I  do  not  dispute  their  practicBl  Tafaie  in 
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aome  of  the  fine  arts*   I  (Miljr  olgect  to  ndi  sysUaag 

when  they  profess  to  embrace  all  the  principles  on 
wiiich  the  complicated  charms  of  Nature  depenyd  j 
or  wlien,  without  any  reference*  to  a  particular  do* 
sign,  they  are  converted  into  universal  nwumSt 
arising  out  of  the  very  definition  of  Beauty ,  and  to 
which,  of  consequence,  artists  may  conceive  it  to  be 
incumbent  <m  them  to  adhere,  in  order  to  insure 
success.  In  works  which  arc  merely  onMunentaji» 
tbey  are  much  meire  likely  to  hold,  than  when  soma 
further  end  is  proposed  ^  for,  in  cases  of  the  latter 
sort,  the  pleasing  or  disagrlBeable  etibcts  connected 
with  material  forms,  considered  abstractly,  are  80 
easily  overpov^eiad  by  the  more  weighty  oonadera* 
lions  suggested  by  views  of  fitness  and  utility,  that 
the  maxims  adapted  to  one  art  will  seldom  be  found 
of  much  uae  when'  ap^ied  to  another :  the  maxims, 
for  example,  of  architecture,  when  applied  to  land* 
acape-gardening ;  or  those  of  landscape-g«i|bniB{^ 
when  applied  to  architecture. 

The  beauty  of  a  winding  aj^noach  to  a  hou^s^ 
when  the  easy  deviations  from  the  straight  line  are 
all  aeeeunted  fiur  by  the  shape  of  the  groond,  or  bf 
the  position  of  trees,  is  universally  acknowledged  j, 
but  whi^  more  ridiculous  than  a  road  meaadeziqg 

through  a  plain,  perfectly  level  and  open  ?  In  this 
last  case,  I  am  inclined  to  refer  the  disagreeable  ef« 
ftet  to  the  princijde  of  the  sufficient  reason  already 
mentioned*  The  slightest  apology  for  a  weep  sf^ 
tisfies  the  taste  at  onee.  It  is  enough  that  the  det 
a^Qer  has  the  epipemoce  of  humouring  Natuxf^ 

V 
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add  not  of  indulging  his  own  caprice.  The  pleasing* 

effect  of  the  irregulai*  tracks  worn  out  upon  the 
mnrftce  of  broken  ground^  by  the  frequent  footsteps 
of  shepherds,  or  of  their  flocks,  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  turn  on  the  very  same  principle. 

How  much  our  feelings,  in  such  cases,  are  iiUlu- 
enced  by  considerations  oSJitness  or  utility^  appears 
from  the  different  judgments  we  pronounce  on  the 
beauty  of  the  same  line,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  we  conceire  it  to  be  destined.  In  judging  of 
an  approach  to  a  house,  we  have  always  a  secret  re- 
ference to  the  form  and  mechanism  of  our  common 
wheel-carriages. 

It  does  not  follow  from  these  remarks,  that  there 
is  no  beauty  in  the  serpentine  line ;  but  only  that, 
m  things  destined  for  any  useful  purpose,  its  pleasing 
effect  may  be  destroyed  by  the  mobt  trivial  circum- 
stances. 

I  recollect  the  period  when  serpentine  ridges,  in 
ploughed  land,  were  pretty  generally  considered  in 
Scotland  as  beautiAil ;  and  if  they  were  equally  con- 
sistent with  good  husbandry,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
fliey  would  be  more  pleanng  to  the  eye  than  straight 
ones.  The  association,  however,  which  is  now  uni- 
versally established  between  the  former,  and  the  ideas 
of  carelessness,  sloth,  and  poverty  ; — between  the 
latter  and  the  ideas  of  industry,  skill,  and  prosper 
rity,  has  completely  altered  our  notions  concerning 
both.  Mr  Burke,  indeed,  rejecta  uUUiy  from  hk 
enumeration  of  the  constituents  of  beauty  ;  but  I 
.am  persuaded  that  I  speak  in  perfect  conformity  to 
the  common  feeliugi>  and  commou  luuguage  of  man- 
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kindt  when  I  say,  that  nothing  is  more  beautiful 

than  a  highly  dressed  Jield,  Such,  too,  I  am  hap- 
py to  add,  was  the  (pinion  of  Cicero*     Agio  bene 

**  culto,  nil  potest  esse,  nec  usu  uberius,  nec  specie 


I 
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CONTINUATIOH  OF  THE  SAME  8UB0£CT» 


J  o  the  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  Beauty,  of 
which  I  have  been  thus  attemptmg  to  vindicate  the 
propriety,  it  has  been  objected,  both  by  Mr  Burke 
and  Mr  Price,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  to  give  rise  to  ill-judged  ap- 
plications of  the  term.  The  inconveniendes,  how- 
ever,  of  which  they  complain,  appear  to  have  arisen 
entirely  irom  their  own  inattention  to  a  very  im- 
portant distinction  among  the  various  elements,  or 
ingredients,  which  may  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  Beautiful.  Of  these  elements,  there  are 
some  which  are  themselves  intrinsically  pleasing, 
without  a  reference  to  anything  else ;  there  are 
others  which  please  only  in  a  state  of  combination. 
There  are  certain  colours  which  every  person  would 
pronounce  to  be  pleasing,  when  presented  singly  to 
the  eye ;  there  are  others,  which,  without  possess- 
ing any  such  recommendation,  produce  a  pleasing 
elfect  when  happily  assortecU  The  beauty  of  the 
foifoer  may  be  said  to  be  absolute  or  intrinsic }  that 
of  the  latter  to  be  only  relative* 
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Numberless  other  instances  might  be  mentioned 
of  things  that  have  only  a  ralativa  beauty*  Thii^ 

indeed,  is  the  case  with  most  things  which  nature 
has  destined  to  be  only  parts  of  some  whole  i  and 
which,  accordingly^  are  beautiful  only  in  tlieir  pro*" 
per  places.   A  &w  years  age^  it  was  not  unusual  to 

see  a  picture  of  a  lady's  ei/e  in  the  possession  of  her 
flriend  or  admirer ;  and  there  is  apossilnlity  that  thu 

effect  might  not  be  disagreeable  to  those  whose  me4 

QMHry  was  able  to  supply  readdy  the  rest  of  the  feai* 
turetf.  To  a  stranger  (if  I  may  judge  from  my  own 
£selings)  it  was  scarcely  less  ofiensive  than  if  it  had 
been  painted  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 

In  reasoning  about  the  Beautiful,  Mr  Burke  con« 
fines  his  attention,  abnost  exclusively^  those  elei> 
ments  of  Beauty  which  are  intrinsically  [leasing  i  as- 
suming it  probably  in  his  own  mind,  as.  self-erideBti 
that  Beautyi  when  exhibited  in  the  works  of  Nutuiie» 
and  in  the  eompositions  of  Art,  is  ]^K>duced  by  a 
combination  of  these  alone.  If,  instead  of  follow- 
iag  this  i^thetical  process,  he  had  be|^  with  coi^ 
sidering  the  Beautiful  in  its  more  com^icated  forms 
(the  point  of  view  unquesUona^ly  in  which  it  is  most 
interesting  to  a  philosopher  to  examine  it,  when  his 
aim  is  to  illustrate  its  relation  to  the  power  of  Taste), 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  led  Analytioally 
to  this  distinction  between  the  inlrimic  and  the  re- 
laHve  beauties  a£  its  constituent  elements^  and  to 
perceive  that  the  one  class  is  as  essential  as  the  other 
to  the  general  rssiilt. 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  that  ex- 

fwui  fonse  frooi  wbieh  the  power  of  Taste  boirowa 
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its  name  ;  and  to  which,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  it 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  very  dose  analogy.  Among 
simple  tastes,  such  as  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  hot,  pun- 
gent, there  are  some  which  are  intrinsically  grateful ; 
while  others,  which  are  not  less  necessary  ingredi- 
enta  in  some  of  our  moat  delicious  mixtures,  are  po* 
sitively  disagreeable  in  »  separate  state.    At  the 
bead  of  the  former  class,  sweet  seems  to  be  placed 
by  universal  consent  j  and,  accordingly,  it  is  called 
by  Mr  Burke  the  beautiful  qf  taste.    In  speakings 
however,  of  those  nioi  e  refined  and  varied  gratifica- 
tions oi^  the  palate  to  which  the  arts  of  luxury  mi- 
nisfeer,  it  i»  not  to  any  one  simple  taste,  but  to  wwx- 
tures  or  compositions^  resulting  from  a  skilful  com- 
bination  of  them,  that  the  epithet  beautiful  (sup- 
posing this  new  phraseology  to  be  adopted)  ought, 
according  to  strict  analogy,  to  be  applied.  Agree- 
ably to  this  view  of  the  subject,  sweet  may  be  said 
to  be  intrinsically  pleasing,  and  Utter  to  be  relative^ 
hf  pleasing  ;  while  both  are,  in  many  cases,  equally 
easentiai  to  those  effects,  which,  in  the  mrt  of  cook^ 
eryy  correspond  to  that  composite  beauty^  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  painter  and  of  the  poet  to 
create. 

A  great  deal  of  what  Mr  Price  has  so  ingeniously 
observed,  with  respect  to  the  picturesquey  is  appli- 
cable to  what  I  have  here  called  relative  beauty  ; 
and  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  instead  of  making  the 
.  Picturesque  a  distinct  genus  from  the  Beautiful,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  more  logical  to  say,  ihat 
the  former  is,  in  some  cases,  an  important  element 
i|i  die  composition  of  the  letter.  For  my  own  perib 
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I  eamot  coucehre  any  principle  whatever  <m  which 

we  can  reasonably  refuse  a.place  amaog  the  elements 
<Mr  am&^uents  of  beautffj  to  a  class  of  qualities  which 
are  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  render  what  w;a3 
formerly  beautiful  more  beautiful  still. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  alone  that  I  object 
to  Mr  Price's  language.    The  meaning  he  has  an- 
nexed to  the  word  picturesque  is  equally  exception- 
able with  the  limited  and  arbitrary  notion  concenu 
ing  the  beautiful^  which  he  has  adopted  from  Mr 
Burke.    In  both  cases,  he  has  departed  widely  from 
established  use ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  when 
he  comes  to  compare,  according  to  his  peculiar  doi* 
linitions,  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful  together, 
he  has  given  to  many  observations,  equally  just  and 
refined,  an  air  of  pondox,  which  might  have  been 
easily  avoided,  by  employing  a  more  cautious  phrase^ 
dogy.   in  justification  of  this  criticism,  it  is  neces^ 
sary  to  introduce  here  a  few  remarks  on  the  differ- 
ent acceptations  in  which  the  epithet  picturesque 
has  been  hitherto  understood  in  this  country,  since 
it  was  natnralized  by  the  authority  of  our  cUssici^ 
writers.  • 

And  first,  as  to  the  oldest  imd  most  general  nse 

of  the  word  ;  it  seems  to  nic  an  unquestionable  pro- 
position. That  ii'  tlUs  is  to  be  c^pe^d  to  as  the 
atandafd  of  propriety,  the  word  does  not  refer  hn*  . 
mediately  to  landscapes,  or  to  any  visible  objects, 
but  to  Terbal  description.  It  means  that  graphical 
power  by  which  Poetry  and  Eloquence  produce  e|V 

»  ♦  Sci'  Note  (U.)  4 
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fects  on  the  mind  analogous  to  those  of  a  picture. 
Thus,  every  person  would  oatundiy  apply  the 
thet  to  the  following  deseription  "of  a  thunder-stonn 
in  Thomson's  Seasons : 

Black  from  the  stroke  above,  the  mountaiD-piBe, 

A  leaning  shatter'd  trunk,  stands  scath'd  to  heaven, 
*•  The  talk  of  future  ages  ;  and  below, 

A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie : 

Here  the  aoft  Socks,  with  that  same  bamlem  looie 
**TTiey  wore  alive,  anil  rumMotiBg  still 

In  fancy's  eye  ;  and  there  the  frowuiiig  bull 

And  ox  half  raised." 

To  prevent,  however,  any  misapprehensions  of  my 
iHeaiiuig,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  graphical  power  of  Poetry  and  Eloquence,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  limit  that  epithet  (ae» 
cording  to  its  etymology)  to  objects  di  Sight ;  but 
to  extend  it  to  dl  those  delailaof  whatever  kind,  by 
B  happy  selection  of  which  the  imagiq^on  may  be 
ibnsibly  impressed.  In  the  fdlowing  sentence,  Dr 
Warton  applies  the  word  picturesque  (and  I  think 
with  the  most  exact  propriety)  toapassageof  Thomi» 

son,  where  it  is  somewhat  curious,  that  every  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  fecala  some  impressioii  upon 
the  Ear  alone. 

How  iiill,^'  says  Warton^  bow  particuUr  and 
picturesque,  is  this  assemblage  of  circumstances, 
that  attend  a  very  keen  irost  in  a  night  of  win- 

• 

**  Loud  rings  the  frozen  earth,  and  hard  reflects 
A  double  noise ;  while  at  his  evening  walch, 
Tlie  village  dog  deters  the  nightly  thief:  ^ 
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Swi  lls  in  iUc  brcczo  ;  tmd  with  the  hasty  tfcad 
*'  Ot  iravtlicr,  ih^  holiow-souiMimg  plain 
Shakes  from  afar."-r- 

• 

lUs  tMe  of  the  wt)id  pkturesquB  is  analogous 

to  the  common  significaition  of  other  words  which 
lum  a  ahnilar  termination^  and  are  borrowed  fh>m 
the  Italian,  through  the  medium  of  the  Prench. 
The  wonl  araieiquef  for  axample^  expfesaea  aome* 

thing  which  is  executed  in  the  style  of*  the  Ara- 
bians^ moresque^  aomethmg  in  the  style  of  the 
Moors :  and  grotesque,  som^hing  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  certain  whimsical  paintings  found  in  a  grot* 
tO|  or  ailblenra&eoiis  apartment  at  Rome.  In  iiko 
manner,  jpic/i^r^^^i^  properly  means  what  is  done  in 
the  atylei  and  with  the  qpirit  of  a  pamter ;  and  it 
was  thuSf  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken»  that  the  word 
was  commonly  employed,  when  it  was  fiM  adopted 
in  England*  Agreeably  to  the  same  idea»  the  Per- 
aianti  it  la  said,  distinguish  the  different  degrees  cf 
descriptiTe  power  in  different  writers,  by  calling 
them  pakUen  <nr  sculptors :  in  allusion  to  which 

practice,  the  title  of  a  sculptor-jwct  lias  been  bestow- 
ed by  a  very  ingenious  critic  on  Liieretius,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  singularly  bold  relief  which  he  givea 
to  his  images.  * 

Of  late  years»  since  a  taste  for  landscape-painting 
came  to  be  fashionable  in  this  island,  the  word  jnc- 
furesque  has  been  frequently  employed  to  denote 
those  combinations  or  groups  or  attitudes  of  objects, 


•  Dr  VVartoHi  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  l^opc,  Vol.  II.  p.  l65. 
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tliat  are  fitted  Cnt.  the  purfMWet  of  the  ptn^    It  is 

in  this  sense  that  the  word  is  used  by  Mr  Gilpin  ia 
his Obsemtioiis  on  Picturesqiie Beauty ;  *  andlaoA 
inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  in  tliis  sense  it  is  now 
iBoat  oommonly  undentood,  m  speaking  of  natoral 
Bcenery,  or  of  tlie  works  of  the  architect. 

I  do  not  object  to  thia  employment  of  the*  word 
(althougli  I  certainly  think  it  an  innovation),  for  it 
conveys  a  dear  and  definite  idea,  and  one  fer  which 
there  was  no  appropriate  expression  in  our  language. 
Nor  do  1  see  any  impropriety  in  connecting  the 
words  PiiStureaque  and  Beauty  together ;  al- 
though an  object  may  be  beautiful  without  being 
jikturesque,  or  pictureaque  wkhout  being  beantifitl, 
yet  thei*e  is  not  any  inconsistency  or  incompatibility 
in  the  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia  only  when  the 
two  qualities  are  united,  that  landscape-painting  pro- 
dncea  its  highest  eflfect.  t 

According  to  Mr  Price,  the  phrase  Picturesque 
Beanty  ia  little  better  than  a  contradiction  in  tefma; 
but  although  this  may  be  the  case  in  the  arbitrary 
interpretation  which  he  h^  given  to  both  these 
words,  there  is  certainly  no  contradiction  in  the  ex- 
pressiont  ii  we  employ  Beauty  in  its  ordinary  aenae, 
and  Picturesque  in  the  aenae  very  diatinetly  alatad 
in  Mr  Gilpin's  definition,  t 

•  The  same  auUior,  in  anotiicr  work,  c.\j)rcsscs  liimsolf  thu>: 
'*  Ficturaqwt  Beauty  is  a  phrase  but  little  understood.  Wc  pre- 
^  citely  mean  by  it,  that  kiad  of  beauty  mUci  woM  look  wU  m 

a  paore.'^^UfmU  Obtervotwm  om  $h€  IVhUerm  Farti  of  Em^ 

land,  20  edit.  p.  32S- 
■t  See  i\ote  (X.) 

%  Mr  Price  himself  appean  to  be  seiisible  of  thisi  fma  l&e  pa« 
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The  same  remark  maybe  extended  to  the  Sublime; 
ImUfmi  ivhidi  land  the  Beautiful  .there  .eerteinly 

does  not  exist  that  incongruity  wliich  most  English 

wnienhave.oi  latebeeaptouedtosi^pofle.*  2%0 

icnthesis  id  the  fo&pwing  sentence  i    There  is  nothing  more  ill- 

^  judged,  or  more  likely  to  create  confusion  (if  we  agree  with 
^  Mr  Burke  lu  his  idea  of  beauty),  than  the  joining  of  it  to  the 
pictnresqoey  and  calFing  the  character  by  Ihe  title  of  Picto* 

•  The  prevalewre  of  4lhk  idea  (whtcb  does  not  seem  to  bam 

gained  much  ground  on  the  Continent)  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly 
to  the  weight  of  Mr  Burke's  authority.  To  many  of  the  passa- 
ges which  both  be  and  Dr  Blair  bate  quoted  from  poets  and  ofa« 
Umf  as  examples  of  the  SMmef  a  Frenchman  would  undoubted- 
}y  consider  the  epithet  Beau  as  at  least  equally  applicable. 

Mr  Burke's  theory  couceruing  the  connection  bct>ireQn  Beauty 
wad  Smallness,  could  not  fail  to  conArm  hm  ia  bis  opinion  of  the 
Incompatibility  of  the  Beautiful  with  the  Sublime.  In  this  theory 
also,  he  has  founded  a  general  conclusion  on  certain  local  or  tcm* 
porary  modes  of  judging,  instead  of  consulting  that  mure  import- 
aut  class  of  facts  confirmed  by  the  consemt  of  diikFcut  aj;cs  aqd 
aatiopf. 

With  Kspeet  to  the  taste  of  the  ancient  Greeks  upon  this  sub- 
ject, according  to  which,  Magnitude  and  Strength  were  consider- 
ed as  ingredients  in  the  Beauty  even  of  the  female  form.  See 
the  very  learned  and  ingenious  notes^  subjoined  by  Mr  Twining 
to  bb  excellent  translatioii  of  Aristotle's  Treatise  on  Poetry, 
pp.  263,  264,  265. 

From  the  contrast  perpetually  stated  between  the  meanings  of 
the  words  Btm  and  Joli,  Mr  Price  concludes,  that the  French, 

lake  the  more  ancient  Greeks,  appear*  to  have  considen4 

buge  stature  as  almost  a  requisite  of  beauty,  and  not  only  In 
^*  men,  but  in  women,'*  In  this  reference  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  him ;  although  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  confer,  that  I 
Jknow  of  no  French  writer  (not  excepting  the  Abb6  Girard)  who 

•  Pp.  16  and  ai  «r  Ite  Sway  en  Bi^aiy,  ppctad  te  Bfr  Prioeli  Dj^ 
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Suk&me  Beauties  of  nature  ;  Hie  Sublime  Beauties 
qf  iocred  ^Ungs  It  fa  OM  iif  thu  fliM 
commoti,  so  it  is  also  one  of  the  moil  intelligible 
fattis  ofexfftmoKm  empiogrdd  by  oritifii.  The  Siib« 
lime  and  the  Picturesc^ue,  therefore,  it  would  ap- 
pear, are  moat  properly  used  as  quali^jring  epithets^ 
to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  generic  name  Beauty  in 
psrticalar  instances.  A  great  variety  of  other  epi^ 
thcts  besides  these  are  found  to  be  necessary,  for  the 
expression  of  our  feelings  on  different  occasions.  It  * 
is  thus  that  we  speak  of  the  simple  beauties  of  the 
Doric  order  ;  and  of  the  rich  or  ornamented  beau- 
tm  of  the  Corinthian.  It  is  thus  that  we  oontraat 
with  the  wild  and  savage  beauties  of  Nature  the  re- 
gular, the  refined,  the  chaste,  the  finished,  the  clas- 
sical beauties  of  Art*  It  is  thus,  too,  that  we  con* 
trast,  in  the  well-known  picture  of  Garrick,  the  beau-* 
ties  of  the  tragic  with  those  of  the  comic  muse  ;  or^ 
in  the  poetry  of  Milton,  the  gay  and  lively  beauties 
of  his  Allegro  with  the  i>erious  and  melancholy 

bas  enabled  me  to  draw  a  line  between  these  two  epithets,  com- 

pleU'ly  salisfactory  to  myself.  I  recollect  at  prcseiit  two  instan- 
€05)  in  which  1  should  be  glad  to  bce  their  respective  imports 
happily  translated  into  our  language.   In  the  tot«  both  epithets 
are  applied  to  the  same  person,  and  at  the  same  period  of  her 
lif^  ;  and,  consequently,  the  one  is  not  absolutely  exclusive  ol  tii© 
«tber.    In  neither  instance  can  the  contrast  turn,  in  the  sligbl* 
est  degree,  on  any  circumstance  connected  with  stSsture, 
^*  Sclianei  dans  sa  jeunease,  aToit  M  jolie  et  belk :  elle  toil 
belle  encore ;  mais  elle  comnen^oit  k  n*etre  plos  jolie»'*^Mar- 
'  montrl,  Lcs  Quatre  Flacons, 

Une  fcninie  ne  peut  gii*  res  ^tre  bcUe  ^ue  d'une  fafon»maia 
^*  elle  est  jolie  de  cent  mille."«-MoiitesqttieU|  Etmnr  k OalUm 
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the  BsautiiUI  to  the  Sublime,  or  to  tlie  Picturesque 
ttaSkeB  w  AS  mim^mg  analogoof  to  a  eontanMl 

^ween  the  Beautiful  and  the  Comic ;  the  Beautiftkl 
^  lfa«  Tqgie ;  Uie  Betutiiul  wd  the  Pathetics  or 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Romantic. 

I  hi|Te  aaid,  that  it  is  only  when  the  Beautiful  aad 
die  Picturesque  are  united,  that  landscape-painting  > 
producm  its  highest  e&ct.    Ihe  truth  o£  this 
poiitioa  tttma  to  be  unqueilaQiiabie,  ubUmb  we  au|»- 
pose  that  no  part  of  the  effect  of  a  picture  arises 
Inm  its  oonveying  the  ides  qf  a  beentifid  arigiaaL 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  details  of  a  i^udicape,  there 
sat  often  Hiany  ciitmnatanoei  poaseasmg  np  intrkac 
beauty,  which  have  a  far  happier  eifect  than  the 
liigheit  beauties  wUoh  could  be  aqbatituted  in  tbeir 
place.  On  examination,  however,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  effiset  of  these  cinnimstaQces  does  not 
pend  on  their  intrinsic  qualities,  but  on  their  acci- 
dental signfficame  or  eajj^^suon,  as  hints  to  the 
imagination ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  apply  to  such  cir^ 
cumstances  the  epithet  Pietuiesque  *  (whii^  is  a  use 
of  tbe  word  not  iieiy  reincle  firw  its  MMii^  when 

♦  Neilhcr  Mr  Price  nor  Mr  Gilpin  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
sufficiently  aware  oi  the  ditference  between  the  meaning  whicii 
-  tliey  annex  to  tlte  word  Fkhtretqm^  when  applied  lo  those 
ttih  m  a  Ismhcape,  whidi  are  peculiarly  ehanieiemtic  and  c«« 
presaive,  and  its  meaiiing  when  applied  to  the  gent  lai  design  and 
composition  of  the  piece.  In  the  former  sense,  it  convej^s^  «ji 
idea  quite  distinct  from  the  Beautiful,  and  (as  will  afterwards 
appear)  Mupietimes  at  variance  with  it»  In  the  other  seiue,  there 
can  be  no  danbt  that  ihe  beauty  of  the  scene  represented  will 
Add  pcoportioually  to  the  pleasing  eliect  of  the  picture* 
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i^^pliedio  v^Aml  deschptioii)*  that  the  piea^ire  wiiiflii 
the  Picturesque  in  this  ease  conveys,  is  ultimately 
resolvable  into  that  which  is  connected  by  means  ot' 
ankieiation  vnth  the  perception  of  the  BeaatifU.  Its 
eifect  depends  on  its  power  of  conveying  to  the  fon- 
cy  more  than  the  pencil  of  the  artist  has  delineated^ 
and,  consequently,  is  to  be  referred  ultimately  to  the 
beauties  which  are  mpfXied  or  understood  ;  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  profile^ 
or  silkoueUef  of  a  beautiful  mmm  is  nltinuikely  to 
be  referred,  not  to  what  is  seen,  but  to  what  is  re- 
aped to  the  memory  .^  or  (to  take  an  instance  atili 
more  ^neral  in  its  application)  for  the' same  reason 
that  the  pathetic  effect  of  the  veil  thrown  over  the 
laee^  Agamemmni,  in  the  Iphigenia  of  TinunidieBi 
vras  owing*  not  to  the  veil,  but  to  the  features  which 
it  wm  imagined  to  c«ceal.  Vekvit  qus  cBpuU*^ 
says  Quinctilian,     et  suo  cuique  animo  dedit  assti- 

maiidnm."  Of  theasme  painter  it  is  observed  by 
FUny :  In  omnibus  ejus  operibus  intelligitur  plus 
^  semper  qnam  pingkur." 

Among  the  various  applications  of  the  word 
Fieturesqne  to  painting,  this  last^use  of  it  is  moie 
closely  analogous  to  its  primary  application  to  verbal 
description,  than  any  of  the  others*  In  this  sense 
(whiiiih,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  shall  call  its 
poetical  sense)  it  does  not  d^iote  what  is.actual* 
ly  represented ;  but  whait  sets  the  hnaginatioii  at 
work,  in  forming  pictures  of  its  own^  or,  in  other 
words,  those  pturts  of  a  picture  where  more  is  meant 
and  suggested  than  meets  the  eye.  Of  this  sort  is  a 
group  1^  cattle  standing  in  a  river,  er  eolfectedt 
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iiiid0r  tilt  shaib  of  a  tree,  when  mtarodueed  into  « * 

landscape,  to  recal  the  impressions  and  scenery  of  a 
numBOT  noon a  ruined  castie  or  abbey  employed 

to  tawakeii  the  inemory  of  foniier  times,  accompanied 
widi  those  feudal  or  monastic  visions  so  dear  to  a  ro» 
mantic  fancy  ;  with  nnmberiess  other  instances  of  a 
similar  sort,  wluch  must  immediately  occur  to  every 
reader* 

For  some  reasons,  M^hich  will  afterwards  appear^ 
the  word  Pioluresque,  in  this  poetkal  sense,  is  ap- 
plicable to  many  of  the  objects  which  are  also  pictu- 
resc{ne9  according  to  Mr  Gilpin's  definition;  and 
.whicli^  at  the  same  time,  unite  the  most  remarkable 
af  those  properties  whidi  Mr  Price  has  pointed  out* 
as  distinguibhing  the  Picturesque  from  the  BeautifuL 
Hence  these  ingenious  writers  have  been  led,  on  se-> 
veral  occasions,  to  ascribe  much  more  effect  to  the 
mere  visible  appearance  of  such  objects  than  really 
belongs  to  it.    An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the 
stress  which  they  have  very  justly  laid  on  the  (orm 
of  the  Ass,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  artist's  pen- 
cil;  a  form  which  they  have  both  pronounced  to  be 
padurcsque  in  an  eminent  degree.  . 

But  the  Ass,  it  must  be  remembered,  has,  beside 
bis  appearance,  strong  claims,  on  ether  accounts,  to 
the  painter's  attention.  Tew  animals  have  so  povver- 
fnl  sn  effect  in  awakening  associated  ideas  and  feel- 
ings ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  eminently  Picturesque^ 
in  the  poetical  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  in  die 
acceptation  in  which  it  is  understood  by  Mr  Price. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  Holy 
Writ,  what  interest  are  wq  led  to  attach  to  iU  inoiir 
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€irly  years*  by  tbe  t'ables  of  iEsop ;  by  th»  aimilieg 
ofH<«er$  fay  the  exploits  of  Don  Qoixote  $  bytibe 
pictures  wliich  it  recals  to  us  of  the  bye-paths  iu  the 
ftmty  where  we  have  ao  often  met  with  it  as  the 
beast  of  burden,  aud  the  a^rbociate  of  the  vagrant, 
poor,  or  vAytte  we  have  atcqiped  to  gaae  on  tiu»  ki«i 
faot  beauties  which  it  carried  in  its  panniers ; — in 
fine,  by  the  eircumstancea  which  have  called  forthf 
in  its  eulogy,  one  of  tlie  most  pleasing  effoits  of 
Buffon's  eloquence,— its  own  quiet  and  inoflfenaive 
manners,  and  the  patience  with  which  it  submits  to 
its  life  of  drudgery*  It  is  worthy,  too,  of  remark, 
Aat  this  animal,  whm  we  meet  with  it  in  painting,  ia 
seldom  the  common  ass  of  our  own  country,  but  the 
ma  ennobled  by  the  painter's  taste ;  or  co]^ed  from 
the  aaiinal  of  the  same  species,  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  patriarohal  joumies»  and  other  Scripture* 
pieces  of  eminent  masters.  In  conse(j[uence  of  this 
eireuasstanee,  a  pleasing  association,  anting  £rom 

the  many  beautiful  compositious  of  which  it  fonns  a 
part,  comes  to  be  added  to  its  otb^  reeommendationa 

already  mentioned,  and  lias  secured  to  it  a  rank  on 
the  canvas,  which  the  degradation  of  its  name  will 
for  ever  prevent  it  from  attaining  in  the  works  of 
our  English  poets. 

Hiese  observations  may  be  extended,  in  some  de- 
gree, also  to  the  Guat  strongly  associated  as  its 
figure  is  with  the  romantic  scenes  of  an  Alpine  re* 
gion ;  and  with  the  precipitous  cMs,  where  it  has 
oeewionaUy  caught  our  eye,  browsing  on  the  pendent 
shrubs  in  security  and  solitude. 

With  respect  to  the  pQeuUaritie%  in  point  of  fonB» 
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tcpLouring,  roughness  of  coat,  to  whicli,  according 
to  Mr  Gilpn  and  Mr  Price»  bath  these  animak 
owe  their  Picturesque  character,  they  seem  to  me  to 
operate  chiefly  by  the  stimulus  they  ghre  to  the 
powers  of  imagination  and  of  memory*  Where  this 
is  the  end  which  the  artist  has  in'Tiew,  such  forms 
and  colours  possess  important  and  obvious  advantages 
over  those  which  are  much  more  decidedly  beautiful ; 
inasmuch  as  these  last,  by  the  immediate  pleasure 
wJiich  they  communicate  ta  the  organ*  have  a  ten- 
dency to  arrest  the  progress  of  our  thoughts*  and  to 
engage  the  whole  ot  our  attention  to  themselves. 

It  is  searcely  neqassary  to  add,  that  a  great  part  of 
what  has  just  heea  obficrved  is  applicable  to  the  art 
of  emhelliahing  real  sc^oery,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
positions of  the  painter.  Many  of  Mr  Price's  sug- 
gntiam  for  gmng  e  Pictm^ue  diancter  to  grounds 
and  to  buildings,  turn  upon  circuui stances  which 
owe  their  whole  ^ect  to  their  poetical  cj^pression. 

When  these  diffei^ent  considerations  are  combined 
together*  there  will  not»  X  apprehend,  appear  to  be 
any  seond  foundation  for  distinguishing  the  Pictu- 
resque from  the  Beautiful  as  a  quahty  essentially  dif- 
ferent ;  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  former,  re- 
solving either  into  that  arising  f  rom  the  conception 
or  imagination  of  uTufer^/oo^f  beauties,  or  into  the  ac- 
ct^bary  pleasures  excited  in  the  mind,  by  means  of 
the  associathdg  principle. 

On  other  occasions,  the  distinction  stated  by  Mr 
Price  between  the  Picturesque  and  the  Beautiful 
coincides  with  the  distinction  between  Natural  and 
Artificial  Beauty  ^  and  the  rules  he  gives  for  pro- 
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ducing  the  Picturesque  resolve  into  the  old  precept 
employing  art  to  conceal  her  own  operations. 
In  these,  ai»  indeed  in  all  other  cases,  his  rules  (as 
fir  as  I  am  able  to  judge)  are  the  result  of  exquisite 
taste,  and  evince  habits  of  the  nicest  and  most 
discriminating  observation  ^  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  been  more  fortnnate  in  the 
choicct  and  more  consistent  in  the  use  of  his  phrase- 
oI<^.* 

Notvirithstandingy  however,  these  occasional  van- 
ations  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word  Pictoresqae, 
the  prevailing  idea  which  he  annexes  to  it,  througii- 
out  his  work,  coincides  very  neariy  with  the  de&ii- 
tion  of  Mr  Gilpin.  In  proof  of  Uiis,  it  is  mifficient 
to  mention,  that,  in  his  title-page,  what  he  professes 
to  treat  of  is,  l/ie  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
Ihestudjf  qf painimgs in mprofMg  f^al  lands 
a  circumstance  which  shews  plainly  that  it  was  this 
notion  of  the  j:^icture8q[ue  which  was  predominant  in 
his  mind  while  he  was  employed  in  the  compositioai 
The  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  he  thus  announces 
as  his  {ffincipal  subject,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  dispute  p  but  some  limitations  of  it  occur  to  me  as 
so  indispensably  necetsary,  that  I  shall  slif^y  toodi 

♦  In  some  of  the  passages  which  I  allude  to  al  present,  the 
word  picturesque  seenih  to  be  synonymous  with  ronumtiCy  as  for- 
merly applied  by  our  English  writers  to  wild  accneiyw—Miltoo 
Qsesgro^ciTiie  nearly  in  the  same  tense; 

—  •**  'Hie  cbampaif^i  head 

"  Of  a  steep  ^vilderness,  whose  hairy  sidps 
^*  WiUi  thicket  overgrowoi  grotesque  and  wikly 
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upon  Me  4kr  two  of  the  mofli  inqportant,  before  I 

conclude  this  chapter* 

That  the  Pietuiresque  (dccordikig  to  Mr  Gilpin'a 
definition  of  it)  does  not  always  coincide  with  what 
the  eye  pronounoea  to  be  fieautifkl  in  the  reality,  haa 
been  often  observed  ;  and  is,  indeed,  an  obvious  con- 
aequeace  of  the  limited  powers  of  painting,  and  ot 
the'  limited  range  ^  olgeofea  which  the  artiit  can 
present  to  the  eye  at  once.  No  pencil  can  convey  a 
pieaBate  bearing  any  reaembhmee  to  diat  which  ww 
receive,  when  we  eqjoy,  from  a  commanding  emi'- 
nenoe,  an  eirtenaive  prospect  of  a  ridi  champaign 
country,  or  a  boundless  view  of  the  ocean  ;  nor  can 
il  copy,  with  any  suocess,  many  other  of  the  most 

engaging  aspects  of  nature.  The  painter,  accord- 
ingly, when  he  attempts  a  portrait  of  real  landscape, 
is  obliged  to  seize  such  points  of  view  as  are  adapted 
to  the  circumscribed  resources  of  his  art ;  and,  in 
his  cbeervalfon  Natmre,  is  mumridaUy  led  to  the 
study  of  what  Mr  Gilpin  Qs3\%^]^cturesquc  effxt. 
By  these  habita  tiS  study,  he  cannot  fail  to  acqlure  a 
new  interest  in  the  beautiful  objects  he  meets  with  ; 
a  critical  discrimination  in  his  perceptions,  unknown 
to  conomon  spectators ;  and  a  sensibility  to  many 
pleashdg  details,  which  to  them  are  invisible.  «<Qiikn 
**  multa  vident  pictores,*'  says  Cicero,  in  the  words 
of  Mr  Frice'a  motto,  in  mnbris  et  in  eminentia 
*•  qusB  nos  non  videmus !"  Nor  is  this  all.  To 
the  pleasure  arising  from  what  is  presented  to  his 
aenaes,  is  superadded  that  which  he  anticipates  from 
the  exercise  of  his  own  art  ^  or  those  which  are  re« 
viTod  in  hia  memory,  by  the  resemUance  of  wha^be 
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«ees  lo  tho  oon^ofitions  of  bin  mMtena* 

The  most  trifling  accident  of  scenery,  it  is  evident 
(ab  least  the  most  tnliui^g  to  w  vuMdoUed  eye),  may 
lims  possess,  in  hifl  ealimati^n^  «  value'  superior  to 
tliat.  which  he  ascribes  to  beaitfies  of  a  fiu:  higher 
order ;  hii^  imaginations  in  soiY<e  eases*  filling  up 
the  {octuxie  where  nature  has  but  faintly  sketci^ed 
Ae  oufline ;  in  other  cases,  the  reality  boftomng  a 
charmfrom  someassociatedpaiAtiug,-^^,  inthe  judg- 
Hunt  j6f  the  multitude,  paintiiigs  borrow  tbeur  pria» 
cipal  cham  from  associated  realitie^^ 

While  the  studies  of  the  peinter  omtcibute,  intUs 

manner,  to  create  a  relish  for  the  beautiful  pic ti^ 
rcsquCf  is  there  uo  danger  that  the^  n^y  produce,  im 
a  limited  mind,  habits  of  inattention  or  of  iadiflfer* 
enqe  to  tboc(e  i\cUural  beauties  wbiph.  defy  the  imita- 
tion of  the  pencil ;  and  that  his  tsste  may,  in  time^ 
becoiue  circumscribed,  lil^  the  canvas  upon  which 
be  works?  I  think  I  h^ye  perceiyf^  in  some  art- 
ists and  connoisseurs,  examples  of  thisi  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  my  own  observation.   !|a  such  caisesb 

%vc  might  ahiiost  be  tempted  to  reverse  the  question 
in  Mr  Price's  motto quam  molta  videmus  nos 
quae  pictores  non  yident 

As  to  the  application  of  the  kpowledge  thus  ac- 
quired from  the  study  of  paintings^  to  the  improve- 
ment pf  natural  landscape,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  to 
a  superior  understanding  and  taste,  like  thoae  of 

Mr  Price,  it  may  often  suggest  very  useful  hints  ; 
but  if  recognised  as  the  standard  to  which  the  ulti^ 

mate  appeal  is  to  be  made,  it  would  infallibly  cover 

tht&oeof  the  country  with  a  new  end  qrMoMtiiial 
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sp^cicti  bt  flflbstslloiii  not  fest  fraMw*  linli  lint  of 
Mtxmut  from  the  style  of  gardeiung  whic^^  he  wishes 
ttiiMmimieiid. 

To  this  it  may  be  added^  that,  as  an  object  which 
is  offimshre  iA  the  reality  may  please  in  painting;  so 
many  things  which  would  offend  in  painting,  may 
yet  please  in  die  reality*  If,  ki  soiti^  i'eBped»»  dteret 
lore,  the  study  of  painting  be  a  useful  auxiliary  in 
the  Art  of  creating  laadscape$  in  otbmi  th^  is^  it 

least,  a  possibility  that  it  may  lead  the  judgment 

astray,  or  impose  unnecessary  ibttm  on  an  inventive 
hnagination. 

I  have  only  to  remark  farther,  that,  in  laying  out 
grounds,  still  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  of 
the  tiue  arts,  the  prin\^  object  of  a  good  taste  is, 
not  to  please  the  eonnoisiear,  but  to  please  the  en« 
lightened  admirer  and  lover  of  nature.  The  perfec- 
tion of  all  these  alts  is  undoubtedly  to  giro  pleasure 
to  both ;  as  they  always  will,  and  must  do,  when  ' 
the  taste  of  the  connoisseur  is  guided  by  good  sense 
and  philosophy.  Pliny  justly  considered  it  as  the 
highest  praise  he  could  bestow  on  the  exquisite 
beauties  of  a  Cmnthian  antique,  when  he  sums  up 
his  description  of  them  by  observing,-—/^  Talia  deni- 
que  omnia,  ut  possint  artificum  oculos  tenere,  de- 
lectare  imperitorum/'  Objects,  of  whatever  kind, 
which  please  the  connoisseur  alone,  prove  only  that 
there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  judges ;  and  most  of  all  do 
they  authorize  thm  cunclubion,  when  Nature  herself 
is  the  subject  upon  which  the  artist  is  to  operate, 
and  where  the  chief  glory  of  Art  is  to  work  unseen* 
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Upon  tbe  lAole,  let  Painliiig  be  allowed  itardw 

praise  in  quickening  our  attention  to  the  beauties, 
of  Nature ;  in  multiplyiug  our  resources  for  their 
fbrtlier  embeHiiiuneiil ;  and  in  holding  up  a  stand- 
ardy  from  age  to  age,  to  correct  the  caprices  of 
•UimaUe  innovations  $  bat  let  our  Taste  for  these 
beauties  be  cU^y  formed  on  the  study  of  Nature 
herself nor  1^  us  ever  foiget  so  ftr  what  is  due 
to  her  indisputable  and  salutary  prerogative,  as  to 
attempt  an  eneroaehment  upon  it  by  laws,  which 
derive  the  whole  of  their  validity  ixov\  her  own  8a^c•. 


♦    I  shall  add  no  more  to  what  I  have  here  offered,  than  that 
musiCy  architecture,  and  painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  ora- 
toiy,  are  ladeduce  tbeir  laws  and  ralas  from  the  general  seva 
^  and  taste  of  nantiiid^udiioifw^pnncq^ 
tfacmsdves ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Taste  it  not  I9  confbna 
the  Art,  but  the  Art  to  the  Taste/'^/irc/a^or,  No.  29. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

W  TH£  APPLICATION  OP  THE  XHfiOEY  OF  AfiSOCIA* 
TICyK  TO  BSAUTT«— FARTHER  OENERALIZATIOHS 
OF  THIS  WORD,  IN  CONa£(^£NC£  OF  TU£  INFLU* 
KNCE  OF  THE  A88OCUTIM0  PRINCIPLB* 


In  the  foregoing  remaiks  on  Beanty,  althongh  I 

have  occasionally  alluded  to  the  Association  of  Ideas, 
I  have  avoided  all  discuinon  with  reqieet  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  influence.  It  is  necessary  for  me,  how- 
ever, now  to  coottd^  at  iome  length,  the  effects  of 
a  principle  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  philoao- 
phersy  fumshes  a  completo  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  imder  onr  oonadeim* 
tion ;  and  which  must  be  acknowledged,  even  by 
thqie  who  do  not  go  ao  far,  to  be  deeply  cqncemefl 
in  the  production  of  most  of  them. 

I  had  occasion  tobbserve,  in  a  former  publication, 

that  the  theory  which  resolvps  the  xchole  effect  of 
beautifiil  objects  into  Association,  must  nec^ssahly 
involve  that  species  of  paralogism,  to  which  If^ciantf 
give  the  name  of  reasoning  m  a  circle^  It  is  the 
province  of  Association  to  impart  to  one  thing  the 
agreeable  or  the  disagreeable  effect  of  another ;  but 
Association  cm  never  account  for  the  €rigm 
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class  of  jdeasures  different  in  kind  from  all  the  etheit 
we  know.  If  there  was  nothing  originally  and  in- 
trinsically pleasing  or  beautifiilt  the  associating  prin-* 
eiple  would  have  no  materials  on  which  it  could  ope- 
rate. 

Among  the  writm  who  have  attempted  to  iUna- 
trate  the  influence  of  Association  on  our  judgmenia 
oonoeming  the  Beatitifiil,  I  do  not  know  of  any  who 
seem  to  have  been  completely  aware  of  the  force  of 
this  objectioQ  but  Mr  AUeon ;  snd,  accordingly,  the 
ftindamental  idea  which  runs  through  his  book«  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  equally  refined  and  just,  is 
entirely  his  own.  He  does  not  deny,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  custom  and  habit,  there  are  number* 
less  soureea  of  enjoyment  in  the  hnman  frame,  arising 
from  its  adaptation  to  the  various  ot^jects  around  it. 
He  only  asserts,  that  a  large  proportkm  of  the  qua- 
lities which  produce  these  pleasures,  although  they 
cannot  be  called  Beautiiiil,  while  they  aflfeet  the  bo- 
dily  organs  immediately,  may  yet  enter  largely,  by 
means  of  the  Aasooistioii  of  Ideas,  into  dm  beauty 
of  the  visible  creation.  Thus,  the  qualities  which 
excite  the  agreeable  sensations  exclusively  a|^ropii- 
ated  to  the  nostrils,  cannot  be  said  to  be  Beautiful, 
without  departing  altogether  from  the  common  use 
of  language  ;  but  who  will  deny,  that  the  pleaang 
ciiect  produced  by  the  form  and  colour  of  a  rose, 
^ven  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  is  heightened  by  die 
sweet  fragrance  which  we.  know  that  it  possesses  ? 
The  effect  of  the  qqpeanmce  heie  presented  to  the 
eye,  and  that  of  the  associated  pleasure,  arc  so  inti- 
mately and  so  ne^iessacily  blemied  tcgethei  ifi  the 
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■nnd  itf  every  indi^ndiialy  tiM  k  is  impoiiSile  ibr 

any  person  to  say  how  much  of  the  complicated  de- 
list is  to  be  ascribed  to  each  of  the  two  ingredi- 
ents ;  and,  therefore,  the  pleasing  conception  which 
ia  linked  with  the  appearance  oi  the  object,  no  less 
than  the  appedramce  itself,  may  be  justly  regarded 
aa  a  constituent  of  its  Beauty  :^t  is  unquestionably 
tlie  mmm  of  both  which  has  secwed  to  the  Rose  bar 
undisputed  title  as  Queen  of  Mowers.  The  prin- 
cipie.  of  Association  is  not,  in  this  instance,  employ- 
ed to  account  for  the  pleasing  effect  which  the  smell 
of  the  foae  piodueea  on  itb  appropriate  sense ;  but 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  recollection  of  this 
agrecdble  mmtim  may  enter,  as  an  element,  into  the 
composition  of  an  order  of  pleasures  distin<Tuished 
by  a  diiierent  name,  and  classed  with  the  pleasures 
a  different  organ.   In  so  fiur,  ther^re,  aa  Uie 
sensations  of  Smelling  minister  to  the  Beauty  of  na- 
ture, it  may,  with  great  correctness,  be  said,  that 
they  do  so  onljj  through  the  pwdium  of  that  prin- 
ciple, which  combines  the  conception  of  them  in  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  with  the  perception  of  the 
cdiours  and  the  forms  exhibited  to  his  eye. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect  to 
meUt  is  applicable  to  every  other  pleasing  impres- 
sion  or  emotion  which  Association  can  attach  to  a 
visible  object.  In  consequence  of  the  close  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  senses  of  Seeing  and  of 
Touchy  it  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  thoie  things 
about  which  the  latter  sense  is  likely  to  be  employ- 
ed ;  and  henccy  in  many  instances,  the  influence 
(formerly  explained)  of  ideas  connected  with  tha 
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perceptions  of  the  hmd^  in  modifying  the  jud^^menlA 
ponoeming  Beauty^  wkieh  the  eye  praMmneeB.  * 

It  is»  however,  chieiiy  by  Intellectual  and  Moral 
^LBsociations  tha(  our  notioQB  of  Bean^  are  influen* 
ced.  How  powerful  the  charm  is  which  may  be  thus 
oommuiycated  to  things  oi  little  i'^triniwc  wn»^s^^ 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fond  partiality  with  which, 
we  continue,  tluwigh  the  whole  of  life,  ta  contrast 
the  banks  and  streams  of  (wr  infancy  and  youth, 
with  oi/ier  banks  and  o(ker  stream."  t  In  thia 
manner,  by  means  of  Association,  any  me  pleasing 
C|rcip[nstance  or  occurrence  in  nature,  how  remote 
soever  in  itself  fixmi  the  idea  of  the  Beavtifiil,  may 
be  yet  so  combined  in  our  imagination  with  the 
Beautiful  prqperly  90  called,  that  no  philosophical 
analysis  can  separate  them  in  their  effect.  On  sucU 
pccasionsi  the  task  of  the  philosiqih^  is  limked  ta 
the  gratification  of  a  speculative  curiosity  in  collect* 

•  "  Cl»aque  sens,  par  un  heareux  conco^n, 

**  Prite  anx  sens  alU^  un  motud  secours ; 

^  Le  fisis  gasoQ  des  caax  m'embellh  kar  aranntire, 

^  Leur  nrarmiife,  k  ton  tour,  m'embeUit  la  veixlurc, 

**  L'uduiat  strt  Ic  gout,  ct  IVmI  sort  Todorat; 

L*haleine  de  la  rose  ajoute  a  sou  eclat ; 

£t  d'uD  ambre  flatteur  ia  ptebe  i»ifuni6e, 

Parait  plus  savoureose  k  la  boucbe  embaum^e ; 
'amour  heureux  par  un  double  larcia ! 
**  La  main  invite  Toeil,  Toeil  appetle  la  main, 
"  Et  d'une  boucbe  fraicbe  ou  le  baiser  reposoi 

Le  pacfum  est  plus  doux  sur  des  levres  d^  rose. 

Aim  tout  se  repond,  et  doublant  lean  piaisirsy 
**  Tons  les  sens  I'uix  de  I'autre  eve  illent  Ics  desirs.** 

Dc  LiUep  L'Imagmaiion,  Cbaat  i. 
t  Sbenstone.   Ode  to  jfiemory. 
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ing  nm  SbuMdaoa  o£  his  theories ;  or  (whefe  Im 

exf&dences  the  iaconveniencies  ef  his  own  early  pre. 
poBsessioiis)  to  a  more  judicious  reguhtion  of  the 
habits  of  utliers,  whose  ussociations  yet  to  be 
ftniied* 

But  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  although  I  consi- 
der it  as  by  far  the  most  curious  and  important  of 
any,  I  do  not  mean  to  enlarge.  The  strong  and 
hsf^y  lights  which  have  beeu  thrown  upon  it  by  Mr 
Alison  render  any  lardier  fllustration  of  it  super- 
fluous I  and  leave  me  nothing  to  add,  in  this  part  of 
my  argment,  but  a  few  slight  hints,  tending  to  con* 
nect  some  of  his  conclusions  with  that  peculiar  idea 
of  Besnty  wludi  I  have  been  attempting  to  develope. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that,  in 
those  instances  where  Association  operates  in  height- 
ening the  pleasures  we  receive  from  sight,  the  pleas- 
ing emotiim  continues  still  to  appear,  to  our  con- 
sciottsness,  simple  and  uneompounded.  How  little 
soever  are  visible  may  in  them- 

fldves  contribute  to  the  joint  result,  it  is  these  quali- 
ties which  solely,  or  at  least  chiefly,  occupy  our  at- 
tention. The  object  itself  seems  invested  with  the 
charms  which  we  have  lent  to  it  ^  and  so  completely 
are  these  charms  united,  ui  our  apprehenrions,  with 
those  attached  to  the  organic  impression,  that  we 
never  think  of  referring  them  to  ditf  erent  causes  ; 
but  conceive  that  the  Beauty  of  the  object  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  rapture  with  which  we  gaze  on 
It.  Hence  the  surprise  and  disappointment  we  are 
apt  to  feel,  when  we  strive  ip  vain,  by  an  esdiibition 
of  fhe  supposed  cause  of  our  delight,  to  impart  to  a 
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ftnoiger  an  enthiuiBsm  aunilar  to  mr  aim :  AoA 

hence»  upon  ail  questions  in  which  the  affections  are 
oonceniedt  a  diversity  in  the  tastei  and  prediiectimtt 
of  individuals,  which  k  not  to  be  reconciled  by  any 
general  principles  drawn  ftijm,  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  process  different 
from  what  the  analogy  of  our  other  perceptions 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  if  the  constant  co-exist* 
tenoe  of  two  sueh  heterogeneovs  qualities  as  colour 
and  ei  teiision  in  the  objects  oi  sight,  renders  them 
completely  insepaiBble  in  our  thoughts^  why  should 
we  wonder,  that  the  intellectual  and  more  fugitive 
dements  of  Beauty»  should  be  mseosibly  identified 
with  whatever  foi  ins  and  colours  may  chance  to  em- 
body them  to  the  eye  or  to  the  fimcy  ? 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  that  can  be 
produced  is  the  complicated  assemblage  of  charms, 
physical  and  mofal,  iriiich  enter  into  the  composition 
of  Female  Beauty.  What  philosopher  can  presume 
to  aDalyae  the  di£feront  ingredinits)  or  to  assiga  tf> 
matter  and  to  7m/id  their  respective  shares  in  excit* 
iilg  the  emotion  whidi  he  feels  ?  I  bdis¥e»  ftr  mf 
own  part,  that  the  effect  depends  chiefly  on  the 
Mind ;  and  that  the  loveliest  featuies,  if  divested  of 
their  expression,  would  be  beheld  with  indifference. 
But  no  perscm  thus  philosophizes  when  the  object  is 
before  him,  or  dreams  of  any  source  di  his  pleasure^ 
but  that  Beauty  which  fixes  his  gaze* 

With  what  admirable  precisiim  and  delica^  are 
its  undefinable  elements  touched  on  in  the  foUowii^ 
verses!  ^ 
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Hien  ne  mani|i4e  k  Veaus,  ni  les  lys,  ni  Ics  ro^ea, 
Ni  k  meiang^  cxquk  d«9  plus  aimables  cbosesi 
Ni  ce  chftrme  secret  dont  Toeil  est  enchant^, 
•*  Ni  la  grace  plus  belle  encore  qui  la  beaut^.**  * 

In  Homer's  description  of  Juno,  when  attiring  her- 
self to  deceive  Jupiter,  by  trying  "  l/ie  old,  yet  still 

succestful  cheat  qf  love  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  poet  leaves  to  her  own  fancy  the  whole  task  of 
adorning  and  heightening  her  personal  attractions ; 
but  when  she  re^ue:>ts  Venus  to  grant  her 

I  I         '        **  Those  conqu'rins  charms, 

^  That  power  which  mortals  aod  imuiortals  warius,"-*- 

The  gifts  which  she  receives  are,  all  of  them,  signi- 
ficant of  menial  qualities  alone : 

— — **  The  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 

^  The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire)* 
PetsiMiive  speech,  aad  more  persuasive  sighsp 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  ^ey^" 

Tbe  exqnisite  allegory  of  the  Cestus  expresses,  in 

one  single  word,  how  innumerable  and  ineffable 
were  the  enehantments,  visible  and  invisible»  whiek 
the  Goddess  of  Love  mingled  together,  in  binding 
lier  onuupotent  spell,  t 

*  La  Fontaine.  Adonis, 

t  I  have  adopted,  in  the  text.  Pope's  version  (^ough  some* 
what  paraphrastical),  in  preference  to  the  original ;  as  it  com* 

bines  at  once  the  authority  of  ancient  and  of  modern  taste,  ia 
confirmation  of  the  point  which  it  is  brought  to  illustrate.  The 
words  of  Homer  are  at  least  equally  apposite  to  my  purpose  with 
tfaoie  of  his  translator  t 
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The  mtimate  comhtmitiflii  wUdif  in  this  and 

rious  other  caries,  exists  between  the  immediate  ob« 
jecte  of  sights  and  the  mml  ideas  they  suggest*  led, 
ill  ancient  times,  Plato,  as  well  as  his  master  So- 
crates, and  many  later  philosophers  ot  the  same 
school,  to  condttde,  that  the  word  Beauty,  in  its 
tei*al  acceptation,  denotes  a  quality,  not  oi*  matter^ 
but  of  mind  ;  and  that,  as  the  light  we  admire  on 
the  discs  of  the  moon  and  planets  is,  when  traced  to 
its  <mgmal  source,  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  what  k 
commonly  called  the  beauty  of  the  material  world 
is  but  a  reflection  from  those  primitiye  and  underhr- 
ed  beauties,  which  the  intellectual  eye  can  alone  per- 
ceive* 

I  have  already  said,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief 
effect  of  Female  Beauty  depends  on  Expression.— 
A  similar  remark  may  be  applied  (though  perhi^ 
not  altogether  iu  the  same  extent)  to  the  Material 
Universe  in  general ;  the  Beauty  of  whicht  it  can-^ 
not  be  denied,  is  wonderfully  heightened  to  those 
who  are  able  to  read  in  it  the  expressive  characters 
of  a  Governing  Intelligence.    But  still  I  think  that 

Thtje  me  tfmguoiU  the  FVeoch,  and  the  fortunate  fhnse  in 

an  English  song  the  provoking  ckarm  of  Ccelia  dtog€tker^\ 
Lave  been  suggested  by  the  same  feeling  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
blemtticiil  essence  of  female  beauty.  The  very  word  charm ^ 
when  its  diffnent  meanings  are  attentively  conaidered,  will  be 
Imd  an  additional  confiimation  of  this  reaaii. 

"  Ainoret,  my  lovely  foe, 

Tell  roe  wliere  thy  cUeqgUi  does  lic} 
**  Where  the  power  that  charm*  ui  to  j-* 
^  la  tfaf  iMl^  or  in  tliiBtt  ey*?* 
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Baenty,  in  ito  liletil  aami,  dtnotes  wlaat  if  fMsent^ 

ed  to  the  organ  of  Sight ;  and  that  it  k  aflerwarda 
tmufisned  to  moral  qualities  fay  an  aasoeiirting  pro- 

cess,  similar  to  that  which  combines  the  smell  of  a 
iwe  with  ita  beautiful  iorm  and  colour ;  or  which 
embellishes  our  native  spot  with  the  eharni.s  whicli 
it  borrows  from  the  pleasures  of  memory.  The  chief 
diflferenee  between  the  cases  here  mentioned,  con- 
msts  in  the  intimate  and  inseparable  imion,  which, 
in  the  hunum  &oe,  connects  soul  and  body  with  each 
other ;  a  union  to  which  nothing  completely  analo- 
gOQS  oconrs  in  any  other  association  iribatsoever. 

■  ■  Her  pore  aad  eloquent  blood 

^  Spoke  in  lier  cbeek^  and  so  dktlnctly  wioiq^t» 
That  one  might  nlmoet  lay  her  ikm^** 

To  the  peculiar  intimacy  of  this  connection  * 

(which,  as  long  as  the  beautiful  object  is  under  our 
survey,  blends  the  qualities  of  Matter  and  those  of 

Mind  in  one  common  perception)  it  seems  to  be 
owhig,  that  the  word  Beauty  comes,  in  process  of 

time,  to  be  applied  to  certain  moral  qualities  con- 
sidered abstractly.  *    The  qualities  which  are  thus^ 

*  Sudi,  too,  leens  to  have  been      opinioa  of  Cicero,  from 

the  following  passage,  which  coincides  remarkably,  in  more  re* 

fpects  than  one,  with  the  doctrine  maintained  in  the  text: 

Itaqu«  eorum  ipsorumy  qtut  adtpectu  untumtur^  nullum  aliud 
aaimal  pQlchriDudiaem,  venuitatem^  conveaientiaitt  partiam 
lebtit;  quam  siaiiUtodiiiem  natura  lalioqiie  ab  ocnKs  ad  ani- 
mum  transferens,  multo  etiam  magis  pulchritodinem,  constan- 

**  tiam,  ordinem  in  consiliis  factisque  conservandum  putat,  &c. 
&c.    Formam  quidem  ipsam,  Marce  tili,  et  tanquam  faciem 

^'  HooMti  videt;  qiue,  si  oculit  ceroeretor,  mirabiles  amorcs  (at 
ait  Plato)  excitaret  Mpieatis^^'-^De  Q^.       i.  ^ 
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exactly  those  which  it  gitefl  us  the  greateH:  delight 
to  406  exfmmsd  m  the  cQunteuuioe ;  *  or  meh  as 
hafe  a  tendency  (which  is  ihe  case  Tfith  variaus  a£> 

factions  of  the  mind)  to  improve  the  visiijJe  beauty 
which  the  ftatnm  ^duUt.  Is  it  sorpiising,  that» 
to  a  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to  apply  the 
epithet  Beautiful  to  the  smile  of  complaoeiioy  and 
kindness^  the  same  epithet  should  naturally  occur  as 
espvessbdy  efaaiacieristicid  of  the  dispasitioii  and 
temper,  which  it  is  the  study  of  Beauty  to  display, 
whai  solicitous  to  assume  her  most  moning  ibnn  ? 
Such  transitions  in  the  use  of  words  are  daily  ex- 
emplified in  ail  the  various  subjects  about  which 
language  is  ^ployed :  And,  in  the  present  instancct 
the  transition  is  so  easy  and  obvious,  that  we  are  at 
•  loss  to  say  which  is  the  litfial  and  which  the  me* 
taphorical  meaning. 

In  the  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  under  our 
consideration,  the  visible  objecty  if  it  is  not  the  pky- 
sical  cause f  fiinushes,  at  least,  the  occasion  of  the 
pleasure  we  feel  ;  and  it  is  on  tlie  eye  alone  that 
any  organic  unpression  is  supposed  to  be  made. 
Our  other  senses,  indeed,  frequently  contribute  to 
the  effect  *,  but  they  do  so  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  associating  principle,  when,  by  its 
means»  the  pleasures  originally  derived  from  them 
ase  Mended  and  identified  with  those  peculiar  to  ri^ 
sion. 

« 

fid6itm¥<^Xen^  Mm,  t4b.  lii.  cap«  x* 
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The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  aH  tJte 
lious  moral  and  intellectuii  enjoyments,  which,  hf 
combining  themselves  with  the  eflPects  <5f  coloMffS 
and  of  fonn^  may  embellish  the  original  beauties  o£ 
those  material  objects,  which,  wliile  tley  please  the 
eye^  exercise  the  understandmg,  awaken  the  fancy, 
or  touch  the  heart.    Hence,  to  a  botanist,  the  lux- 
ury of  a  garden,  where  everything  is  arranged  with 
s  view  to  his  fevonrite  study ;  hence,  to  the  poet, 
the  charms  of  a  romantic  retreat  j  hence,  to  every 
mind  alive  to  the  common  sympadnesof  nature,  the 
inspiring  influence  of  scenes  censecrated  to  the  me- 
mory  of  worth,  of  valour,  or  of  gemus. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  which  places,  in  so 
strong  a  light,  the  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
as  the  consent  of  all  mankind  in  applying  the  word 
Beautiful  to  Order,  to  iitness,  to  Utility,  to  Sym- 
metry ;  above  all,  to  that  ddll  and  oomprehenaive* 
ness,  and  unity  of  design,  which,  combining  a  mul- 
titude of  parts  into  one  agreeable  whole,  blend  the 
charms  of  variety  with  that  of  simplicity.    All  of 
theae  dremnstances  are  calculated  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  understanding  ;  but  as  this  pleasure  i»  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  the  eye^  they  are  uni- 
versally confounded  with  the  pleasing  qualities  which 
form  the  direct  objects  of  its  physical  perceptions.  * 
The  only  other  extenial  Kense,  to  the  otgeefta  of 
which  the  epithet  Beautiful  is  durectly  and  imme* 


^  1  shall  have  occasion,  in  another  Essay,  to  make  seme  addi- 
tional temaiks  on  Utility,  FitDw,  &Ct  consider^  in  their  r«U- 
tioa  to  the  idea  of  Beaaty« 
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diately  applied,  is  that  of  hearing.  But  this  use  of 
the  word  appears  to  me  Ip^be  plainly  iransUive^  aris- 
ing, in  part,  from  the  general  diipoaition  we  have 
to  apply  to  one  class  of  our  perceptions^  the  epithets 
strictly  appropriated  to  the  agreeable  qualities  per* 
ceived  by  another.  •  It  is  thus  we  speak  of  the  sqfl 
verdure  of  the  fields,  and  of  the  meet  song  of  the 
nightingale ;  t  and  that  we  sometimes  heap,  one 
upon  another,  these  hetOFqgmeous  epithets,  in  the 
same  description*  ' 

The  poverty  of  Itnguage  is  partly  the  cause  of 
this  ^  but  the  substitution  is,  at  the  same  time,  pleas- 
ingly expressive  to  the  fancy ;  and  its  incongruity  ia 
never  more  likely  to  escape  the  severe  examination 
of  the  judgment,  than  when  the  thing  we  wish  to 
describe  has  any  tendency  to  excite  rapture,  to  rouse 
enthusiasm,  or  even  to  inspire  gaiety. 

"  Dulce  rideDiem  Lala^en  amabo, 
Dulce  loqaeaiem.** 

^  Still  drink  dettdons  pobon  from  thy  eye.** 

•  A  very  cwioui  troMtiion  of  this  sort  is  remarked  by  Dr  Gil- 
Ilei,  in  a  note  upon'hitvenion  of  Aristotle's  Politics*  (JBuoflda^ 
oxvftu)*  *^'Tlie  ex|iKssiony'*saysbr Gillies,^  is  remarkable ;  the 
^  first  word,  denoting  what  h  pleasing  to  tbe  eye,  had  come  to 
**  denote  what  is'  a^eable  in  general ;  and  tbence,  joined  witb 
ax¥tfeu»  what  is  pleasing  to  hear.*'— >Vo]*  IL  p.  1  li,  2d  ed» 
f  ^  It  is  remarkable  th«t»  in  tome  langnagesy  so^  aad  jwef 
have  but  one  name.  DouXf  in  French,  signifies  soft  as  well  as 
"  sweet.    The  Latin  dukis  and  the  Italian  dofce  have,  in  many 
casesy  the  same  double  significatioD.'* — Burke,  Part  iv.  sect. 
32. 
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Periiaps  it  duqr  appeir  tb  mtatf  that  the  general 
analogy  of  these  transitions  is  sufficient,  6f  itself,  in* 
dep^odently  of  all  other  conaid^ntiolili^  to  i&cdoMt 
for  the  application  of  the  ward  Beauty  to  objects  qf 
hearing.   But  although  this  unalo^  oertaindy  goes 
a  considerable  way  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
it  by  no  meana  removea  the  difficulty  completely  i 
iiMMimnch  as  it  suggests  no  rauNm  why  the  epMhet 
Beautiful  should  be  applied  to  agreeable  soimds,  ra- 
ther than,  to  agreeable  tasteSf  or  to  agreeable  cdours. 
On  a  little  farther  eiamination^  however,  we  shall 
find  various  other  curctnnatancea  which  render  the 
transition  much  more  natural  and  much  more  philo* 
aophieal  in  the  case  before  us,  than  it  would  be  in 
any  other  class  of  our  perceptions. 

(I.)  The  picturesque  effect  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
^reerion)  wfaidi  cuistmi,  in  many  instances,  gives  to 
sounds^  Thus,  the  clack  of  a  mill,  heard  at  a  dia- 
taiice,  conjures  up  at  on<!e  ^  the  mind's  eye  the 
simple  and  cheerful  scene  which  it  announces  ^  and 
thnst  though  in'  an  incomparably  greater  degree, 
the  songs  which  delighted  our  childhood,  transport 
us  into  the  well^remembered  haunts  where  we  were 
accustomed  to  hear  tlieni.  Is  it  surprising,  that,  on 
such  occasions,  the  same  language  should  be  some* 
times  transfened  from  the  things  imagined,  to  those 
perceptions  by  which  the  imagination  was  awakened? 

(2.)  The  expresme  power  of  sounds  naturally 
pathetic. .  It  is  thus  that  the  word  Beauty,  which  is 
at  first  tranrferred  from  the  hce  to  the  mind,  comes 
to  be  re-transferred  from  the  mind  to  the  voice  ; 
more  especiaUy^  when  itstones.express  sudi  passions 
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it  m  have  bMi  led,  in  the  ttHttMrilready  eiD|pllaii. 

ed,  to  consider  as  beautiixil.  Such  a  transference^ 
wMch  is  at  all  tim^  euy  attd  ^obvioiiai  weaia  to  ha 

quite  unavoidable,  when  both  face  and  voice,  at  the 
flame  momeiit,  coo^ire  in  expiW8mg  the  mae  afi^ 
fection  or  emotion.  When  the  soft  tones  cf  female 
gentleness,  and  the  benignity  of  an  aQgel^flBlile9 
]teach  the  leait  iit  one  ttid  the  same  intlaart,  lim 
eiiiotion  which  is  felt,  and  the  object  by  which  it  is 
excited,  engage  liie  whde  of  oiir  attentkfti  ;  the  di« 
vei^sity  ^(  organs  by  which  the  effect  is  conveyed 
disappeim  altogether ;  and  laaguage  sportaneoaily 
combines,  under  one  common  term,  those  mixed 
attractions  which  are  abeady  UeiMted  and  united  in 
tlie  fancy.  Tlie  Deauty  of  a  musical  voice,  and  the 
Harmony  of  beaatitul  leatures,  are  acciurdingly  ex* 
fnressrons  so  congenial  to  our  faalnts  of  thinkuig  and 
of  feeling,  that  we  are  unconscious,  when  we  use 
them,  ofdlpartii]^  fhm  their  Utenl  or  priiaM 
port. 

Nor  is  the  eate  esaentially  diffinent  with  aome 

other  sounds  which,  in  consequence  of  early  habit, 
have  been  very  intimately  associated  with  the  plea- 
sures of  vision.  While  we  are  enjoying,  in  some 
&vourite  scene,  the  beauties  of  nature,  how  power- 
ftdly  do  the  murmur  of  fountains,  the  lowing  of  cat- 
tle, and  the  melody  birds,  enhance  the  deh^it  t 
and  how  irresistibly  are  we  led,  by  this  jomt  influ- 
ence of  rural  sights  and  rural  sounds,*'  to  con- 
found, in  our  conceptions  and  in  our  i^eedi,  these 
two  distinct  sources  of  our  pleasure !    If,  on  such 


OQcaaioiis^  the  impressioiis  produced  by  olgeets  <tf 


uigiii^ed  by 


Om^vl         oh  ia&  wautieul.  ^1 

SKght  predominate  so  far,  aa  to  reader  Beauty  aad' 
not  Htfiflony  or  Melody  the  genencnoKd ;  tliia  ifi 

no  more  than  might  be  expected,  from  the  principles 
fomerly  stated  with  re^ct  to  the  peculiar  coii* 
nection  between  the  Eye  and  the  power  of  Imagina- 
tion. 

The  tvinaferaiee  being  onoe  made  in  a  few  in* 
ataocesy  the  subsequent  extension  of  the  lena 
Beanty  to  ninaical  eompoaition,  And  to  all  other  cm, 
in  which  the  ear  is  concemedi  will  not  appear  won* 
4erftd  to  thoae  who  have  been  aoeuatomed  to  study 
the  natural  proceedings  of  the  Mind,  as  exhibited  in 
ihe  dimaified  ^Ucatkmaof  Language. 

(3.)  The  significant  power  of  sounds,  in  conse- 
qpience  of  cravention^  q»eech.  In  this  way,  they 
every  moment  present  pictures  to  the  hna^nation; 
and  we  apply  to  the  description,  as  to  the  thing  de» 
icribed  (iritli  hardly  any  conaciousnesa  of  speaking 
figuratively),  such  words  as  Uveljff  glowing^  bminous^ 
spbndkff  pkkaresque.  Hence  an  obvious  account 
(as  will  be  afterwards  stated  more  fully)  of  the 
application  of  the  e^thet  Beautiful  to  Poetry;  and 


hence  also  (if  the  circumstances  already  suggested 
should  not  be  thought  sufficient  for  the  purpose)  an 
additional  reason  for  its  application  to  Music ;  the 
wOural  expression  of  which  is  so  often  united  with 

of  her  nster  ait*  . . 
These  different  circumstances,  when  combined 
mlh  the  general  causes,  which,  in  other  instance^ 
produce  transitive  uses  of  words,  account  sufficiently, 
an  my  opiniont  for  the  exdurive  restriction  (among 
^ur  di&rent  external  senses)  of  the  term  £eauty  to 
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the  objects  of  Sight  and  of  Hearing.  To  ibe  fore- 
going  cQBsideratipiis,  however,  I  must  not  omit  to 
addt  as  a  cause  conspiring  very  powerfiilly  to  the 
same  end,  the  intimate  association,  which,  in  pur  ap- 
ptehensioiis,  is  fmned  betveeti  tihe  Elye  and  the 
Ear,  .as  the  great  inlets  of  our  acquired  knowledge  ^ 
at  the  only'  me^  by  which  difibrent  Minds  can 
communicate  together  ;  and  as  the  organs  by  which 
we  receive  from  tbematerial  world  ibe  two  daitiea  of 
pleasures,  which,  while  they  surpass  all  the  rest  in. 
variety  and  in  duration,— «re  the  most  completely 
removed  from  the  grossness  of  ^anfanal  indulgeiiciv 
and  the  most  nearly  allied  to  th^  eiyoymeuts  of  the 
intellect.  The  unoonsdoiisness  we  have,  in  hoUk 
(^ese  senses,  of  any  local  impression  on  our  bodily 
fivme,  may,  peibaps,  help  to  explam  the  peouliaQ 
iadlity  with  which  their  perceptions  blend  them- 
selves with  other  pleasmes  of  a  nmk  still  nohlor  and 
more  refined. — It  is  these  two  classes,  accordingly, 
of  organical  pleasuses,  which  fail  exclusively  under 
the  cognizance  of  that  power  of  intellectual  Taste, 
which  I  propose  ailerwards  to  examine  i  and  for  the 
analyus  of  which,  this  disquimtion,  concerning  some 
of  the  most  important  of  its  appropriate  olg^cts^ 
seemed  to  me  to  form  a  necessary  preparation* 

U  the  view  of  the  subject  now  given  be  just,  we 
are  at  once  relieved  from  all  the  mystery  into  wbidi 
philosophers  have  been  insensibly  led,  in  then* 
theories  of  Beautyt  by  too  servile  an  acquiescence  in 
the  exploded  conclusions  of  the  ancient  schools  con* 
cerning  General  Ideas.  Instead  of  searching  ibr 
^e  common  idea  pr  enence  wbich  the  wordBeauigr 
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denotes,  wlien  applied  to  ooloiin,to  forms,  to  scnnids, 
to  Gompositions  in  verse  and  prose,  to  mathematical 
tbeoireiiis,  and  to  moral  qu&ies,  oor  attmtion  is 

directed  to  the  natural  history  of  the  Human  Mind, 


Mm 

apeech.  The  particular  exemplifications  which  I 
htLve  ctBexed  of  my  general  principle,  may  probably 
be  exceptionable  in  various  instances ;  biit  I  cannot 
help  rtfttti^riny  myself  with  the  belief,  that  the  prin« 
ciple  itself  will  bear  examination.— Some  objections 
to  it»  which  I  can  easily  anticipate,  may  perhaps  be 
m  part  obviated  by  the  following  remarks. 

Although  I  liave  endeavoured  to  shew  that  our 
first  notiona  of  Beauty  are  derived  irom  colours^  at 
neither  follows,  that,  in  those  complex  ideas  of  the 
Beautiful  which  we  are  afterwards  ledtofonn  in  the 
progress  of  our  experience,  this  quality  must  neces- 
rarily  enteras  a  component  part ;  nor,  where  it  does 
so  enter,  that  its  effect  must  necessarily  predominate 
over  that  of  all  the  others.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  in  what  manner  its  efiect 
comes  to  be  gradually  supplanted  by  those  pleasures 
of  a  higher  cast,  with  which  it  is  combined ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  apply  to  the  joint 
result  the  language  which  this  mm  subordinate, 
and  seemingly  unessential  ingredient,  originally  sug- 
gested. It  is  by  a  imcess  somewhat  sunihir,  that 
the  mental  attractions  of  a  beautiful  woman  supplant 
those  of  her  person  in  the  heart  ol  her  lover ;  and 
that,  when  the  former  have  the  good  fortune  to  snr- 
yive  the  latter,  they  appropriate  to  themselves,  by  an 
jmipmieptible  mets^hor,  that  language,  which,  in  its 


wm/twrnmam^P  Buayi. 

eiWi  A  ^ery  pleasing  arrangement  of  Nature  is  ex- 
hibited ;  tl^e  nHnfeitB  of  Mind  whifib  ijumriUir 
stole,  in  t^Ke  first  iiutanae,  iihw  flattering  epithets 
fl^iipb  are  desciriptijre  of  m  fair  extmiar^  now  laeatar*- 
ing  tkttr  iMmymd  cnlwilulniHBta,  nd  Viifffiing 
^ve,  in  the  eye  of  amjiigid  affedioB*  that  Beauiy 
ipjwbihas  iong  pmahnJ  to  twciy  other. 

Xh^  j^rogrjess  just  remarked,  in  the  instance  of 
'  CsikiiitK  adiPka  ^ an  easy  aad  coiflete  iUimlratiiiig 
in  the  gradual  transference  of  the  painter's  adniir^ 
tion  (in  poopoiatkni  aa  his  laate  is  extwssd  aad  im* 
proved),  from  the  merely  orgaiiical  charms  of  his 
•rty  to  its  snHimftr  baantifls.  It  is  not  that  ha  is 
less  delighted  «th  beauti&l  oolouring  than  befoce  | 
hiit  beoauie  hia  [maflrinatiftn  can  eaailv  suDobi  its 
ahaence,  mhn  a«ceUeBcies  of  «  supeiior  Mdhar  an* 
ipig^  his  attention.  *    It  is  for  the  same  noason,  that 

•  inaateriy  iketeh  widi  ciialk,  or  with  a  pcBcfly 

to  a  fOBCtised  eye,  a  pleasure  to  which  nothing 

£naU  faa  adUlad  by  die  hand  of  a  eesunaii  artist  s 

and  that  thfd  relics  of  ancient  statuary,  which  are 
belield  inth  flomoanitiaa  indiffisrance  b¥  the  Fuhsar 

of  all  countries,  are  sun  eyed  by  men  of  cultivated 
laate  nridiatill  gieater  rapture^  than  the  fonas  which 
live  on  the  glowing  canvas  of  the  painter. 

iienoey  too^  it  happens,  that»  in  the  progiesaof 
Taste,  the  word  Beantifiil  comaa  to  be  more  pecu* 
liarly  appro]^aated  (at  least  by  critics  and  philoso- 
phy) to  BeaH^  in  its  OMist  eonplkatod  and 

a  See  Note  (Y.) 
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preiBve  fomi.  In  this  sense  we  plainly  understand 

it,  when  we  speak  of  a)ialj/6uig  beauty.  To  Colour, 
«nd  to  the  other  simple  elements  which  enter  into 
its  composition,  although  we  may  still,  with  the  most 
unexceptioDable  propriety,  spgiy  this  epithet,  we 
more  commonly  (as  &r  as  I  am  Me  to  judge)  apply 
the  epithet  pleasing^  or  some  equivalent  expression. 

I  shall  only  remaik  fiurdier,  on  this  head,  that,  in 
the  imitative  arts,  the  most  beautifid  colours,  when 
they  are  out  of  fdace,  or  when  they  do  not  hanno-  * 
nize  with  each  other,  produce  an  effect  which  is  pecu- 
liarly offisnsiye ;  and  that,  in  articles  of  dress  or  of 
furniture,  a  passion  for  gaudy  decoration  is  justly  re« 
fardidastha  aymptm  of  a  taste  £«  the  Baaulifiil» 
which  i^  destined  never  to  pass  the  first  stage  of  in- 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH.  - 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT.— OBJj&CTIONS  TO 
A  THEORT  OF  BEAUTY  PROPOSED  BT  FATHER  BUF- 

Fl£&  AND  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


jBefore  concluding  these  disquisitions  concerning 
the  influence  of  Assoeiation  on  our  ideas  of  die 
Beautiful,  I  think  it  proper  to  take  some  notipe  of 
e  theory  upon  the  «ubject»  adi^ted  by  two  very  end- 
nent  men^  Father  Buffier  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
according  to  which  we  are  taught,  that  ^*  the  effi»ct 

of  Beauty  depends  on  Habit  alone ;  the  most 
"  customary  form  in  each  species  of  things  being  in- 
M  variably  the  most  beautiful.*' 

"  A  beautiful  nose,''  for  example  (to  borrow  Mr 
Smith's  short,  but  mnsterly  iilustration  of  Buffier'a 
principle), is  one  that  is  neither  very  long  nor  very 

short ;  neither  very  straight  nor  very  cropked ; 

•*  but  a  sort  of  middle  among  all  these  extremes,  and 
less  different  from  any  onp  of  them,  than  of 
them  are  from  one  another.  It  is  die  form  which 
nature  seems  to  have  aimed  at  in  them  all ;  which, 
however,  she  deviates  from  in  a  great  variety  of 
waysy  and  very  rarely  hits  e^^actiy,  but  to  which 
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^^$Si  thetedevislMnit  still  bear  a  very  strong  resem- 

«^  hlanrr.  Tn  each  species  of  creatures,  what 

^  is  most  beantifiil  been  the  strongest  chameters  of 
^'  the  general  fabric  of  the  species,  and  has  the 
^  strongest  resemblanoe  to  the  greater  part  of  the 

individuals  with  which  it  is  classed.  Monsters, 

on  the  contnury,  or  what  is  perfectly  defonned, 
^  are  always  most  singidar  aad  odd,  and  have  the 
^^  least  resemblance  to  the  generality  of  that  species 
V  to  which  they  beknig*   And  thus,  the  bean^  of 

each  species,  though,  in  one  sense,  the  rarest  of 
M  all  things,  beeause  few  individnals  hit  the  middle 

form  exactly,  yet,  in  another,  is  the  most  common^ 

because  all  the  deviations  from  it  resemble  itnum 
*•  than  they  resemble  one  another.*'  • 

The  same  opinion  has  been  since  stated  ii^  much 
stnmger  and  more  explicit  terms,  by  a  stall  higher 
authority  than  Buffier,— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

^  £fery  species,'*  he  observes,  of  the  animal 
5*  as  well  as  the  vegetable  creation,  may  be  said  to 
^  have  a  fixed  or  determinate  form,  towards  which 

•*  Nature  is  continually  inclining,  like  various  lines 
terminating  in  the  centre  ^  and,  as  these  lines  all 
^  eiess  the  eratre,  though  only  one  passes  througli 
^  any  other  point,  so  it  will  be  &und,  that  perfect 
^beauty  is  oftener  produced  by  nature  thande- 


f*  formity :  I  do  not  mean  than  deibrmity  in  ge« 
^  nend,  but  than  any  one  kind  of  defonnity.  To 
instance,  in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature,  the  line 
f*  that  feima  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiM  when 

^  Theory  of  Moral  Seutimeatt. 
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.  it  is  stxaight.  Tbis»  theui  is  tba  iswtml  form* 
^  wbiob  is  ofteMT  iiMmd  thin  eitlier  oonesfe,  octO!^ 
vext  or  any  other  irregular  form  that  shall  he  pro* 
fornix  4i  we  aie  dim  num  aeeartcmed  to 
ty  than  to  defomity»  we  may  conclude  that  to  bo 
the  fMon  ivhy  we  ^iprare  Md  admiie  it»  aa  vro 
approve  and  admire  customs  and  fashions  of  dress, 
lor  no  other  reaaoft  than  that  we  aie  oaed  to 

^*  them  ;  so  that,  though  habit  and  cujitom  cannot 
%t  Ka  ttud  to  be  thn  cause  oi  beantv*  it  is  cerfcainlv 
the  cause  of  our  liking  it :  And  I  have  no  dovbt^ 
if  we  were  more  used  to  deformity  thaa 
bfianty,  dcfonnity  would  then  lose  tho  ides  now 
annexed  to  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty ;  as  if  the 
whole  world  shottldsgree»  thst  jfes  nd  no  shoald 
^  change  their  meaning  ^  i^es  would  then  deny,  and 
^  HO  would  affirm."  * 

As  this  theory  has  plainly  taken  its  rise  from  a 
miscoDosptiim  of  the  manner  in  whioh  the  princq^ 
of  Association  operates,  the  objections  to  it  whieh  I 
have  to  otEut  form  a  tiAiJirftl  flfvmnl  th^  diicymH 
sions  mrtamed  in  the  praoeding^diqite. 

Amooag  these  otiyectiDns,  what  strikes  mjfself  with 
die  gresteit  fixreo  i8,-f4fast,  granting  die  disory  to 
bejusty  so  &r  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  at  all  touch  the 
main  diffienlty  it  profiBHes  to  naelfo.  Admittng 
it  to  be  a  hct  (as  I  very  readily  do,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  propodidai  is  Mpininod  by  BeyasUb), 
^  That  in  each  species  of  things^  the  most  custom- 
it  ary  Ibrm  is  the  most  beanti^ )"  and  SMpposjagt 

•  Idler,  No.  St.  See  alao  Reynolds't  Work»  by  Malone,  U 

edit.  p.  237.  I 
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for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  fact  warranted 
the  irery  iUoguml  inferraoe,  That  the  e£fect  of 
**  Beauty  in  that  species  depends  on  habit  alone 
tile  ^entiou  still  remains  to  be  answered  ^  on  what 
^pnMiple  do  we-protumnce  tlie  Beantjr  of  one  spedm 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  another  ?  To  satisfy  the 
'tdkditiioiiiB  of  the  ptiblem,  it  ift  obrioosty  necessary, 
tiot  only  to  shew  how  one  Rose  comes  to  be  consi- 
dered  as  nme  beautiful  than  another  Rose ;  one 
Peacock  as  more  beautiful  than  another  Peacock ; 
iMe  Woman  as  mcHre  beautiful  than  another  Woman  ( 
but  to  explain  why  the  Rose  is  pronounced  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  Dandelion,  the  Peacock 
MKbeantifta  than  the  Stoik,  and  a  Beoatifnl  Wo- 
man to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Nature's  handywork. 
To  aoeh  qneslions  as  Aese,  the  theoiy  of  Reynfdds 
does  not  fumidi  even  the  shadow  of  a  reply. 

Hub,  howerar»  is  not  the  only  objection  to  idtich 
it  is  liable.  When  applied  to  account  for  the  com- 
parative Beauty  of  diffsrent  things  qf  the  same 
kmd^  h  w91  be  fimnd  aiftogiedier  unsatisfactory  and 
erroneous* 

in  proof  of  this  asseition,  it  is  abnost  suffieient  to 

mention  the  consequence  to  which  it  obviously  and 
necessarily  leads^  according  to  die  acknowledgment 
of  its  ingenious  authors  ; — That  no  individual  object 
is  fitted  to  give  jkmaae  to  the  spectator,  previous  to 
a  course  of  comparative  obiici  vations  on  a  number  of 
other  obrjects  of  the  same  kind*  It  will  afbrwarda 
appear,  that,  in  adopting  this  idea,  Buffier  and  Key- 
nolds  have  confounded  the  principle  of  Taste  (which 
is  an  acquired  power^  implying  comparison  and  re* 
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flrrtiim)  -mth  rmr  nitiiml  mnimptihilify  nf  rhn  plan 

ing  effect  which  Beauty  produces.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  of  more  importance  to  remack,  that  iiei* 
ther  of  those  jmters  ha*  attempted  to  any  rea^ 
sou  why  a  pleading  efifect  should  be  connected- witjh 
those  qpiaiities  wbksb,  are  most  eomrncmly  to  be  obi- 
served  in  nature  ^  and,  therefore,  granting  that  the 
general  iact  omresponda  with  their  statement,  it 
mains  to  be  considered,  whether  particular  objects 
are  perceived  to  be  Beautifult  in  coBsaqnenoe  of 

their  coincidence  with  those  aiTangements  at  which 
Nature  appears  to  aim  ^  or  whether  our  perception  of 
this  coincidence  be  not  a  subeeqnent  discovery,  foond* 
ed  on  a  comparison  of  her  productions  with  some  no- 
tions of  Beanty  previously  formed*  To  say,  iritli 
Reynolds,  that we  approve  and  admire  Beauty,  be- 
cause  we  are  more  accustomed  to  it  than  Defer- 

mity  y  as  we  approve  and  admire  customs  and  fii- 
shions  of  dress,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
we  are  used  to  them,"  is  manifestly  an  imperfect 
solution  ot  the  difficulty.  Even  in  the  article  oi  dressv 
it  is  not  custom  alone,  but  the  example  of  those 
whom  we  look  up  to  as  patterns  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
—that  is,  it  is  not  the  custom,  of  the  many,  but 
the  fashion  of  the  few,  which  has  the  chief  in- 
fluenee  on  our  judgments ;  and*  consequently,  ad- 
mitting (what  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  yield) 
that  one  mode  of  dress  is,  in  itself,  as  beautiful  ai 
another,  this  concession  would  only  afford  an  addi* 
.  tional  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  afworiating 
principle,  without  proving  anything  in  favour  of 
that  conclusion  which  lieynolds  wishes  to  eftfahlish; 
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Nor  is  the  instaEiioe  of  monstroiis  animd  produc- 
tumsi  appealed  to  by  Buffier,  more  in  point.  The 
disgust  wUeh  they  exeile  seems  to  arise  pindpally 
from  some  idea  of  pain  or  sufiering  oonnected  with 
their  existmce;  or  from  the  obrions  unfitness  of  the 
structure  of  the  individual  ^or  the  destined  purposes 
his  spedes.   No  siitular  emotion  is  excited  by  an 
analogous  appearance  in  the  vegetable^  or  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdoms;  or  even  Iqr  those  phenomena  whieb 
contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  our  past  experience, 
with  respect  to  Nature's  most  obvious  and  familiar 
laws.    What  occurrence  so  constancy  presented  to 
our  senftes  a^  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies !  yet  ndbody 
erar  thought  of  applying  to  it  the  epithet  beautifidt 
The  rise  of  a  column  of  smoke  is  a  comparative  i*a- 
rity  ;  and  yet  how  often  has  it  amused  the  eye  of  the 
infant,  of  the  painter,  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  philo-, 
sopher ! — ^Although  the  human  form  be  necessarily 
iGxedy  by  its  own  gravity,  to  the  surface  of  this  globe, 
how  beautiful  are  those  pictures  of  ancient  poetry, 
in  which  the  Gods  are  represented  as  transporting 
themselves,  at  pleasure,  between  earth  and  .heaven  1 
Even  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  in  attempting  to 
amplify  the  graces  of  a  favourite  Hero,  has  reserved 
tor  the  fattt  place  in  the  dimax,  an  attitude  suggested 
by  this  imaginary  attribute  of  the  heathen  divinities. 

A  station,  liko  the  heralrJ  Mercury, 
"  New  lighted  oa  a  hcftvea-kiiiiog  hiiU" 

A  still  more  obvious  example,  leading  to  the  same 
conclusion,  may  be  drawn  fhnn  the  agreeable  effects 

of  lights  and  colours  ;  the  very  appearances  fiwn 

which  1  conceive  our  Urst  notions  of  beauty  are  de- 
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rived.  Few,  I  presume,  will  venture  to  assert,  tiiat 
k  ia  altogedn  owing  to  csstooiy  tkat  the  ojre  ib* 

lights  to  repose  itself  on  the  soft  verdure  of  a  field  ) 
or  that  thdie  is  nothing  naturally  attniettfo  in  Iho 
splendid  illuminations  of  mmamr.  Prom  the  re^i- 
lar  vicisntttdes  of  day  oiyi  of  night,  custom  (if  no- 
dung  els0wmtoopafite)ihouldeBtttiedMiiballi, 
in  the  same  degree,  to  the  appellation  of  BeaotiM  ^ 
bat  mikf  oattninly,  Iw  not  been  the  judgmeitf  of 
mankind  in  any  age  of  the  world.  *^  Truly  the  light 
ia  swFeety  ind  it  ia  a  pleoBant  thmg  ftr  the  eyes  to 

behold  the  sun.*' 

The  critidama  whidi  I  have  hasarded  on  the  g/e^ 

culatiofis  of  these  writers  do  not  afiect  the  certainty, 
nor  detract  fnmi  the  importance  of  the  assumpti(»i 
on  which  tibey  proeeed.  The  only  pomt  in  dKspute 
is,  whether  individual  objects  please  in  consequence 
of  thehr  approsumation  to  the  nsoal  feran  and  oo^ 
loan  of  Nature  j  or  whether  Nature  herself  is  not 
ptoneunced  to  be  Beautifid,  in  eonseqpenee  of  the 
regular  profusion  in  which  she  exhibits  forms  and 
oolottrs  intrinsically  pleasing?  Upon  either  soppoai^ 
tion,  great  praise  is  due  to  those  who  have  so  happi- 
ly illustrated  the  ^xx^sa  by  which  taste  is  guided  in 
the  study  of  ideal  beauty ;  a  process  which  Reynolds 
must  be  allowed  to  have  traced  and  described  with 
admirable  sagacity,  even  by  anch  as  think  the  meat 
lightly  of  the  metaphysical  doctrine  which  he  haa 
blended  with  Ua  statement  of  the  fiMSt. 

I  must  own,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  without  some 
snrprise  I  first  read  the  Essay  in  which  the  opinien 
I  have  now  been  controverting  is  proposed  by  this 
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great  artiat.   To  hsve  fimnd  ihe  same  paradox  in 

the  works  of  an  abstract  philosopher,  however  dis- 
tinguished Bnr  ingenuity  and  learning,  would  Imve 
been  entirely  of  a  piece  with  the  other  extravagan- 
ciaa  which  abound  in  books  of  science ;  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  the  genuine  enthusiasm  with  which 
Reynolds  appears  to  haye  enjoyed  the  Beauties,  both 
of  Nature  and  of  Art,  with  the  belief,  that  if 
Beauty  were  as  rare  as  deformity  now  is,  and  de- 
formity as  prevalent  us  actual  Beauty,  these  words 
would  entirely  change  their  present  meanings,  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  word  i/es  might  be- 
come a  negative,  and  no  an  m  conse- 
^<  quence  of  a  general  convention  among  mankind/* 
The  truth  has  probably  been,  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  Reynolds  (as  too  often  happens  to  all  men  in 
the  more  serious  concerns  of  life),  a  prepossession  in 
fiwour  of  a  particular  cmidusion,  added  verisimili- 
tude to  the  premises  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  consequence ;  and  that  a  \mg  experience  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  maxim  which  it  was  his  lead- 
ing object  to  reconpnend,  blinded  him  to  the  db- 
surdity  of  the  theory  which  he  employed  to  support 
jt«  * 

•  See  Note  (Z.) 
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ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL, 
PART  SECOND. 

ON  TU£  BEAUTIFUL,  WHEN  PllESENTED  TO  TU£ 
rOWEB  OF  IMAGINATION. 

I'uoM  the  account  given  of  Conception  in  my  Ana- 

*    lyait  of  the  inteUeelual  £ieultie8»  *  it  appears,  Aat 

He  have  a  power  of  reprewUing  to  ourselves  the 
abwot  otQects  of  our  fierceptiotn,  mA  aJba  the  aen»» 
tions  which  we  remember  to  have  felt,  i  can  pic^ 
Uur€  0114  foK  eyawipky  in  my  om  irai4*-<Kr  (to  ex« 

press  myself  without  a  uictaphoi)  I  can  think  upm 
aay  remarkaUe  buiUUBg^  or  any  coauurkablo 
with  whieh  I  am  fimUiarly  acquainted.  I  can,  iB 
like  maimer  (though  by  no  means  with  the  same 
distinctness  and  steadiness),  think  of  the  Smell  of  a 
Rose,  of  the  Taste  of  a  Pine- Apple,  or  of  the  Sound 
of  a  Trumpet.  In  consequence  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  this  power,  which  extend  to  the  provinces 
of  all  the  different  Senses,  the  old  English  writers 
(after  the  example  of  the  schpohnen)  frequeiitly  diso 

♦  Sep  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  h 

II 
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tfaifuli  k  bjr  ibe  title  of  Snuus  Comrnmis^  a  phrase 

which  they  en^loy  precisely  in  the  same  acceptation 
ill  wUdi  Ixm  the  ytard  CoBoeplioii.  it  is  in  this 
way  that  the  phiase  common  sense  (which  has  now 
80  many  other  neanings,  both  popular  and  pUtloao* 
phical)  is  ^ployed  by  Sir  John  Davis,  in  hi£  Poem 
en  the  Inunintality  of  the  Soul ;  by  Dr  Oukmth, 
in  his  Tieatiae  of  Inunutable  Morality ;  and  by 
jDaiiy  othen,  both^  an  earlier  and  of  a  later  date. 

To  the  peculiar  ease  and  vivacity  with  which  we 
can  vecal  the  percq[rti<ma  of  Sights  it  is  owin^ 
that  our  thoughts  are  incomparably  more  frequently 
jocoupied  in  such  visual  represenkUionSf  than  in  con« 
ceiving  Sbnells,  Tastes,  or  Sounds ;  and  that,  when 
we  think  of  these  last  sensatiims,  we  generally  strive 
to  lay  hold  of  them  by  means  of  some  visible  object 
with  which  they  are  associated*  I  can  easily,  for 
eiample,  think  of  the  form  and  colour  of  a  Rose, 
with  little  or  no  idea  of  its  smell ;  but  when  I  wish 
to  coneeive  the  smeU  as  distinctly  as  possible,  I  find 
that  the  most  effectual  means  I  can  use,  is  to  con- 
eeive  the  flower  itself  to  be  presented  to  my  eye. 
The  sense  of  Sight,  accordingly,  maintains  the  same 
;p«-eminence  over  our  other  senses,  in  furnishing  ma- 
terials to  the  power  of  Conception,  that,  in  its  actual 
exercise,  belongs  to  it,  as  the  great  channel  of  our 
Acquired  information,  and  the  habitnd  medhm  of 
our  intensourse  with  things  external.  If  there  be 
any  diflference  between  th6  two  case^  its  pre-emi- 
nence is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  former  than  in 
llie  latter. 

Xu  treating  of  the  Beauty  of  Perceptible  Objects, 
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I  hsve  alresdy  endeBvmned  to  explam  liovr  tihis  word 
comes  to  be  applied  to  qualities  specifically  and  essen- 
tially diflferent  from  each  other,  in  eoueqiieDce  of 
the  indivisible  simplicity  of  the  emotion  which  they 
exdte  in  the  mind,  while  they  are  jnesented  to  it  at 
one  and  the  same  moment.  The  solution  is  more 
obvioudy  satisfiustory,  where  theae  qualitiea  prodnce 
their  effect  through  the  same  common  channel  of 
Vision ;  and  this  they  do  in  every  caae,  but  that  of 
the  beauties  which  we  are  supposed  to  perceive  by 
the  organ  of  Hearing.  There^  it  must  be  owned* 
the  former  principles  do  not  apply  in  all  thmr  ex- 
tent ;  but  to  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  their 
application  to  thia  class  cf  our  pleasures,  a  wiety  c£ 
peculiaiities  were  mentioned  as  characteristical  of 
Sounds,  which  seem  to  place  their  beauties  nearly  mi 
a  footing  with  those  more  immediately  attached  to 
the  perceptions  of  the  eye.  The  same  bbaervatioiie 
hold  still  more  completely  with  respect  to  the  cor* 
responding  Conceptions  of  these  different  qualitaea. 
The  features  of  a  Beautiful  Woman  ;  the  amiable  af- 

which  accord  with  this  expression,  however  intimate- 
ly connected  in  pur  thoughts  when  the  object  is  be- 
fore us,  are  united  still  more  completely,  when  the 
power  of  Conception  (the  S^nsus  Communis  of  the 
intellect)  attempts  to  grasp  them  all  in  one  combina- 
tion. In  this  last  case,  too,  it  is  t/ie  picture  alone 
which  strcmgly  and  permanently  fixes  the  attention ; 
and  its  agreeable  poncomitants  add  to  the  effect  ra- 
ther by  the  association  of  fugitive  impressions  or  feel* 
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ings,  than  by  that  of  Conceptions^  on  which  we  are 
able  steadily  to  dwell. 

The  manner  in  which  Conception  is  subsei'vient 
to  Lnag^natiioii,  and  the  grounds  of  that  conspicuous 
iand  prominent  place  which,  in  all  the  crccitlons  of 
the  latter  power,  is  invariably  occupied  by  images 
borrowed  from  Sight,  have  been  already  suffidently 
explained.  It  is  from  the  sense  of  i^ight,  according- 
ly (as  wauB  formi^ly  remarked),  that  Imagination  has 
derived  its  name  ^  and  it  is  extremely  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  to  this  power,  and  to  the  nearly  allied 
one  of  Fancy,  the  epithet  Beautiful  has  exclusively 
been  applied  among  Jl  our  various  intellectual  facul- 
ties. We  speak  of  a  beautiful  imagination,  and  a 
beautiful  £uicy ;  and  to  the  poet,  who  is  supposed  to 
unite  both,  we  ascribe  a  beautiful  genius. 

But  it  18  not  to  visible  things^  nor  to  conceptions 
derived  by  any  of  our  senses  from  the  viaterial  world, 
that  the  province  of  Imagination  is  confined.  We 
may  judge  of  this  from  that  coinbiiuition  of  intellec- 
tual gratifications  which  we  receive  through  the  me- 
dium of  Poetry  ;  an  art  which  addresses  itself,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  ear ;  but  which  aspires  to  unite 
with  the  organic  charm  of  numbers,  whatever  plea- 
sures imagination  is  able  to  supply.  These  plea- 
fltures  (as  I  have  elsewhere  observed)  are  as  various 
as  the  objects  of  human  thought,  and  the  sources  of 
human  happiness.  All  the  beauties  of  external 
nature"  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  here  a  few 
sentences  firom  another  work) ;  all  that  is  amiable 
•*  or  interesting,  or  respectable  in  human  character  ; 

all  that  excites  and  engages  our  benevolent  afic^- 
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^*  tionfl ;  all  those  tratfas  which  make  the  hevt  AmI 

itself  better  and  more  happy  ;-^aU  these  supply  ma- 
teriali^  out  of  whidi  the  poet  fams  and  peoples  a 
world  of  his  own,  where  no  inconveniencies  damp 
our  eigoymrat^  and  where  no  ahadea  darken  our 
,  prospects.'* 

The  measured  composition  in  which  the  poet 
**  expresses  himself,  is  only  one  of  the  means  which 
he  employs  to  please*   As  the  delight  which  he 
conveys  to  the  imaginatfen  is  heightened  by  the 
*^  other  agreeable  impressions  which  he  can  unite  in 
^*  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  he  studies  to  bestow, 
**  upon  the  medium  of  communication  which  he  em- 
ploys,  all  the  various  beauties  of  which  it  is  soa- 
ceptible.    Among  these,  the  harmony  of  numbera 
is  not  the  least  powerM ;  for  its  effect  iaconstantp 
and  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  plea- 
*^  sures  which  language  produces.   A  succession  of 
"  agreeable  perceptions  is  kept  up  by  the  organical 
etiect  of  words  upon  the  ear,  while  they  infona 
the  understanding  by  thenr  per^cuity  and  pre* 
cisiou,  or  please  the  imagination  by  the  pictures 
V  they  suggest,  or  toueh  the  heart  by  the  aasocia* 
tions  they  awaken.    Of  all  these  charms  of  laa« 
guage  the  poet  may  avail  himself;  andtheyaieall 
so  many  instruments  of  his  art«    To  the  ^liloso- 
pher,  or  to  the  orator,  they  may  occaskmal^  be 
of  use ;  and  to  both  they  must  be  constantly  t^o  fai^ 
an  objject  of  study,  that  nothing  may  occur  in  their 

compositions  which  may  distract  the  attention,  by 
offending  either  the  ear  or  the  taste:  but  the 
poet  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  negative 
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praise*  Beasure  is  the  end  of  his  art ;  and  the 
•*ino!i5  nunvercms  tlie  flource^  of  it  whk*  he  cm 

open,  the  greater  wHl  be.  the  e&et  produced  by 
^  &e  dSnrtb  ttf  his  genius.''  * 

lib  my  own  mind,  the  above  passage  eippears  to 
tlirdw  «  sthmg  light  on  the  subject  iM^ch  is  nnder 
our  consideration  at  present.  In  the  same  manner 
in  whidi  the  Etfe  (while  we  actually  look  atmad 
upon  nature)  attaches  to  its  appropriate  objects  no 
gteat  •  variety  of  pleaatues,  both  physical  and  moral; 
so  to  the  poet,  Language  serves  as  a  common  chan- 
nel or  oigaa  for  unitiiig  all  the  agreeable  impres- 
sions of  which  the  senses,  the  understanding,  and 
the  heart,  are  ansciqptible :— And  as  the  word  Beat^y 

is  naturally  transferred  from  colours  and  forms  to 
the  other  pleasing  qualities  which  may  be  associated 
^flrith  these,  and  to  the  various  moral  qualiHes  of 
whidi  they  may  be  expresdve ;  so  the  same  word  is 
insensiUy  extended  from  those  images  which  foitm 
at  once  the  characteristical  feature,  and  the  most  fas- 
cinating charm  of  poetry,  to  the  numbeileaB  other 
sources  of  delight  which  it  opens,  t 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Beautiful  becomes  thus 

•  Eiemeuto  of  the  PhHoscyphy  of  the  Hainan  Mind,  Vol.  L 
t  Of  the  rektfon  which  the  chenn  of  BriMfsfSil  Imagery  hens 

Lo  the  other  pleasures  of  whictf  language  is  the  vclucle,  CowJey 
seems  (o  have  forroed  an  idea,  equally  poetical  and  just,  in  the 
following  airaile,  which  he  applies  to  the  copious  and  figurative 
eloquence  of  his  friend  Dr  Sprat. 

**  U  doc*?,  hke  Thames,  the  best  of  livers^  glide 
And  his  blight  fancy,  all  the  way, 
DoeS|  like  the  Miwliine,  io  it  play." 

Ode  to  tlte  Royai  Society. 
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infinitriy  more  general  dum  befcm ;  and,  of  couna^ 

the  objects  of  Taste  are  infinitely  multiplied*  Jm 
treatingt  aooordingly,  of  that  inteUectnal  povrer 
(which  I  propose  to  do  in  another  Essay),  I  shall  cour 
fine  my  atteortaen  chieiSyto  Poetical  Tmle  ;  not  on- 
ly because  it  embraces  a  far  wider  r^mge  of  Beauties 
than  any  other»  but  as  it  prampposes  a  oertain  de- 
gree of  Taste  in  the  more  confined  and  less  liberal 
arts  ^  while  it  impiies»  iu  a  fiu:  jpreater  degree  than 
any  of  them,  that  cmnbination  of  the  best  gifts  of 
the  head  and  heart  which  is  expressed  in  our  hm- 
guage  by  the  word  SmU.  The  process,  at  the  same 
time,  by  which  Taste  is  formed,  in  all  its  various  ap- 
plications, will  be  found  to  be  explicable  on  the  same 
common  principles. 

Another  reason  for  selecting  the  creations  of  Jbna- 
gination  in  preference  to  the  objects  of  iSense,  as  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  my  reasonings  conceiaiiDg  Taste 

ill  general,  is  suggested  by  a  remarkable  circumstance 

in  theii'  nature,  which  has  been  too  little  attended 
to  by  philosophers That  these  creations  possess, 
in  many  instances,  charms  which  are  incomparably 
more  attractive  than  the  realities  from  which  they 
ultimately  derive  their  origin.  Of  this  very  curious 
fact  (so  contrary  to  every  conclusion  that  could  have 
been  formed  tip  ion),  the  following  imperfect  hints 
may  perhaps  afford  some  ezplanatioiu  * 

1.  The  materials  out  of  which  the  combinations 
of  Imagination  are  formed,  although  limited  in  point 
of  kind^  by  the  variety  of  real  objects,  are  by  no 
means  thus  limited  in  point  of  degree.  We  can 
imagine  Rocks  and  Mountains  more  sublime^  Forests 
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more  extenfive  and  awful,  Rnren  more  rati  mtsA  iai* 
jetUiHiflip  thaa  the  eye  has  ,ever  beheld.  In  like 
jDaiiBer»  m  o»  add,  in  diegree,  ta  the  qualyfcieay 
botki  pkjsM^  and  mental,  of  our  species  ^ — to  their 
sivengthi  to-theiv  genius,  ta  tkeir  wtue.  But  pef^ 
haps  it  will  1^  4<>uud,  th^  these  exaggerations  of 
the  Tmnyff«<^  aie  cenfined  chiefly  te  things  flua- 
ceptiJi)le.of  augmentation,  in  respect  of  magnitude 
or  of  number ;  or  at  leaal,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  ia^ 
stances  of  this  sort  (where  the  effect  aimed  at 
zatber  Suhlimky  than  Beauty)  that  such  exaggera- 
tion^.are  pleasaig. 

'  2*  Imagination,  by  her  powers  of  selection  aad  of 
combination,  can  render  her  productions  more  per- 
fect than  those  which  are  exhibited  in  the  natural 
xrorld*  '  Defects  may  be  supplied;  redundancies 
.and  blemishes  removed  ^  and  the  excellencies  of  dif- 
ferent indfviduals  maybe  united  into  one  whole. 
In  such  cases,  it  cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  be 
said,  that  Imagination  creates  the  Beauties  she  exhi- 
bits. She  derives  them  not  from  her  own  internal 
lesQurees ;  but,  by  a  careful  study  of  Nature,  she 
employs  one  part  of  her  works  to  correct  another,  and 
collects  into  asingle  ideal  object,  the  channs  that  are 
scattered  among  a  multitude  of  realities.  Nor  does 
this  ranark  a|^ly  merely  to  the  beauty  of  material 
forms ;  it  may  be  extended  (under  proper  limita- 
tions) to  the  representations  given,  in  works  of  ima- 
gination, of  human  life,  and  of  the  characters  and 
manners  ol'  mankind.  By  skiliid  selections  and 
combinations,  characters  more  exalted  and  more 
pleasing  m»y  be  di:awn,  than  have  ever  fallen  under 
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our  observation  ;  and  a  series  of  events  may  be  exlii- 
bited  m  emiplete  OMisouaoce  with  our  monl  fieel* 
ings.    Rewards  and  punishments  may  be  distribute 
iBd  by  the  poet>  with  an  exact  regaid  to  the  merito 
of  individuds  ;  tssA  tbo0e  fareguldriti^  in  fSke  dis- 
tribirtioii  of  happiness  aad  tniiery,  which  Ainmh  the 
subject  of  'SO  many  MnplaiiitB  &i  Mil  life»  may  be 
corrected  in  the  world  created  by  his  genius.  Here, 
too»  the  poet  borrows  from  Nature  tfle  model  after 
which  he  copies  ^  not  only  as  he  accommodates  his 
imaginary  arrangements  to  his  own  unperverted 
sense  of  justice,  but  as  he  accommodates  them  to  the 
general  iam  by  which  the  world  is  governed ;  tar 
whatever  exceptions  may  occur  in  particular  instan* 
ces,  there  can  be  no  mare  doubt  of  the  ihct,  that 
virtue  is  the  direct  road  to  happiness,  and  vice  to 
misery,  than  that,  in  the  material  nnhrerse,  Nemishea 
and  defects  are  lost  among  prevailing  beauty  and 
order. 

S.  The  poet  can  an-ange  the  succession  of  the 
various  emotions  which  he  wishes  to  excitOf  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  transition  agreeable  from 
one  to  another ;  and  sometimes  to  delight  his  read* 
er  by  ddlfiil  contrasts.  In  tbn  respect  also,  by  a 
careful  study  of  nature,  he  may  learn  to  communi- 
cate to  his  productions  agreeable  eflbcts,  whidi  na* 
tural  objects  and  real  events  do  not  always  possess. 

A  beauty  of  this  kind  in  Shakespeare  has  been 
finely  remarked  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  After 
the  awful  scene  in  which  Macbeth  relates  to  his 
wife  the  particulars  of  his  interview  with  the  weird 
sisters;  and  where  the  design  is  conceded  of  accom^ 
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plifihing  thfeur  predietimiB  lint  very  night,  by  Ae 
jHuurder  of  the  king ;  how  grateful  is  the  sweet  and 
tra^iiil  pietm  jpraknted  to  the  fimcy,  in  the  dk» 
logue  betwem  th%  Jbuiig  and  Banquo^  before  the 


^  This  caatl^  hatb  a  pleasant  site ;  the  air 
^  Kknbly  and  swiftly  teecmunends  Itwlf 

"  Unto  our  general  hcnse/*  ■  i  ■ 


-**  This  guest  of  summer. 


^  The  iemple*haunting  martlet^  does  approve 
By  hu  bvM  manstonfy,  that  heaven's  breath 

**  Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieze, 
•*  Buttrice,  nor  coi£»ne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 

Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 
**  Where  they  moffc  breed  and  haont^  I  have  observed 

The  air  is  delicate.* 


Rtynokb  Gompam  tiie  eifisot  of  this  to  whal  k 

called  r^po^e  in  painting. — This  skilful  management 
4if  oar  plemAt  and  pamfid  emotiona,  so  aa  to  fm» 
duce  a  result  that  is  delightful  on  the  whole,  is  prac* 
tieaUeinall  the  wrta  which  are  addreflsed  to  the  Ima- 
gination. In  real  life,  we  know  too  well  how  iimcli 
the  succession  of  our  pleasures  and  pains  depends  on 
causes  beyond  our  control. 

Many  exemplihcations  of  the  same  thing  are  to 
be  fimnd  in  die  ancient  Poets.  Hie  finest  of  them 
all,  perhaps,  is  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  of 
AdiiUes,  where  die  battlea  and  sieges  are,  with  such 
transeendeut  art,  contrasted  with  the  harvest,  the 
fintage,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  of  peace. 

4.  Although,  when  we  analyse  the  combinations 
of  Imagination  into  theur  component  elements,  the 
pleasure  produced  by  each  of  these  may  be  weaker 
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than  that  arising  from  the  correspondent  percep* 
tUm  ;  yet  it  u  possible  to  r.onimunk»te  to  the  miod^ 
in  a  slioit  space  of  tone,  so  iBiBieiise  •  number  of 
these  £Eunter  impressicmsy  as  to  occasion  a  much 
greater  degree  cf  j^easure,  in  the  gefieni  result. 
The  succession  of  events  in  the  natural  worlds  al* 
though  sufficiently  varied  to  prevent  satiety  and 
languor,  is  seldom  so  rapid  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
restlessness  of  our  vrishes.   But  Imagination  can 

glance,  in  the  same  moment,  **  from  heaven  to  earth, 
from  earth  to  heaven  andean,  at  will,  shift  the 
scene,  from  the  gloom  and  desolation  of  winter,  to 
the  promises  of  spring,  or  the  glories  of  summer  and 
autumn.  In  accounting  for  the  powerful  efeet 
which  the  pleasures  of  Imagination  occasionally  pro- 
duce, I  am  disposed  to  lay  peculiar  stress  on  this 
last  circumstance  \ — the  rapidity  with  which  they 
may  be  made  to  suoeeed  eadi  other,  and,  of  emse^ 
quence,  the  number  of  them  that  may  be  concen* 
trated  into  an  instant  of  time.  A  considersUe  part 
of  >N  liat  Mr  Gilpin  remarks,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, concerning  the  ejects  of  the  plano-convex 
mirror,  in  surveying  landscapes,  may  be  applied  to 
the  subject  now  before  us ;  and  I  am  much  pleased 
to  find,  that  this  analogy  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  that  ingenious  writer. 

In  wooded  scenes,  the  plano-convex  mirror, 
"  which  was  Mr  Gray's  companion  in  all  his  tours, 
has  a  pleasing  effect.   Dtfftm^  indeed,  rednoed 
*•  to  so  small  a  iiurface,  are  lost :  it  is  chiefly  calcu- 
lated  for  objects  at  hand,  which  it  shews  to  more 
advantage.    When  we  examine  natujre  at  large. 
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we  study  coiLposition  and  effect :  we  examine 
also  Ae  forms  of  particular  objects.  But»  from 
the  size  of  the  objects  of  nature,  the  eye  cannot 
perfoim  bodi  these  operations  at  once.  If  it  be 
engaged  in  general  effects,  it  postpones  particu- 
M  lar  objects;  and,  if  it  be  fixed  on  particular  objects, 
whose  forms  and  tints  it  gathers  up  with  a  pas- 
sing  glance  irom  one  to  another,  it  is  not  at  lei* 
*^  sure  to  observe  general  effects. 

But,  in  the  minute  ejLhibitions  of  the  convex 
mirror,  composition,  forms,  andcolonrs,are  brought 
closer  together,  and  the  eye  examines  the  general 
eflfect,  the  forms  of  the  objects,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  tints,  in  one  complex  view.  As  the  colours,  too, 
are  ihe  very  colours  of  nature,  and  equally  well 
harmonized,  they  are  the  more  brilliant,  as  they 
are  the  mwe  condensed.  In  a  chaise,  particularly, 
the  exhibitions  of  the  convex  mirror  arc  amusing. 
We  are  ra^dly  carried  from  tme  object  to  another. 
A  succession  of  high-coloured  objects  is  continually 
gliding  before  the  eye.  They  are  like  the  visions 
of  the  imagination^  or  the  hrilliant  landscapes  of 
a  dream.  Forms  and  coloui^,  in  brightest  ar« 
ray,  fleet  before  us ;  and,  if  the  transient  glance 
of  a  good  composition  happen  to  unite  with  them, 
we  should  give  any  price  to  fix  and  appropriate 
the  scene.**  ♦ 

The  four  different  oonsidenttions  now  suggested 
wU,  I  hope,  throw  some  light  on  the  point  which 
they  are  meant  to  illustrate*   At  the  same  time,  I 

am  sensible  that  much  remains  to  be  explained,  jif 

^  Gilpin's  Tours,  &c,  cScc.  Vol.  II.  p.  223. 
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order  to  aommt  coon^etoiy  for  the  iliAMnt  eftete 

produced  by  the  combinations  of  Imagi^atiap,  md 

by  the  reaUtiet  from  wfaieh  thra*  iiiiteri«l»  otf • 

I^cted.    On  this  very  curious  and  fertile  questioPf 

Immet^  I  must  here  contest  myself  with  raearki^g» 

how  strikingly  discriminated,  in  various  respects, 
the  laws  are,  which  regulate  the  pleasures  we  derive 
from  these  two  sources  ;  insomuoh,  that  a  separate 
consideration  of  both  is  necessary  to  all  who  wish 
to  think  with  justness  and  accnraey  of  either.  Nor 
is  the  distinction  between  them  of  use  in  theory 
only :  It  is  of  important  praetical  utility ;  and  de* 
serves  more  attention  tlian  it  has  yet  attracted,  fhmi 
all  who  cultivate  the  fine  arts.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son chiefly  that  I  have  kept  it  in  view,  as  steadily 
as  possible,  through  the  wlude  of  the  finregoing  pe- 
culations concerning  the  Beautiful.  An  ilhistra- 
tion  of  some  of  the  mistakes  which  have  originated 
in  an  indiscriminate  application  to  the 
jccts  of  taste,  of  conclusions  deduced  from  a  partial 
study  of  them,  could  not  fail  to  place  in  a  light  still 
stronger  the  necessity  of  a  more  accurate  analysis 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  of  the  gmeral 
principles  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  Philo- 
sq^hy  of  the  Human  Mind.  But  I  have  already 
far  transgressed  the  limits  whicli  1  had  allotted  to 
the  subject  of  this  Essay  i  and  must  now  dismisa  it, 
for  the  present,  with  a  few  cursory  remarks. 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  those  who  have 
treated  of  the  principles  of  Criticism,  from  the  time 
of  Aiistotle  downwards,  that  many  things  which  are 
ofifensive  in  the  reality  may  nevertheless  furnish  pleas- 
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ing  mateniils  for  works  cf  imaginati0a,  and  even 

pleasing  subjects  for  the  imitative  arts:  And,  al- 
though I  am  £vr  fimm  oonsidering  the  aigument  as 
completely  exhausted  by  any  of  the  writers  whom  I 
have  happened  to  consalt,  yet,  as  die  fact  is  rum 
universally  admitted,  I  shall  rather  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  readers,  on  tins  oecasion,  to  a  propon* 
tion  not  altogether  so  common,  though  equally  in- 
diiputaUe  >-That  some  things  which  we  see  wiih^ 
out  offence,  and  even  with  pleasure,  in  real  life, 
would  excite  disgustf  if  intioduced  into  a  work  of 
imagination.  * 

How  many  unexpected  combinations  of  circum* 
stances  do  we  meet  with,  not  only  in  history,  but  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  society,  which  we  should  not 
hetttate  to  pronoimce  nmuitural  and  imprehaUe,  if 
they  occurred  in  a  novel!  In  real  life,  this  very 
sb^olarity  amuses  by  the  surprise  it  occasions ;  but, 
in  a  professed  work  of  imagination,  the  suiprise  of- 
fends us,  by  suggesting  doubts  about  the  Jdelity  of 
the  representation.  *    In  a  work  of  imagination,  be« 


■p 
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•  Le  vrai  pt  utquclqucfois  n'^tre  pas  vraiscinblablc." — Boileau, 
If  thiB  were  plaj^'d  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could  condeQD  il 

as  an  improbable  &€tion/*'^Skakapea^,  Tuelftk  Nigki. 

Aristotle  had  plainly  a  similar  idea  in  bis  mind  wlien  lie  re- 
marked, that  "  uulhing  binders,  but  that  some  trvc  events  may 
"  possess  Mm  probability  y  the  ioveatioo  of  wiuck  entities  an  au* 
^  thor  to  the  name  of  Boet.** 

See  a  very  judictons  note  of  Mr  Twining's  on  this  passage; 
Snd  a  curious  quotation  to  the  same  purpose  which  he  has  pro- 
duced  irom  l^xdtiQi^TraMliUionof  Anst9tl€$  Treatise  <m  Poet* 
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tioii  of  the  skill  of  the  artist ;  and  this  is  never  mf> 

strongly  displayed,  as  when  extraordinary  events 
are  brought  about  by  a  series  of  ordmary  and  natu- 
ral occurrences.  An  incident,  on  the  other  hand^ 
out  of  the  common  course  of  human  aflUrs^  sftr&eft 
ns  as  a  blemish,  by  seeming  to  betray  apovtjty  of  ia- 
mention  and  genius  in  the  author. 

It  18  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  all  casual  events 
are  unpleaaing  in  fictitious  writing,  when  they  aie 
employed  as  contrivances  to  bring  about  the  cata- 
strophe.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  course  of 
nature,  that  a  man,  seemingly  in  good  health,  dHmId 
drop  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  but  a  play  would 
be  quite  ludicrous  which  admitted  such  an  incident. 
We  may  form  some  judgment  of  this,  from  the  dis- 
agreeable impression  produced  in  Shakespeare^ 
King  John^  by  the  fate  of  Arthur,  after  his  escape 
fipom  Hubert.  Forthe  same  reason,  I  am  inclined 
to  doubt,  whether  the  story  of  Jiesco,  Count  of  La- 
▼agna,  which,  in  some  of  its  drcumstancea,  is  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  stage,  is  fitted,  on  the 
whole,  to  form  the  ground-work  of  a  tragedy :  And 
yet  his  accidental  death  has  a  wonderfully  fine  ef« 
feet  in  Dr  Robertson's  narrative.  ^ 

Something  analogous  to  this  may  be  remarked  m 
landscape-painting  \  in  which  (as  Mr  Wheatley  ob« 
serves)  there  are  many  things  that  would  oflfend  us^ 
which  are  pleasing  in  reality.    For  an  illustration 

♦  In  Ibe  very  intemting  play  to  which  Schiller  has  prefixed 
the  title  of  fiMf#,  he  has,  with  great  judgment,  departed,  in  this 
essential  particular,  from  the  tcuth  of  history. — Machiavel  is  said 
to  have  projected  a  dramatic  performaoco  oa  the  same  subject 
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very  ba^^y*  the  beaotifiil 

pleasure-grounds  at  Islam  in  Derbyshire  ;  a  scene> 
where,"  to  quote  his. own  descnptiont  nature 
seems  to  have  delighted  to  faring  distances  toge* 

*^.ther^  where  two  rivers,  which  were  ingulphed 
many  niiles  asund^,  issue  fhim  their  subte^ 
passages,  the  one  often  muddy  when  the  other  is 

*^  clear»  within  a  few  paces  of  each  other ;  but  they 
^pear  only  to  lose  themselves  again,  for  they  im- 

^  mediately  unito  their  stresmsi  just  in  time  to  ftU 

*•  into  another  cuiTcnt,  which  also  runs  through  the 
garden.''-^*'  iSuch  whimsical  wondei«>''  he  very 
^lady  adds,  lose  their  eflfect,  when  represented  in 
<^  a  picture,  or  mimicked  in  ground  artiticiaUy  laid. 
*f  As  accid»tsthey  may  surprise  ;  but  they  are  not 
*•  objects  of  choice.*' 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  even 
where  everything  appears  perfectly  natural  and 
probable  in  a  work  of  imagination,  it  may  yet  ofifend 
the  Taste,  by  exhibiting  what  would  be  highly 
pleasing  in  a  historical  composition.  There  are  few 
books  more  mtoresting  than  Hume's  History  of 
England ;  but,  if  we  conceived  the  events  to  be  iic<> 
tttious*  it  would  make  a  very  indijlferent  romance. 
The  truth  sterns  to  be,  that  in  a  piece,  where  the 
story  is  plainly  a  fabrication,  and  where  even  the 
name^  of  the  characters  are  fictitious,  it  is  impos- 
sible to.keep  up  the  reader's  interest,  without  a  plot, 
which  evidently  advances  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
to  which  all  the  various  incidents  are  conceived  to 
be  somehow  or  other  subservient.  Hence  the  stress 
laid  by  so  many  critics,  ancient  and  modem,  on  the 
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inpoitiiice  of  wnUy  of  /abk,  in  efiCf  and  still  mom 
bitngflB  poetiyb  Nor  do  thd  hirtiriflri  «f 
Shakespeare  furnish  a  real  exception  to  the  general 
iwutfk*  Some  of  the  meet  pepider  of  Ikese^  al  waml 

indeed  be  coniessed,  consist  entirely  of  a  series  of 

inciikiite^  wUdb  have  litlle  or  m  eon&eolieii  but 
what  they  derive  from  their  supposed  rehttion  to  the 
foitunes  of  the  same  man.  Bat  auch  pieces^  it  wiU 
be  found,  do  not  intemt  and  aflEeet  us^  ma  tbe  «ne 
pnnoiples  \^ith  works  oi  imugination.  We  coooeiire 
tbctn  to  eidbiUt^^icDi  wliidi  itally  happeaed,  eeoBi- 
dering  theui  paitly  in  the  light  of  dramatic  .peifonn- 
ancea^  and  partly  of  hiataries ;  and^  in  conieyiencr 

oflhiSy  make  allowance  for  many  details,  which,  in 
a  ftbie  profeiaidiy  the  offi^rin^  of  the  poet*a  inven- 


tion, we  shoalShave  pronounced  to  be  abiord. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  examine  what  kind  of 
itieideiits  please  in  fictitious  oompoaition ;  and  to 
ascertain  the  principles  and  rulet  of  this  kind  of 
writbif  .  What  has  been  abeady  obedrved  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew,  that  the  pleasure  we  dferire  from  it 
ia  not  owing  merely  to  its  enlarging  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  red  history,  by  new  and  unheard-of  ereUts  ; 
but  to  something  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  the  e- 
ventSt  and  in  the  manner  of  connecting  them  toge- 
dier. 

After  all,  however,  less  practical  danger  m\o  be 

apprehended  from  traiii>ierring  to  the  imitative  art8 
those  habits  of  feeling  and  judging  which  have  been 
formed  by  actual  cxpericnt  u  and  observation,  than 
frcMn  a  transference  to  human  ii&  and  eytemai  na- 
ture of  ideas  borrowed  from  tiie  imitative  artai 
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in  the  foimer  case,  an  artist  may  be  disappointed  in 

producing  the  agreeable  eiFect  at  which  he  aims  ^  in 
the  latteTt  he  may  expect  the  more  serious  inconve* 
nience  of  contracting  a  fantastic  singularity  of  opi- 
nions and  manners,  or  of  impairing  his  relish  ibr  the 
primary  beauties  which  nature  exhibits. 

A  long  and  exclusi?e  familiarity  with  fictitious  nar- 
ratives (it  has  been  often  observed)  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  interest  we  take  in  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  world ;  and  the  slightest  attempt  to  ftshion 
the  manners  after  such  models  as  they  supply, 
never  fiuls  to  appear  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

The  case  is  nearly  similar  with  the  painter,  wlio  ap- 
plies to  the  beauties  of  a  rich  and  varied  prospect, 
the  rules  of  his  own  limited  art ;  or  who,  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  scene,  loses  its  general  efi'ect,  in  the 
contemplation  of  some  accidental  combination  of 
circumstances  suited  to  his  canvas.    But  on  this 

pmnt  I  have  abready  enlaiged  at  sufficient  length. 
•  #  •  • 

I  intended  to  have  prosecuted  still  farther  the 

subject  of  this  Essay,  and  to  have  added  to  it  some 

supplemental  observations  on  the  import  of  the  word 

Beauty,  when  applied  to  Virtue ;  to  Philosophical 

Theories;  to  Geometrical  Propositions^  and  to 

some  other  dasses  of  Scientific  Discoveries ;  in  all 

of  which  instances,  the  principles  already  stated 
will  be  found  to  afford  an  easy  explanation  of  various 
apparent  anomalies  in  the  use  of  the  expression. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  ahready  said,  for  the 
purposes  I  have  in  view  in  the  sequel  of  this  vdume; 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  reserve  the  topics  now  men- 
timed  for  future  discussion 
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IVf  T  thoughts  were  first  turned  particularly  to  this 
labject  by  the  opposite  judgments  which  have  been 
lately  pronounced  on  the  merits  of  Mr  Burke's 
theory  of  the  Sublime,  by  two  writers  of  great  ori« 
ginality,  acuteness,  and  taste, — Mr  Price  and  Mr 
Knight.  The  fonner  of  these  gentlemen  having 
done  me  the  honour,  in  spring  1808,  to  allow  me 
the  penisal  of  a  very  valuable  supplement  to  what 
he  has  already  published  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  his  late  illustrious  fiiend,  I  was  induced  to  com* 
mit  to  writing  a  few  hasty  and  uneonneeted  notes, 
on  some  incidental  points  to  which  his  manuscript 
liad  attracted  my  attjsntion.  It  was  upon  this  oeca^ 
sion,  that  the  leading  idea  occun  ed  to  me  which 
runs  tbroogh  the  whcde  of  the  fidlowing  Essay ;  and 
which  I  had  the  boldness  to  communicate  to  Mr 
Vrieef  in  the  very  crude  form  in  whidi  it  at  first 
presented  itself.  At  that  period,  I  had  little  or  no 
intention  to  prosecute  it  any  iarther  ^  but  having  af- 
terwainds  reeoUeeted  its  dose  aaabgy  to  a  principle 
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which  forms  the  basis  of  the  forgoing  speculatkmt 
concerning  the  Beautiiul,  I  resolved  to  resume  the 
oonsideration  of  it  more  deliberately,  as  soon  as  my 
necessary  engagements  should  permit  j  in  the  hope 
that  the  two  discusnona  mij^t  reflect  additional 
lights  on  each  other.  In  this  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  not  been  altogether  disappointed;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  have  placed  them  together,  in  arranging 
the  materials  of  this  volume  j  although  without  any 
direct  references  in  either  to  die  parallel  train  of 
thought  pursued  in  the  other.  An  attentive  reader 
will  be  able  easily  to  collect  for  himself  the  genml 
results  to  which  they  lead. 

The  Essay  on  the  Beautiful  has.  been  lying  by  me 
for  several  years,  much  in  the  same  state  in  which  it 
now  appears.  The  gseater  part  of  that  on  the  Hula^ 
lune  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages,  whieh  I 
bftve  copied  very  nearly  from  the  notes  transmitted 
to  Mr  IVice)  was  written  bat  simuneTydiirinfi  a  ahoifc 
residence  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  I 
bad  no  opportunity  whatever  of  eonauking  books.  I 
mention  this  merely  to  account  for  the  selection  of 
vy  iUustmdoni^  many  of  whieh,  I  am  sensible,  may 

appear  too  hackueyed  to  be  iutroiluccd  into  a  disqui* 
aitaon,  whieh  it  would  have  been  desivaUe  to  enlimi 
and  adorn  by  examples  possessing  something  more 
the  aest  of  novelty  and  variety.  At  first,  I  ihp- 
tended  to  ham  eorradied  this  fiuilt,  as  fiur  as  I  was 
able,  in  transcribing  my  p^ers  for  the  press  ;  but» 
on  more  mature  raflecUon,  it  stmck  me  ftvciUyt 
that  the  quotations  which  had  offered  themselves 
^mtaneonsiy  to  ny  mtmaryt  while  engaged  in  tha 
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consideration  of  general  principles,  were  likely,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  triteness,  to  possess 
some  important  advantages  over  any  that  I  coulil 
substitute  in  their  place.  They  shew,  at  least,  by 
their  familiarity  to  every  ear,  that  I  have  not  gone 
far  out  of  my  way,  in  quest  of  instances  to  support  a 
preconceived  hypothesis  ^  and  afford  a  presumption, 
that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  are 
the  natural  result  of  hiipraskmsaiid  association^  not 
confined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals.  Whether 
indolence  may  not  have  contributed  somewhat  to  for- 
tify  me  in  these  opinions,  it  is  now  too  late  for  mc 
to  consider. 
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ON  THE  SUBLIME. 


CHAPTER  FIRST- 

OF  SUBLIMITY,  IN  TH£  LIT£&AL  SENSE  OF  THE  WOROw 

Among  the  writers  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Sublime,  it  has  been  very 
generally,  if  not  universally,  taken  for  granted,  that 
there  must  exist  some  common  quality  in  all  the  va- 
rious objects  characterized  by  this  common  epithet. 
In  their  researches,  however,  ooneemmg  die'  enen- 

tial  constituent  of  Sublimity,  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  have  been  led  are  so  widely  different 
from  each  other,  that  one  would  scarcely  suppose, 
on  a  superficial  view,  they  could  possibly  relate  to 
the  same  class  of  phenomena  «  drcumstance  the 
more  remarkable,  that,  in  the  statement  of  these  phe- 
nomena»  philosophical  critics  are,  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  unanimously  agreed. 

Mr  Burke  seems  disposed  to  think,  that  the  es- 
ocnce  of  tlie  sublime  is  the  terrible y  operating  either 
openbf  or  more  latentbf.^  Uelvetius  has  adopted  the 

*  In  one  passage,  he  asserts  this  in  very  imqaalified  terms: 
Terror  ist'm  all  cases  whatsoever,  either  more  openly  or  lateol^ 
l/l  the  ruling  principle  of  the  sublime."— PM  it*  Sect.  2. 
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iMie  ^en^l  Mea^'but  has  expr^sedit  (in  iny  opixoon) 
xatti^K  mote  piieciaely  i  a^rtuig»  that  the  sublime 
^*^0f  imageiy  tSmefn  supposesvm  emoiibn  qf  imrer 
^  h^gim  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  produced  by  mg 
^  other  cause/'  * '  Dr  Bbhr,  with  great  diffidence 
has  hazarded  a  conjecture,  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to     found  in  the  idea  of  mighty  p&wer 

orjhrcc  ;  and  Mr  Knight  has  lately  contended  for 
a  theory  which  ascribes  the  eifect  in  questiM  to  the 
influence  of  mental  energy y  exciting  a  sympathetic 
energy  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  or  oi  the  reader* 
According  to  Lord  Karnes,  ^  a  beautiful  object^ 
"  placed  /light  appearing  more  agreeable  than  for* 
meriy,  produces  in  die  spcctatiNr  a  new  emotion^ 
terLued  the  emoiion  oj  sublimity  ;  and  every  other 
emotion,  resembling  this  emotion  of  elevation,  is 
called  by  the  siime  name.**  t    Longinus,  who  con- 
fined his  attention  to  the  Sublime  in  writing,  cOn« 
tenled  himsdif  with  remarking  one^f  its  chaxacteris*. 

In  other  instances  lie  expresses  himself  more  guardedly  ;  speak- 
ing of  Terror  as  i>idy  one  of  tUc  sources^  though  one  of  the  chief 
sources^  of  Sublimity* 
*  De  rHoRuae,  de  m  F«ciilt&i«  €t  (k  soii  Gclac«tion* 
t  ^  Thug  teneromty  i*  sfttd  to  be  an  fkvattd  emottou,  us  well  at 
"  great  courage  ;  and  that  lirmness  of  soul  which  is  superior  to  mis- 
**  fortunes,  obtains  the  pecuhiir  name  of  magnanimitif.    On  the 
oUitr  haodi  every  emotion  that  €oatractft  the  mind^  aad  6xeth 
it  upon  tbiogs  trivial  or  of  uo  importa»ee,  is  termed  hw^  hf  ita 
resemblance  to  a  little  or  low  object  of  sight :  thus  an  appetite 
"  ior  trifling  amusements  is  called  a  low  taslt.    Sentiments,  and 
**  even  expressions,  arc  characterized  in  tiie  same  manner :  an 
*'  expression  or  sentiment  that  raises  the  mind  is  denooiinaied 
**gr€ai  or  eUvuied:  and  hence  tbeSvBUMA  in  poetiy..*'««>£/(f« 
$neais  of  Criiicim, 
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tiqftl  ^ffixUj  *^  that  it  filk  the  i^er.  wi^  a  ,|(lory- 
•*  ing,  and  sense  of  inward  greatness  -A  remark 
wbicjt;^  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  concurrent  a|^r(^ 
ImtioQ  all  succeeding  critics,  however  widely  thef 
baY€  djffcri^d  in  ^hdr  conchisions  CQncerning  the 
igiecific  cause  witli  which  the  effect  is  connected. 

In  consequence  of  these  attempts  to  resolve  all  the 
different  kinds  of  Sublimity  into  one  single  princi* 
pie,  a  great  deal  of  false  refinement  has  been  dis- 
played in  beading  hcU  to  preooDGeived  systems. 
The  speculations  of  Mr  Burke  himself  are  far  from 
being  invulnerable  in  this  point  of  view ;  although 
be  may  justly  claim  th^  merit  of  having  takeii  a  more 
comprehensive  tiurvey  of  his  subject^  and  of  having 
combined,  in  his  induction,  a  ftr  m<m  vahiiiUe  col- 
lection of  particulai*  illustrations^  than  any  of  lii&,  pre- 
decessors. 

.  It  appears  to  me,  that  none  of  these  theorists  have 
|Mud  sufficient  attention  tf  the  word  Sublime  in  it$ 

literal  and  primitive  sense  ;  or  to  the  various  iiarural 
associations  Ibundcd  on  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
comitants  of  great  Altitude.  *   It  is  surely  a  pro- 

♦  A.s  for  the  clyniology  of  Sublime  fsublimis J,  I  K»avp  it  uiU 
lingly  to  the  conjectures  of  lexicoi^iaphfrs.    Tht  comiDon  one 

|v^Gl^.lv'e  iKr«^»)tb  ia-ovr.  IfUin  dictiomies(f|.,$aiMra  linom) 
»  altogether  unwoft^  of  notice. 

[  I  have  allowctl  ihe  forc^oin:»  srntoncc  to  remain  as  it  st(>od 
in  the  lornicr  edition  of  this  uurk,  although  I  Iiave  since  htcu 
satisfied,  by  «.ome  r)b^orvadons  kindly  sent  nie  by  my  very  Icarii- 
eii^^ilc«q|in«al»  revessd  fimd,  Dr  Fist,  tbai  the  opMiidD 
which  I  have  here  pronounced  with  so  much  confidence  is  un- 
sound. The  mortification  I  feol  in  makin;::  this,  acknowledgment 
is  to  ine  much  more  tbau  compeii^tcd  by  tlie  opportunity  afibrd- 
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blem  of  some  curiosity  to  ascertain,  what  led  the 
Greeks  lo  employ  the  word  'Ti'OS  in  this  meUfho- 
rical  acceptatioa  ;  and  what  has  determined  the  mo- 
4nm  to  adq^  so  universaUy  the  same  figure,  and 
to  give  to  its  meamng  a  alfll  greater  degree  of  laftU 
tude.  No  other  term  can  be  £Mmd  in  our  language 
which  conveys  piMMy  the  aeine  mImi  ;  and  to 
this  notion  it  is  now  so  exclusively  appropriated,  that 
ite  literal  import  is  seldom  thought  of.  To  nse  the 
word  sublimity,  in  prose  composition,  as  synonymous 
with  aUUude  or  Aeig/U^  would  be  afiectation  and 
peoiDiiy* 

Among  the  critics  hitherto  mentioned,  Lord 
Ksaaes  abne  has  observed,  tiiat,     generally  spesk- 

^*  ing,  the  ^^irative  sense  of  a  word  is  derived  from 
^  its  proper  sense;*'  and  that  ^  this  holds  remaifc- 
ably  with  respect  to  Sublimity.'*  But  of  this  ob- 
ssnationysojnstand  important  in  itsetf,  he  has  made 
little  or  no  use  in  the  sequel;  nor  has  he  once  touch- 
ed on  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  point  in  the 
proMem,— the  grounds  of  that  natnral  transition 
which  the  mind  is  disposed  to  make  from  Sublimityf 
Utendly  so  called,  to  the  numenras  netaphorical  uses 
of  the  term*  To  assert  that,  in  all  these  eases,  afi 
emoHan  sametchat  similar  is  experienced^  *  is  at  best 

ed  fltt  af  yatffyiag  ny  issdkn  with  a  fkort  estiMt  Irani  his  ani* 
SMdmwioai ;  and,  al  the  i«ae  time,  of  fadalging  ray  own  vanity, 

fcy  preserving  a  memorial  of  the  literary  intercourse  which  I  have 
tomettmes  been  permitted  to  eiyoy  with  the  most  profound  and 
accomplished  scholar  of  his  age*— 8ts  Appsadia  aoaeicd  to  thb 
wfainia.] 

*  An  increasing  series  of  mimbere,  producing  «»  emoiim  i»> 
^'  miiar  io  that  of  mounting  uffumrd^  is  commonly  termed  a^  as- 
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but  a  vague  and  unsatisfiictory  solution  of  the  dif- 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
obfiervet  that  my  aim  is  not  to  substitute  a  new  theory 
of  my  own,  instead  of  those  offiared  by  my  predeces- 
sors ^  but  only  to  account,  from  the  general  laws  of 
human  thought,  for  the  varioiis  metaphorical  or  Irm- 
sUive  meanings  of  the  word  Sublimity.  If  I  shall 
be  suoeessful  in  this  attempt,  I  may,  perhaps,  beaUe 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  ehtmmstances,  by  which 
such  a  variety  of  hypotheses,  so  widely  different  irom 
each  other,  have  been  suggested  by  the  same  pheno* 
mena*  My  own  opinion  is,  that  there  is  a  large 
mixture  of  truth  in  most  of  these  theories ;  but  that 
all  of  them  have  taken  their  rise  from  partial  views 
of  the  subject,  or  rather  bom  a  miitaken  vww  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  to  be  resolved. 

In  redecting  on  the  circumstances  by  which  iSub- 
limity  in  its  primitive  sense  is  specifically  distmguish- 

"  ceudmg  series :  a  series  of  numbers  gradually  decreasing,  pro- 
*'  ducing  an  emotion  similar  to  that  of  going  chwnwanUf  i»  com- 

jDonly  tenned  a  descending  sericfc  ■  The  veneiation  we  have 
**  for  our  ancestors,  and  for  the  aacieDts  tn  generd,  being  Matftr 
^  to  the  emotion  produced  by  an  elevated  object  of  sight,  justifies 
^  the  figurative  expression,  of  the  ancients  being  raised  above  us, 
**  or  possessing  a  superior  place.      ■   Tiie  notes  of  the  gamut, 

proceeding  regularly  from  the  Umiter  or  groner  aoaads,  to  the 
^  more  acute  and  pietdng,  prodnoe  m  tke  kmnr  m  fedbug  mmt^ 
•*  what  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  mounting  upward ;  and  this 
"  gives  occasion  to  Uie  figurative  expressions  a  kigk  notCp  aiici  a 

Ufw  $ioi€0**^Eleme»U  of  Critidm. 

I  need  scarcely  lenaik,  that,  in  these  instaacety  the  real  difr> 
cuUy,  so  fisr  from  hciQg  ^plained,  is  not  evaa  pointed  out  at  aa 

object  of  curiosity. 
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ed,  the  fint  thing  that  strikes  us  is»  that  it  oarriea 

the  thoughts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  great  and  universal  Law  of  terre8triaii.G|»viteH 
tion  operates.  Henee  it  is,  that  ^^^B^Mif^kfa  down^ 
wards  conveys  the  idea  only  of  a  pa^^iive  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  motion  upwards  almys  pro- 
duces, more  or  less,  a  feeling  oi  plea^jiiig  ^uipri^ie, 
from  the  companitiTe  rarity  of  the  phenomenon. 

In.  the  ai>ccnL  of  flame  ;  of  sparks  of  fire;  of  rockets; 

nay^  even  of  a  column  of  smoke,,  there  is  something 
amusing  and  fasdnating  to  the  eye trifling,  how- 
ever, in  the  effect  produced  on  the  imagination,  when 
compared  with  the  flight  of  an  eagle  soaring  towards 
the  suu*  The  fact  is,  that  the  ascent  of  an  animated 
being  into  the  upper  regions,  while  it  attracts  the 
attention,  in  common  with  the  ascent  of  smoke  or  of 
flame»  exhibits  active  powers  which  are  completely 
denied  to  ourselves,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind; 
and,  accordingly,  when  we  wisli  to  convey  the  idea  oi 
a  supernatural  agent,  the  most  obvious  image  jvhich 
presents  itself,  is  that  of  the  human  form  invested 
with  wings ;  petmis  turn  hamini  datis.  The  same 
image  baa  been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries ;  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
suggested  by  the  common  nature  and  common  cir- 
cumstances of  the  human  race*  * 

An  image  perfectly  analc^us  to  this  has  univer* 
sally  occurred  as  an  expressive  type  of  those  mental 
endowments  which  are  confined  to  a  few  ftvoiued 
ipdividuals.  It  is  thus  we  speak  of  the  JiigfUs  of 
iinaginatign  and  of  fimcy ;  both  of  which  powers  am 

*  6ee  ^^oU*  (A  a.) 
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oammouly  supposed  to  be  the  immediate  gift  of  hea^ 
voiS  ad  not,  like  w  fCMtttite 

vmtAM,  the  regult  of  education  or  of  stud]r» 
Among  the  idciUM,  Afltnmompf  is  Itait  to  whidi 

the  epithet  Sublime  is  a]^lied  with  tlie  most  appro* 
priite  procision  ^  and  this  endemly  iirom  the  £IevlM 
tion  of  the  objeets  with  which  it  is  conversant : 
AUriM  ientasse  domos^  animoque  roiwidum  Per* 
^  CMTTiise  j9iiiMei**'-~We  dd  tiei>  howiBver,  speak  of 
ih^^giUs  of  the  afitronomer,  as  we  do  of  those  of 
the  poet )  beeanse  tehe  proeeedfa^of  escperietee and 
of  reasou  are  slow  in  comparison  of  those  of  imagina^ 
lion*  Ond  has  happily  mariMl  this  einmmstance 
by  the  word  scandere,  in  the  following  verses,  which 
I  ^piote  diiefly  on  aoooimt  of  the  additional  ftadf 
they  afford  of  the  intimate  association  between  the 
ecme^ion  of  mere  height  or  superioriit/^  and  of  that 
mefeephoirioal  mbUmity  whieh  falls  under  the  cdgtui- 
anoe  of  critical  and  of  ethical  inquireM» 

Felices  animos,  quibus  hcec  cognoscere  prim  is 
Inque  dumos  superas  satndere  cura  fuit ! 
^  Creiiibile  est  illoe  pahtef  viCniqiie  lodiqus 

Altiikt  iKiBUMUf  cMrOMw  cafpuu 
^  Kon  Yenm  el  ViinHB  svsuii xa  psciom  fregit, 

*'  Oflficiumvc  fori,  militiaeve  labor, 

Nee  levis  fuabitio,  perfusaque  gloria  fucOy 

MagDammve  fames  soUicitavit  opum. 
Admofers  ocalb  dbCaatia  ridtm  ncnlriSi 

iEtheraque  ingenio  supposuere  siia» 
**  Sic  petitur  calum."— 

Eminent  moral  qualities,  too,  particularly  those  of 
the  more  rare  kindf  are  iiequently  aha* 

racterized  by  the  same  knguage* 
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 IVwct  quol  sequfu  amavit 

Dit  feoiti,  potum."— 

Virtasi  radiideDi  iiUMritlft  tnoH 
Coclum)  negate  tMlH  iter  via : 

**  Coetusque  vulgart*>  vl  uUam 

Spemit  humum  I'ugicute  p^iina.** 

The  more  sober  imagination  of  philosophical  mo- 
VBGits  half  in  gonenlf  disposed  them  to  content 
themselves  with  likening  the  discipline  of  a  virtuous 
life  to  A  teilaome  aaeent  up  a  n^ed  steep,  gnming 

less  and  less  difllcult  at  every  step  that  we  gain.  In 
tUii  at  in  the  alluaiona  just  quoted  from  the  poets, 
the  radical  idea  is,  a  continued  course  of  active  exer« 
tion,  in  opposition  to  the  downward  tendmcy  of  ter<* 
lestrial  gravitation.  * 

To  the  more  eminent  and  distinguishing  attain- 
ments, accordingly,  of  the  virtuous  man,  some  mo- 
dern writers  liave  given  the  title  of  the  moral  mth^ 
time  ;  a  metaphorical  ]^u:a6e,  to  which  another  u»- 
tural  Mociation,  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  lends 
'   much  additionail  propriety  and  force. 

Three  other  very  conspicuous  peculiarities  distin- 
guish Sublimity  from  Depth,  and  also  from  horizon- 
tal DiBtsiKe.  1.  The  v«rtacal  line  in  which  Vege^ 
tables  shoot :  The  erect  foim  of  Man,  surmount- 
ed ivith  the  seat  of  intell^nce,  and  with  the  ele- 
Vated  aspect  of  tlie  Jiumaii  J  ace  divine  :  3.  The  up- 
ward growth  of  the  Human  Body,  during  that  pe- 
riod when  the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the 
mind  is  advancing  with  the  greatest  rapidity  :~A11 

♦  See  Note  (B  b.) 
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of  them  presenting  the  most  impressive  images  of  an 
a^iring  amlnlioii,  or  of  a  tendency  to  rise  higher; 
in  opposition  to  that  law  of  gravity  which,  of  all 
physical  facta,  is  the  moat  fioniliar  to  our  aenaea*  * 

With  these  three  circumstances,  there  is  a  fourth 
which  con^ire^  in  no  inconsidemble  degree,  in  im- 
parting-an  allegorical  or  typical  character  to  literal 
sublimUjf.  I  allude  to  the  Rising,  Culminating,  an^ 
Settings  of  the  heamiiy  bodies more  particalarly 
to  the  Rising,  Culminating,  and  Setting  of  the  Sun; 
accompanied  widi  a  corresponding  increase  and  de* 
crease  in  the  heat  and  splendour  of  his  liiyj^.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  various  analogies 
which  diese  fioniliar  appearances  suggest  to  the  fan« 
oy.   I  shall  only  mention  their  obvious  analogy  to 

e  The  fowffAag  considerationt  (to  which  many  ptbm  of  a  n* 
roilar  tendency  will  be  added  in  the  sequel)  sufficiently  account 

for  the  frt*qucnt  recurrence  of  ihe  idea  of  Power  or  Force  among 

the  elements  of  the  Sublime,    According  to  a  theory  already  men- 

tioAe«|9  this  idea  is  the  ladical  or  esseotiai  dement  of  SnUjmUy  ; 

bat  granting,  for  a  momcBt»  this  to  be  the  case,  the  quertkm  still 

lecurs,  whence  tiie  connection  (so  remarkably  exemplified  in  the 

phraseology  both  of  ancient  and  of  modem  languages)  between 

this  moral  emotion,  and  the  physical  idea  of  Aeight  or  elevation  f 

Js  not  this  the  obvious,  though  overlooked  consequence,  of  the 

paiver^ty  of  the  law  of  gravitatioa;  and  of  the  vertical  diractioB 

in  which  that  power  operates  aU  over  the  snifare  of  the  earth  f 

The  theory,  however,  which  would  resolve  into  the  idea  of 

Power  all  tlic  impressions  to  which  the  epithet  iSu^/tm^  is  appU* 

cable,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  much  too  narrow  for  such  a 

soperstmctare ;  whihs  the  Associations  illustrated  in  the  text  a^ 

lord  at  once  an  ezplanalioo  of  aO  the  facts  on  which  tfab  thecpiy 

rests,  and  of  many  others  to  which  it  cannot  be  extended  wiUir 

out  much  straining  and  over-refinemcuU 
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the  Miwhft  Nmb,  and  Evoung  of  life  { «iid  to  ike 

short  iatervil  of  Men^ian  Gloryt  -iriucl^aiter&gni^ 

tlie  approaching  deciiaa  of  humim  greatness* 

It  k  iMt»  banreiiBn  tB  he  iaigiMdt  hkxma  He^kt 
is  a  source  of  Sublime  emotkm,  that  Depth  must 
cieasarUy  aftct  ikt  anad  iMi  fedmga  of  an  opposite 
description*  Abstt-acting  altogether  from  the  state 
of  the  fiKt,  vvUoh  ia  dmmm  ^pust  anch  a  an{qmi« 
tion,  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  draw  this  conclu- 
akw  from  any  of  the  theoretical  ennsidipfationa  hither^ 
to  stated.  For  ekhongh,  in  most  oases^  motieii 
downwards  conveys  the  idea  of  a  passive  obftdience 
to  physicri  lamy  it  fte^teatly  ianpliea  aet»re  pdwm 
ejtactly  the  same  with  those  which  are  displayed  in 
tlwfc  aaorat  ef  aflimated  briiiflfa*  Inalaiicea  of  fehta 
occur  in  the  equable  and  regulated  descent  of  a  bird» 
when  ahcmt  to  a%ht  on  the  ground^  and  (whet  ia 
still  more  to  our  purpose)  in  the  stooping  flight  of  a 
hmk  or  of  an  eagte*  darting  opoii  ita  qnarry }— a 

motion  which  is  sometinles  suddenly  arrested  in  its 
accelerating  career^  axe- 
treat  ittt6  the  ekndB. 

It  is  to  be  remenbeied*  besides,  that,  in  the  de- 
aeettt  «f  bbdiea  into  a  giteat  height,  their  premos 
ascent  is  implied ;  and,  accordingly,  the  active  power 
by  wUch  their  elevatieii  was  Abated,  is  aeeeaaarily 
recalled  to  the  imagination,  by  the  mometUum  ac- 
quired dnring  the  period  of  their  &1L  * 

*  The  same  idea  <m  wUl  afterwaitis  a^peiur  nore  fully)  is  as* 
jodated  wilb  iIm  metaphorical  ase  of  the  same  language' 

&  caikodinn  est  niliii  calo  cepidisse  veliau^' 
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The  ftdings  ptodnoed  liy  koidiig  tmrnmniM 

Ihuu  the  battlement  of  a  high  tower,  or  from  the 
edge  of  a  fmnpitoui  rode,  ham  alio  had  a  frequent 
place  in  sublhne  descriptions  p  and  Mr  Burke  seems 
to  have  thought  that  they  aie  fdll  moire  powerful 

in  their  effect  than  those  excited  by  the  idea  of 

him,  if  it  be  understood  to  imply  anything  more 
than  that  a  puritctdor  eniiMiioe  maj  appear  con* 
temptible  when  viewed  from  below,  while  it  pro- 
duoea  an  emotion  allied  to  the  sublioae,  on  a  spe^ 
tator  who  looks  down  from  its  summit.    Of  the 
possibility  of  this  every  peraon  nuut  be  satisfied 
from  his  own  experience  $  but  it  is  altogether  fo- 
Mgn  to  the  questiottt  whether  Height  or  Depth  in 
general  u  capable  of  producing  the  slroiigest  im- 
pression of  Sublimity  i  a  question,  the  decision'  of 
whieh  appean  to  me  to  be  not  mote  diffieolt  or  da* 
bious  than  that  of  the  f  ormer  ;  and  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour afterwards  to  place  bey ond  the  reach  of  con* 
uoversy,  in  a  bubsequent  purl  of  this  Essay. 
Tlie  feelings,  at  the  same  time,  of  which  we  are 

conscious  in  looking  down  from  an  eminence,  are 

ejUremely  curious  ^  and  are,  in  some  cases, 

by  certain  intellectual  processes,  whieh  it  ia  necea- 

say  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  understand  completely 

the  principles  upon  which  Depth  has  occasumally 

such  a  share  in  adding  to  the  power  of  sublime  emo» 

tions. 

The  iirst  and  the  most  important  of  these  proces- 
ses is,  the  strong  tendency  of  the  imaginatimi  to  re- 
present to  us,  by  an  ideal  change  of  place,  the  feel- 

»  ♦ 
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ings  of  those  who  are  below  ;  or  to  recal  to  us  our 
owii  feelings,  preriious  to  our  ascent.  ThisteiMlett- 
cy  of  the  imagination  we  are  the  more  disposed  to 
indulge,  as  it  is  from  bebm  that  akitiides  are  most 
frequently  viewed ;  and  as  we  are  conscious,  when 
we  look  downwards,  of  the  unusual  drcomstances  in 
which  we  are  placed.  We  compare  the  apparent 
Depth  widi  the  appsfrent  Height,  and  ate  astcmi^. 
ed  to  find  how  much  we  had  underrated  the  latter. 
It  is  owing  to  this,  that  mountains,  when  seen  from 
the  contiguous  plain,  produce  their  subliniest  effect 
on  persons  accustomed  to  visit  their  summits ;  and 
that  a  lofty  buildiilg,  like  the  dome  of  St  Paul's,  ac- 
quires ever  after  tenfold  grandeur  in  our  estimation, 
when  we  have  once  measured  its  height,  step  by 
step,  and  have  looked  down  from  it  upon  the  hum- 
ble dbodes  of  its  ordinary  spectators. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  looking  upwards  to  a  pre- 
cipice, if  one  ef  our  fellow-creatures,  or  even  one  of 
the  lower  animals,  should  be  placed  on  the  brink, 
the  principle  of  sympathy  transports  us  instantly,  in 
imagination,  to  the  critical  spot ;  exciting  in  us  some 
degree  of  the  same  feeUngs,  which  we  should  there 
have  experienced.  "  Oh  the  cliflfe  above,"  says 
Gray,  in  the  journal  of  one  of  his  tours,  "  hung  a 

fisw  goats ;  one  of  them  danced  and  scratched  an 
•*  ear  with  its  hind  foot,  in  a  place  where  I  would 

not  have  stood  stock-still  Soar  ail  beneath  the 
"  moon."  It  is  by  such  unexpected  incidents  as 
this,  that  the  attention  is  forcibly  roused  to  the  se- 
cret workings  of  thought ;  but  something  of  the  same 
kmd  takes  place  on  almost  every  occasion,  whenr  AI- 
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titude  prodnees  the  emotion  of  SuUmiitjr.  I^  ge- 
neraly  whoever  examines  the  play  of  his  imagoiatiipp 
while  his  eje  is  employed  either  in  looking  up  to  a 
lofty  eminenoe>  or  in  looking  down  from  it,  will  %d 
it  eotttinnaUf  shifting  the  diredaon  of  its  move- 
ments;— glancingv''  as  th^  poet  expresses  it^ 
^  fiom  heiftn  to  earth,  finm  earth  to  heav^." 

Of  this  n^ntal  proce^  we  are  more  peQi4iariy 
eQUMaona  in  leadhig  the  deaeiqptiona  of  poetry  >^ 

^  Oo  a  iock»  whose  haugkij/  brow 

^  Fnmu      old  Coiiiniy*8  foamhig  flood, 

^  Robed  In  the  sabk  gub  of  woe, 

••With  haggard  eye  the  pout  kUxjd. 
*'  Loose  bis  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air.** 

Of  these  lines,,  the  two  first  present  a  pictunr 

which  the  imagination  naturally  views  from  below  : 
the  rest  transport  us  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  bard,  by  the  minuteness  of  the  delinea- 
tion. 

As  an  obvious  eonsequenoe  of  this  rapidity  of 

thought,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  remark, 
that  the  conceptions  of  the  Fainteri  which  are  ne- 
cessarily limited,  not  only  to  one  momentary  glimpse 
of  ftpassing  object,  but  to  one  predse  and  unchange- 
able point  of  sight,  cannot  possibly  give  expression 
to  those  ideal  crsations,  the  charm  of  which  de* 
pends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  their  quick  and  vai  itd 
and  on  the  ubiqvitjf  (if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed the  phrase)  of  the  Poet's  eye.  No  better  illus- 
tration of  this  can  be  produced  than  the  ve^rses  just 
quoted,  ccBDpared  with  the  repeated  attempts  which 
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beMmadfe  to'wqolkreMHfctlmr subjects  canvas. 

Pf  tjbf:  vauity  of  tl^ese  attempts  it  is  sufficient  to  say,. 
'tbal>  ifbiie  die  pamter  has  but  am  point  of.  eighty 
the  poet,  from  the  nature  of  his  art,  has  been  en- 
abkdy  in  tUs  instance^  to  avail  himself  of  iwOf  with- 
out impairing,  in  the  least,  the  effect  of  his  descrip- 
tion, by  this  sudden  and  unobserved  shifting  of  the 
scenery.  • 

In  consequence  of  the  play  of  imagination  now 
described,  added  to  the  mfluence  of  associations  fbr* 
merly  remarked,  it  is  easily  conceivable  in  what 
manner  Height  and  Depth,  though  preeisdy  oppo- 
site to  each  other  in  their  physical  properties,  should 
SO  easily  accord  together  in  the  pictures  which  ima* 
ginatlon  forms ;  aoid  dbould  even,  in  nmny  cases, 
be  almost  identified  in  the  emotions  which  they 

produce.  , 

'  •  .••.,,?.« 

•  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Cray,  while  he  ptofeises  to  con- 
vey a  difiereot  scntilliMi^  ha»  b«lMf9d  a'tecMl:  cossdoosness  ci 
the  unrivalled  powen  which  poetry  derives  from  this  latilttde  in 
the  management  of  her  machinery,  in  his'  spletltfid  but'  exagge- 
rated panegyric  un  the  tlesigus  witli  which  Mr  Ikntley  decorated 
one  t)r  the  editions  of  his  book.  The  circumstances  he  has 
•]»itohed  on  as  charactemtical  of  the  genius  of  ihat«  arti&t,/are 
certainly  those  In  svbleh  the  prerogatiim  of  ^tty  are  tha  Mvwit 
incontestible.  '      '  ' 

"  In  nilenl  jfaze,  the  tuneful  ctiofr  among,         '    •  ' 
"  Half  plensef^,  half  blushing,  If^t  lire  mnse  a  loiirr^ 
*•  While  lit  ulicy  leads  her  sister  ai  l  along, 

» 

And  bilk  tU$  pencil  aaswer  tu  tUe  l^  ie. 

8ee»  in  tlietr  eoone^  eaek  irafiiilorif  kh^ughi, 
**  Fixed    hit  toudi^  a  huitwg  esienee  take  ; 

To  heal  gprnoHr^  and  l\ft  mke^ 
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Nor  will  there  appear  anything  in  this  doctrine 
si^iiouriog  of  paraflpx,  or  of  ^an,  undue  spirit  at 
thfory^  4n  the  judgment  of  th<i8e  vrfy^  reedleet,  that,' 
altbough  the  iiumour  of  Swift  and  of  Arbuthnot  has 
utmsUm^  ^  ^  state  the  Ti'OS  and  the  B  A@OS 
as  standing  iu  direct  oppositiou  to  each  other,  yet, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  Longinus;  the  old- 
est writer  on  the  subject  now  extant,  the  opposite 
to  the  sublime  is  not  the  profound^  but  the  kumbkp 
the  low,  or  the  ptrerile.*  In  one  very  remarkable 
passage,' which  ha^  piuuiicMl  sevecal  of  hi$  conunen- 
tators  not  a  little,  v-lo<^  and  jlr^' o^,  instead  of  being 
stated  in  contottt  with  each  other,  seem  to  be  par- 
tienUrized  as  two-things  oomprehended  under  some 
one  commofi  genusp  correapondiog  to  that  ^^es-; 
•   sed  by  the  word' ^/iufo  m  Latin.   'licur  oUm 

Smith,  in  his  Bnglish  nvsion,  omits  the  s€cmid  of 
these  words  entirely;  t  acknowledging  that  heiCouU 

*  To  Q£  fiu^cuubiUn  amxyj  vTEvavr/ov  rote  /jay  id usi^  Sec,  &:C,  Sect. 
Whei\  Pope  attempted  to  intruduce  the  image  of  iht^Mvf^mi 
intd  poetry,  lie  felt  Btmseir  reduced  to       necHtoriy,  ttatad  mi 

ref^rpsenting  his  diiiKcj  its  exerting  t!i<  ni«cl»e»  to  dive  to  1(10 

bottom  of  the  oceuHt  ta  DUii^e  UiVfit,  uac  aitcr  aagthyr,  iulu  Uie 

dif^jQf  fl«eUdiU;b;-TT  .... 

f  .  '     The  kiog  of  dikm!  Vhan  wtiom  no  ffliiiee  of  mnd 
Wilb  deeper  nUe  tilota  lite  silver  flood." 

"  *  *  *  I  I 

"  \'  xt  Suio»l!cy  divM  :  slow  ciiclej*  «!tinpli d  o'er 

^  'fbc  qoakiir^  nnid,  tfatft  doiTd  and  0|k.'d  no  owre/' 

'  ***rhto  tOA  eWd :  srMt%  nnbb'U  oat  oT^gli^ 
baoor*  n^t  instant,  aad  latnfiw  to  light : 
He  boin  no  token  of  the  sable  streaniSy 
'    And  raoonts  aloft  among  the  smuis  tlfntmH^  '  . 

t  See  Note  (C  c.) 
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not  make  sense  of  the  passage  as  it  now  stands  ;  and 
^MiBtnaAing  his  own  approbntioii  of  a  coiyectiural 
emendation  of  Dr  Tonstal's,  who  proposed  (very 
aheurdly,  in  my  apinioii)  to  substitute  mbos  for 
j8a6o$.  Peareey  on  the  other  hand,  translates  uJ^oi 
n  fioAoi  saUiniitaB  sive  aUUitdo  ;  j^ainly  oooaider* 
ing  the  word  /^a6o$  as  intended  by  the  author,  in 
conjunction  with  u>)«<:,  to  complete  that  idea  which 
the  Greek  language  did  not  enable  him  to  convey 
more  concisely.  As  Pearce's  translation  is»  in  this 
instance,  adopted,  without  the  slightest  discussion 
or  explanation,  by  the  very  acute  and  learned  Toap^ 
in  his  edition  of  Longinus,  it  may  be  considered  as 
also  sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  his  name*  * 
The  stress  which  the  authors  of  MarHnus  Scrihk^ 
rus  have  laid  upon  Sublimity,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  together  with  the  ludicrous  parallel  which 
they  have  so  happily  kept  up  between  the  art  of 
rising  and  the  art  of  sinkings  has  probably  had  no 
inconsiderable  effect  in  diverting  the  graver  critics 
who  have  since  iqppeared»  from  an  accurate  eyamina^ 

*  The  cemore  wbidi  I  have  bere  hsssrdsd  on  Toostal^  raen- 

dation  has  been  so  decidedly  disapproTed  of  by  my  friend  Dr 
Parr,  that  1  i»hould  have  hvcn  tempted  to  cancel  the  whole  panu 
gjrapb,  had  I  not  been  indebted  to  i(  for  a  long  and  toy  wdua* 
Ue  commonication  with  which  that  eminent  scholar  honoured 
me  after  reading  this  Eaiay*  In  the  A  ppendtx  before  referred  to» 
my  readers  will  find  various  quotations  from  those  parts  of  his  ma- 
nuscript which  bear  more  immediately  on  the  present  topic ;  and 
will  join  with  me  in  regretting,  that  the  sise  of  my  vdnme  pre* 
wnti  me  from  requesting  his  permission  to  adorn  my  work  with 
still  more  ample  extracts  from  his  refined  and  original  specula* 
tions  on  the  theory  of  metaphorical  language. 
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jtmi  of  thttte  obviott  Mlogiet  and  natanl  wmtim 
l^mmt  wliicb  can  alone  exjilftia  some  of  the  most 
perplexing  diffimdiies  mmmi/fid  wifli  tlie  cAjeet  «f 
i)ur  present  inquiry.  ^ 

*    The  Sublime  of  nature  is  Ihe  sky,  tbe  saii>  moon,  stm, 

^  and  tiia  tretittwi  of  tbe  ittft  which  m  iootuuhle  as  ui* 
^  known.  Bat  all  thai  Uet  between  these,  at  corn,  flowers,  fruits, 

*  animals,  and  things  for  the  roero  use  of  man,  arc  of  mean 
price,  and  so  common  as  not  to  be  greatly  esleeinecl  by  the  en- 


* 
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« 

GENERALIZATIONS  OF  THE  WORD  SUBLIMITY,  IN  CON* 
iBQUENCE  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RELIGIOUS 
SOCIATIONS. 


££SiD£  the  circumstaoces  already  mentioned,  a 
vamfty  of  othen  oonipite  to  dirtipgawb  Sublimit 
car  Altitude  from  all  tlic  other  directions  in  which 
ipice  is  extendi and  whicb,  of  conge^u^nce,  con* 
spire  to  invite  the  imagination,  on  a  correspondent 
•variety  of  occaaoos,  into  one  commoa  track.  The 
Uea  of  SuUimity  which  is,  in  itself,  so  gratrful  and 
so  flattering  to  the  mind,  becomes  thus  a  i^ommon 
iMsis  of  a  great  multitude  of  ooUateid  aisociatiiios ; 
<wtidiiliffhing  tmiversaUiff  wherever  men  are  to  be 
fyuoAt  an  affinity  or  baimony  among  the  diffiimt 
things  presented  simultaneously  to  the  thoughts ;  an 
affinityf  which  a  man  good  taste  never  fails  to  re- 
cognise, although  he  may  labour  in  vain  to  trace 
any  metaphysical  principle  of  connection*  It  is  in  ^ 
this  way  I  would  aocmut  for  the  application  of  the 
word  Sublimity  to  most,  if  not  to  all  the  diffi»ent 
qualities  enumerated  by  Mr  Burkot  as  its  eonstii- 
tuent  elements ;  instead  pf  attempting  to  detect  in 
Ave  qualities  actae  ooMsnon  eirramstanocb  ^  cip* 
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ctimstances,  enabling  them  to  produce  similar  effects. 
'Jbi  gonfirmatioa  of  this  remaricy  I  sbaii  point  oiit» 
wry  briefly,  a  few  oF  ihe  natonl  aiMieiitioM  attach- 
ed to  the  idea  of  what  is  physically  or  literally  Sub- 
lime, without  paying  mach  attention  to  the  oider 
in  which  I  am  to  arrange  them. 

It  will  contribute  greatly  to  assist  my  readers  in 
following  this  argument,  always  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  observations  which  I  am  to  offer  neither 

imply  any  dissent,  on  my  part,  from  the  critical  de- 
cisions of  ibrmer  writers^  nor  tend  to  weaken,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  the  authority  of  their  precepts,  so 
as  they  are  founded  on  a  just  induction  of  parti- 
culars. A  universal  association  furnishes  a  basis  of 
practice,  as  solid  and  as  independent  of  the  caprice 
of  iadiion  as  ametaphysical  affinity  or  relation ;  and 
the  investigation  of  the  former  is  a  legitimate  object 
of  philosofdiical  curioftty  no  less  than  the  latter.  In 

the  present  instance,  I  am  disposed  to  assent  to  moiit 
of  the  critical  conclusions  adqpted  both  by  Mr  Buike 
and  by  Mr  Price ;  and  were  the  case  otherwise,  I 
should  be  cautious  in  (^posing  my  own  judgment  to 
theirs,  on  questions  so  fore^  to  my  ordinary  pur* 
suits,  how  freely  soever  I  may  have  presumed  to 
canvass  the  opmions  which  diey  have  proposed  on 
some  other  points  of  a  more  speculative  and  abi»iract 
nature. 

Of  all  the  associations  attached  to  the  idea  of  Sub- 
limity, the  most  imfMressive  are  those  arising  fiom 
the  tendency  which  the  religious  sentiments  cf  men, 
in  every  age  and  country,  have  had  to  carry  their 
thoughts  upwards,  UmaxiB  the  elgeots  of  thrir  mr- 
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ship.  To  what  this  tendency  is  owing,  I  must  not 
at  preset  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  ior  my 
purpose,  if  it  be  granted  (and  this  is  a  fiict  dbout 
which  there  cannot  well  be  any  dispute),  that  it  is 
the  resolt  of  circumstanoes  common  to  ail  the  vari- 
ous conditions  of  mankind.  In  some  cases,  the 
Hesvent  hs? e  been  concdfed  to  be  ^the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Gods  ;  in  others,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
0ther  heavenly  bodies,  have  themselves  been  deified ; 
bat,  in  all  cases,  witliout  exception,  men  have  con- 
ceived their  fortunes  to  d^end  on  causes  operating 
from  above.  Hence  those  apprehensions  which,  in 
all  ages,  they  have  been  so  apt  to  entertain,  of  the 
influence  of  the  Stars  m  hmnan  affiurs.  Henc^ 
too,  the  astrolc^cal  meaning  of  the  word  ascendant^ 
togedier  with  its  metaphorical  application  to  denote 
the  moral  influence  which  one  Mind  may  acquire 
over  another.  *   The  language  of  Scripture  is  esc- 

*  In  the  foUowmg  line  of  Knnius,  Jupiter  and  the  Starry  Sukm 
Um  are  u»ed  a$  synooy  mous  expressions ; 

Aipice  htc  tMm  caadau,  qaem  invocsiit  omnet  Jmmm^ 

It  is  observed  by  Sir  WiUlam  Jones,  that  the  Jitfitbe  or  Di. 
^  BspxTtR,  here  menlioned  by  Enniiis,  is  the  Indiao  God  of  the 
^  visible  heavens,  called  Iwdra,  or  ^e  King^  and  DivEspiTam, 

or  Lord  of  the  Sky  ;  and  that  most  of  his  epithets  in  Sanscrit 
^'  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Enman  Jove.  ■  Hiswea* 

pon  b  the  thunderbolt ;  he  is  the  regent  of  winds  and  showers ; 
«( and  though  the  East  is  jifecuKarly  under  his  caret  yet  his  Olijirf 

fUi  is  Menfy  or  the  North  pole,  allcgorically  represented  as  a 

mountain  of  gold  and  gemi,**'—JLHsiaiation  on  the  Gods  ^ 
GreecCf  Italtf^  and  India* 

The  same  natural  aaeocktion  has  evidently  suggested  the  tow- 
riing  forms  so  common  in  ediices  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
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actly  consonant  to  thete  natural  associations.  If 
^*  I  bebeid  the  Sun  when  it  ahiaed^  or  Ihe  Mooa 
^  w^kia^  IB  brightm^  tad  my  heflrt  hath  been 

secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  mjr 
^  Imadf  this  alio  were  an  iniquity  to  be  ponkhod  b]r 

the  Judg^  for  I  should  ha?e  denied  the  Goi> 

tlUT  IS  ABOtn.''<«^I  AM  THE  HIM  JOm  TlK 

LOFTY   One,    who   INHABITETU  tTBaNITY.''— 

^*  Aa  tarn  HfeAYMft  ABB  ni6H  ABotn  nn  kaetb^ 

"  so  ARE  MY   THOUGHTS  ABOVE  YOUR  THOUGHTS^ 
AMD  MY  WAYS  ABOVB  YOUR  WAYS*'* 

How  closely  the  literal  and  the  religious  Sublime 
w^e  associated  tcgether  in  the  mind  of  Milton 
(wbo^  taste  seams  to  hvm  been  fbnned  dntfly  m 
the  study  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  sacred  writings^ 
'  Mfpem  from  nanibtikm  pwges  in  tin  tmiiSat 
Lost. 

•*  Xow  had  Ih*  Almighty  l  ather  from  above, 

**  From  ihe  pure  empyTeaii  where  he  sits, 

^*  Higk  thnfned  ttltove  all  height^  bent  down  his  eye,*' 

In  some  cases,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther Milton  has  not  forced  on  the  mind  the  image 
of  tileral  height^  somewhat  more  strongly  than  ac- 
ooids  perfectly  with  the  'Overwhriming  snblimity 
Which  his  subject  derivea  from  so  many  other  sources. 

* 

the  cIlhlI,  or  tu  the  ceremonies  of  reli<;ious  worship  the  turms, 
for  example,  of  the  pyramid  ;  of  the  obelisk  ;  of  the  column  ;  and 
of  th^  kpiit^  appropriated  to  ouf  churches  in  tlus  pari  of  tbe 

world. 

The  village  church,  amoii!;  Uic  trew, 

Sl|aU  pointy  wiUi  laptr  i^ire,  ta  llfaveu.**— Ro&ei*^ 
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At  t\k^  sapie  tivfy^,  who  would  raiiiiie  to  touchy 

So  even  and  mom  •CGompUsk*d  the  ^xtb  da^. 
t«t  not  till  the  OnMlor  fmm  his  worir 

*•  Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  returned,  »  * 
*♦  Up  to  the  heaven  of  he^veaAy  high  abod^^  .  • 
■*  Tbencc  to  behold  tbii  new  crea|V)d  wQiid.^" 

■  tip  he  rode 

FoRowed  with  actktnatton,  and  the  sound 
Symphonioiis  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  toned 
"  Angeiic  harmony  ;  the  eafUi,  the  air, 

fiesottfidiiv  (Ihott  ftmembene^  Utit  tkw,  hmf4tt)p 
^  The  heavens  and  all  the  cooMellations  rung, 
•*  The  planets  in  their  stations  listening  stood, 
**  While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilwU,** 

Is  it  not  probable  that  tb^  impressiony  pr-pdw^d 
by  this  aasociation,  strong  as  it  attU  vm  yet 
stronger  in  ancient  times?  The  discovery  c^f  th^ 
earth's  epberieity,  aad  of  the  geaeial  theory  of  griir 
vitation,  has  taught  us  that  the  words  abQve  and 
law  have  only  a  relative  import  The  fuUur^l 
sociation  cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less  counteracted 
in  every  understanding  to  which  tbia  doetfine  iff 
fimiliarized ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  so  far 
weakened  as  to  destroy  altogether  the  effect  of  poe^ 
tieal  descriptions  proceeding  on  popular  phraseology/ 
the  efiect  must  necessarily  be  very  inferior  to  what 
it  was  in  ages^  when  -  the  notions  of  the  wise  ew 
ceiTiiug  the  local  residence  of  the  Gods  were  pre' 
eisely  the  same  with  those  of  the  vulgar.  We  may 
trace  their  |wverf*ul  influence  on  the  philosophy  of 
Flato,  in  some  of  his  Dialogues  \  and  he  is  deeply 
&idebted  to  them  for  lliat  strain  of  saUimity  whiek 
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characterizes  those  paits  of  his  writings  which  have 
mora  peculiariy  excited  the  enthnsiam  of  his  fid-* 

lowers. 

The  conclusions  of  modem  science  leave  jthe  ima- 
gination at  equal  liberty  to  shoot,  in  all  directioris, 
through  the  immensity  of  space  ^  suggesting^  un- 
doubtedly,  to  a  phflosophical  mind,  the  most  grand 
and  magnificent  of  all  conceptions ;  but  a  concep- 
tion not  nearly  so  well  adapted  to  the  pictures  of 
poetry,  as  the  popular  illusion  which  places  heaven 
exactly  over  our  heads.  Of  die  truth  of  this  laat 
remark  no  other  proof  is  necessary  than  the  doctrine 
of  the  Antipodes^  which,  when  alluded  to  in  poetical 
description,  produces  an  effect  much  less  akin  to  the 
sublime  than  to  the  ludicrous. 

Hence  an  additional  source  of  the  connection  be^ 
tween  the  ideas  of  Sublimity  and  of  Power.  The 
Heavens  we  conceive  to  be  the  abode  of  the  AU 
tnighty  ;  and  when  we  implore  the  protection  of  his 
omnipotent  arm,  or  express  our  resignation  to  his 
irresistible  decrees,  by  an  involuntary  movement,  we 
lift  our  eyes  upwards*^ 

As  of  all  the  attributes  of  God,  Onmipoteuce  is 
the  most  impressive  in  its  effects  upon  the  imagina* 
tion,  so  the  sublimest  of  all  descriptions  are  those 
which  turn  on  the  infinite  Power  manifested  in  the 
fabric  of  the  universe     in  the  magnitudes  (more 

*  The  same  accouot  may  be  given  of  the  origia  of  vaitouA 
Other  natural  sigps^  expressive  of  religjoos  adoratUm  (fdam 
tidera  ttudtm^  &.c  &c.) ;  and  of  some  cerenuHites  which  have  oU 

tained  very  generally  ovti  the  world,  particularly  thatof  ^tmg 
vp  iuceni>«. 
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e8pecirily)»  the  dtttances,  and  the  veloeikies  of  tlie 

heavenly  bodies ;  and  in  iJie  innumerable  systems 
of  worlds  which  he  has  called  into  existence.  Let 

there  be  tight,  amd  there  was  Uglii*^  hag  been 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  sublime  writing  by  almost 
every  critic  since  the  time  of  Longinus  ;  and  its 
sublimity  arises  partly  from  the  divine  brevity  with 
w)iicb  it  expresses  the  instantaneous  e£fect  of  the 
creative  fiat ;  partly  from  the  religiom  sentivient 
which  it  identifies  with  our^  conceptioa  of  the  mo* 
mcnt,  when  the  earth  was  first  "  visited  by  the  day- 

^riug  from  on  high.''  Milton  appears  to  have 
felt  it  in  its  full  finrce,  from  the  exordium  of  his 
hymn: 

Hail,  hol^  lighl!  offspring  of  heaven  first-born."^ 

The  sublimity  of  Lucretius  will  be  found  to  de« 
pend  chiefly  (even  in  those  passages  where  he  de« 
nies  the  interference  of  the  gods  in  the  government 
of  the  world)  on  the  lively  images  which  he  indi- 
rectly presents  to  his  readers,  of  the  Attributes 
against  which  he  reasons.  In  these  instances,  no- 
thing is  more  tetilarkable  than  the  ASl  with  which 
he  counteracts  the  irigid  and  anti-poetical  spirit  of 
his  philosophical  system the  sublimest  descriptions 
of  Almighty  Power  sometimes  forming  a  part  of 
his  argument  against  the  Divine  Omnipotence*  In 
point  of  logical  consistency,  indeed,  he  thus  sacri- 
fices everything  $  but  such  a  sacrifice  he  knew  to 
he  essential  to  his  success  as  a  poet. 

♦  Xolc  (D  d.) 
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N«n  (peoh  sancta  Deikm  tranquilla  pcctora  pace, 
Que  placidum  Uc^iiat  svum,  Titamque  aercaam !) 
*\  Qois  regere  immeiui  sutmuui^  ^ub  htibm  piofbodi 
^  Inda  iiiaDU  vididas  potis  est  moderanter  babeoaa  f 
Qiiis  pariter  Cttloi  omncis  convertere  f  et  omneis 
"  J^nibus  aetheriis  terras  suffirc  feraceis^ 
*^  Omnibus  ioque  iocis  esee  Qmni  tempore  pimtot 
*^  N6biiNi»  at  tetwhai  iaciat  clique  MfeM 

Ccmcutiat  aonttu  ?  turn  fiilmiiHi  miitat,  et  sdes 
**  Saepc  suas  disturlx't,     in  (ieserta  rcccdens 
Sa^viat  cxercens  telum,  quod  saepe  nocontcis 
Pfietertt,  eIallinMl^Ile  iixUgnoiy  inque  raerenieis  * 

The  sublime  effect  of  rocks  and  of  cataracts  ;  of 
huge  ridges  of  mountains ;  of  vast  and  ghNWiy  fo- 
rests ;  of  immense  and  impetuous  rivers ;  of  the 
boundless  ocean;  and,  in  general,  of  everything 
which  forces  on  the  attention  Ae  ides  of  Cmtive 
Power,  is  owing,  in  part,  t  to  the  irresistible  tenden- 
cy which  that  idea  has  to  raise  the  thoogfata  towaid 
Heaven. — The  influence  of  some  of  these  ^ectacles^ 
in  awakening  religious  iropiessbns,  is  nobly  exenu 
plified  iu  Gray's  ode,  written  at  the  Grande  Char- 
tretise ;— an  Alpine  scene  of  the  wildest  and  most 
ftwful  grandeur,  where  everythinp^  appears  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  inspiring  a  sense  of 
the  more  immediate  presence  of  the  Divimty. 

Prasentionm  et  coMficm»9  Dam 
PerJnvias  rapes,  fera  per  jugSy 

CUvosque  prsruptof;,  sonanles 

"  Inter  aquas,  ncmorumqui*  noctena  ; 

Quam  si  repoitus  sub  trabe  citred 

Fulgerei  auro,  €t  Phidiactt  Buma.** 

•  LucreL  Lib. 

1 1  aay  m  part^  as  it  wUI  afterwards  appear  that  other  circam* 
atancesy  of  a  very  different  soit,  conspire  to  the  same  end. 
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The  veiy  simple  theory  app^u:^  to  me  to 
affbrd  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  application  of  the. 
word  Sujblimhf  to  Eternity,  to  Immensityy  *  to 
Omnipresence,  to  Omniscience ;— in  a  word,  to  all 
the  various  qualities  which  enter  into  our  concept- 
tions  of  the  Divine  Attributes.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  the  marvellous  accession  of  solemnity 
and  of  majesty,  which  the  Sacred  Writii^  must 
have  added,  all  over  the  Christian  World,  to  these 

mere  elem^ 

Hon  be  weakened  in  a  philosqiihical  mind,  by  the 

discoyeries  of  modem  science,  all  the  adjuncts,  phy* 
aical  and  moral,  whidi  Revelati(Ai  teiu^hes  ua  to  con- 
nect  with  the  name  of  the  "  Most  High,*'  have 
gained  infinitely  as  elements     the  Religious  Sik 

blime. 

From  the  associ^ons  thte  consecrated  in  Scrip- 

tare,  a  plausible  explanation  might  be  deduced,  of 
the  po^lpcal  efiect  of  ahnost  all  the  qualities  which 
Mr  Burke,  and  other  modem  critics,  have  enume- 
rated as  constituents  of  the  Sublime  ;  but  it  is  gi*ati- 
fying  to  the  curfosity  to  push  the  inquiry  farther, 
by  shewing  the  deep  root  which  the  same  associa- 
tions  have  in  the  physical  and  moral  nattire  of  the 
human  race  ;  and  the  tendency  wliich  even  the 
superstitious  creeds  of  ancient  times  had  to  c<mfirm 
their  authority. 

In  some  resj)ects,  indeed,  these  creeds  were  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  purposes  of  poetry  ^  m  none 

•  Note  (E  c) 

c  c 
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more  than  in  strengthening  that  natural  association 
betmeii  the  idnat  of  tke  SaUioie  and  of  the  Tcni- 
ble,  which  Mr  Burke  hai>  so  ingeniously,  and  I 
think  juatly,  mdived  into  the  cooneotmi  betpeea 
dm  lut  idea  and  that  of  Power.    The  region  from 
which  Siqpentttion  dram  all  her  omena  and  antkipi^ 
tiom     futnrky  Ket  over  oar  heeds.   It  ie  theve 
she  observes  the  aspects  of  the  pUnet^,  and  the  eclip- 
•es  of  tiie  fon  and  moon  ;  er  watches  the  flight  of 
birds,  and  the  shifting  lights  about  die  pole.  This, 
too,  is  the  legion  of  the  mesl  ewM  and  ebneing 
meteorological  appeai-ances,— "  vapours  andploods 
and  storms    end  (whet  is  >  ciiwimslnee  ef  pecB» 
liar  couhe(][uence  in  this  argument)  of  ihunder^ 
which  has,  ht  ell  eountries,  been  legairded  by  the 
multitude,  not  only  as  the  immediate  effect  of  snper- 
tiatural  interposition,  but  as  an  expression  of  dis- 
pieasure  from  above.    It  is  eooeidhigly  frsm  dna 
very  phenomenon  (as  Mr  Burke  has  renuu;)^)  that 
the  werd  asUmisktnentt  which  expresses  the  stitmg- 
est  emotion  produced  by  the  Sublime,  is  borrowed* 

If  the  Ibrmer  obserfadoDs  be  just,  instead  of  ceo- 
sidering,  with  Mr  Burke,  Terror  as  the  ruling  prin- 
cipU  irf"  the  r^j^gfiovs  MMfiie,  h 
truth  to  say,  that  the  Terrible  derives  whatever 
character  of  Sublimity  belongs  to  it  frwi  religious 
associadons.  The  applicadon  of  the  epithet  Seb- 
lime  to  tfwse  has,  I  trust,  been  already  sufficiently 
aeeounted  for. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  with  respect  to 

the  awful  phenomenon  of  thunder,  that,  the  iirtiniate 
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combin^tioi^  between  its  impression  on  the  ear,  and 
tli'ose  app^urances  in  th^  heavehs  which*  are  regarded 
as  its  signs  or  forerunners,  must  not  only  co-operate 
\ntlk  the  circunisbinces  mentioned  by 'Mr  Buf ke,  iii 
imparting  to  Darkness  the  character  of  the  Terrible, 
but  must  strengthen,  by  a  process  still  more  'liirect, 
the  connection  between  tlie  ideas  of  Darkness  and 
orm^re  £levation. 

.«  .  ^^'FulniM  gipi'^  crMii8,.iMliiiftrfiit«Hliiintf8tl» ./ 

^<  Nul^ibu^  extructis  :  nam  coti6  anlla^f^rt |.  S 
**  Mec  leviler  deu^us  wUUujLur  4^ub^b^^.un^uaj^.''^^  „j 


I 


•  •        Eriptunt  subito  nubos  coelumque  dtemquc    !.  0'^^^  '  ' 
¥  'Ftuonvum  cocooaUft^  popto tiow incitibrtr rtwi yi ({i f ■  */ # 

Tlie  same  direction  is  naturally  given  to  tlje 
fancy,  by  the  Darkness  which  precedes  hurricai^'; 
and  also,  during  an  eclipse  of  tlie  sun,  by  the  dis^ 
astrous  twilight  sited  on  hay^the  natiofis^  E^ven  iji 
common  discouirse,  as  well  as  m  ppeiry,  we  sjgeak  of 
the  Jail  of  night,  and^of  the  Jail  of  evejoing,  *' 

Down  rushed  the  night"*  '    '  ^ 

In  general,  fancy  refers  to  the  \isible  heavens 
the  source  of  Darkness  as  well  as  of  Light ;  and,,  ac^ 
cordingly,  botli  of  these  (as  Mr  Burke  has  remark- 
od)  have  sometimes  an  important,  place  aasigiied  to 
thmn  in  sublime  Ascriptions.   Hiey  bothj  indeed. 


•  ♦ 


»  Sec  ti  e  rtjst  of  {kin  piiss^ge,  Lucret*  Lib.  6. 
t  JEjn^iii,  Lib.  1. 
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ioooid  and  hMTP^*"'"^  .periieotiy.  wilh  this  natu 
group  of  associations  abstracthtg  aftogMTli^  ft« 
liie  powerful  aid  which  thay  oouuiioaaUy  coittrilNi 

in  strengthening  the  other  impresrions  connect 

«ith  the  Terrible* 

And  here  I  mast  beg  leave  to  turn  the  attentic 
of  my  readers^  for  a  moment,  to  the  additional  efiec 
wWch  these  consj^ng  assoeiations  (more  particulm 

ly  those  arising  from  religious  impressions)  lend  t» 
every  object  which  we  consider  as  Sublhne,  in  the  li* 
teral  sense  of  that  word.    I  before  took  notice  of  the 
sublime  flight  of  the  Eagle  ;  but  what  an  accession 
of  poetical  sablimity  has  the  Eagle  derivad  &om  the 
attributes  ascribed  to  him  in  ancient  mythology,  as 
the  sovereign  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  air ; 
as  the  companion  and  favourite  of  Jupiter;  and  as 
the  bearer  of  his  armour  in  the  war  against  the 

giants !  In  tliat  celebrated  passage  of  Pindar  (so  no- 
bly imitated  by  Gray  and  by  Akenside),  where  he 
describes  the  power  of  music  in  soothing  the  angry 
passions  of  the  gods ;  the  abruptness  of  the  trausi- 
tion  from  the  thunderbolt  to  the  eagle,  and  the  pic- 
turesque minuteness  of  the  subsequent  lines,  suffi- 
ciently shew  what  a  rank  was  occupied  by  this  bird 
in  the  warm  imagination  of  Grecian  idolatiy.  Of 
the  two  English  poets  just  mentioned,  it  is  observ* 
able  that  the  former  has  made  no  farther  reference 
to  Jupiter,  than  as  carrying  "  the  leathered  king 
"  on  his  scepteir'd  hand  i"  but,  in  order  to  compeu- 

lii  am  d)Mmy  At^  anrog^  Arc* 
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sate  for  this  (nnission,  he  has  oimtrivedf  in  his  jidxae^ 
of  the  eagle's  sleep,  by  jthe  magical  charm  of  tigura-; 
tive  language,  to  suggest,  mdiiectly,  the  very  same 
guhlime  image  with  which  the  description  of  FiucUr 
imiinieiices : 

QuenchM  in  dark  cloudt  of  slumber  tie^ 
M  Tbe  terror  of  his  beak,  and  Ugktning  of  bb  eye.*  e 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  not  appear  surprising 
that  the  same  language  should  be  transferred  irom 
tlie  objects  of  religious  worship,  to  whatever  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  analogous,  though  comparative- 
ly  weak^  sentiments  of  admiration  and  of  wonder. 
The  word  suspkere  (to  look  up)  is  only  one  example 
0ut  of  numy  which  n^ht  be  mentioned.  Cicero 

*  May  I  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  Akenside's  imitation,  as 
well  as  in  tbe  original)  tbe  reader  is  prepared  for  tbe  sbort  efmde 
of  the  Eagle  (which  in  all  the  Ihree  descriptions  is  nnquestion* 
ably  the  most  prominent  feature),  by  the  previous  allusion  to  the 
xf^uvov  asMxou  ru^o^ ; — aud  to  suggest  my  doubts,  whether  in 
Gray,  the  transition  to  this  picture  froin  TkrfieiaU  UHU  and  thf 
JLord  cf  fVoTp  be  not  a  little  too  vioJen^  even  for  lyric  poetry  ? 
^The  English  reader  may  judge  of  tiiis  from  the  verses  of 
Akenside. 

t         "  Those  lofty  stringi 
« tlnl  ehsna     nM  of  geds  I  tbtt  flO  As  eoorts 
«  Of  wide  Olyopos  ivfA  oUivlsn  tweet 

*  Of  etilB,  with  Hnmofftdfsst  from  €SRs» 

*  AsBMiitbe  luRiisof  Ihft  Ihnme  of  Jofei 
And  quench  l|le  toddible  tfaaaderbolt 

<*Ofonielenthigfirt.  With  sheken'd  wi^f^ 

*  Wh8e  now  Out  solewn  coaesri  Incsttes  sfonod, 
^  Ineanbent  o*er  the  seeptie  of  his  lord, 

Sleeps  the  stemetgle ;  by  the  nnmbet'd  noCos 
^  FosstsM,  end  satiate  with  the  meltiug  tone : 
Sovereign  of  birds," 

0 
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has  fiamidied  m  wMi  mitaiioeB  of  iff  tpplieifciatty 

both  to  the  religious  sentiment,  and  to  the  enthusi* 
aitic  admirnlieii  wA  which  we  regard  tone  of 

objects  of  taste.    **  Esse  praestaatem  aliquam  «neter- 
namque  naturaniy  et  earn  suspidendaui  adminui* 
damque  hommum  generi,  pulchritudo  mundi  or. 
doque  lenim  ccelestium  cogit  confiteri*"  *— "  EIo* 
quentiam,  quam  snapicerent  omnes,  quam  admin- 
rentur/'  &c.  t   On  the  latter  occasion,  as  well  aa 
on  the  fonnefp  the  worda  suspich  and  admirar  are 
coupled  together,  in  order  to  convey  more  forcibly 
one  single  idea. 

On  this  particular  view  of  the  Sublime,  consider- 
'  ed  in  cmmection  with  religious  unpresaions,  I  have 
only  further  to  take  notice  of  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence between  their  influence  and  that  of  the  feel" 
ings  excited  by  Uieral  Sublimity,  in  asnmilating  the 
poetical  effects  of  the  two  opposite  dimensions  of 
Depdi  and  of  Height.  In  the  ease  of  litanl  Svb- 
limity,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  account  for 
this  assimilation.  In  that  now  before  U8»  it  aeema 
to  be  the  obvious  result  of  t^iose  conceptions,  so  na- 
tural to  the  human  mind,  which  have  universaliy  mig' 

gested  a  separation  of  the  invisible  world  into  two 
distinct  r^iona;  the  one  situated  at  an  immense 
distance  above  the  earth's  surface  ^  the  other  at  a 
corresponding  distance  below ; — the  pne  a  blissful 
and  glorioua  abode,  to  ^diidi  virtue  is  taught  to 
aspire  as  its  final  reward  i  the  other  inhabited  by 

•  Be  DivinaU  Lib.  2.  i 
t  Orat28. 
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beings  ih«ftiteof  pimbbMntttdar  degradctimi. « 

Xba  powers  to  wham  the  infliction  of  this  punish- 
.  wa$A  is  i«uutted»  cannit  ftU  to  bt  iaveitod  Iqr  tte 
&i)cy«  as  the  minister^i  and  executionm  of  divine. 
jMligSb  widi  soM  of  Ae  attiibi^  which  are  chsrao- 

teristical  of  the  Sublime ;  aiid  this  association  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  great  object  of  the  botttbea 
mythology  to  strengthen,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the 
ikbulous  accounts  of  the  ailianots  between  tbs  oeles- 
tml  and  the  iafiNnd  deitiea ;  and  bf  oliier  fioti^ 
a  similar  tendency*.  Pluto  was  the  soa  of  SalturOt 
and  the  brother  of  Jupiter ;  Fhwerpine,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  of  Ceres ;  and  even  the  river 
Styx  was  consecrated  into  a  divinity^  held  in  Tenera* 

tion  and  dread  by  all  the  Gods. 

The  language  of  the  In^ired  Writings  isy  on  this 
ason  other  occarions,  beautifully  accommodatedto  the 
irresistible  impressions  of  nature  \  availiog  itself  of 
such  popular  and  familiar  wmb  as  upwards  and 
downwards^  above  and  below^  in  condescension  to 
the  fnulty  of  the  human  mind,  governed  so  much  by 
sense  and  imagination,  an4  so  little  by  the  abstract 
tions  of  philosc^hy.   Henoe  the  ezpresapn  of  fatten 

Angels,  which,  by  recalling  to  us  the  eminence  from 
wbieh  they  fell,  communicates,  ii^  a  single  word,  a 
character  of  Sublimity  to  the  bottomless  abyss: 

m  f  Tom  Tartanu  ipse 

Bis  patet  in  pnecepe  tanUim,  tenditque  sub  lunbrasi 

^  Qnaiitus  ad  sethereum  cxii  suspectus  Olyrapum* 

Hie  genus  antiquum  terne,  Titania  pubes, 
H  FaUmne  dejecti,  f  undo  volviutiir  in  imo.'* 

JEnmd.  Lib*  vi«  k  $ff* 
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^<  Haw  art  thou  fiiUeii  from  hamen,  O  Lociftr,  son 

•*  of  tbe  morning  The  Supreme  Being  is  himself 
ropigBGiited  88  filling  Aetf  wiUihia  preaenoe;  while 
the  throne  where  he  manifests  his  glory  is  conceived 
to  be  placed  on  lugh :     If  I  ascend  into  hieaven^ 

thou  ait  there  ^  if  Imakemybedin  helly  iboaait 

there  also/' 

To  these  associalioiis,  I>arkiiefl8»  Power*  Terror, 

Eternity,  and  various  other  adjuncts  of  Suhlijuityy 
lend  their  aid  in  a  manner  too  palpaUe  to  admit  of 
any  comment. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

* 

0BHERAI1ZATION8  09  SUBJLIICITT  IN  COVSBWWCB 

OF  ASSOCIATIONS  RESULTING  FROM  TU£  PU£NO- 
IfSKA  OF  OBAVITATION,  AND.  FBOM  THE  OTHEE 
PHYSICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  WHICH  OUR 
SENSES  ARE  CONVERSANT* 


When  we  confine  our  views  to  the  earth's  surfacey 
a  wiety  of  sddhional  causes  conspire^  with  those  si- 
ready  suggested,  to  strengthen  the  association  be- 
tween Elevated  Position  and  the  ideas  of  Power,  or 

of  the  Terrible.  I  sliall  only  mention  tlie  security 
it  affords  against  a  hostile  attack,  and  the  advantage 
it  yields  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons ;  two  circum- 
stances which  give  an  expressive  propriety  to  the 
epithet  commanding^  as  employed  in  the  language  of 
Fortification. 

In  other  cases,  elevated  objects  excite  emotions 
still  more  closely  allied  to  admiration  and  to  awe,  in 
consequence  of  our  experience  of  the  force  of  heavy 
bodies  falling  downwards  from  a  great  height.  Masses 
of  water,  in  the  form  of  a  mountain-torrent,  or  of  a 
cataract,  present  to  us  one  of  the  most  impressive 
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images  of  irresistible  impetmMBty  which  terrestiial 
phenomeiui  affixrd ;  and  haroan  efiect,  both  on  the 
eye  and  on  the  ear,  of  peculiar  Sublimity^  of  which 
poets  and  mtors  ham  often  availed  themaekes  to 
typify  the  overwhelming  powers  of  their  xespee^ 
five  arts. 

"  Monte  decurrens  velut  ammsi'imbxes 

Quern  toper  neUB  alocfe  lipasy 
**  fftemt^  ittiawoimqaa  foit  prafiuido 
**  PiadATUs  ore,*' 

Now  the  rich  strt*am  of  music  winds  along^ 

Deep,  majestic,  smooUi,  and  strong  ; 
**  Through  veniant  valci^  and  Cem*  goldea  idgo  ; 
^  Now  rolling  down  the  steep  aaHun, 

*•  Headlong  impetuous  see  it  pour, 
The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  re-bellow  to  the  roar/' 

At  ille,'*  says  Quinctilian,  speaking  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinda  of  etoquence,  *^  qui  saxa  devolval^  et 
pontem  indignetur,  et  ripas  sibi  facial,  multus  et 
torrens»  judicem  vel  nitentem  contra  ieiet»  cog^ 
*^  que  ire  qui  npit/^  * 

The  tendeiicy  of  these  circumstancei^  in  coiyunc^ 
tioa  with  othcw  brfore  mentioned»  to  aaaociatc  a  sub* 
lime  effect  with  motion  dowimards,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  any  illustration ;  and»  accordingly,  it  openaa 
rich  field  of  allusion  to  poets,  wherever  an  idea  is  to 
be  conveyed  of  asiighty  foroe  and  power;  or  where 

emotions  are  to  be  produced,  allied  to  terror. 

Hon  tq^mards^  on  the  other  hand»  and  perhaps  still 

morCi  whatever  is  able  to  oppose  an  adequate  resiit- 

*  Quinct.  L.  12| 
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imoe  to  ssuperiaomiibfiit  weighty  (Nrtos  SMsmibig 

shock,  furnishes,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  explain* 
tdf  ihB  most  ^n^ropriste  images  iabeenrmiA  to  that 
modification  of  the  Sublime,  which  arises  from  a 
flttotig  eipmrion    mental  eiiergj* 

In  looking  up  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  Gothic 
Cathedral,  our  feelmgs  difer,  in  one  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, from  those  excited  by  torrents  and  cata- 
racts ;  that  whereas,  in  the  latter  instances,  we  see 
the  momentum  of  jMling  maaaea  actually  exhflbited 
to  our  senses ;  in  the  former,  we  see  the  triumph 
of  human  art,  in  rendering  the  law  of  gravitatioii 
subservient  to  the  suspension  of  its  own  ordinary  ef- 
ftcta: 

■   "  Hie  ponderout  roof, 

*^  By  its  owa  weight  made  steadiast  and  immoveable*'* 

An  emotion  of  Wonder,  accordingly,  is  here  added 
to  that  resuhing  from  the  SuMiBiity  of  Loftiness  and 
of  Power.— As  we  are  placed,  too,  immediately  tm- 
der  the  incumbent  mass,  the  idea  of  the  Terrible 
is  brought  home  to  the  imagination  more  directly ; 
and  would,  in  Act,  totally  overpower  omr  fiwultiea 
with  the  expectation  of  our  inevitable  and  instant 
destruction,  were  it  not  for  die  experimental  proof 
we  have  had  of  the  stability  of  similar  ediiices.  It 
is  this  natural  apprehension  of  impending  danger^ 
checked  and  corrected  every  moment  by  a  rational 
conviction  of  our  security,  which  seems  to  produce 
that  silent  and  pleasing  awe  which  we  experience  on 
entering  within  their  walls ;  and  which  so  perfectly 
accords  with  the  other  associationB  awakened  by  the 
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MDCtity  of  the  pl4ce»  and  with  the  sublimity  at  the 
Being  in  whom  tkey  are  centered.  * 

The  effect  of  the  habits  of  thought  and  of  feelfng- 
which  have  been  just  deseribed,  give  not  only  a  pro- 
priety but  a  beauty  to  epithets  expressive  of  the  Ter- 
Tible»  even  when  applied  to  the  great  etevitMm  of 
things  from  which  no  danger  caUp  for  a  moment,  be 
conceived  to  be  possible* 

^Where  not  a  piecipiceynnnit  o'er  the  heath 
*^  To  fouM  a  noble  Aonmr  in  the  toaL'' 

**  Mark  how  the  dread  pantheon  stands 

Amid  the  domes  of  modern  baads  ; 

Amid  the  toys  of  idle  state, 
^  Ho«i  simply,  how  severely  great  1** 


*  An  emotion  of  vsmder,  analogous  to  that  excited  by  the 
Taulted  roof  of  a  cathedral^  enters  deeply  into  the  pleasiqg  effect 
produced  by  a  niyestlc  areh  thrown  across  a  riw  or  a  gal£ 
That  it  does  nOt  depend  merdy  on  the  beauty  of  fonn,  or  upon 

vastness  of  dimcnbion,  appears  clearly  from  the  comparative 
meanness  of  an  iron  bridge,  though  executed  on  a  far  greater 
icale.  1  was  never  more  disappointed  in  my  life  than  when  I 
first  saw  the  bridge  at  Sunderland. 

In  the  following  rade  lines  of  Churchill,  which  MrTooke*s 
letter  to  Junius  has  made  familiar  to  every  ear,  the  feelings  which 
give  to  the  tUmt  arch  its  peculiar  character  of  grandeur  are  paint- 
ed with  equal  justness  and  spirit: 

  **  *T»8  the  la&l  key-itone 


**  That  makes  the  arrh  :  Uie  rest  that  tliere  were  pat. 

Are  Dothing  till  Uiat  comes  to  bind  auii  shot. 
^  Tlien  stands  it  a  trinmpbal  mark:  then  men 
"  Observe  the  strength,  the  heiglit,  the  why  and  when 
**  It  was  erected  ;  and  ftill,  walking  under, 

Iklest  Aome  ueyr  niaUer  to  look  iip  end  wonderf^ 
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To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  momentum  of 
faUing  bodies  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  resources  of 
ivhich  Mana^afls  hinmelf  for  increasing  his  physical 
power,  in  the  infancy  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Even 
in  the  hoetile  exertions  made  with  the  rudest  wea- 
pons of  offence,  such  as  the  club  and  the  mace, 
•power  is  always  employed  abofoe ;  and  the 
same  circumstance  of  superiority^  in  the  literal  sense 
of  that  word,  is  considered  as  the  most  decisiye  maik 
of  victory  in  still  closer  conflict.  The  idea  of  Power, 
accordingly,  comes  natujially  to  be  associated  with 
the  quarter  from  which  it  can  alone  be  exerted  in 
the  most  advantageous  and  effectual  manner ;  and 
that  of  weakness  with  prostration,  inferiority,  and 

•  submission. 

When  these  different  considerations  are  oomlrined, 
it  vdll  not  appear  surprising,  that  the  ideas  of  Power 
and  of  High  Station  should,  in  their  application  (o 
our  own  species,  be  almost  identified;  insomuch  that^ 
in  using  this  last  expression,  we  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of  speaking  metaphorically.  A  similar  re- 
mark may  be  extended  to  the  following  phrates : 
High  rank— High  birth— High-spirited — High- 
minded  ;  High- Priest — High-Churchman — Serene 

•  Highness— High  and  Mighty  IVinoe.  The  epithet 
Sublime,  when  applied  to  the  Ottoman  Court,  af- 
fords another  example  of  the  same  association.  Sir 
William  Temple's  compaiisou  of  the  subordination 
and  gradations  of  ranks  in  a  mixed  monarehy  to  a 
Pyramid  j  and  Mr  Burke's  celebrated  allusion  to  the 

Corintiniai  Csj^taU  of  Society,''  are  but  expan« 
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aioiis  and  illugtratioag  of  thk  pioverixial  and  imsoi. 
peded  figure  of  speech. 

The  same  considerationa  appear  to  me  to  timm 
ft  latiaftctory  light  od  that  intunate  eomieelaoii  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  Sublimity  and  of  Energy  which 
Mr  Knight  has  fixed  on  aa  the  Amdamental  prinei- 
pie  of  bis  theory.  The  direction  in  which  the  ener- 
gies of  the  human  mind  are  eoneeiYed  to  be  exerted 
will,  of  course,  be  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  powers 
to  which  it  ia  aulqected ;  of  the  dlanifm  which  hang 
over  it ;  of  the  obstacles  which  it  has  to  surmount  in 
rifling  to  distinction.  Henoe  the  metaphorical  ex* 
pressiong  of  an  unbending  spirit;  of  bearing  up 
i^jainst  the  pressure  of  misfortune ;  of  an  asptrinf^ 
or  towering  ambition^  and  innumerable  otbevs. 
Hence»  too,  aa  additional  association,  strengthening 
wonderfidly  theanalogy»  already  mentioned*  between 
Sublimity  and  certain  Moral  qualities ;  qualities 
whichf  en  eTanrinatian»  will  be  found  to  be  chie^y 

tliose  rccoinmcadcd  in  the  Stoical  School ;  implying 
ft  more  than  ordinary  energjf  of  mind*  or  of  what 
the  IVench  call  Foiee  of  Character.  In  truth* 
£neigy*  as  contradistinguished  from  Power*  is  but 
ft  moie  particular  and  modified  conception  of  the 
same  idea  *  comprehending  the  cases  where  its  sen* 
aiUe  eflSscta  do  not  attract  dbaervation ;  but  wheie 
its  silent  operation  is  measured  by  the  opposition  it 
iWitB*  or  by  the  weight  it  sustains.  The  bMe 
man,  accordingly,  was  considered  by  the  Stoics  as 
partaking  of  the  subUmity  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who  puts  him  to  the  Uhd  i  and  whom  they  conceived 
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M  witii0isfog»  with  idtMui^  tke  mrt  ahdmidiiiiil- 

ed  attitude  in  which  he  awaits  tlic  impending  storm, 
cr  contCTiplateH  the  ravages  which  it  has  spread 
around  him*  •  ^*Noii  video  quid  habeat  in  terns  Ju- 

piter  pukhriusy  quam  ut  ^eetet  Catoiieiii»  jam 
^  partibuf  nen  senel  fipaetis,  stantm  tdUbrnhm 
<^  ititer  ruinas  pubticm  rectum.*^ 

It  is  this  image  of  mental  energy,  beiring  up 
again^  the  terrors  of  overwhelming  Power,  which 
givai  so  Strang  a  poetkal  eflect  to  the  description  of 
Epicurus,  in  Lucretius ;  and  also  to  the  character  of 
Seftaiit  as  conceived  by  Milton*  But  in  all  these 
cases,  the  sublimity  of  Energy,  when  carefully  ana- 
lyxed»  will  be  found  to  be  merely  relative ;  or,  if  I 
may  use  the  expresrion,  to  be  only  a  vefleetioti  ftom 
the  sublimity  of  the  fewer  to  which  it  is  opposed. 

It  wiU  teadily  occur  as  an  objeotion  to someof  the 
foregoing  conclusions,  that  iwrizonial  extend  as  well 
as  great  a/ttliMrfs»  is  pm  element  of  the  Sttblini^  Up- 
on the  slightest  reflection,  however,  it  must  appear 
dbiioos,  that  this  estensioii  of  themeaDing  of 

mity  arises  entirely  from  the  natural  association  be- 
tween dovated  po«tion  and  a  oranmaading  pio^eot 
of  the  earth's  surface,  in  all  directions.  As  the  most 
palpable  measure  of  devation  is  the  extmt  of  view 
which  k  aflfords,  so,  on  the  odier  band,  an  enlarged 
horiaoQ  recals  impressions  connected  with  great  ele- 
vatiesi.  Ihe  plain  of  Yorkshire,  and  perhi^  still 
in  a  greater  degree,  Salisbuiy  plain,  produces  an 
cmo&n  approaching  to  sublimity  on  the  mind  of  a 
Scotchman,  the  first  time  he  sees  it  ^— 4ui  emotion, 
I  am  peisuadedt  wry  diflteenl  from  what  would  be 
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experienced,  on  die  Mane  ocounon,  bjr  a  nemmg  or 

a  Dutchman  ;  and  this  abstracting  altogether  from 
the  charm  of  mnvdtj.   The  feeUugs  connected  with 
the  wide  expanse  over  vvliich  his  eye  was  accustomed 
to  wander  tiim  the  aammits  of  hia  native  mountain^ 
and  which,  in  hilly  countries,  are  to  be  enjoyed  ex- 
closivelyt  during  the  short  intervals  of  a  serene  sky, 
from  eminences  which,  in  general,  am  lost  among 
the  clouds, — ^these  feelings  are,  in  some  measure, 
awakened  by  that  enlarged  horison  which  now  every- 
where surrounds  him  ;  the  principle  of  Association, 
in  this,  as  in  numberless  other  caaes,  tranafisrring 
whatever  emdtion  is  necessarily  connected  with  apar- 
ticuk^  idea,  to  everything  ebe  whidi  is  ins^anbly 
linked  with  it  in  the  memory. 

This  natural  association  between  theideas  of  £le-  . 
vation  and  of  Horizontal  Extent  is  confirmed  and 
enlivened  by  another,  arising  also  from  the  ^ysical 
laws  of  oiir  perceptions.   It  is  a  curious,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  well  known  fact,  that,  in  proportion  as 
devation  or  any  other  dieumstanee  enlarges  onr  ko* 
rizon,  this  enlargement  adds  to  the  apparent  heigl^ 
of  the  vault  above  us.   Itwaslongagoranaiked  by 
Dr  Smith  of  Cambridge,  that  "the  known  distance 
of  the  terrestrial  objects  which  terminate  our  view,  | 
makes  that  part  of  the  Aj  which  is  towards  the 
«  horizon  appear  more  distant  than  that  which  is  lo- 
wards  the  zenith ;  so  that  tlie  apparent  Sgaate  of 
the  sky  is  not  that  of  a  hemisphere,  but  of  a  smal- 
ler  segment  of  asphete/^   Tothis  remark  a  later  | 
writer  has  added,  that  "  when  the  visible  horizon  is 

tenninated  byveiy  distant  olgect^  the  celestial  vault 
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seems  to  be  enlaigetl  in  all  its  dimensions.*'— 
Wlian  Lvism  it/'  he  observee,  5^  from  a  isonfined 
street  or  kne^  it  bears  some  proportion  to  the 
V  .buiidiagftiliat  surrouiid  ine  ^  but  whfijxl  view  it 
i*^  fioom  a  large  plain,  terminated  on  all  hands  by  hflla 
**  wbicli  xise'-one  above  another,  to  the  distance  of 
M  taraiity. niilei  frgm  the  eye,  methinlui  laee  anew 
heaven,  whose  mqgniticence  dec;lai:es  the  greatness 
^  of  in  anthoi^  and  piita  e¥ery  hnmaa  edifice  «nt  of 
^<  countenance ;  for  now,  the  lofty  spires  and  the 
^'^^|;D^geoll8  palaces  duiak  into  nothing  Jbefore  it,  and 
^*  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  celestial  dome, 
^*  tban  their  makers  bear  to  iU  maker."  Let  the 
same  experiment  be  tried  from  the  inHunitof  a  lofty 
mountain,  eommanding  an  immense  project  all  a- 
vomidoflaiidandof  sea;  andtheeftetwill  beftund 
to  be  ma^^ufied  on  a  scale  beyond  description. 

To  those.wfao  have  verified  this  optical  phenome* 
BOB  by  their  own  observation,  it  will  not  appear  sur- 
ftimmgt  4ibat  the  word  Sdblimily  ahould  have  been 
transferred  from  the  vertical  line,  not  only,  to  the 
boriaontal  suiftoe,  but  also  to  the  concavi- 
ty of  the  visible  hemisphere.  As  these  vaiioiis  mo- 
difications of  space  are  presented  to  the  eye  at  the 
same  moment,  each  heightening  the  eflbct  of  the 
others,  it  is  easily  conceivable,  that  the  same  epithet 
shoiUd  be  joiensibly  applied  to  them  m  common ; 
and  that  this  common  epithet  should  be  borrowed 
from  dutt  dimemdon  qia  .which  so  much  of  thegene- 
ral  result  primarily  depends*  t 

•  Reid'^  Inquiry,  chap.  v5. 
+  Note  (F  f.  ) 
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Anodier  extension  of  the  word  Snblnnily  teen» 

to  be  in  part  explicable  on  the  same  principle  ^  1 
mean  the  application  we  oocaaionally  make  of  ft  to 
the  emotion  produced  by  looking  downwards.  For 
this  latitude  of  exjureaaion  I  already  endeavomed  to 
account  from  other  cousiderationi>  ^  but  the  solution 
will  appear  atill  more  aatisfiictoiyy  whok  it  is  reool- 
lectedy  that,  along  with  that  apparent  enlargement 
of  the  celestial  vault,  which  we  eiyoy  irom  a  .high 
mountain,  there  is  an  additional  perception,  whidi 
comeshome  still  more  directly  to  our  personal  feelings, 
thatof  the  space  by  which  we  are  separated  froindie 
plain  below.    With  this  perception  a  feeling  of  Awe 
(arising  partly  from  the  giddy  eminmce  cm  which 
we  stand,  and  partly  from  the  solitude  and  remote- 
ness of  our  situation)  is,  in  many  cases,  combined  j  ^ 
feeling  which  cannot  ful  to  be  powerfully  instrumen- 
tal in  binding  the  association  between  depUi^  and  the 
other  elements  which  swell  the  compUcated  emotuN^ 
excited  by  the  rare  incident  of  w  Alpine  proqiec^ 

What  dreadful  pleasure  there  to  stanci  sublime. 
Like  sJupwreck'd  mariiur  on  desert  coast. 
Ami  yiew  th*  enonnoua  waBto  of  n^Nran  toa'd 
In  billows  length'ning  lo  th'  horizon  round ; 
•*  Now  8coop*d  in  gulfs,  in  mmintains  now  cmboss'd."* 

With  respect  to  the  concavity  over  o^rhead8(and 

•  AccordinglVi  nc  find  the  poets  frequently  employing  WOfds 
aynoiiymous  with  Height  and  Depth,  as  if  they  were  nearly  con- 
vertible temt :  **  Blue  Profound ( Akeoude.)— Kode  Sub- 

lime.  The  aecreti  of  th»  Abyss  to  spy  (Gray*)—''  C«luii\ 
<*  Profundum (Virgil.)  The  pbrase  Profunda  Altitodo  Is 
used,  even  by  prose  writers.  An  example  of  it  occurs  in  Livy ; 
58. 23.  7 
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of  which,  how  far  soever  we  may  travel  on  the  earth's 
surface,  the  suinmit  or  cope  ia  always  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  our  shifting  zenith),  it  is  farther  observable^ 
diat  its  sublime  efifect  is  much  increasedby  the  mathe- 
matical regularity  of  its  form  ;  suggesting  the  image 
of  avast  RohmdOt  lumngits  centre  everywhere,  and 
its  circumference  nowhere  ; — a  circumstance  which 
forces  irresistibly  on  the  mind  the  idea  of  something 
analogous  to  architectural  design,  carried  mto  exe- 
cution by  Omnipotence  itself.  This  idea  is  very 
strongly  stated  in  the  passage  which  was  last  quoted; 
and  it  is  obviously  implied  in  the  familial*  transfer- 
ence of  the  words  Vault  and  Dome,  from  the  edifi- 
ces  of  the  builder  to  the  Divine  liandywork.— This 

nuyesUcal  roqff  fretted  with  golden  fires,'^«— nm 
expression  which  Shakespeare  applies  to  the  firma* 
ment,  has  been  su^ested  by  the  same  analogy* 

As  the  natural  bias  of  the  imagination,  besides,  is 
to  conceive  the  firmament  to  be  something  soUdy  in 
which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  mechanically 
fixed,  a  sentiment  of  Wonder  at  the  unknown  means 
by  which  the  law  of^  gravity  is,  in  this  instance,  coun* 
teracted,  comes  to  be  superadded  to  the  emotion  ex- 
dted  by  the  former  combination  of  circumstances. 
This  sentiment  is  very  frequently  expressed  by  chil- 
dren I  and  the  feelings  of  childhood  have  often  an  in- 
fluence of  which  we  are  little  aware  (more  especially 
in  matters  of  Tiiste)  on  those  which  are  experienced 
in  the  maturity  of  our  judgment.  * 

The  sublime  effect  of  the  c^estial  vault  is  still  far- 

*    Aspice  coQv«xo  Qutaattm  pondeie  mundum." 

Virg.  BMCoi.  iv.  1. 50^. 
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thpr  heightened  by  the  vast  and  vaised  space  yvbidt^ 

the  eye  ha^  to  troyel  over  iu  fisiog  g^duallj  fifm. 
the  horizoii  to  ^the  zenith :— <XHitemplating,  at  one 
tiiue,  the  pennaneut  glories,  of  the  starry  expanse  ^ 
at  another,  eiQoying  4he  iniigiGal  iUunoDB  wi^  vhicfay 

from  sunrise  till  sunset,  the  clouds  diversify  the  sky. 


m 

m 

m 

III 

senses,  must  be  added  the  play  given  to  the  imagi* 
nation*  sup|ilying  the  remainder  of  that  grand  speC" 
tacle  under  wUeh  we  are  placed*  and  of  which  the 
sight  can  tak^i  in  only,  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
a  limited  portion.  As  the  smallest  arch  of  a  ciide 
enable$i  us  to  complete  the  whole  circumference  so 
the  slightest  glance  of  the  hetyens  presents  tp  our 
conceptions  the  entire  hemisphere;  inviting  the 
tboy^^ts  to  graqp,  at  onoei  what  the  kws  of  yfm 

render  it  impossible  for  us  to  peiccive,  but  in  slow 
succession.  The  ix^enious  and  welUuiawn  remark 
which  Mr  Burke  has  made  on  the  pleasure  wa  re* 
ceive  from  viewing  a  Cylindef^  ^PP^i^  tp  me  ta 
hold^  with  much  greater  6X|)0biess,  when  implied  to 
the  efiegt  of  a  Spacious  Dome  on  a  spectator  placed 
nnder  its  c(mcavity. 

Jn  all  such  cases,  however,  as  have  been  Wif^ 
der  Dur  eonsiderstion,  ootwithstaiiding  the  yarietf  of 
circumstances  by  vvliich  the  effect  is  augmented  or 
modified,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Sublin^ly,  U« 
terally  so  called,  will  be  found,  in  one  way  or  ano* 
ther,  the  predominant  element  or  ingredient.  In 
the  description,  forexample,  which  Mr  Brydone  h 
given  of  the  boundl^  prospect  from  the  top  of 

^tna,  the  eflfect  is  not  a  litde  increased  by  the  as* 
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tcmishing  elevation  of  the  spot  from  whence  we  con- 
ceive  it  to  have  been  enjoyed ;  and  it  is  increased  in 
a  degree  incomparably  greater,  by  the  happy  skill 
with  which  he  has  divided  oor  attention  between 
the  spectacle  ie/oit,  and  the  spectacle  above. — Even 
in  the  surrey  of  the  ujfger  regions,  it  will  be  ae* 
kiiovvledged  by  those  who  reflect  carefully  on  their 
own  experience,  that  the  eye  never  rests  till  it  reach- 
es the  zenith ;  a  point  to  which  numberless  deeessary 
associations,  both  physical  and  moral,  unite  in  lend* 
ing  their  attractions. 

After  the  remarks  which  have  been  already  made 
on  the  natural  association  between  the  ideas  of  ele* 
vation,  and  of  horizontal  amplitude  in  general,  it 
nay,  at  first  sight,  a^^ear  atperfluous  to  say  any** 
thing  farther  vnth  respect  to  the  Sublimity  which  is 
univecsally  ascribed  to  the  Ocean,  even  when  its 
waves  are  stiU.  .  Jn  this  particular  case,  however, 
the  effect  is  so  peculiarly  strong,  that  it  may  be  fair- 
ly presumed,  other  collateral  causes  consj^  witk 
those  which  have  been  hitherto  mentioned ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a  variety  of  specific  circumstances  instant- 
ly occur,  as  distinguishing  the  surface  of  a  smooth 
sea  firom  aU  the  other  instances  in  which  the  epithet 
Sublime  is  appUed  to  what  is  perfectly  flat  or  level. 

1.  Of  these  circumstances  one  of  the  most  pioBsi* 
nent  is  the  unfathomable  depth  of  the  ocean  ;  or,  iii 
other  words,  the  inmeamrable  elevation  aboveitsbot* 
torn,  of  those  who  navigate  iqmi  its  surface.  Agree- 
ably to  this  idea»  mariners  are  described  in  iicripture 
as  those  *^  whoseethe  wssndm  of  the  great  deep 
and  the  sune  language  is  employed  by  Gray,  to  ex- 
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alt  our  coQceptioiu  even  of  the  sublime  flight  of  tbe 
eagle. 

■         Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

**  Thro*  the  azure  d^eps  of  air." 

The  sympathetic  dread  associated  witli  the  pe- 
rilous fortunes  of  those  who  trust  themselves  to  that 
inconstant  and  treacherous  element.  It  is  owing  to 
this*  that,  in  its  most  placid  form,  its  temporary  effect 
in  soothing  or  composing  the  spirits  is  blended  with 
feelings  somewhat  analogous  to  what  are  excited  by 
the  sleep  of  a  lion  ;  the  calmness  of  its  surface  pleas- 
ing chiefly,  from  the  contrast  it  exhibits  to  the  ter- 
rors which  it  naturally  inspires.  * 

S.  The  idea  of  literal  subUmity  inseparably  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  sea,  from  the  stupendous 
spectacle  it  exhibits  when  agitated  by  a  storm.  The 
proverbial  phrase  of  mountain  billows  sufficiently  il- 
lustrates  the  force  and  the  universality  of  this  com- 
bination. A  tempesltious  sea  qf  mountains  is  ac- 
cordingly an  expression  applied  by  an  ingenious 
writer,  to  the  prospect  which  is  seen  in  one  direction 
from  the  top  of  Skiddaw  ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy, 
in  the  sanie  number  of  words,  to  convey  a  jiister  con- 
ception of  what  he  wished  to  describe.  To  those 
who  have  actually  navigated  the  deep,  at  a  distance 
ftom  every  visible  coast,  the  same  combination  <tf 
ideas  must  present  itself,  even  when  the  surface  of 

•  *  Gray  had  maoifesdy  this  analogy  io  his  view  when  he  wrote 

the  following  lines : 

UiuMildoftbesweepii«whUiiM%tii4r 

Hat  haihrd  in  frim  tcpoie  esipeds  III  tm^j^^ 
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the  water  is  perfectly  tranquil.  Homer  lias  accu- 
ntdy  seized  this  natural  impressiou  oi  the  faucy^ 

Odyss.  Uh.  W.  K  40S» 

4.  The  complete  dependence  of  the  state  of  the 
Mean  on  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  assoda- 
lion,  or  Hither  identification,  of  winds  and  waves 
hk  the  oommott  fanages  of  danger  which  they  both 

suggest. 

In  the  descriptions  of  shipwrecks,  which  occur  in 
the  ancient  poets,  the  sublimity  will  be  found  to  re- 
sult in  no  inconsiderable  degree  from  this  identifica^ 
lion;  and,  indeed,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  language  of  mythology  is  little  more  than  a  per* 
aonification    the  natural  workings  of  themind* 

**  *ilg  untiff  giiwytv  n^fXa;,  tru^a'^t  di  aMwy, 
Tfumtm  wftfkm*  0w  ii  npum  xoXr^/t 

Odyss*  Lib.  5.  1. 2^. 

^  AXXon     our  £u^@-  Zf^^w  tt^affy.f  diummy  \ 

Odyu.  Lib.  6.  L  3$U 

- 

^  "  Past  sight  of  shore,  along  the  surge  we  bound 
A  fid  all  above  is  sky,  aud  ocean  all  around.'* 

1^    He  speke,  and  high  the  forky  trident  hurlM 
^  RoUs  donds  on  donds,  and  sttn  the  wateiy  worid| 

**  At  once  the  face  of  earth  and  st  a  duforms, 

*  Swells  all  the  winds,  and  rouses  all  the  storms." 

t  And  now  the  Krath,  and  now  the  north  ple?ails,  1 
**  Now  o*eT  ihm  ocean  sweep  the  eastern  gales,  V 
"  And  now  the  west- winds  rend  the  fluttering  sails.*  ^ 
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5.  The  aid  wbk^  llie  art  of  iiMigiit^ 

stages  of  its  pi  ogress,  derives  from  tlie  obsei-^ation  of 
Hie  stars  ;  and  the  eonsequ^  bias  given  to  the  fiui* 
cy,  to  mount  from  the  ocean  to  the  heavens.  A  pi- 
lot seated  at  the  helm,  with  hia  eye  fixed  on  the  f  ol^ 
while  the  rest  of  the  eiew  atondeth  iheiMldve»  to 
.sleeps  ibms  an  interesting  pieteire  kr  «ome  of  the  n<^ 
blest  prodiicijoiis  of  hmum  jsiBBiii&  •  bt  the  Odyv* 
sey^  this  astronomical  association  is  emfloyed  wdtk 
wonderful  suceess  by  the  genius  of  Homer,  toimyaii 
a  chmacter  of  Sublimity,  erea  to  the  lidJe  nft  of 
Ulysaes,  duang  hiS'  solitary  voyigo  fimir  Cdfgaof^ 

Lslaud*  '         '  . '  '  *     '■  •*  -»  -  *  i  .  *• 

A^xrw  d*,  igv  ^  c^M^af  MwXi)«v  xoXfMhi^ 

Osfi  6'  afjujjAt^i  iSi  /.otT^m  Uxgavoio,"  * 

Odyss.  Lib.  $.  1. 

Agreeably  to  the  same  bias  of  the  fancy,  the  prin- 
cipal constellations  in  our  astronomical  q^here  have 
been  supposed,  with  no  inconsiderable  probability, 
to  be  emblematical  of  circumstances  and  events  con- 
nected widi  'die  ddest  voyage  alladed  to  in  profime 

*    PlacM  at  the  helm  he  sate,  and  mark'd  the  skies, 
"  Nor  clot'd  in  sleep  his  everMratoMol  (efm 

There  viewM  the  Pleiads,  and  the  Nortfaeitt  Team, 
'*  And  great  Orion's  nmre  refulgent  beam, 

To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  skj 
"  The  Bear,  sevdlving,  points  his  golden  ey^; 
Who  shines  eziata^  on  t^'  ethml  pUuDt 
Nor  balfam  his  biasu^  fonhead  in  the  misir 
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hkbOTj,  tte  mp^iUum  of  the  AtfgmMillib*---Wli«l  m 

accession  of  strength  must  have  been  added,  in  every 
pAilMopkkal  IboumI^-  to  tUB  mMnl  anbeiataim»  kt 
ccmsequence  of  the  methods  ^practised  by  the  mo^ 
dens,  far  fincBiq;  the  iatifciide  md  the  longhucle! 
On  the  other  hand,  it  imtst  be  oeknowledged,  theft 
tihe  poetical  effisct  mu^  to-m  eertiriiit  d^pM,  he^ie 
been  weakened  by  the  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the 
■eedfe.  '    '    '  •  ' 

•  In  minds  which  have  been  impressed,  in  early  life, 
with  the  Mmkiis  and  popuiar  accoiita  ot  the  ongki 
of  astraatomy,  the  Mm^  eBSOoiatmi  of  fitefet  eaUinilj 
with  the  objects  of  that  study,  imparts  somewhat  of 
the  fleme  dmeder,  even  to  the  pfanw  alid  ta-  the 
shepherds  of  ancient  Clialdea.  *  ,     v  :  . 

6.  The  variety  of  modes  m  which  the  ocean  pre- 
sents to  us  the  idea  of  poxccr.  Among  these,  there 
are  two  which  more  particularly  deaerve  attention* 
(1.)  Its  tendency  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  that  Being 
whose  hand  heaves  its  billows and  who  hs» 
giteH  hie  deetoee  te  the  aeas^  that  they  rsAght  net 
pass  his  commandment***  (^.)  Its  effect  in  jre^ 
catEng  te  na  the  proudest  triumph  of  Mail^  ui  ae^ 
compUshing  the  task  assigned  to  Imri,  of  subduing 
the  eaiA  -mA  the  dementa.H-'Beside  ttteaoaiHoefcifl 
tions,  however,  which  are  common  to  the  iuhabi9> 
taala  of  all  ularitime  countries,  a  j^ro^ect  of  thorite 

•  "  Principio  Assyrii,  propter  planitlem  magnitttdinmque  rv- 
*  gionum  qua^  ifuuiibu/iij  cum  cccluin  cr  omni  parte  patens  atquc 
**  iipcrtum  intucrentur ^  Irajectionts  niotusquc  stcllarum  ob  crvave* 
"  niaU— Qii&  in  aatione,  ChaUlsei,  diuturna  observatione  iiderua 

seieDtitm  putantur  efiedsse,"      &c.<^Cic,  de  Dhknt* 
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many  sublime  recollections  which  belong  exclusive- 
ly to  ourselves  ^  those  reoolleetioiiSy  above  all  others^ 
which  turn  on  the  naval  commerce,  the  naval  power, 
and  the  naval  glory  of  England ;  and  on  the  name- 
rous  and  triumphant  fleets  which  "  bear  the  British 

thunder  o'er  the  world.''  * 

7«  The  easy  transitHm  by  whidi  a  moralizbg 
fancy  passes  from  a  prospect  of  the  sea,  to  subjects 
allied  to  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  vanous  clas- 
ses of  oui*  sublime  emotions ; — from  the  ceaseless  suc^^ 
cesaon  of  waves  which  break  on  the  beadi,  to  the 
fleeting  generations  of  men  ;  or,  from  the  boundless 
expanse  of  the  watery  waste,  to  the  infinitf  of  Spacer 
and  the  infinity  of  Time* 

■      "  Haeres 
Uaeredem  alterius,  velut  uoda  supeiveDit  undaOL** 

Walk  thouglitfttl  oa  the  silent,  solemn  ibwe 
Of  tiiat  vast  ocean  thou  must  sail  so  soon*** 

Ih  which  last  lines  (as  well  as  in  Shakespeare's  bank 
and  sJioal  of  time)^  the  complete  union  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  the  sunile  proves,  how  intanalely  ibey 
were  combined  together  in  the  mind  of  the  poet. 

Before  closing  this  long  discussion  concerning  the 
effects  produced  on  the  imagination  by  the  connec- 
tion between  the  ideas  of  Altitude  and  of  Uoriaon^ 
tal  Extent,  I  think  it  of  great  importance  to  remaik 
farther,  in  illustration  of  the  same  argument,  that  a 
simiUur  association  attaches  itself  to  these  words  when 
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employed  metapliorically.    A  good  example  of  this 
cecum  in  a  passage  of  the  Novum  Organoiif  where 
the  author  recommends  to  the  students  of  particular 
branches  of  science,  to  rise  occasionally  above  the 
level  of  their  habitual  pursuits,  by  gaining  the  van* 
tage-ground  of  a  higher  pliilosophy.    *^  Frospecta- 
tiones  Sunt  a  turribusaut  locis  pFsealtis ;  et  impos* 
sibile  est,  ut  quis  exploret  remotiores  interiores- 
que  mentm  aliciyus  partes,  si  stet  super  piano 
ejusdem  scientia?,  neque  altioris  sciential  veluti 
qpecuium  conscendat An  allusion  not  more  lo* 
gically  appropriate,  than  poetically  beautiful;  and 
which  probably  suggested  to  Cowley  his  comparison 
of  Bacon's  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  future  pro* 
^ess  of  experimental  philosophy,  to  the  distant  view 
of  the  promised  hmd,  whidi  Moses  enjoyed  fiom  the 
top  of  Mount  Fisgah : 

**  Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
**  Of  the  blest  promisM  iand  ; 

Aodi  from  the  mountain-top  of  his  exalted  wit^ 

Saw  it  himself,  and  ihew'd  m  iU*' 

The  metaphorical  phrases  of  scala  ascens&ria  et 
9cala  descensoriay  which  Bacon  applies  to  the  Ana* 
lytical  and  Synthetical  Methods,  shew,  in  a  still 
-more  explicit  manner,  the  strong  impression  which 
the  natural  association  between  Altitude  and  Ho- 
oaontal  extent  had  made  on  his  imagination ;  inas* 
much  as  he  avails  himself  of  it,  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant  figure  he  could  employ  te  illustrate,  in  the  way 
of  analogy,  the  advantages  which  he  exi)ected  to  re- 
sult from  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  philosophiaiag. 
Indeed,  the  analogy  is  so  close  uud  so  irresistible* 
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that  h  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  Analysis  and 
fiynthem;  withl^iit  nakiiig  use  ot'  e^iewioos  M 
which  it  is  implied,  •  Wfc^n,  agf^eabry  to  the 
foleft  oi  the  tbrmer,  we  rise  or  ascend  bom  par- 
ticriar 'pheMm^nH  'to  geBeral  principles,  6m  ¥ieiv!i 
become  more  enlarged  and  comprdxensive,  but  less 
predie  and  defiitife  with  respedt  to  mumte  detifib. 
In  proportion  as  we  re-descend  in  the  way  of  syn- 
thesis, oar  horision*  contracts ;  but  at  every  step^  we 
fiftd  ourselves  better  enabled  to  observe  and  to  ex- 
amine,  with  accuracy,  whatever  iifditidud  olgects 

attract  our  curiosity. 

In  pure  Mathematics,  it  is  to  the  most  general 
and  oomprc^nsive  methods  of  itaquiry,  tihat  we  ex- 
clusively appropriate  the  title  of  the  lugker  or  sull^ 
Umef^pKAB  of  the  science;  a  figursKhr^  mode  of 
speaking,  wliich  is  rendered  still  more  appropriate 
hj  two  collateral  drcumstaneaa :  flnt,  thai  all  theae 
methods,  at  the  time  when  this  epithet  was  original- 
ly applied  ta  them,  involved,  ill  one  fiffin  or  anotbor, 
the  idtja  of  Infinity ;  and.  Secondly,  that  the  earli- 
caty  as  well  as  the  most  soccessftil  a|^licatioiis  of 
them  hitherto  made^  have  been  to  Fhysk»l  Aita^ 
nomy.t  •  '  '  '  -  '  .  -  j  -  - 
'  -mth  ihb  exeeplion,  add  ew  ar  two  atiieri^  ftr 
which  it  is  easy  ta  account,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
afithet-WMver»Uy  apj^  to  ttid  M*«  dbitaMe 
branches  nf  knowledge  is  liot  sublime  but  prq/bmd. 

tdiieeive  tnA  te»  be  somctluiig  ttnl^gous  lo  a 

a  Set  Note  (G  g.) 
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Treasure  hid  ivftder  gi'oupd ;  or  to  the  Precious 
Metals  Mijbich  axe  ticlfo  Jbe.ohbupedbu^  hy  digging 
iQ(p  tl^e  uuAei  or  to  Pearls  placed  at  th^  hpttom  of 
Ibe  ^efb.jiueQfi^le.4o  .all  Imt  uich  as  diye  i|ito  fke 
deep.-T!nAgreeably  to  this  analogy,  we  speak  pf  a 
prgfiwad  .fnatbematician  ;  a^profoui^.p^t^pbyodan; 
a  profound  lawyer  ;  a  prpfoupd  antiquary.  * 

Th^  ^%}t,^  tliiis  a|ial<^,J;ka^  j^j^-obahly  teen  not 
a  .little  stoengtbened  by  an  ide^  which  (although  I 
heUeve  it  to  be  altogetjb^  Amfojunslpd)  has  preys^l^jt 
wry  genmUy    all  agesof  tbe^w^Jid^ .  I  aiMb^  ta  * 
tb^.  vulgar  opinion,  that»..*wlulfi.  poetical^genius 
tbe  mmadiate  gift  .of  Jifiamu  60»&ied.^^iiaiv€ly. 
to  a  few  of  its  ikvoured  childfien,  ji\e  ;c^iiQc^ditie 
truths  in  the  most  abstnise  sciences  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  can  submit  to  the  labour  of  the 
search*   A  philosopher  of  the  first  eminence  has 
given  to  this  prejudice  the  sanction  of  his  authority, 
remarkingt  that  *^it  is  genius,  and  not  the  want  of 
it,  that  adulterates  science,  and  fills  it  with  error 
and  false  theory  ;**  and  that     the  treasures  of 
knowledge,  although  commonly  buried  deepf  may 
be  reached  by  those  drudges  who  can  dig  with 
«  bbour  and  patience,  though  they  have  not  wings  to 
"  fly."  t 

*  These  opposite  snalosies  are  curiourfy  eonliiiied  together 
in  the  IbUowiiig  sentence  of  Maclaitrin.  Speaking  of  Leibnhgi 

he  remarks : — "  We  duubi  iioL,  iliat  if  a  full  and  perfect  account 
"  of  all  that  is  most  profound  in  the  higk  geometry  could  have 
^'  been  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  infinites,  it  might  have  heca 
expected  from  Uiis  author.'WflMjnbat,  V.  L  p.  45. 
f  In  this  critidsBi  on  Or  Reid,  I  have  been  anticipated  by  Ui 
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The  justness  of  this  doctrine  I  shail  take  another 
oppoitunity  to  examine  at  some  laigtli.  I  ha?8  le* 
ferred  to  it  here,  merely  as  au  additional  circum- 
stance which  may  have  influraeed  human  fimcy,  in 


characterizing  poetical  and  philosophical  genius  by 
two  epithets,  which  in  their  literal  sense  express, 
Jthings  diametrically  opposite. 

It  isy  at  the  same  time,  extremely  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, with  respect  to  die  metaphorical  meaning  of 
both  epithets,  that  as  the  opposite  of  the  Poetical 
SuUime  is  not  the  Ph>fbund,  but  the  Low  or  the 
Grovelling;  so  the  opposite  of  the  Philosophical  Pro- 
found 18  not  what  ia  laiaed  Above  the  level  of  the 
earth,  but  the  Superficial  or  the  Shallow. 

Icamed  and  infenkNii  ftkod  Dr  Genud ;  wbo^  after  quotiog 
the  above  paaiagef  obierm,  ^  that  the  author's  modettjr  mider- 

rates  his  own  abilities  ;  and,  In  this  instance,  renders  his 
**  cisioQ  inacc urate."— Gerar(2  on  Gtnius^  pp.  3S2,  3S3* 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH, 

CONFIRMATION  OP  THE  FOREGOING  THEORY  PR02€ 

THE  NATUHAL  SIGNS  OF  SUBLIME  EMOTION,— 
RECIPROCAL  INFLUENCE  OP  THESE  SIGNS  ON  THE 

ASSOCIATIONS  WHICH  SUQGEST  THEM. 


The  strength  and  power  of  the  associations  which 
have  been  now  under  our  review  (how  trifling  mi 
capricious  soever  some  of  them  may  appear  to  be  in 
their  origin)  may  be.  distinctly  traced  in  the  arts  of 
the  Actor  and  of  the  Orator,  in  both  of  which  they  fre- 
quently  give  to  what  may  be  called  Metaphorical  or 
Iiguralive  applicatioiis  of  Natural  Signs,  a  propriety 
and  force  which  the  severest  taste  must  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge. While  the  tongue^  for  example,  is  em- 
ployed in  pronouncing  words  expressing  elevation 
of  character,  the  body  becomes,  by  a  sort  of  involun- 
tary impulse,  more  erect  and  elevated  than  usual ; 
the  eye  is  raised^  and  assumes  a  look  of  superiority 
or  conmiand.  Cicero  takes  notice  of  the  same  thing 
as  a  natural  effect,  produced  on  the  i3odily  Expres- 
sion, by  the  contemplation  of  the  universe ;  and 
more  particularly  of  objects  which  are  esalted  and 
celesiialf  either  in  the  literal  or  the  metaphorical 
acceptations  of  these  words.      Est  animorum  in- 
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geniol  unique  quoddam  quasi  pabulum,  cousideia- 

da  contemplatioque  natures*   Erigimiir,  elevatkh 
**  7'es  Jla  i  xi demur  ;  humaua  despicimus ;  cogitan- 

tesquc  supera  atque  coelestia*  hsec  iiosUa  ut  exigua 
^'  et  minima  oontemnimus." 

£ven  in  speaking  of  anything,  \diether  physical 
or  moral,  which  invites  Imagination  upwards,  the 
tones  of  the  voice  become  naturally  higher ;  while 
they  sink  spontaneously  to  a  deep  bass,  when  she  fol* 
lows  a  contrary  direction.  This  is  the  more  remaik- 
able,  that  the  analogy  apprehended  between  high 
and  hno  in  the  musical  scale,  and  higJi  and  lon'  iu 
their  literal  acceptations,  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
emumstaaoeiB  wbidi  have  not  operated  umveraaUy  > 
amotig  out  species,  in  producing  the  same  association 
ofideas.  ^  .... 
•  The  various  associations  connected  with  iSuUimity 
become  thus  inemporated,  as  it  were,  with.tlMiiLBnr 
guage  of  Nature;  and,  in  consequenca  of  Ithis  ii^ 
mrporat»m,  acquire  an  snealouiahle  apcaaajan.of  pn^ 

fluencc  over  the  human  frame.  We  may  remaik 
Uiis  influence  even  qsl  the  acute  and-  ^'g^j'^'ifl^pg 
judgment  of  Aristotle,  in  the  adnkabfe  descriplion 
of  lA^ycLho-^v^uit,  in  the  third  chapter  of  lua  Nicop 
machlan  Ethics ;  the  whole  of  which  iheeriptioa 
'  kiuges  on  au  analogy  (suggested  by  a  metaphorical 
word)  between  Greatness  of  Statore  and  Greatness 
of  Miud.  The  same  analogy  is  the  ground«work 
of  the  account  of  Sublimity  in  writing,  given  hf 
LrOnginus;  who,  although  he  speaks  only  of  the 

a  ScePhilaaophyof thelltunanMjnd, V0l.Lch»Vt|fariiL§  1. 
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effect  of  sublimity  on  the  Mind»  plainly  identifies 
dial  cffiot  With  iafiodUyopre^^  «'TheMmd»" 
he  observes,  "  is  naturally  elevated  by  tlie  true  Su. 
blimst  fliidy  Miiming  m  oert«m  proud  and  erect  atti* 
tilde,  exults  and  glories,  as  if  k  had  itself  prodn- 
«  ced       it^has  only  heard*''    The  description  ia, 
I  think,  perfectly  oorreet;  and  miqr  he  regarded  as 
a  demonstrative  j^roof,  that,  in  the  complicated  effect 
which  sublimity  produces,  the  primary  idea  which 
given  name  to  the  virhole,  always  retains  a  decide 
ad  predanunaace  orer  the  other  ingredients. 

It  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  Mental  Elevation, 
canvuyed  by  the  os  suiSme*^  of  au0»  and  by  what 
Milton  calls  the  looks  comTnercing  with  tfie  s/des^ 
which  is  the  ibundation  of  the  Sublimity  we  ascribe 
to  the  Hiunan  figure.  In  point  of  actual  height,  it 
is  greatly  inferior  to  various  tribes  of  other  animals  ^ 
hat  mam  of  these  have  die  whale  of  their  bodies, 
hoth  trunk  and  limbs,  in  the.  direction  of  the  verti^ 
mlUm$  cotticiding  wilii  diat  tendency  to lise er 
to  mount  upwards,  which  is  symbolical  of  every 
spedei  of  impravemant,  whether  intelleetaal 
ral ;  and  which  typifies  so  forcibly  to  our  species, 
the  pce-enunence  of  their  sank  and  dest^PHitioBL 
/among  the  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world.  * 

«    Omiib  iioBunes  qui  aese  fttudeal  piaastare  ceteris  aaimai^ 
^  bus,  sonma  ope  ni^  dece^  y'ltm.  sUeatio  ne  tnmseant,  veluU 
pecora,  qua  natura  prana,  atque  vebtri  obedientia,  fiAxit."— » 

Saliust* 

— — Scparat  hoc  nos 

•*  A  frege  mnlorum,  atqnc  ideo  vcncrabile 

^  SorUU  iBgauiBD,  difinonunqiie  capacet,  ^ 
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"When  I  look  up  to  the  Heavens  which  thou 
hast  made/'  says  an  inspired  writer ;    to  the  Sub 
^«  and  Stars  which  thou  hast  ordained  ; 

Then  say  !»  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldst  visit 
<«him! 

For  thou  hast  made  him  but  a  little  tower  than 

*^  the  angels ;  thou  hast  crowned  his  head  with 

glory  and  honour. 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  wider  hisjeet.*' 

Intunately  connected  with  the  sublime  eflfect  of 
man's  erect  form,  is  the  imposing  iiiduence  oi  a  su- 
periority of  stature  over  the  mind  of  the  multitude. 
**  And  when  Saul  stood  among  the  people,  he  was 

higher  than  any  of  them,  irom  his  shoulders  and 

upward.-*- And  all  the  people  shouted  and  said^ 
«  God  save  the  King." 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  society,  a  supmority 
of  stature  is  naturally  accompanied  with  an  air  of  au- 
thority, the  imitation  of  which  would  be  ludicrQua  in 
a  person  not  possessed  of  the  same  advantages  ^  and, 
in  a  popukr  assembly,  every  one  must  have  remarks 
ed  the  weight  which  it  adds  to  the  eloquence  of  a 
speaker,  proudly  eminent  above  the  rest  in  shape 
**  and  gesture."  • 

From  these  observations,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how 
the  fancy  comes  to  esthnate  the  intellectiial  and  mo* 

*•  Atqne  exercendls  capit mli^que  artibns  apli, 
Seimim  a  crciesti  dtmissuiu  traximns  arce, 
Ciijiu  cgciit  prona  ct  terran  spcctaniia/' — 

♦  See  Note  (I  i.) 
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ral  eieeOendes  of  indrnduab,  in  a  way  analogoiu  ta 

that  in  which  we  measure  their  stature  (I  mean  by 
an  ideal  scale  pkiced  in  a  vertical  position) ;  and  to 
employ  the  words  above,  below^  svperioril!/,  ityiri^ 
orihft  and  numberless  others,  to  mark,  in  these  very 

different  cases,  tlitir  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages.  *  We  have  even  a  bias  to  carry  this  ana* 
logy  farther ;  and  to  conceive  the  various  orders  of 
created  beings,  as  forming  a  rising  scale  of  an  inde- 
finite Altitude.  In  this  manner  we  are  naturally 
led  to  give  the  title  oi'  Sublime  to  such  attainments 
and  efforts,  in  our  own  species,  as  rise  above  the 
common  pitch  of  humanity  \  and  hence  the  origin 
of  an  additional  association,  conspjiring  with  other 
circumstances  formerly  pointed  out,  as  suggesting  a 
metaphorical  application  of  tixjA  word  to  a  particular 
class  of  the  higher  beauties  ^rf*  Style. 

It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  it  was  by  a  vague 
ei(tensioii  pf  this  meaning  of  the  Sublime  to.  excel- 
leuce  in  general,  that  Longinus  was  led  to  bestow 
this  epithet  on  Sappho>  Ode  t ;  a^d  09  some  other 
specimens  of  the  Veh^m^nt  or  Impassioned,  and  also 
of  the  Nervous,  and.  of  the  Elegant,  which  do  not, 
seem  to  rise  above  the  common  tone  of  classical 
composition  in  any  . one  quality,  but  in  the  finished 
ferfectiim  with  which  they  are  executed.  I  confess^ 

*  A  trifling,  but  curious  instance,  of  an  analogous  associatioa 

may  be  remarked  in  the  application  wc  make  of  the  terms  High 
and  Low  tu  the  Temperuture  of  bodies,  in  consequence  of  thu 
vertical  position  of  the  scale  in  our  conmon  Thennometers* 
t  Note  (K  k.) 
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at  the  wne  tiBie»  my  irnii  opaioii  i%  tfaaft^  with  all 

his  great  merits  as  a  critic,  and  as  an  eloquent  writer^ 
hia  tiie  of  this  ward  throughout  his  treatise  eaa  nei- 
ther be  accounted  for  nor  rendered  consistent  by 
any  phibscqphical  theory  whatever.  In  various 
places,  he  evidently  employs  it  precisely  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  generally  understood  in  our 
language  ;  and  in  whieh  I  have  all  almg  used  ft,  in 
attempting  to  trace  the  connection  between  its  dif* 
fbient  and  apparently  arbitrary  significations.  * 

It  is  wonderful  that  Longinus  was  not  induced, 
by  his  own  Vety  metaphorical  description  of  die  rf- 
fects  of  sublime  writing,  to  inquire,  in  the  next  place^ 
to  what  eauses  it  is  owin^  that  subtime  emottMs 
have  the  tendency  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  to  ck- 
vote  the  thoughts,  and  to  communicate  literally  a 
momentary  elevation  to  the  body.  At  these  effects 
Ke  has  stopped  short,  without  bestowing  any  atten- 
tfoh  on  wlAt  Seems  to  me  the  most  intmslii^  view 
of  the  problem. 

Mr  Burke  has  adopted  Ae  desciiptiDn  (If  Longi- 
nus,  and  has  stated  the  fact  with  still  greater  clear^ 
fiess  and  iUness.  If  he  had  followed  out  his  ideas 
a  little  further,  be  would  probably  have  perceived, 
Inore  distinltiy  than  he  appears  to  have  dmu^  th^ 
key  to  some  of  the  chief  metaphysical  difficulties  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  this  inquiry,  is  to  be  found 
in  tlie  principles  which  regulate  the  progressive  tran- 
sitions and  genemligaticms  of  the  importof  words^and 

•  See  Note  (L  L) 
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in  those  laws  of  associatioiiy  whichy  while  they  iiuieii* 
sibly  transfer  the  arbitrary  signs  of  thought  from  one 
subject  to  another,  seldom  £ul  to  impart  to  the  lat  - 
ter  a  power  of  exiting,  la  some  degree,  the  same 
emotions  which  are  the  natuial  o&  the  necessary  ef» 
fects  of  the  fiinner. 
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CHAFfEtt  fIFTH, 

I|^F£E£NC£S  FBOM  THE  FOREGOING  DOCTRINES,  WITH 
SOME  ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS* 


Before  I  conelude  this  Essay,  k  may  be  proper  to 

remind  my  readers,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen- 
dons  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  observations.  That 
my  aim  is  not  to  investigate  the  principles  on  which 
the  various  elements  of  Sublimity  give  pleasure  to  the 
Mind ;  but  to  trace  the  aflsoeiations,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  common  name  of  Sublimity  has  been 
applied  to  all  of  them ;  and  to  illustrate  the  influence 
of  this  common  name  in  re-acting  on  the  Imagina- 
tion and  the  Taste.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  my  am 
to  shew,  that  the  tc//ofe  effect  of  Horizontal  Ampli- 
tude arises  from  its  association  vrith  Elevation,  of 
Height ;  far  less,  that  it  is  this  association  alone 
which  delights  us  in  viewing  the  celestial  vault,  with 
all  the  various  wonders  it  exhibits  by  day  and  by 
night  \  but  merely  to  explain,  from  this  principle^ 
the  transference  of  the  epithet  Sublime,  from  one 
modiiication  of  space  to  all  the  others.  In  like  man- 
ner, I  have  abstained  altogether  from  giving  any 
opimon  on  the  very  curious  question  concerning  the 

pleasure  arisiDg  from  certain  modificatims  of  Terror; 
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because  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  train  of  my  argument.  It 
is  suifficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
acoounting  for  the  place  which  the  Terrible,  when 
properly  modified,  is  generally  allowed  to  occupy 
among  the  constituents,  or  at  least  among  the  natu- 
ral adjuncts  of  the  Sublime. 

Although  I  have  attempted  to  shew,  at  some 
length,  that  there  is  a  specific  pleasure  connected 
with  the  simple  idea  of  Sublimity  or  Elevation,  I  am 
far  from  thinking,  that  the  impressions  produced  by 
such  adjuncts  as  Eternity  or  Power,  or  even  by  the 
physical  adjuncts  of  Horizontal  Extent  and  of  Depth, 
are  wholly  resolvable  into  their  association  with  this 
common  and  central  conception.  I  own,  however, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  most  cases,  the  pleasure  at- 
tached to  the  conception  of  Uteral  sublirnhf^  identi- 
fied, as  it  comes  to  be,  with  those  religious  impres- 
sions which  are  inseparable  from  the  human  mind, 
is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  complicated 
emotion  ^  and  that,  in  every  case,  it  either  palpably 
or  latently  contributes  to  the  effect. 

From  the  constant  or  very  general  connection^ 
too,  which  these  different  ingredients  have  with  each 
other,  as  weH  as  with  the  central  idcii  of  Elevation, 
they  must  necessarily  both  lend  and  borrow  much 
accessory  influenccf  over  the  mind.  The  primary 
effect  of  Elevation  itself  cannot  fail  to  be  astonish- 
ingly increased  by  its  association  with  such  interest- 
ing and  awful  ideas  as  Immensity,  Eternity,  Infinite 
Power,  and  Infinite  Wisdom ;  blended  as  they  are 
iu  our  conceptions  with  that  still  sublimer  attribuu 
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tif  Godf  whieli  mcourages  us  to  look  up  to  Um  m 
the  Jbatber  of  Ail.  Oo  the  othar  bmdt  to  all  <tf 
thefle  attributes^  JEleYatioa  nq^rts»  in  sti  tanif  » 

commou  character  and  a  commoia  epithet* 

Suppofliiig,  thmfcm,  the  foiegomg  coodumitti  tir 
be  admitted  as  justy  a  wide  field  of  speculation  liea 
open  to  future  mquirenu   To  lome  cMf  theae»  I  flafef 

ter  myself,  the  hints  which  I  have  suggested  may  be 

useful,  if  not  la  oooductisg  them  into  the  right  patht 

at  least  in  diverting  them  from  the  vain  attempt  to 

detect  a  ccuumou  quality  in  the  metaphyseal  esseuea 
ef  things,  whick  dmve  tiieif  eommoQ  oame  enly 
i'rom  the  tie  of  Habitual  AssQciatiau,  To  trace  the 
origin  of  this  Associatieiif  so  at  to  obtain  %  key  to 
the  v^ious  transitive  meanings  of  the  word  in  ques* 
tioB,  is  a  problem,  the  solutieii  of  which  is  not  cmly 
necessary  to  give  precision  to  our  ide^  on  the  sub- 
jeett  but  fimns  an  indiq^ansaUe  prdinmaiy  to  any 

subsequent  discussions  concerning  the  simple  aiid 
elementasy  pleasures  mingled  togethev  in  tha^  owir 
plex  emotion  which  the  epithet  stihSme^  or  some  eor- 
responding  tenut  so  significantly  exppssses  in  so  great 
a  variety  of  languages.  * 

*  Siiice  the  firat  Edidsii  of  Ibis  Woik  appesrsd,  i(  hss  bssn  sIp 
leged,  that  I  had  carried  my  Philological  Theory  so  (iur,  as  to 

resolve  the  Sublimity  of  Physical  Astronomy  into  the  circum* 
stance  of  "  the  stars  being  high  up  in  the  air."  If  there  be  any 
foundation  for  this  criticism,  I  have  certainly  heen  most  uiisiio- 
•cessfui*  ifi  oouveylng  to  my  rtsdsis  a  clear  idea  ol  the  scope  of 
tbtt  Essay.  Into  the  inmimerable  sonices  of  emotioa  which  nay 
arise  in  a  contLmplative  mind  on  a  survey  of  the  starry  funu- 
meatf  it  was  mi  my  purpose  to  i|iquire«  My  only  aim  was  to 
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Id  confinnation  of  what  I  have  just  stated  c6ncem* 
nig  the  primary  or  oentral  idea  of  Elevation^  it  may 
be  iarther  remarked,  that  when  we  arc  anxious  to 
cmnmunicate  the  highest  posaUe  character  of  Subli^ 
lauty  to  anything  we  are  describing,  we  generally 
contrive*  somehow  or  other,  either  directly,  or  by 
means  of  some  strong  and  obvious  association,  to  in- 
troduce the  image  of  the  Heavens,  or  of  the  Clouds; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  Sublimity  literally  so  called* 
The  idea  of  Eloquence  is  unquestionably  sublime  in 
itself,  being  a  tfoorce  of  die  proudest  and  noblest 
species  of  Power  which  th^  mind  of  one  man  can  ex- 
eieiie  over  those  of  others:  but  how  wonderfhUy  is 
its  sublimity  increased  when  connected  with  the 
image  of  Thunder ;  as  when  we,  speak  of  the  Thun- 
der of  Demosthenes !  "  Demosthenis  non  tam  vibra- 

rent  fulmina,  nisi  numeris  oontorta  ierrentur*''«>« 
Miltoin  hm  Mij  availed  Umself  of  botii  these  asso- 
ciations, in  describing  the  orators  of  the  Greek  re« 
puUicii 

point  out  the  Natural  and  Universal  Association  which  has  sug- 
gested the  apphcation  of  the  metaphorical  epithet  Sublime  (or 
Higk)  to  the  study  which  is  directed  to  these  objects;  aiid  to 
illuitnte  the  roaoence  of  thb  very  exfivewm  and  powerful  epi« 
Ihet  BO  re-actiiig  upon  the  Imagimttfon  and  the  TVuie.  The 
remark  may  be  extended  to  my  observations  on  all  the  other  ap- 
plications of  the  same  word.   Much  ingenuity  has  been  display* 
ed  by  some  late  writers  id  examioing  the  mutual  influence  of 
I^guage  and  iff  Reifon  upon  each  other;  but  the  aetinn  and 
re.action  of  Language  and  of  Imagination  in  matters  of  Taste,  i» 
a  subject  of  speculation  not  less  curious,  and  hitherto  almost  en- 
tirely unexpbred; — a  subject  which  will  be  found  intimately 
connected  with  the  principles  on  which  many  of  the  mo^^  refined 
hcaotief  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and  ia  Terse,  depend. 
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•  I         BcsiflUess  eloquence 

•*  Wiekled  at  will  the  fierce  democracy  ; 
"  Shook  th'  arseuai,  and  luimin'd  over  Greece^ 
To  Maceck>]i,  and  Artaxerxes'  thmne.'* 

In  CoUins's  ode  to  Fear,  the  happy  use  of  a  single 

word  identifies  at  once  the  Physical  with  the  Moral 
Sublime,  and  concentrates  the  eiiects  oi  their  united 
force. 

* ,    Tho*  gentle  pity  ckim  her  mingUd  part. 

Yet  all  the  thunden  of  the  scene  are  thine  !** 

He  same  word  lidds  not  a  little  to  the  efiect  of 

one  of  the  sublimest  descriptiom  in  the  book  of  Job. 

Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength ;  hast  thou 

clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  • 

In  the  concluding  stanza  of  one  of  Gray's  odes^ 
if  the  bard,  af  ter  his  apostrophe  to  Edward,  had  been 
represented  as  falling  on  his  sword,  or  as  drowning 
himself  in  a  pool  at  the  summit  of  the  rock,  the  Mo- 
ral Sublime,  so  far  as  it  arises  from  his  heroieal  de- 
termination  "  to  conquer  and  to  die,"  would  not 
have  been  in  the  least  diminished  ;  but  how  differ- 
ent from  the  complicated  emotion  produced  by  the 
images  of  altitude  ;  of  deptli ;  of  an  impetuous  and 
foaming  flood ;  of  darkness ;  and  of  eternity ;  all  of 
which  are  crowded  into  the  two  last  lines : 

*'  He  r^poke — iiml  hciullorig  fri)in  the  in<.untiiii)'s  height 
Deep  in  the  loaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endlc&s  night.*' 

Among  the  Grecian  sages,  Plato  has  been  always 
more  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  epithet  Su- 
blime ;  and,  indeed,  on  various  accounts,  it  is  strong- 
ly and  happily  descriptive  of  the  feelings  inspired  by 

•  Note  (M  m.) 
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the  genius  of  that  author  ^  by  the  lofty  mysticism 
of  his  philosophy ;  and  even  by  the  remote  origin 
of  the  theological  fables  which  are  said  to  have  de- 
scended to  him  from  Orpheus.    The  following  pas* 
sage  paints  the  impressions  of  a  Gci  nian  scholar,  * 
when  he  first  met  with  the  IndigUamentUf  or  Or- 
phic Hymns,  during  an  accidental  visit  to  Leipsic  j 
and  the  scenery  which  he  has  employed  to  embel- 
lish his  picture,  is  worthy  of  the  imagination  of  Flato 
himself.    The  skill  with  which  he  has  called  iu  to 
his  aid  the  darkness  and  sQence  and  awfiilness  of 
midnight,  may  be  compared  to  some  of  the  finest 
touches  of  our  Aiaster-poets ;  but  what  I  wish,  at 
present,  chiefly  to  remark,  is  the  eiiect  of  Altitude 
and  of  the  Starry  Firmament  in  exalting  our  con* 
ceptions  of  those  religious  mysteries  of  the  fabulous 
ages,  which  had  so  powerfully  awakened  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  writer.—"  Incredlbile  dictu  quo  me 
sacro  horrore  afiiaverint  indigitamenta  ista  deo- 
rum :  nam  et  tempus  ad  illorum  lectionem  eligere 
cogebar^  quod  vel  solum  horrorem  incutere  animo 
potest^  noctumum ;  cum  enim  totam  diem  con- 
sumserim  in  contemplando  urbis  splendore,  et  in 
adeundis,  quibus  scatet  urfos  iUa,  viris  doctis»  sob 
nox  restabat,  quam  Orpheo  consecrare  potuL  In 
"  abyssunv  quondam  mysteriorum  Tenenmdss  anti* 
quitatis  descendere  videbar,  quotiescunque  sileute 
mundo,  solis  vigilantibusastris  et  luna,  [jLthAjmifchui 
*^  istos  hymnos  ad  manus  sumpsi/' 
It  is  curioua,  how  my  ii«irly  the  unaginatiaa  of 

*  Eschenbach^I  am  indebted  for  this  quotation  to  Dr  Akea- 
<ide's  notes  subjoiaed  to  his  li^mu  to  the  Naiada. 
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MUt<m»  in  allttding  to  the  same  topics^  Las  pursued 

«  Or  let  my  lamp  at  midmgit  kmtf 
"  Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r. 

Where  I  may  oft  ouUwatch  the  Bear, 
^  With  thrice  great  Hermesy  or  vnsphere 
<^The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  imfbld 
•      What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 

Th'  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
«<  Her  maoBion in  this  fleehiy  aookt 
^  And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
**  In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 
"  Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 

With  planet,  or  witk  element."  ^ 

If  these  observatioiis  be  just,  the  question  which 
has  been  so  often  agitated  widi  leqpect  to  com- 
parative  effects  of  the  Physical  and  Moral  Sublime^ 
nittt  appear  entirely  nugatory ;  tbeir  general  result 
leading  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  the  qualities^ 
whieh  we  refer  to  both,  unito  in  fonning  one  and 
i/ie  same  group  qf  associations.  *  The  ideas  thus  as- 
aoeiated  may  be  conceiYed  to  bear  some  distant  ana» 
logy,  in  their  mutual  communications  with  each 
othaTt  and  in  their  common  commmiicailon  wkh 
that  great  fountain  of  sublime  emotion  in  which  they 
all  centre^  to  the  system  of  cirealalioii  in  the  anhnal 
frame  or,  perhaps,  in  this  point  qf  viexi\  the  as- 
soeii^  elements  of  Sublimity  may  be  still  moie 
iqptly  compared  to  the  different  jars  composing  an 
Electrical  Battery  ^  each  ofwhich  is  prepared  to  coa« 

•The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  pre-existence  is  asciibcd  by  Plato 
himself  to  Orpheus* 
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tribttliie^  at  one  mA  the  iane  momenti  its  propor* 
tional  share  to  the  joint  explo&ioii* 

In  the  foUowiog  weU-knofim  iUiMtnitioii  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Moral  above  the  Physical  Sublime, 
it  is  ieiiitfkable»  that  while  the  author  exemplifiea 
the  latter  only  by  the  magnitude  and  momentum  of 
dead  massesy  and  by  the  imoieiiaity  of  qpaoe  oonsi* 
dcred  In  general,  he  not  only  bestows  on  the  former 
the  interest  of  a  historical  paiiitiiig^  e](hihiting  the 
najesdc  and  eoasmandiiig  expressioii  of  a  Rovaii 
ionDt  but  lends  it  the  adventitious  aid  of  an  alla« 
mm,  in  whidi  the  imagination  is  carried  up  to  Ju- 
piter armed  with  his  bolt.  In  fact,  it  js  not  the  two 
diffisrent  kinds  of  saUindty  vdiieh  he  has  contvasted 
with  each  other,  but  a  few  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Physical  Siddime  which  he  has.  eomparedy  in  point 
of  effect,  with  the  powers  both  of  the  Physical  and 
Moral  SiibliinecoiBUiiedtogelhcr  intheir  jo  ope<» 
ration: 

Look  thcii  slnosd  througli  natore,  to  the  isng^ 
^  Of  plsaetB»  iuni,  sndadamantiiie  spheres 

"  Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense  ; 

And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  sceiie 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
"  Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brotus  rose 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  C9esar*8  late. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  Patriots,  and  his  arm 

Aioftiex tending  like  eternal  Jove 
^  When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  cali'd  aloud 

On  TuH/s  name,  and  shook  hb  crimson  steel. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail ! 
*<  For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
^  And  Rome  again  is  fiee.*'— 

I  shall  dose  this  Essay  with  hinting  very  slight* 
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ly,  that  how  nearly  soever  allied  to  Literal  Sublimi- 
ty areall  the  various  knidB  of  the  Metaj^rieai  So- 
blimO)  it  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  rule,  for  the 
attainment  of  the  latter,  to  soar  at  once  into  the 
clouds  j  far  less,  to  string  tof^etlier  words  and  images 
expressive  of  what  is  elevated  or  lofty.    I  mention 
this,  because  it  is  a  common  mistake  among  juvenile 
writers ;  and  a  mistake  into  which  they  are  not  un- 
naturally betrayed,  by  the  language  consecrated  to 
that  group  of  associations  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring  to  illustrate.  ^    The  employment  of  phrases 
expressive  of  mere  elevation,  and  unaccompanied 
any  display  of  genius,  good  sense,  or  skill,  pro- 
duces one  of  the  most  absurd  species  of  the  false  su- 
blime ;  that  which  is  properly  expressed  by  the  words 
bombast  and  Justian.    To  the  faults  of  this  inflated 
Style,  Longinus  applies  the  metaphorical  title  of  me* 
teors^  t  a  word  strongly  signiiicant  of  bhe  impression 
which  they  produce  on  minds,  in  which  the  powev 
of  Taste  has  not  been  duly  cultivated.    In  this  re- 
spect, he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  false  Sublime 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  true,  which  Pope 
has  so  well  described,  in  contrasting  false  vdtli^  true 
Wit: 

Bright  as  a  blaze,  but  in  a  momcDt  gone  * 
True  Wit  is  everiastiiig  like  the  Son.'* 

Tq  avoid  all  risk  of  any  imputation  of  this  sort, 
writers  of  taste  find  it,  in  most  cases,  expedient,  in 
the  hackneyed  and  worn  out  state  oi  our  traditional 
imagery,  when  they  wish  to  produce  an  emotion  of 

^  I>um  vital  humum,  nuUes  el  inania  captat* 
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;  SttUiinitjrf  to  touch  on  some  of  its  len  fiuaiUar  ad- 
juncts, or  on  some  of  the  associated  ideas  which  foU 
low  in  their  train  $  rather  than  to  dwell  on  the  idea 
of  Literal  Sublimity,  or  on  any  of  its  more  common- 
place concomitants.  *  An  example  of  thisoccurs  in 
Bully's  description  of  an  Astronomical  Observer, 
preparing  himself  to  enter  on  his  nightly  task,  when, 
other  suKrtals  are  retiring  to  rest.  The  elevation  of 
the  spectacle  above  him»  which  forms  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  a  passage  formerly  quoted  from 
Ovid's  Fasti,  and  which  undoubtedly  contributes 
more  than  anything  dse  to  impart  a  Sublime  Cha- 
racter to  the  Astronomer's  situation  and  employ- 
ment, is  studiously  kept  out  of  view,  while  our  at- 
tention is  drawn  to  secondary  and  less  obvious  cir- 
cumstances, which  derive  the  principal  part  of  their 
eflfect  from  the  sublimity  of  that  aocompanymeni 
which  it  is  left  to  iancy  to  supply        to  the  pro* 

*  Among  Uiese  concomitants,  ttionder  and  lightning  are  ia» 

vourite  resources  with  all  writers  whose  taste  inclines  them  to  th,e 
hombast : 

Up  fim  SlijiBe%  poppied  fak^  Mid  lite 
^TlMttlnDdeniBblttikvenc'*  * 

Such  is  the  exordium  ot"  a  poem,  by  an  author  not  destitute  of 
genius  (Aaron  Hill),  who  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Pope, 
Thomson,  and  Bolingbrokc.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  task^  is  the  effect  produced,  when  the  most 
obvious  adjuncts  of  sublimity  are  st^ilfutty  and  happily  presented 
in  new  and  unexpected  combinations,  Collins  furnishes  an  in- 
stance of  this  in  aline  quoted  above ;  and  Campbell  a  noble  onCi^ 
in  A  couplet,  descriptive  merely  of  the  altitude  of  a  mountaao. 

**  Wheie  Andas,  giMit  of  tiie  westtm  star, 
^  With  metaor«taDdinl  to  the  wiods  unfMd, 
lioohs  fnm  Ms  thnme  of  deods  o^er  hdf  the  woiUl'* 
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fpset  of  a  fliidaight  lolitade  ;->*4o  tbi  sDmit  lapse 
of  time,  intemiptied  only  by  the  beats  gf  the  Aa- 
ttHmomioal  Clodt  |mn4o  the  motioiikBs  posture  of 

the  Observer  (his  eye  attached  to  the  Telescope^ 
his  ear  iiltei^  tepon  the  yibratioii/ of  the  Pndn. 
luni,  Uis  whole  6oul  livetted  to  the  fleeting  initalit 
which  is  nem  to  letiini)  i-s-^to  the  matfaematioBl 
regulaiity  of  the  celestial  movements,  inviting  the 
«<  TmegimtV*  to  fidlowthem  through  their  Stupeft- 
dous  Cycles and  to  the  triumph  of  Human 
Redtoi  in  rendering  evea  the  Heavens  subser- 
vienty  to  complete  the  dominion  of  Man  over  the 
<«  Earth  and  die  Ocean/'-^I  have  attempted  to 
luring  tc^ther,  from  a  very  imperfeel  l>eeeUtctaoii>  a 
lew  of  the  prindpid  tn^its  of  this  noble  picture*  For 
the  riflt  I  niUst  reftr  to  the  very  eloqtmit  woik  fte^ 
Vfhich  they  are  borrowed  ^—recommending  to  my 
leaders*  if  they  AoqU  have.die  CHriorily  to  OMSIiik 
the  original,  to  observe  (as  a  farther  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  speculatioiis)  the  elevation  of  style 
which  the  author  maintains  through  the  whole  of  Ina 
narrative;  an  elevation  natoially  inq^ied  by  the 
Sublimity  of  lus  subject ;  and  w^hich  would  have  ap- 
peared whoUy  out  of        in  tiacing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  any  other  branch  of  physical  science,  in- 
volved to  the  same  degree  in  the  technical  mystehei 
of  numbers  and  of  diagrams*  * 

♦  Note  (N  n,) 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 
General  obsebvations  on  our  Acquired  povbes 

OF  JUDGMENT.  APPLICATION  OP  THESE  TO  THE 

SUBJECT  OF  THIS  ESSAY. 

■  i 

Jn  treating,  on  a  fdrmef  occasion,  of  the  faculty  of 
Attention,  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  those  intel* 
lectual  prdeesses,  whioh,  by  often  passing  tlirougfa 
the  mindy  come  at  length  to  be  carried  on  with  a  ra* 
pidity  that  eludes  all  our  eflbrts  to  remark  it ;  giving 
to  many  of  our  judgments,  which  are  really  the  re- 
sult of  thought  and  reflection^  the  appearance  of  in* 
stantaneous  and  intuitive  perceptions.  The  most 
remarkable  instance  of  such  processes  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  understanding  affords,  occurs  in 
what  are  commonly  called  the  acquired  perceptions 
qf  sight ;  the  theory  of  which  has  engaged  the  cu^ 
riosity  of  many  philosophers  since  the  time  of  iierke- 

Ff 
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ley,  and  seems  to  be  now  pretty  generally  under- 
stood. The  other  cases  which  I  ailude  to  are  ex- 
tremely analogous  to  these  acquired  perceptions,  and 
are  explicable  <m  the  same  general  pmiciples.  The 
most  material  difference  consists  in  tliis,  that  the  ac- 
quired peroeptians  of  sight  are  conunoii  to  the 
whole  human  race ;  the  common  necessities  of  our 
nature  forcing  every  man  to  cultivate,  £rom  early  in- 
fancy, the  haints  by  which  they  are  formed ;  where- 
as tlie  greater  part  of  our  other  acquired  judgments, 
beii^  the  result  of  habits  eomeeted  with  particular 
professions  or  pursuits,  are  peculiar  to  certain  classes 
of  individuals. 

Next  to  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight  may  be 
ranked,  in  point  of  rapidity,  these  processes  of 
thought  which  pass  through  the  mind,  in  the  fami- 
liar operations  of  reading  and  of  writing.  In  the 
former  operation,  the  meaning  of  what  we  read 
seens  to  be  seised  at  anee  with  the  kistaBtsBeous- 

ness  of  a  perception.    In  the  latter,  as  the  train 
our  ideas  proeeedflk  we  find  ||iese  ideas  recorded  up- 
on paper,  by  an  almost  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
hand     a  movement  which  baa  no  aMre  tenden^r 
distract  our  attention,  than  the  ftmctim  of  respiraip 
tion,  or  the  action  of  the  heart.   It  is  the  iamiiiari- 
ty  alone  of  siich  pheDomena  that  prevents  the  ge* 
nerality  of  men  from  reflecting  on  them  ^vith  the 
wonder  which  they  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  philo* 
sopher;  and  which  will  be  found  always  to  rbte 
h^her,  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  «f  the  analysis 
to  which  he  sutijects  them. 
Butitisnotasasttlgectof  wonder  only  that  these 
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phtMBnenB  oi^gkl  t&  be  jwgardecU  Xb«  prootical 
lesson  wbioh  4hey  suggest  is  of  the  higlieat  4top«rt- 
aace  ^  and  is  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  new  con- 
idem  and  vigour,  in  the  cultivation  of  whatever  in« 
teUeetual  habits  our  situation  in  life  may  render  it 
Qseful  forus  to  fMMBess.  Such  waa  the  inference 
which  was  long  ago  drawn  from  them  by  Polybius, 
with  a  spirit  of  philosophical  geneiaUxation,  which 
is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  historians. 
It  would  be  eaqr*'' says  this  most  judieioilBwritery 

**  to  shew  by  instances,  that  many  things  which  ap- 
*^  pear,  in  the  beginniis^  to  be  not  only  difficult,  but 
absolutely  impracticable,  are,  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  by  continued  use,  accomplished  with  the  great- 
esfe  ease.  Among  munberless  instaaoes,  the  art  of 
reading  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  clearest 
and  mostconvindng  proofe  of  this  namark^  Take 
a  man  who  has  never  learned  to  read,  but  is  others 
wise  a  aum  of  sense ;  set  a  ehild  be&re  him  who 
has  learned,  and  order  hi^l  to  read  a  passage  in  a 
book*  It  is  certain,  that  this  man  will  scafcely 
be  able  to  persuade  liiiuself,  that  the  child,  as  he 
reads,  uuist  conaider  distinctly,  Jb'irst,  the  form  of 
•*  all  the  letters  ;  in  the  Next  place,  their  power; 

and.  Thirdly,  their  connection  one  with  another. 
^*  For  each  of  these  things  requires  a  certain  portion 
of  time.   Whcsn  he  hears  him,  therefore,  read  ibur 
or  five  lines  together,  without  any  hesitation,  and 
"  in  a  breath,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  child  never  saw  the  book  before. 
"  But  if  to  the  reading  some  gesture  also  should  be 
added ;  if  the  child  should  attend  to  all  the  stops^ 
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and  observe  all  the  breathings^  rough  and  smooth, 
*' wiU  be  absolutely  impoBiiUe  to  conv^^ 
that  this  is  true.  From  hence,  therefore,  we  Huay 
learn,  never  to  be  detened  from  any  usefiil  pomiit 
by  the  seeming  difficulties  that  attend  it ;  but  to 
endeavour  rather  to  surmount  these  difficulties  by 
"  practice  and  habit.**  ♦ 

A  nqpidity  somewhat  approaching  to  that  .which  is 
exemplified  in  reading  and  writing,  has  frequently 
been  acquired  by  those  whose  attention  has  been  early 
and  constantly  directed  to  arithmetical  computations. 
The  quickness  of  that  glance  with  which  they  ar^ 
able  to  tell  at  once  the  sum  resulting  from  the  ad- 
dition of  long  columns  of  figures,  is  incredible  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  it ;  and  is  not  easily  exjdi- 
cable  by  those  who  have. 

It  is  to  an  acquired  rapidity  of  judgment,  l«sem- 
bling  what  is  exhibited  in  the  preceding  instances, 
thai  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  intellectual  endowments  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  that  great  man  (if  we  may  credit 
Whiston)  seems  to  have  thought  connected  with 
some  original  peculiarity  of  genius : — I  allude  to  his 
intuitive  perception  of  various  mathematical  conclu- 
sions, by  no  means  obvious  to  ordinary  understand- 
ings. As  an  example  of  this,  a  well-known  proper- 
ty of  the  £llipse  is  mentioned ;  t  of  which  (though 

♦  Ilaniplna's  'I'ranslation. — The  above  txtract  forms  part  ol 
a  very  interestiug  di^usbiua  couceruing  the  use  of  an  ancient 
I'degraph. 

f  l*biU  the  parailelograiDy  formed  by  the  tttifeoto  fttmn$ 
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ceitainly  by  no  means  self-evident)  Newton  is  said  to 
have  told  his  iriend  Mr  CoteSt  that  he  saw  at  once 
the  truth,  without  the  intermediation  of  any  process 
of  reasoning  whatsoever.   Jb  or  an  exphmatiou  of  the 
fact,  according  to  my  idea  of  it,  I  must  refer  my 
readers  to  some  observations  which  I  have  stated  in 
tke  Plulosophy  of  ike  Human  Mind.    At  present 
I  shall  only  add,  as  another  circumstance  which  may 
occasionally  mislead  a  mathematician  in  estimating 
the  quickne^  of  his  own  perceptions.  That,  after 
haviqg  onice  ascertained  the  connection  between  two 
propositions  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  fixed  this 
connection  in  the  memoiy,  the  one  proposition  will, 
ill  future,  suggest  the  other  as  its  necessary  and  im- 
mediate consequence.    In  this  manner,  an  eacperi- 
enced  mathematician  proceeds,  as  it  were,  by  leaps, 
from  one  truth  to  another ;  and  may  sometimes  uiis- 
take,  for  an  intuitive  judgment,  a  conclusion  dedu* 
ced  from  a  long  prjocess  of  thought,  now  obliterated 
(xpoi  the  mind* 

Another  instance  of  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
Ithought  occurs  in  individuals  who  are  daily  conver- 
sant with  mechanical  inventions.  ^Vhere  a  person, 
possessed  of  equal  intellectual  ability,  would  find 
himself  bewildered  and  lost  among  the  details  of  a 
machine,  the  practised  mechanician  comprehends,  in 
an  instant,  all  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  the 
different  parts.  We  are  apt  to  ascribe  this  quickf> 
ness  to  a  difference  of  natural  capacity  ^  but  it  is,  n 

through  the  vertices  of  any  two  of  its  conjugate  diameters,  is  al« 
ways  of  the  same  magDitude. 
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reality,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  effect  of  Habit  in 
ftmiliflrizing  the  mind  to  artificial  combiiuitfoiis  (tf 
circumstiinces  j  in  the  same  maimer  in  vfrhich  the 
general  physical  law8»  which  are  obviliiis  to  the  aenaea 
of  all  men,  insensibly  adapt  to  themselves  the  order 
of  their  ideas^  and  render  a  correspondent  set  oi  Ha- 
bits apparently  a  Second  Nature.  Hence  it  is,  thai, 
in  viewing  a  complicated  machinCt  tlie  experienced 
engineer  finds  himself  at  home  (if  I  may  me  a 
miliar,  but  very  significant  phrase) ;  wiiiie,  on  the 
same  occasion,  a  perabn  of  different  pursuits  feds 
as  if  transported  into  a  iiew  world* 

The  quickness  and  variety  of  intellectual  combina* 
tion,  exemplified  in  every  sentence  uttered  by  an 
extempore  speaker,  is  the  result  of  analogous  habits; 
— And  where  such  a  talent  includes,  not  merely  a  flu- 
fency  of  correct  and  eloquent  expression,  but  a  per- 
fect command  of  whatever  powers  he  may  possess, 
whether  of  argument,  of  persuadon,  of  £uicy,  or  of 
wit,  it  furnishes  unquestionably  the  most  splendid 
of  all  the  proofs  that  can  be  produced,  of  the  asto- 
nishing capacities  of  human  genius.— But  on  this  to- 
pic (which  I  have  ofiten  destined  for  the  subject  of 
a  separate  Essay)  I  forbear  to  enlarge  at  present. 

Similar  observations  to  these  might  be  extended 
to  all  th^  various  applications  of  the  understanding* 
Mot  that  I  would  insinuate,  with  Helyetius,  that,  in 
point  of  quickness,  or  of  any  other  mental  quality, 
the  whole  of  oiu*  species  stand  originally  on  the  same 
level.  All  that  I  would  be  understood  to  assert 
amounts  to  this,  that  wherever  we  see  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  displayed  on  particidar  subjectSi  wHl| 
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a  oekrity  6r  ^passing  we  are  accuslifHiied  to 
ranuurk  in  oidmary  life  ;  kisteadof  fenning  any  rasii 
inference  concerning  Une  ineqQalitie;^  of  genius  in 
diffianei^  iBilividuals,  we  fllwll»  in  genend,  judge 
more  b^aly,  by  contddering  the  fact  in  question, 
vemely  as  an  iUiuUation  c£  thoae  habite  of  observa- 
tion and  of  study,  to  which  scmie  peculiarity  of  in- 
clinatioa  has  piediaposed^  or  aoiae  peculiarity  oi*  si«. 

tuation  has  trained  the  mind.  * 

To  exempUiy  this  cofuclusion^.I  can  think  of  no 
better  instance,  than  that  military  eye  in  the  snrvey 
ol'  a  country,  which,  in  ^ome  men,  appears  aUnost  in 
the  ibnn  of  a  Sixth  Sense.   The  F^mdh  wf  iters  al- 

•  A  classical  author  li:is  elegantly  conveyed  the  same  ma:(im, 
by  the  order  in  which  he  has  arranged  the  qualities  enmnerated 
in^  foHowing  sentence:  VlncetNitonines  cnvl,  vigilanti4,  pa< 
"  tientill,  callicl  itate,  et  cderitatc  in^enii"  The  last  of  the  cata« 
Iqgue  he  plainly  considered  as  ooly  the  result  of  the  habits  im- 
posed by  the  former, 

Montaigne  had  probably  an  idea  somewhat  Bimilar  to  this  when 
he  remarked  (in  speaking  of  the  game  of  chess)— La  precel- 
**  lencc  rare  et  au-dcssus  du  commun  messied  a  un  hommc 

d'honneuj:  ea  chose  frivole.''  A  mariied  and  unrivalled  prc-emi- 
aaaoe  In  such  acoDmplishmctati  he  seems  to  ha«e  considered  as, 
at  once,  evidence  of  a  note  than  ordinary  degre«  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  directed  tu  an  object  of  little  comparative  value, 
and  as  symptomatic  of  ao  undue  desire  to  display  advantages 
over  otheiB,  which  would  cease  to  attract  wonder,  if  the  secret 
vera  discavefecl  of  Ae  time  and  labour  sacrificed  to  their  acquisU 
tion. 

  ft 

The  weakness  alluded  to  by  Montaigne  is,  in  a  more  peculiar 
nianner,  charactcristical  of  those  who  have  been  trained  up,  from 
childhood,  in  the  habits  and  prejudices  connected  with  elevated 
fank. 

•  •         ■  * 

A* 
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lude  A^VfiMx^  ^  i^pidity  t^itfi  |»w:qp|ipam*  by  the 
^Imse  coi^  4Fmlf  frimb'4ii«y  «nfkiy  to  expren  iL 

It  is  a  talent/*  says  Gutti^,  in  his  Essay  on  Tao 
ticsy  which  may  be  improved,  but  wUcfh  fa  not  to 
**  be  acquired  by  practice.  It  is  au  intuitive  facul- 
ty,  and  the  gift  of  Natiure  i  a  gift  which  she  be- 
stows  only  on  a  few  favouiites  in  the  course  of  an 
age>"  Hie  anne  author,  howwer,  elsewhere  qua- 
lifies these  very  strong  assertions,  by  remarking,  that 
the  prindpal  meuis  by  which  a  military  man  ac- 
quires it,  is  daily  ])ractice  in  his  youth  j  constantly 
Ji^eeping  in  view  its  culture  i|nd  ^mprovemeiit»  not 
only  when  actually  employed  tn-^he  field,  but  while 
amusing  himself  with  a  journey  or  with  a  hunting  ex* 
peditbh,  in  thnes  of  peace.~In  confinnalioii  of  this, 
he  refers  to  the  studies  and  e&^cises  by  which  Phi- 
lopoemen  (who  hm  heea  idways  peculiarly  eelekrated 
for  this  talent)  prepared  himself  for  the  duties  of 
his  profession ;  and  certainly  no  example  could  have 
been  referred  to  fitter  to  illustrate  the  comment,  or 
more  directly  in  opposition  to  the.  general  ,inaxim. 
The  account  given  of  the^  studies,  by  Livy,  is  so 
eircumiftantial  and  interestiiigt  that  I  ahall  make  M 
apology  for  transcribing  it  at  length  ;  more  especial- 
ly as  it  affords  a  moral  lesson,  equally  applicable  to 
all  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind. 

Eai  mtfm  ^bHutgosami  pisecipu»  in  ducendo 
«  agmine  lociaqiie  ei^endiB  ielertm  atque  wdb  ;  nee 
<^  belli  tantum  temporibus,  sed  etiam  in  pace,  ad  id 
^*  maxime  animum  exercuerat.  Ubi  iter  quoplam  fii- 
ccret,  et  ad  difficilcm  transitu  saltum  vcnisset,  con- 

^  tempbtus  eb  dnni  parte  loci  iiatnnuD>  quum  aoloa  • 
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erat,  secum  ipse  agitabat  animo ;  quum  comites  ha- 
beret,  ab  iis  quserebat,  si  hostis  eo  loco  apparui&sety 
quid  SI  s  iroiite,  quid  m  ab  latere  boo  aut  illo,  quid 
si  a  tergo  adoriretor*  capiendum  consilii  foret  ? 
^<  Posse  instractos  recta  ade,  posie  inconditum  ag«* 
men,  et  tantummodo  aptum  vias,  occurrere.  Quern 
locum  ipse  cspturus  esset,  cogitando  aut  quaren- 
do,  exsequebatur  i  aut  quot  annatis,  aut  quo  ge-  . 
^  nere  aimonnn  usunis :  quo  impedimenta,  quo  sar- 
^  cinas,  quo  turbam  inermem  rejiceret :  quanto  ea 
aut  quali  pnesidio  eustodiret ;  et  utrum  peigere 
qua  caepisset  ire  via,  an  ea  qua  venisset  repetere 
melius  esset :  castris  quoque  quern  locum  caperet, 
quantum  munimento  amplecteretur  loci,  qua  op- 
portuna  aquatio,  qua  pabuli  lignorumque  copia  es- 
^  set ;  qua  postero  die  castra  movendi  tutum  max- 

ime  iter,  qus  forma  agminis  foret.  His  curis 

"  cogitationibusque,'*  the  historian  adds,  ita  ab 
"  ineunte  aetate  animum  agitaverat,  ut  nulla  ei  nova 
«^  in  tali  re  cogitatio  esset.'* 

The  assertion  of  Guibert,  which  led  me  to  intro- 
duce the  foregoing  qaotation,  may  perhaps  appear  to 
some  too  extravagant  to  merit  any  notice  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science ;  but  it  is  not  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  since  the  common  ideas,  even  of  specula- 
tive men,  concerning  the  talent  to  which  it  relates, 
were  as  vague  and  erroneous  as  they  are  at  present, 
with  respect  to  the  general  theory  of  our  intellectual 
habits.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Folard,  in  his 
essay  on  the  coup  d*ceil  miliiair€f  labours  to  correct 
ihe  preijudices  d*  those  who  considered  a  fftifiloi^  eye 
as  a  gift  of  nature,  as  strenuously  as  Mr  Burke,  Hk 
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J.  Reynolds,  Dr  Gerard,  and  Mr  Alison,  have  com-* 
bated,  in  our  own  times,  the  prevailing  doctriaos 

which  class  Taste  among  the  simple  and  original 
culties  which  belong  to  our  qwctes*  * 

An  accurate  examination  and  analysis  of  our  va^ 
rious  acquired  powers  of  judgment  and  intelkcfaial 
exeition,  as  they  are  exemplified  in  the  different 
walks  of  life,  would,  if  I  am  not  miatakwti  open 
some  prospects  of  the  ilind,  ec^ually  jpew  and  inte- 
resting. At  present,  however,  I  propose  to  confiiie 
myself  to  the  power  of  Tdste  ;  partly  on  account  of 
its  close  connection  with  the  train  of  thinking  which 
I  have  pursued  in  the  two  preceding  Essays ;  md 
partly  of  its  extensive  induence,  in  a  cultivated  so- 
ciety, both  on  the  happiness  of  individuals,  aad  on 
the  general  state  of  manners*  My  speculations  con- 
cerning some  other  powers  of  the  underatandin^ 
which  1  consider  as  entirely  analogous  in  their  ori- 
gin, vrill  find  a  place  in  the  seqnel  of  my  woik  m 
the  Human  Mind  ;  if  I  should  live  to  execute  that 
part  of  my  plan,  which  rektes  to  the  varieties  of  ge» 
nius,  and  of  intellectual  character. 

It  was  with  a  reference  to  the  Power  which  I  mm 
now  to  examine,  and  to  the  doctrine  with  respect  to 
it,  which  I  wish  at  present  to  establish,  that  I  was 
led,  many  years  ago  (in  treating  of  those  rapid  pr^ 
cesses  of  tliought,  which  it  is  sometimes  of  impoirt* 
ance  to  bring  to  light  by  pationt  investigation),  t» 
take  notice  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  oi  lurresting  and 
detecting  our  fleeting  ideas,  in  cases  where  iixey 

♦  See  Note  (O  o.) 
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lead  to  iny  interesting  conclusion,  or  excite  any 


The  fact  seems  to  be  (as  I  have  observed  on  the 
same  oeoamoii)>  that    the  mind,  whai  once  it  has 

felt  the  plea.^ure,  has  little  inclination  to  retrace 
the  steps  by  which  it  arrived  at  it."    It  is  oiwing 


among  our  original  faculties ;  and  that  so  little  at- 
tentbn  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  process  by 
which  it  is  formed.  Dr  Gerard  and  Mr  Alison,  in- 
deed, have  analysed,  with  great  ingenuity  and  suc- 
cess, tlie  most  important  elements  which  enter  into 
its  composition,  as  it  exists  in  a  well-infonned  and 
cultivated  mind  j  and  some  very  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  same  subject  may  be  collected  from 
Montesquieu,  Voltaiie,  and  D'Alembert:  but  it 
did  not  fall  under  the  design  of  any  of  these  writers 
to  trace  tlie  OTowtli  of  Taste  from  its  first  seeds  in 
the  constitution  of  our  nature ;  or  to  illustrate  the 
analogy  which  it  exhibits,  in  some  of  the  intellectu- 
al processes  connected  with  it,  to  what  takes  place 
in  various  other  acquired  endowments  of  the  under- 
standing. It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  that  I  pro- 
pose to  consider  it  in  this  Essay ; — a  point  of  view, 
in  which  I  am  sensible  the  subject  by  no  means  pre- 
sents the  same  pleasing  and  inviting  aspect,  as  when 
examined  in  its  connection  with  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophical criticism ;  but  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  it  may  afford  some  new  illustrations  of 
the  theory  of  the  human  mind.    The  two  inquirie8» 

it  is  obvious,  are  widely  different  from  eacli  other ; 

resembling  somewhat,  in  their  mutuat  relation,  that 


to  this,  that  Taste  has  been  so  ge 


nerally  ranked 
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which  exists  between  Berkeley's  analysis  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  children  learn  to  judge  of  distances 
and  magnitudes*  and  the  reseerdies  of  the  Opticiaa 
concerniiig  the  defects  to  which  vision  is  liable^  and 
the  means  by  which  art  is  enabled  to  enboge  the 
sjihere  of  its  perceptions. 

Different,  however,  as  these  inqiiiries  are  in  tht^ 
aim,  they  may  perhaps  be  found  to  reflect  light  on 
each  other,  in  the  course  of  our  progress ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  should  distrust  the  justness  of  my  own  opi- 
nions, were  they  to  lead  me  to  any  conclusions  ma- 
terially diffisrent  from  those  which  have  been  sane* 
tioued  by  so  uiany  and  so  high  authorities. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND* 

GRADUAL  PROGRESS  BY  WHICH  TASTE  IS  FORBfED. 


I  HAVE  already  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  at* 
tempts  which  a  few  philosophers  have  made  to  as- 
certain the  nature  of  Taste,  the  prevailing  notions 
concerning  it  are  far  from  heiiig  correct  or  definite. 
Of  this,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  those  who 
have  observed  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  classed  by 
some  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  Human  Mind,  in 
theii'  analysis  of  our  Intellectual  Faculties  ;  or  who 
recollect  the  definiti(ms  given  of  it,  in  our  most  po- 
pular books  of  criticism.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
mention  that  of  Dr  Blair,  according  to  which,  its 
eharacteristical  quality  is  said  to  consist  in  a  power 
"  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  of  art/*  From  the  following  lines,  too,  it 
would  appear  that  the  idea  of  it  entertained  by  Aken« 
nde  was  neaily  the  sam^ : 

**  What  then  is  Taste,  but  these  intcniai  powers, 
^  Active  and  strong,  and  feelimgLy  alive- 
^  To  each fiwt  mfvinT* 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  g\ft  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  susceptible  of  the  pleasures  resulting 
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from  a  poem»  a  fuctiue,  a  landscape^  a  well-pn^r- 

tioned  buildmg,  a  regular  set  of  features  ;  and  it  is 
to  those  individuAU  who  possess  it,  that  Nature  is 
understood  to  hare  confined  exclusiTdy  the  right  of 
pronouncing  judgment  in  the  fine  arts»  and  even  on 
the  beauties  of  her  own  productioiis. 

If  these  ideas  be  just,  it  evidently  follows,  that 
the  degree  of  our  taste  is  proportioned  to  the  de» 
gree  of  pleasure  we  are  fitted  to  receive  from  its  ap- 
propriate objects.  The  faot»  howerer,  is  certainly 
ditferent.  Many  whose  taste  is  indisputably  good, 
omtemplate  with  little  inteiest  what  they  admow- 
ledge  to  be  beautiful  y  while  others^  in  whom  the 
slightest  pretradon  to  taste  would  be  justly  treated 

with  ridicule,  arc  affected,  on  the  same  (K-cadon, 
with  rapture  and  enthusiasm.  Nor  are  the  words 
Taste  and  Sensibility  by  any  means  conceived  to  be 
synonymous  in  the  common  apprdiensioiis  of  laao- 
Idnd.  On  the  contrary,  a  naore  than  ordinaiy  shave 
of  the  latter  quality  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  pretty 
strong  evidence  of  some  defidency  in  the  former* 

That  Taste  does  not  consist  in  sensibility  alone, 
appears  fiurther  from  this,  that  it  is  suaceptiUe  of 
improvement  from  culture,  in  a  higher  degree,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  powor  of  the  mind ;  whema 
the  acuteness  of  all  our  feelings  is  diminished  by  a 
repetition  of  the  mipression.-^Tlie  truth  of  tUa  kat 
remark  wili  be  fully  established  in  another  work, 
where  I  shall  have  oocasien  to  contrast  the  opposite 
efl^cts  of  habit  on  our  passive  impressions,  and  on  our 
active  principles. 

Thm  geoenl  observations  are  suflBcient  to  sheir. 


uigiii^ed  by 
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that  Ihe  dtfiiutiw  <sS  Taate*  knmly  qnotodt  is  at 

ka&t  fiocomplete ;  and  that  this  power  inii^t  utces- 

Ill  order  to  iiiicertaiii  what  these  elements  are,  the 
ftpt  iitep  mmA  to  bfi^  lo  exftiiiMii^  that  partieiilaflr 
class  of  otyects  with  whieh  Taste  is  conversant.  In 
thia  part  ot^  the  inquiry,  the  oonclusiona  to  which  wc 
have  been  led  by  the  foregoing  speeulalaoiia  will,  I 
hope*  iumish  some  useful  principles. 

Vnm  the  itmm  of  thought  punned  in  a  former 
Esiiay,  it  appeared,  that  even  in  those  objects  of 
taate  which  are  presented  to  the  mmd,  by  the  sense 
of  Seeing  alone,  an  indefinite  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces, of  very  diflEerent  kinds,  may  conspire  in  produ- 
cing that  agreeable  effect,  to  tlie  cause  of  which  we 
give  the  name  of  Beauty :— <solours,  forms,  motion, 
piupoition,  fitness,  symmetiT,  variety,  utility,  with 
ail  the  moditicatiions  of  which  they  are  susceptible 
tc^ther  with  the  numberless  charms  attached  to 
moral  expression,  or  arising  irom  associations  esta- 
blished by  custom,  between  the  material  world  and 
our  complicated  frame.  It  appeared  farther,  that 
in  such  instances,  the  jdeasing  emotion  {heightened, 
as  it  frequently  is,  by  the  concomitant  pleasures  of 
Sound)  continues  still,  as  fiur  as  our  consciousness 
can  judge  of  it,  to  be  himplc  and  unconipounded, 
and  that  all  the  different  sources'  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds are  naturally  united,  and  identified  in  our  con- 
ceptions, with  the  organic  impressions  on  the  eye  or 
on  the  ear.  * 

•  Vollaire  furnishes  an  apposile  illus^ialiuii  of  this  remark,  ifi 
hiif  description  of  the  opera  at  Paris  : 
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It  18  scarcely  necmary  to  ratiuurk^  that  it  is  not' 

by  reasoning  d  priori,  that  we  can  hope  to  make 
any  progress  in  ascertaining  and  separating  the  re» 
spective  efiects  of  the  various  ingredients  which  may 
be  thus  blended  in  the  composition  of  Beauty,  in 
analysing  these,  we  must  proceed  <m  tlie  same  ge-r 
nerai  principles  by  which  we  are  guided  in  inves- 
tigating the  physical  and  dMuieri  properties  of  ma- 
terial  substances  i  that  is,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
a  series  of  obsemtions  and  experiments  on  besnti- 


•*  11  fiint  s*e  rendre  a  ce  palais  magique, 
'*  Ou  le2»  Ucaux     rs,  la  ilaiise,  la  mufllqiie, 

LVt  de  cbarroerles  }'€ux  par  Ics  coulenrs, 
"  L'art  plus  heureux  dc  s^duire  les  coeors, 

De  ecDt  plMirs  font  on  plaiur  aiuc|tte.** 

Akenside  has  remarked  this  dispobitioii  of  the  mind,  to  iden- 
tify the  sources  of  the  secondary  or  accessory  pleasures  it  enjoys, 
with  thoae  perceptioDt  of  teeing  and  lietring,  wycb  iorm  the 
physkal  botit  (if  I  may  nte  the  expranon)  of  oor  idcaof  llie 
Beautiful.  The  examples  he  has  selected  an  equally  familiar 
and  striking : 

"  So,  while  we  lastc  Uie  fragrance  of  the  rmt, 
^  Olo¥rs  not  ber  bhish  the  fairer?  while  we  view* 
«  AiM  the  aoa»4id«  wiOfc,  a  Uaqpid  iSl 
MGiiihthromh  the  trickling  herbage*  to  thetUnt 
"  Oftmnmer  yieldtog  the  ddkaon  dranght 

Of  eool  rafrf  rimMBt ;       the  moiijr  briok 
**  Shines  not  the  mSwe  devet^  and  the  warn 

Wilb  tweeter  miwc  niomiurattlMj  Sowf* 

Another  itluttration  of  the  same  thing  maj  be  collected  (torn 
the  wonderful  effect  on  the  estimate  we  form  Qf  the  beanty  of  a 
particular  landscape,  by  the  agreeable  or  ditagreeable  tempera* 

turc  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  moment  we  see  it*  How  very  dif- 
ferent seems  the  aspect  of  the  same  scene,  according  as  the  wind 
happens  to  blow  from  the  East  or  from  the  West ! 
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fill  objects  of  vatfbiM  khids ;  atletiding  diligently 
la  (ka  agreeaUa  or  die  disagreeahie  effi^cts  we 
MpMimie^  ift  Ae  em  cif  ihM  dh^rriled  oom^ 
iMiiatiaBi*  The  cooclusiom  thus  formed  may,  it  is 
db^km»i  cmMo  m  ftiWunmrdi  t6  recompomid 
same  elemenlSi  accwdkig  to  our  own  faDey»  so  as  to 
diMrdfy  or  to  isMemt  the  ^leamtfe  produced; 
while  they  furaish  m  agreeable  exercise  to  the  in- 
teUsoMil  itoivmf  k  amiig  the  bemtiea^  both  of 

nature  and  of  art,  to  their  general  laws. 

Itt  eU  theee  etperiaiente  and  obsemttM^  it  is 

faiportance  to  add,  the  result  is  judged  of  by  attend- 
ittig  to  em  owB  ieelii^ }  as,  in  our  reaearc^  oM^ 
kerning  kaeH^  nv^  ^ifp^  ^  the  thefmometer.  By 
JudbiU  o(  this  kind^  therefore,  k  is  reasooable  to  ex*- 
|lMt  tttti  we  tusf  fle^Hite  a  powef  #f  fettafking  those 
aiigbter  impresMons,  whether  pleasant  or  painful, 
H/UtA  are  eitertoAed  by  ordhary  oheer^ ;  k  tlf6 
same  manner  as  the  touch  of  a  blind  man  appears  to 
hutpnm,  Ht  MHiifoeMe  of  the  pectiMair  gttentioa 
which  he  is  led  to  bestow  on  the  perceptions  of  the 
iMOMl^  Ou  aennhiUlgr  to  heantj  deee  Boti  in  this 
W$ff9  become  really  more  exquisite  and  delightful 
AMb  befefse  >  httly  by  afftaetkig  oiur  notice  in  a  greai* 
er  cte^roe.  It  is  i^ndored  a  nicer  and  more  delicate 
iaitnuBent  ibr  assisting  the  ju^ment  in  its  estimate 

mar  is  it  oidy  in  malysing  the  pleasing  iogre^ 
4KMrt9  #hieh  efntof  kito  die  eoftipowrioii  of  beaiilijfiil 
<H|0ct8»  that  observations  and  experiments  are  neces- 
lieaf  iO  those  ifka  mAt  to  Mdy  die  prineifdes  of 
Bestttyi  with  a  view  to  their  practicel  apptications. 

Og 
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VilsKsti^  tlifiir 4UIIL  2Q»y  be  to  ftodm»  mm  nwiiiinij 
turns  of  their  own^  or  to  fHTOOOunee  on  the  merits 
and  de^Nits  of  thoao  «sKe9iitod  i»y  othfirs^  itift.of  ^ 
iential  hnpoitamet  that  they  diQuld  be  able  tois^ 
parate  what  is  pieasiug  from  what  c^MStrueb^  thft  i^gne* 
able  efieot*  Independently  of  experifliiflef  'hipmsm 
the  im&t  exquisite  sensibility,  smmded  by  th^  moat 
aoute  inteUeeti  eannot  lead  ta  a  single  iwnthinaa 
c;ouceniing  the  particular  circumstances,  from  which 
the  pleasQre  or  uneaaineni  aiiaB8»  In  propictiony  kif 
deedy  to  the  degree  of  the  obsei'ver's  sensibility,  he 
will  be  driighted  wkh  the  fognw»  and  oBbodtd,  wkh 

the  latter ;  but  till  he  is  able  to  draw  the  line  dis- 

iimstly  hatween  them*  hia  senaiiuUty  wiU  affiml  ma 
lights  of  which  he  can  avail  himsrif  in  future,  either 
as  an  artist  or  as  a  jttdg^.  ]Ji  k  m  ihi^  tlUtii^idsk* 
ing  or  dkoriniitMUing  percqilioB»  thatibe  power  de<» 
not^  l^;the  wocd  Taste  seems  to  me  chiefly  to  con* 

wt» 

The  fact  is  perfectly  analogous  in  that  bodily  seme 
bom  idiieh  this  mental  power  dsriwa  ita  nsBMr* 
dealer  in  wines  is  able,  m  any  of  the  common  articles 
ofhia  trade,  to  deteet  the  leMt  ingiBdienfcirineh  deer 
not  properly  enter  into  the  composition;  and,  in  fwo* 
nai|iKing4t  to  be  good  orbadf  can  6x  at^meo  en  the* 

specific  qualities  which  please  or  ofiend.  It  is  not* 
on  the  sensibility  oi  his  organ  that  this  power  de- 
pends. Some  degree  of  senailntity  is  undoubtedly 
uecessaiy  to  enable  him  to  receive  any  aensation  at 
ifk^p  but  the  degree  of  Ins  distinguishing  power,  kbf 
no  ;ne(ms  propojiioned  to  the  degree  oi  his  sensibili- 

tj.  At  the  mm  timej  it  ia  manifestly  this  diatia- 
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gakhing  power  alone,  which  rendert  hi»  judgments 
im  wrime  of  any  me  to  himself  iu  his  purchases,  or  of 
any  value  to  those  wbeie  gratiftention  k  the  eljeet 
of  Ilia  art* 

Mr  Hume,  ill  hisEsiiqraiidieStfln^of  IWi 

has  approached  nearly  to  this  view  of  the  sul^ect,  in 
applicatioii  whioh  he  makea  to  it  of  a  story  in 
Don  Quixoto :  And,  l^though  I  by  no  means  as- 
sent to*  the  gsDSsal  min  ef  lessoning  ^riiieh  that  es' 
say  contains,  I  cannot  help  availing  myself  of  the 
support  whiohy  on  this  fundamental  point,  my  con- 
clusions may  receive  firam  their  coincidence  with 
those  of  so  proibund  a  writer ;  as  well  as  of  the  very 
happy  ilfatttisAton  whkh  he  has  employed  in  its  atato« 
ment. 

.    iJb  iB  with  good  reason,'*  says  tedio  to  the 

squire  with  the  great  nose,    that  I  pretend  to  have 
a  jndgmant  in  ivnie.   Hiis  is- a  quality  heiedilary 
in  pur  family.    Two  of  my  kinsmen  were  called 
togive  ^ir  opinionef  a  hogshead  whioh  was  sup- 
"  posed  to  be  excellent,  being  old  and  of  a  good  \in- 
tage«   Om  of  them  tastea  it ;  considm  it  f  and 
after  mateea  rsAeetion,  prooouneesthe  wme  to  be' 
good,  were  it  not  for  a  small  taste  of  leather  which 
he  perssiiped  in  it.   The  oAer,  after  using  ihi 
same  precautious,  gives  also  his  verdict  in  favour 
of  the  wine ;  but  with  the  reserve  of  a  taste  of  iroui 
**  which  he  could  easily  distinguish.    You  cannot 
« imaguie  how  they  were  both  mbonled  ifv  their 
"judgment.    But  who  laughed  in  the  end?  On 
emptying  the  hogshead^  these  was  found  at  the 
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bottmi  Oil  old  kftjr,  wiHi  a  kiilMm  *Ng  ilii  iv 

« it*" 

Another  rircimliCttim  tmmtkMy  nk§m%mMimli 

of  iiitellectual  Taste,  is  the  imtaiitarieousness  irilk 
vrhicli  its  deriiioiis  tf^Mr^  k  wmk  Mmmmm  ^  ke 
formed.  In  this  respect,  likewiiei  il  resemWes  the 
external  sense  aiier  which  it  is  named ;  and*  iildeedy. 
the  amdof^  between  the  m  |IUWma  H  Tariotii 
points^  so  complete^  as  snffieiMily  to  aoeoiait  for  an 
application  of  die  ssttie  eatpMfelMa  to  Mlb )  and 
even  to  justiiy  those  writers  who  have  aMempted  to 
jflnstrate  the  theory  of  the  fcffmttr>  an  f  itiinliiKiiwi 
of  the  more  obvious  and  famitiiur  pmeptiens  of  the 
latter. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Voltaire  should  hare 
been  so  strongly  impressed  with  fthfar  Milogy,  at  to^ 

conclude,  that  it  must  have  }>iesented  itself  iilffv^- 
sally  to  the  human  imdentandmg,  mt  aU  agis  ef  the 
World.  The  fi»ling,"  he  observes^  «*  hy  which  we 
^  distiagnish  beauties  ami  de&els  m  the  ail8|  is 

prompt  in  ila  diasemaaenty  and  aHticipaSea  ivflec- 

tiou,  like  the  sensi^ions  of  the  tongue  and  palate. 
» Iktbkiuiaef  Tmta»tnp«^of,wiA««lhi^^ 

satisfiKtioUi  what  is  good  y  and  njeet  wlmt  is  bad» 
^  with  an  emolion  of  shsgust*  AieasiiBigty/'  h^ 
adds,     thb  metaphorical  ^p|»licatioa  of  the  word 

loslf,  ia  eMuSMm    all  hnmni  kagnagss  ^  ^ 

In  liazaixling  this  last  assertion,  Voltaire  has,  by 

stanmge  inattentiim,  overloelDBd  the  wolUdrnwii  mid 
often  remarked  fact,  that  the  metaj^hor  heift  mea- 

0  EDeyclo|i»  art*  Graf* 
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AMi  iftMlMf -cf  wndm  orafiB*   Petfonius^  in* 

jdeed,  as  Dr  Beattie  has  observed,  seems  to  have  em- 
fiip^d  Mpiir  IB  4hk%iimjl^  biitth«.uta  he 

h'ds  made  of  that  word  is  so  peculiar  to  himself,  that 
bm  botu  iiiyd  aftta  pranuBptioa  iu  favour  of  the 
^^fitam^  Hmm  mHAoB  who  Hiink,  thst  the  book 
Jvhioh  passes  under  his  name  is,  at  lidast  in  part,  the 

Although^  however,  in  the  ancient  Jaiiguages»  the 
-nvd  I^Mte  was  MBlaWy  Mt  employed  ia  tbil  iMtft* 

phorical  aeeeptation  which  hai  now  become  so  familiar 
the  Mr»  it  is  mndmttikBl  Ab  analogy  whieh  has 

led  to  the  metaphor  did  not  entirely  escape  the  an- 
jBmai  mtiM^  Qiiiiwtiliani  in  paniciihur»  speaking  of 
this  very  power,  observes,  *•  That  it  is  not  to  be 
-^^  MOMwakm^idtrnk-AA  kv  inafjuirt'inn  iuiv  miyra  tiian  the 

^^MMeeef  taale  or  of  smell  ;''t  and  with  respect 
te  seme  of  its  olfjecti^  he  tails  us,  that  "  they  are 
^  peinsiwsi  by  a  laHent  judgmeMof  the  mind,  rt* 
«<  aemhling  the  decision  of  the  falate*''  Quod 
esniter  hiMe  jndioi%  viAi/  fwifato."  After 
•having  .peroei v^  the  analogy  so  distu9ietly»  it  is  some- 
whnfe  eaqprising,  tlai  diie  my  oeiivin^  BKtaphor 
which  it  sterns  so  naturally  to  suggeft,  should  not 

Monr  in  any  of  tiMT  lonlingiw 

A  passage,  coinciding  ^^till  more  explicitly  with 
sense  of  the  itngmg  idmaf  eesnis  ui  the  Theeste- 
tus  of  Flato.      There  i:^  no  c^uestion,'^  says  flecra- 

■ 

♦  The  passage  in  qucsliou  is  this :  "  SewuoAein  habes  noii  pub- 
lici  joporii.*'-- -i.  e.  (commeiitante  <et  interprete  Oesoero)  non 

placentem  volgo,  aed  sapientibtis.    Ad  tengum  communm,  et 

intdHgentim  nfertur. 

t  Non  magii  arte  traditur  quam  guslus  aul  odor. 
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tes  in  this  Diriigun,  conoeitM^g  4hat  m\mk  k 
1^-  igroiiMe  tg  eich  yeiw,  Initcoiiommig  ^rluifrviiB^ 

in  Isane  to  come,  be  agreeable,  of  which*  4iU  *iiie^ 
^<  are  BOt  equally  judges*^Yo«  and  tte  ooik-my 
judge  of  a  dish  on  the-  table  equally  well ;  but» 
r  whilo  the  dinh  in  nulntiM-  Ihn  oooi^  am  hwktm  jfan 
tel  what  will  ensue  iVom  this  or  that  maoaer  of 
compcMiiig  it*"  *   How  iMtiy  itoea  thinroniimiifc'. 
with  that  remarkable  expression  which  LotJ  Cliat- 
•ham  appli^  to  tlio  Taste  liiipliayidi  in  landwtapt-gjiy- 
dening,  whm  he  ifMike  of  its  propheik  eye  I 
'    The  metanhorical  use  of  the  word  I'aste  in  the 
Imguages  of  modern  Evfope^  it  perftotly  motlogom 
to  various  other  expressions  transferred  to  the  Mind 
from  the  external  abases.   Soefa,for  erawytf^iatiie 
word  Sagacity >  borrowed  from  the  sense.of  smelling  ^ 
the  words '  Foraiight^  latniticn,  nd  BHiif  odm^ 
borrowed  from  the  sense  of  seeing  ;  Acuteoess  and 
'Beiietatbn»  bonnwed  from  toaiA.    The  lite  mmfe 
by  the  French,  of  the  word  tacty  is  a  circumstance 
Still  more  directly  in  point ;  indeedsomuoh  iM^  that 

giiren  of  it  by  some  of  tknir  Amk  sn- 
thorsy  may  be  applied  very  neady  to  Taste  in  its  fi* 
.  gurstive  acoeptatioii.      Tbe  word  lae^H  opps  Ra«- 
baud,     is  now,  in  general,  en^loyed  to  express  a 
decision  of  die  mind,  prompt,  aabde,  smI' jast.;  a 
decmon  which  seems  to  anticipate  the  slow  pro- 
cesses  of  refledion  and  leasaniag,  and  to  pio*- 

ceed  ironi  a  sort  of  instinctive  suggestion,  cqd- 
ducting  us  instantaneously  and  unerringly  to  th^ 
f«  truth.'* 

*  Flan  Op.  Ton.  i.  p.  IZBi^^GdiU  Stepliao. 
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'<  Hie  ifcjrf^jUffwmee^iii  the  mmmg  oltijieifi  twjp 
Mrord»  seems  to  me  to  consist  ia  this,— *that  Taste 
ftwippotos  a  cettain  degw  of  i  cngiiul  sumf^iU* 

ty,  and  a  certain  degree  of  relish,  stronger  or  weak- 
•61V  (or  the  beaaitM«  aS  nature  ^  wliematho  wovd  tact 
is^pproprintod  tM>  Aings  in  ^ivUebthe  power  of  jiidg« 
ing  is  wholly  acquired  >  as,  in  distiaguiishiiig  the 
lumda  of  dUSermt  maaton  in  pointing,  and  in  tho 
other  decisions  concerning  the  merits  gl^  artists  which 
Sdk  nder  the  provineo  of  -the  oomwiueur*  It  ia 
i^lied  also  to  a  quick  perception  of  those  delicate 
ohadai  hi  character  aad  mannersy  whioh  are  olgecta 

of  study  to  the  man  of  the  world.  *    In  this  last 
aeose,  the  finj^Ush  proverbial  expresaion  oi  Jeeting 
'  m^s  wa^y  wKm  to  suppose  such  o^  power  as  the 
French  dmote  by  the  word  tact;  and  has.  probably 

'  In  these  metaphorical  applications  of  tbje  word 
iaet^  ibm  aUnaion  is  phnaly  made  to  the  mora  delicate 
perceptions  of  touch  ^  such,  for  instance,  as  tho§e 
'  which,  to  a-bUDd  ran,  si^iply  the  pkm  of  sight-* 
in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which 
a  nice  tact  auparaedesy  upon  the  aiU^jeota  with  which 
it-  is  eonvenaBt,  Ae  eiarass  of  reasoning.  Perhaps, 
.  too»  the  analogy  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
askOBWttng  pereeptioiia  whieh*  in  some  of  tbe  iaaset 
tnbes,  seem  to  etdarge  the  sphere  of  tbia  ^um^  fat 
bsyond  its  ordmary  hoiits. 

!•     /«  The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine, 

Fe«b  atssdi  thread,  and  live$  akwig  Uie  li&e,*' 

•  Note  (P  p.) 
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Ill  j^ed  upon,  in  th^  fonsgoiag  observtlims  on  the 
principle  q(  Ta^,  m»  £ir9W  itt  j/asn&s  ^  imipitrnk 
^maminntion  er  4itoeniiiieBt  in  tlit  riwimiiiwi  ^ 

Hi  uppropriiite  objects ;  mi  »>§fiawlif  #  tb«  p]:aiO{iliM 

ced.    The  propesti  bywfaich  these  clwm^temtieftt 

conceived  iwixi  mm  Yesmfk»  wlmk  1  have  stated  is^ 
the  PhiloMipby  0f  tht  Human  lliait  vim  tw  liwgj 

of  the  influence  of  ca^UiU  u^oci^Uouii  ou  our  s^pe^ 
cuiativo  concluaioniU'* 

Am  the  ccmneotioHS  among  physical  events,''  I 
baTe  there  ofaienrB^    m  ducovemi  by  ^Epmnoo 
aloDe,  it  IB  evident  tlwt»  wlien  we     a  plmiB»» 
<^  non  preceded  hy  a  number  of  pireunmtanceB,  it 
«  is  impomiUe  ftr  in  to  dfltenMne,  by  any  iMMUng 
dprioriy  which  of  these  circumst^iu^es  ace  to  be  re- 
garded  aa  the  romfant  and  wiliiohaathi  mMmtBl 
antecetlciits  of  the  eflfect.    Jf,  in  the  course  qf  our 
*  *  e&peri»Qci»  the  same  ywnhiwtion  «f  dmraiatanaaa 
be  always  exhibited  to  us  without  any  alteration, 
and  be  infaiinbly  ibliowed  by  tlie  aame  jeeauitt  we 
\^  most  for  emr  mnain  i^picpwiit,  wbetlMr  thia  mull 
<^  be  connected  ^ith  the  whole  combination,  or  with 
^  Me  or  more  of  the  ciiraniatipeea  eondwed^  and, 
tharefore^  ii  w^  are  anxious^  ^pon  any  occasion,  to 
produce  a  «nulare£kct»  tim  only  i>ule  thot  m  pobl 
^<  follow,  wit^  perfect  security^  is  to  imjtitet  in  every 
particular  drenmstance,  die  oonAjnatien  whieh 
have  s^tu.    It  is  Quly  where  we  ha^ve  aii  0|k 
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•*  each  other ;  of  combining  them  variously  toge« 

V  timtmiA^  obiirviii^th^etfBati  which  imik  &om 

*i  these  JiflTerent  experiments,  that  we  can  ascertain, 
ipth  piaciii^       general  1||W9  of  patwe,  tud 

of  thfif  4cddoiital  w4  uses- 

<^  sential  (BfMOimtwtfk'* 
Htk  vi^ir  of  tilt  pmcMi  liyf^h  (he  general 

Jaws  q(  (ba  material  world  are  iayertigate4»  I  have 

mi^mfmA    iHwIrito^  m  tht  Mane  Secrtion  of  that 

Work,  by  comparing  it        the  natural  progress  of 

the  }mlmg  artf  from  tiie  fiipmlttioii9  cmmwm 

imployed  among  savage  tribes,  to  th^t  simplicity  of 
p^etUMi  i«hiei|  diatmgwiihw  ai^  enligbfamod  and  phi-* 

iosophical  physician. 

th#  Sootion  wbiah  imvi^&tely  foUowif»  I  Imw 
oliapiyod,  that  the  aubataMe  of  Ibe  Ibregoing  quotoi* 
tion  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  process,  by  which 


df  Taate  ia  iomod  in  tho  PHiid  of  aa 


individiml*      Thn/k  certain  olgects  are  fitted  to 


Bad  othan  dB^pul,  te  <te  aniidt  WO 

^<  ffom  experience  alone ;  and  it  ia  impossible  for  us^ 
*  ^  <iy  jpy  wnaawiwg  d  prknif  to  wcplain  how  jho  plea^ 

•*  sure  or  the  pain  is  produced.    In  the  works  of 

*f  ^^otllrOi  wo  find*  m  mmj  inataneosp  the  eloinenta 
of  Beauty  invohed  among  circumstwces,  which 
MTO  either  indifferent,  or  whidh  obstruct  the  gW0« 

^<  mI  olbet  t  and  it »  mily  by  a  tram  of  wperhnontf 
that  we  can  separate  these  drcttmstancoa  from  tho 

<^  teat,  and  aaoaMam  wA  what  iwrtionfaw  qwdtlM 
the  pleasing  effect  is  connected.  Accordingly! 

<^  the  MUiiqwiiaMod  attiatt  when  ha  oayioi  Miillb 
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will  copy  her  servilely,  that  he  may  be  oertaai  of 
securing  the  jAemnjg  eflfect ;  and  the  bettuties  of 
*^  his  perfonuances  will  be  encumbered  with  a  num* 
her  of  superfluous  or  of  disagreeable  concomitauls^ 
Experience  and  observation  alone  can  enable  him 
**  to  make  diis  discrmmiatimi :  to  exhibit  the  priif* 
ciples  of  beauty  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  to 
form  a  creation  of  his  own,  more  faultless  tbm 
ever  fell  under  the  examination  of  his  senses.** 
*^  This  analogy,"  I  have  added,    between  the  na* 
^«  tural  progress  of  taste,  and  the  natural  progms  of 
physical  knowledge,  proceeds  on  the  supposition, 
^  that  as,  in  the  nmtertal  worM,  there  are  general 
^*  facts,  beyond  which  philosophy  is  unable  to  pro- 
**  ceed ;  so,  in  the  constitution  of  man,  there  is  an 
inexj^icablc  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the  objects 
with  which  his  faculties  are  conversant ;  in  eon- 
^*  sequence  of  which,  these  objects  are  fitted  to  pro- 
dttce  agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions.  In  both 
^  cases,  reasoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety 
^^to  refer  particular  phenomena  to  general  pm- 
eiples ;  but  in  both  eases,  we  must  at  kst  arrive 
**  at  principles  of  which  no  account  can  be  given, 
«« but  that  such  is  the  will  of  our  Maker/'  • 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  strong  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  there  are  some  impettant  eir- 

cumstances  in  which  they  differ  from  each  other. 
One  of  these  was  already  hinted  at,  when  I  remark- 
ed, in  a  former  part  of  this  discussion,  that  as,  in  our 
experimental  researches  concerning  the  laws  of  Mat- 
ter, the  ultimate  appeal  is  always  made  to  our  exter- 
nal senses,  sp,  in  our  experimental  reseiirches  con- 

i 
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0eiwiig  the  pmidite  of  Beantj,  the  ultinuite  appeal 

is  always  made  to  our  own  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
emeHimB*  -  Jn  eondueting  these  last  experiments^ 
we  cannot,  it  is  evident,  avail  ourselves  of  any  thing 
unalogous  to  the  instnimental  aids  which  the  meohi^ 
Bieal  arte  haire  fimikhed  to  our  bodfly  org^  and 
*are  somewhat  in  the  same  situation  in  which  the  che- 
fliiafc  would  be  placed,  if  he  had  nothuig  to  appeal  to 
an  his  estimates  of  Heat,  but  the  test  of  his  own  sen* 
.aaliaBs.   The  only  opedietit  we  can  have  recourse 

to  for  supplying  this  defect  is  to  repeat  our  experi- 
ttentSt  mider  every  possible  variation  of  drciim- 
«teneea  by  whidi  the  state  and  temper  of  our  minds 
ai«' likely  to  be  effiscted ;  and  to  compare  the  gene- 
nd  reidt  with  the  experience  others,  whose  peca*^ 
liar  habits  and  associations  are  the  most  different 
from  our  own. 

On*  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that 
If  the  f»rannatanoe  just  remarked  lays  us  under  some 
inconvenience  in  our  researches  concerning  the  prin- 
Ofles  of  Beauty,  we  possess,  in  conducting  these^ 
the  singular  advanti^e  of  always  carrying  about  with 
ua  the  materials  of  our  experiments.  In  the  in&x^ 
ey  of  Taste,  indeed,  the  first  step  is  to  compare  ob* 
ject  with  object one  scene  with  another  scene ; 
-ene  pioliire  with  another  picture ;  one  poem  with 
another  poem  ^ — and,  at  all  times,  such  comparisons 
m  {Mng  and  inatructive.   But  when  the  mind 

has  once  acquired  a  certain  faiiiiliarity  with  the  beau- 
ties of  Natureand  of  Art,  jmuch  may  be  efifeeted,  in 
the  way  of  experiment,  by  the  power  of  Imagination 
alone*    Instead  of  waiting  to  compare  the  scene 
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#r  of  iu3(»illr  trying  the  oftcti  riwMif  from 
wious  changes  of  wliich  its  parts  ar^  PifK*iqytibl%  1 
CM  mateiply  «4       my  iiWI  tmb  it  wiH,  wi 

isiA  wticipate  from  my  own  f^^Uiigs,  in  these  lUferr 

lesult  from  oftrryii^  thi^m  into  e^^ecutton.  The  &fit 
in  fltiU  aoiNi  Krftmff  wkm  liieoijgiBal  eeaMHiiiii 

is  furnished  by  Imagination  herself,  and  when  she 

•wnp^Mndi  dM»mpowdii  it,  m  ^cy  or  wiib- 
sity  may  happen  to  dktute.    In  thk  IfH  ease,  tht 

materials  oiur  e^niMAts»  tlie  ipstrumento  flmr 
ployediii  ovrmlyw or  sjmtlieiis,  aad  tht  UMtiii^ 

ry  in  which  the  wliole  process  is  carried  (hi»  are  all 
nliiai  inrttortHiiK   They  «U  nist  m  idm  iilmiim^i 

mind  ^  and  sre  oil  s^ppUed»  either  immediately  by 
the  principles  of  his  nature,  or  by  tb«i$  pwiq^lil 

^tivatedand  assisted  by  supcriaJucod  habits. 

Thft  fonv^ing  comiiirison  ii  not  tbd  liii 

experimental  researches  coneeming  llie  principles  of 
ikauty  are  aeldiNu  or  uovor  instituted  wilh  tbo 
iriontMc  Ibmality  as  b  chemistry  or  physics ;  or» 
thai  the  inind  is»  ia  most  cases»  wholiy  unconscious 
that  iiieb  experiiDinli  hive  rrer  hemi  modi.  WhM 
^he  curiosity  is  once  fairly  engaged  by  this  particu- 
hr  dasB  of  obgeets^  •  terifi  of  imoUbftuii  mtftA^ 
ments  is  from  that  moment  begun,  witlmut  any  guid^ 
§»m  frgn  the  rules  of  philoiophiting.  NcMristhsia 

singular  fact  in  huiuan  nature  ;  for  it  is  by  a  pro- 
pm  peciectly  similar  (as  X  remarked  in  a  iiMrmer  ii*- 
jsay),  that  the  nia  of  language  is  at  first  aoqnmdf 
1%  is  by  hetnng  the  msm  word  uaed*  ona  vario^r  of 
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iliifirrr"^  and  by  eoBBtaM  rttffltfh  to-iiH 

irkb^llMNB  iUf  that  a  child  comet  al  last  to  aetse^ 

es^oy^  to  oon?^  >  and  it  is  HI  the  same  manoeir 

proceed,  in  decyphering  the  signification  of  particu- 
Ifli^  [rimaMr  wfccii  I10  alttdKiai  vvMMiit  tlic  iirip 

dictionary,  a  langimge  of  which  he  possesses  but  a 

il^l  fl»d  ittmuisle  kttoif lec^    Thete  ia  iMt 

carried  on,  iil  mM  of  tke  dkiM,  a  process  of  ^zer^ 
iuriU  mduciiont  on  the  same  general  prina^lea  ivhick 
«M  lecomMicndcd  k  Biem^  plukaophy :  and  Meli 
exactly  do  I  conoeif e  the  process  to  be,  by  whiidi  the 

a  loft{f  ttd  varied  experience,  a  perception  of  thege- 
aMil  pnMifkM  Beauty. 

The  account  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  ha- 
faila  of  obaervatkm  ud  cmnpariaoti,  by  which  Taate 
aeqmree  its  powers  of  disefifffmaHon  or  dhvenrmtnt, 
cki^msy  at  the  saoae  time,  the  pram^^Uude  with 
which  its  judgmmta  are  commmily  pttitMUieirft.  ^ 
the  experiments  subservient  to  its  formation  atfe  car* 
tied  OS  CAttfely  in  the  aii&d  itaeif^  thdy  present, 
#very  mooirat,  a  ready  field  for  the  gratification  of 
cwiflRty;  aoA  ici  thmt  iiidividuala whmte thoughts 
ar^  strongly  turned  to  the  pursuit,  they  furnish  mat- 
ter of  hribitiud  employment  to  die  mtcdlectual  fiieut- 
ti^.  These  experiments  are,  at  the  same  time,  exe- 
cuted an  caae  and  celmty  uoIuiowa  'm  oai^ 
operatkma  on  Matter ;  insomuch,  that  the 
mcAt  and.  its  result  seem  both  to  be  comprehended 
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in  th^  same  ip^taut  of  time.  The.  process,  accords 
ipglj,  uankhttB  cnwiplrtdy  fran.our  M^oiilmAmp 

nor  do  we  attempt  to  retrace  it  to  ourselves  m 
thouglUf  &r  less  to  wgtm  it  to.otbers  i»  «M)mI%: 
any  more  thm  we  are  disfKMiedy  in  ear  common  cs«« 
tipiates  oi^  distaocot  to  analyse  the  aoquired  penM|p-t 
lions  of  visknu 

Xn  the  e^pwimental  proceedings  of  Taeteg  ano^ 
tfaer  circnmstanee  coiuipires  to  pment  sudi  an  s^ 
lysis  I  I  incaa  the  tendency  of  the  pleasurable  efieci 
to  engroas^  oi  at  Jeaat  to  diatna^t^  ^  attentawi,  Ii 
todiL  notice,  in  the  work  last  quoted,  of  ^<  the  pe«. 

"  ing  ideas,  in  cases  where  they  lead  to  any  inte- 
*V resting  conclu«ion»  or  eaiiite  any  piftasaat  enuftK 

tion and  I  mentioned,  aa  the  obvious  reason  of 
this  difficulty,  that    the  mind,  when  onee  it  has  en«. 

joyed  the  pleaaore,  has  little  mcliiiatiop  to  letnoe 

the  steps  by  which  it  arrived  at  it."  I  hare  adt 
ded,  in  the  same  place,  that  <^  thia  last  dnuaataMO 

is  one  great  cause  of  the  difficulty  attending  fhir 
<«'logophiad  criticism/'  * 

.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  full  import  of  this  re- 
maii[f  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  obaorvet  that  iriiaA 
any  dispute  occurs  in  which  Taste  is  concerned,  the 
only  possible  way  of  bringing  the  parties  to  an  agie^ 
ment,  is  by  appealing  to  an  induction  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  judging  powers  of  Taste  are  insfinsiltty, 
formed ;  or  by  appealing  to  certain  acknovled^ 
priaciples  which  critics  have  already  investigated  by.. 

• 

♦  Philosophy  oi  the  Human  Mind,  Vol.  1.  Chap.  ii. 
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snd^^  Bikifkdmlmu  Iiideedi  it  i)i  ia  this  way  alone 
lltfAflny  geaml  conolwlaiiiy  m  awitera  of  this  flwti^ 

Mi  be.  ascertained.  The  difiereuce  which  has  beeit 
«o  awh  jfiflisted  on  by  tom  imten,  betiveeii  phikK 
sophical  criticism,  and  that  whicli  they  have  been, 
jriror^^  to  4»U  wpenmeiitai  or  tontalivoi  turns  oa* 
tirely  on  the  greater  or  less  generality  of  the  princi- 
plaa.  to  which  .the  appeal  is  made.  Where  the  ten* 
tatim  eritic  contMits  Unuolf  witk  m  aoemniilatisft 
of  parallel  passages  and  of  critical  authorities,  the 
pliilosopher.  appeals  to  the  soknowledged  souroes  of 
pl^ure  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature*  But 
thfise  sourees  wove  at  first  mimtigsted  hj  experi- 
ment and  induction,  no  less  than  the  rules  which 
an  deduced  irom  an  examination  of  the  beauties  of 
Homer  sand  of  Virgil  ^  or^  to  speak  mcH'e  correctly, 
it.  is  the  former  alone  that  are  ascertained  by  indue* 
tioBt  properly  so  ealled^  while  the  others  often 
amount  to  little  more  than  the  statements  of  an  em- 
pirical and  menlightened  experienoe. 

A  dispute  somewhat  analogouii  to  this  might  be 
conceived  to  arise  about  the  comporathre  distances  of 
two  different  objects  from  a  particular  spot  (about  the 
distances^  I  shall  suppose,  ot*  two  lai^  and  spmd* 
iag  Oaks)  ;  each  party  insisting  confidently  on 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  in  support  of  his  own 
judgment*  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  them  to  an 
agreement,  but  by  appealing  to  those  very  circum- 
stamcea^  er  signs,  upon  which  all  our  perccpticms  of 
distance  proceed,  even  when  we  are  the  least  aware 
of  any  exercise  of  thought  ?  If  the  one  party  should 
-Qbservei  for  in^taucei  to  his  compamon,  that  tiie 
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minute  forU  of  the  tre€»  wLich  the  latter  a&IIll^  m 

be  the  awn  wiMiiiii  ■'  'Hn  ki  Mriky  imifliminii^ 

ita  foliage^  and  the  texture  of  its  bark,  are  seen  much 

otiier  ;  he  could  not  fail  nl  initte^flteiy  comrinc^ 

iier,  the  philoaophiatfl  fiiMifte  «f  oAMsn^  whM 
«buined  by  am  exteiuive  and  cautions  indiittifl%  . 

though  Taste  itM^t  comidered  as  a  f»wer  of  th« 
miaAi  mmk^  in  tvery  iodhridiiil, hi tdMilMilitf  Ui 
ami  pemNBud  experience  ^  no  less  thiui  the  m/^fUmA 
fomm  of  perceptkm  bf  nMcb  hk  tyie  MlMtat  tt« 
distances  asid  magnitudes  of  objects.  In  this  poini 
if  vieift  dierpface»  Wi  niQr       Httiilf  la  ini^ 

lectual  Taste,  the  assertion  formerly  qtioted  £roift 

Qnmct>iKfcn ;    Nanmagii  arti  Midit«r  fia»  ^ffti* 

tus  aut  odor.*' 

I  wist  not  eondttde  thk  branch  of  aqr  |l^^iaflt 
without  doing  jiirtiet  la  sidM  mdiiti  ute  appMf  «a 
have  enlertained  perfectly  just  and  eoireiii^His  iiQ^ 
iernag  the  iistm  if  Tasim  m  iai  4$Cf$iif4d^ptimli 

pk^  although  none  of  it^m,  as  far  as  I  laum^  ha^si 
all  iipiiiaid  tbi  prtciss  by  whkh  k  is  geMfitdL 

The  first  author  I  sliall  <^uote  is  Sir  Josbna  Rej« 

wMh  whose  mguitf  oSim  mm  Itappily  ot^  Aa 

truth,  without  the  formality  of  logieal  dednctioa^ 
The  real  mihstaticei*'  he  ubifwe^  ^<  of  giMI 

uutler  the  name  of  Taste,  is  fixed  aiid  established 

^  jsa  the  nature  of  things.  Tfam  ate  eertaia  mk 
^  r^idar  mumn  hj  which  Ai  imagination  Md  thtf 
14  paoHons  of  moi  aie  afifected.^  and  the  iiAowMg^ 
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^  of  idMB  miM  k  flcqidied  by  a  labolnknis  and  dilii 
^gWt  investigation  of  nature,  and  by  the  same 
^dom  pKigressy  as  wtsdimi  dr  kdoiwledge  cf  everf 

Idndy  however  instantaneous  its  operations  may 
^  iqppear  when  thus  acquired.'' 

Mr  Burke  has  stated  still  more  explicitly  his  tlis- 
seat  from  the  opinioD,  that    Taste  is  a  separate  fa- 
*<  tulty  of  the  mind,  and  dktinet  from  the  judgment 
and  imagination ;  a  species  of  instinct*  by  which 
*•  ke  are  simdc  naturally,  and  at  the  fiM  glance, 
**  without  any  previous  reasoning,  with  the  excel- 
leneiea  or  die  defects  of  a  eMipo«ition/''^«  So 
^  £ur/'  he  continues,     as  the  imagination  and  the 
*^  pasnoDs  are  ooneemed,  I  believe  it  true,  that  the 
reason  is  little  consulted  ^  but  where  disposition, 
where  decorum,  where  cDngruity,  are  concerned,  in 
short,  wherever  the  best  taste  differs  from  the  worst, 
«■  I  am  convhiced  that  the  understanding  operates, 
«•  and  nothing  else ;  and  its  operation  is  in  reality 
far  from  being  always  sudden,  ori  when  it  is  8ud« 
•*  den,  it  is  often  far  from  being  right;  Men  of  the  best 
taste,  by  consideration,  come,  frequently  to  change 
those  early  and  precipitate  judgments^  which  the 
««  mind,  from  its  aversion  to  neutrality  and  doubt, 
**  loves  to  form  on  Ihe  It  is  known  that  the 

taste  (whatever  it  is)  is  improved  exactly  as  w0 
nnprove  onr  jadgment,  by  extending  our  knoWii 
ledge,  by  a  steady  attention  to  our  object,  and  by 
'^irequent  esxercifle*  They  who  have  not  taken 
these  methods,  if  their  taste  decides  quickly,  it  is 

«  §imsfs  uncertainly;  and  their  quickness  is  owing 

Hh 


to  tbtxr  presumption  and  ffiATiiiiij  and,  uptaiijr 
^  hidden  iitadiatHm  tint  in  nmf  wt  dispife  iH 

darkness  from  their  minds.  But  they  who  faave 
enlthiled  that  apeeiea  «f  kBMledge  nUcbaakes 

the  object  of  taste,  by  degrees,  and  habitually,  at- 

M  tain  not  Mly  a  sowMtaM,  b«t »  raaimfcai  of  judg- 
^<  mentf  as  men  do  by  the  same  methods  on  all  other 
^^oeeaaiomu   iU  fint  tiiey  an  iiUiged  to  apelU  tat 

at  last  they  read  with  ease  and  with  celerity  ;  but 
ihia  edismtf  of  its*  operation*  ia  bo  proof  thai  the 

taste  is  a  distinct  faculty.    Nobody,  I  believe,  has 

attended  tho  coiurae  of,a  discuaaion,  whioh  Inmed 
upon  matter  witkin  lAie  aphero  of  mere  naked  rea- 
I0Q«  but  auat  have  observed  ^  exArenaa  xatidi- 
Hfliaairift  whMi- lite  whole  proooia  ^  t|ie<«f«- 
H  meat  U  carried  on»  the  grounds  discoverod»  tha 
^^j^A^ed&w  wumi  and  wnaoaad,  avdtht  owafai* 
aions  drawn^from  premises,  ^th  a  c|uicknos^  al- 
<f^logothMr  as  gveataatho  taste  ean  he  auppogad  to 
*^  work  with ;  sipd  yet  where  nothing  but  plain  rea- 
¥  aaa  cilher  ia,  or  tto  be  am^pectad  to  apialitr*  <lb 
^  multiply  principles  for  every  different  appearance 

«<Jgree.*^ 

-t^Sbe  ottijr  other  pvaago  I  dndl  add  to  thear-qM* 

tations  is  from  Mr  Hughes,  who,  almost  a  century 
ago»  daicuribad  tho^  nature  and  gemm  of  taite^  t^lh 
admirable  good  sense  and«  conciseness,  in  the  follow, 
ibg  ^tema^ :  What^we  caU  Taste,  ia  a  kind  of  ei- 
U.  tsfUfote  judgment  r  it  ia  a  aettJod  habit  of  dit- 
^«tinguishing,  without  staffing  to  attend  to  ndea.or 

.  T 
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ratiocination,  and  ariseiiioiii  hag  w  MbA  expe- 
"  rience." 


subject  of  this  Chs^ter,  jmd  to  illustrate  «tbat  pro- 
gam  of  .T«te  fttm  jrudoMs  ^  xiAma0iit»  whidi 
ai^mpaoies  the  advaueement  of  social  civiUjsatioA. 
In  this  leqpect,  its  lustory.  wiU 
what  aoidbgous  to  that  of  humaii  Kea^on  ;  the  taste 
Mil  SMficisiim  agftlMn^ 

more  perfect  models  than  that  of  the  age  before  it ; 

mA^kwiagf  ia  iU  toai»  to  sft#r  timis  %  man  ^Ujwted 

graund-woriu  <on  .vUdi  tbey  itisjr.jcaiae  ..their  QX[a, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^F^^^  ^ 

*  .Thfa4iirfitMiMgy  fTasto  (imUbtd  in  «arly  life,  pait- 
ly  from  the  receijCfid.nUes  of  criticsi.  Aod.partly  trom 
^  rsludy  of  ai^mrad  noikli.iif  .Modleaoe)  is  $lk 
that  the  bulk  of  men  aspire  to»  and  perhaps  all  tj^ 
t|«gr  fMra.inwliBnriitt  iOfpie<  ikmil  is  Che  promoe 
of  a  leaditig  zmndi^  outstrip  its  contenipQCSfies*  by 
iisriiwriiig  ww  ixpmniMkt jSMrits.j^ 

ment ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  observatiua  and  ex- 

paffiiw^ft  Ad  ihe  .m».m£e  ufaaiBMii  jfcfaa  aasiis  ai»  A* 
cilitatod  of  aoeomplishing  such  combinations  with 
succe8s»..by  the  multipUfiatioii.Qf  ^iumMdmH^  OMk* 
lerials  o«l  of  which  they  are  to  be  formed. 

In  individuals  of  this  description,  Taste  indudes 
Genitti  as  one  of  its  dements ;  as  Genias^  in  any 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  necessarily  implies  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Taste.   In  both  cases,  precepts  and  tt^dib^ 
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altbougli  of  inestimable  value,  leave  much  to  be  liooe^ 
by  an  inventive  imagiimtion. 

In  the  mind  of  a  man  who  feels  and  judges  for 
Unnelf,  a  laj^e  propcntioii^cf  the  nika  wfaieh  goiide 
his  decisions  exist  only  in  his  own  understanding. 
Many  of  tlM  he  probably  never  tiiought  of  ekMii- 
ing  with  language  even  to  himself ;  md  some  of 
ihem  would  oeitainly,  if  he  should  tBA^Usapt  to  em- 
ly  them  in  words,  elude  all  his  efforts  to  conv^ 
their  knport  to  ethers; 

What  we  call  genim^^'  says  Reynolds,  *•  be- 
<« gins;  not  where  rales,  idiatraotedly  taken,  end; 

**  but  where  known,  vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have  no 

<^  longer  any  pleoe/'-~-***  It  is  true,  theaei  Mfinad 

^*  principles  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like 
the  more  gross  rules  of  art  ^  yet  it  does  not  ioUovr^ 
but  that  the  mind  maybe  put  in  soch  a  train,  that 

«t  it  shall  perceive,  by  a  land  of  scientific  sens^  that 

*^  propriety,  vrhich  worda  eaa-  bat  vevy  ftebly  sug- 

"  gest/* 

All  tins  will  be  tend  to'apply  iiteiiUyyt^  original^ 
or  inventive  Taste,  and  to  suggest  nuUAer  iar  very 
euriona  and  Bgefkiretertien.-**But  some  erthervjew^ 
of'  this  power  appear  to  me  to  fbna  a  more  natural 
aequel  te  the  teegmng  obeermtiens ;  and  to  theev 
accordingly,  I  shall  confme  myself  at  present,  in  the 
ftrther  proaecation  of  the  sul^t  of  thia  Bnay 
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« 

BETWEEN  TASTE,  AHD  THE  ^lAt^UfAL.yEHEKI^Xf 
TO  BEAUXy.  •  .... 


FkoM  the  account  fonnerly  given  of  the  ori^n  an4 

progress  of  our  notions  with  respect  to  the  Beauti- 
ful, it  appeared,  that  the  circumstances  which  pleaap 
in  objects  of  Taste  are  of  two  very  different  kinds. 
First,  those  which  derive  their  effect  from  the  or* 
ganieal  adaptivkion  of  the  human  ftanie  to  the  external 
oniverse ;  and  Secondly,  those  which  please  in  cot^ 
sequence  of  associations  gradually  formed  by  experi- 
ence. Among  the  various  particulars  belonging  to 
fiuB  second  class  (a  class  which  comprehends  by  far 
the  most  important  elements  wliich,  in  such  an  age 
as  ours,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  beautiful)* 
a  very  obvious  distinction  may  be  made.  (1.)  Such 
beauties  as  owe  their  existence  to  associations  result- 
ing necessarily  from  the  common  circumstances  of 
the  human  race ;  and,  therefore,  extending  their 
influence,  more  or  less,  to  all  mankind.  Examples 
of  these  universal  associations  occur  in  the  unifor- 
mity of  language  (remarked  in  the  two  preceding 
*  £ssays)  among  yarious  civilixed  nations,  in  speakixig 
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at  Bmu^  Wid  of  Sublimity.  <fi.)  Beauliei  wl&ich 
hne  BO  Mrik  hit  wk^  depeidb  on  cvrton  «id 

fitthion ;  or  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the  situation 
fl|dliiiloryoftiieiii4radiii^   Of  the  ma  Im  de- 

feriptKVDft  of  beauty,  the  former,  it  is  evident,  agree 
m  OM  ipery  tioodriil*  Mpect,  mtb  the  Qfgmbol 
beauties  first  mentioned.  Both  of  them  have  their 
itaio0  in  the  pntudfi^  ^  Hititann  Natuit  (compre- 
hending, u«der  this  phrase,  not  only  the  natural 
wmHitttitm,  but  the  Aatttial  condiiiou  of  man); 
and,  accordingly,  they  both  fall  under  the  consi- 
deration  qIl  that  sort  of  oiriticaam  which  fcnoi  a 
hrandi  of  tiie  FkOoaophy  of  the  Hmmm  Ifioi. 
The  cssociatiana  on  which  they  aie  founded  have 
equally  a  chum  to  a  plaoe  aoMng  the  eloMnts  of  the 
Beautiful ;  nor  can  any  theory  of  Beauty  be  admit* 
ted  as  aufl^ciendy  compr^naTe,  in  which  eitherdie 
one  or  the  other  is  overlooked. 

Ab  an  illustration  of  thi^  I  shall  meution  only 
.  Mr  Burke's  theory,  which  excludes  from  the  idea 
of  Beauty  all  eonndetatioba  ^  proportiont  fitaen, 
and  utility.    In  order  to  justify  sucli  exclusions  as 
these,  it-  nueiy  is  not  sufficient  to  ahew,  that  the 

•  qualities  just  mentioned  cauiiot  he  brought  under  a 
^ouhir  and  arbitrary  definition.  The  question 
for  the  philosopher  to  consider  is,  what  has  led  man- 
kind, in  an^iant  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  to  class 
together  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  qualities,  under 

«ont$  common  name  ^  and  frequently  to  employ  the 
name  of  sonie  one  of  them  to  comprehend  the  whole. 
A  passage  formerly  quoted  from  Cicero  affords  an 
instance  in  point :      Itaque  eorum  ipsonpotf  ^nn 
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^  tudiuem,  venuhtatem,  convenientiam  partiuiB  sn* 
lit  •  Auam  iiBiilitiidiiifii&  miMm  laiiiiMia  ftb*i8!iilM 
^  ad  animum  tiimsft«tiiB>  mnltm  etittm  magis  piil<« 

^  fiM^Minntt  rimifinimJuin  iiwft    fir  Iwi  i   ^  T)m^ 
mam  quidem  ipiaiO)  Maroe  fili^  etimifma  ftdem 
HooMi  ndis ;  qua^,  fli  oMtti  MTBSMtari  moR. 

^  Mies  amores  (ut  ait  Plato)  excitaret  aapientvp/^' 
In  fimiv«f  MrBi^M'a^pinum,  in  mart  iilwd>hg 

admitted,  that  those  systems  are  completely  erroneoiis, 

nhMi  wmM  imAim  Ae  whpfe  of  Bemtef  oito  any 

one  of  the  three  qualities  which  he  excludes  from 
llie  idM  of  or  ovou  into  ail  the  tbsoe  oonfaiBOd, 
without  the  co-operation  of  anything  else.  But  it 
10  g^^g»  atloast»  as  far  into  the  oppoaite  extreme,  to 
soy  Mfie  of  UMe  k  estitlod  to  a  plaoe  among 
(he  elements  whidh  can  possibly  belong  to  its  com* 

pOMMO*  * 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject»  it  woidd 
^inlo  nniiiOiinaiy  tD  dtatiaguiBht  in  owr  aubao- 
quent  reasonings,  that  species  of  Beauty  wbidi  re- 
fttila  fipooa  Iho  phyiieid*  vekHaen  bclnoaa  our  oigaiis 

of  perception  and  external  objects,  from  that  whieh 
doprnds-^  natwi  and  luiiveisai' associatkiiit ;  and 
I  shalt  therefoFe  apply  to  tbem  the  eammOB  appella- 
tion of  Universal  Beauties,  in  opposition  to  those 
AMtnaj  Beaoines,  ^^ik  adminllm  of  Wlridh  iias 
been  confined  to  particular  piaoesy  or  to  parti^idar 

•  Note  (Q  q.) 
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Among  the  wMjcintianflj  liQiWier,  m  nimh  theae 

oi  vvliich  it  may  be  proper  to  take  noticey  before  we 
proeeed.  to  tmmAnc  the  wrioM  appeMMMM^itiaaii 
Taste  may  a^wu;  ixx  different  minds.  The  foUovir* 
ing  lifltse^  tftconyelw^d  (iMewUehewelMflj* 

entitled  to  our  attention. 

1.  Clafiiifil  Amomtiom  i^hufiKd  hf  tk»  ra* 
mains  of  ancient  Greeee  and  Rome ;  and,  of  cwrse, 
extending  to  aU  wbo  leoeife  tbe  advantages  of  a 
leained  ^uoatkm  «i  every  qmiigr  ef  the  omkmA 
worlds.  Tl^.  imthai%  ef  thefe  ist  in  all  caao^ 
gveat^  aiA 

^ure  au,d  in  £^c]utectiM:e)»  i^  now  so.  consecrated  by 

fiitaUiflhed  qiuMiit  ea  ahmMt  le  pnditde.  ali  en^ 

cism  or  discussion.  In  poetry»  alao,  they  have  add- 
ed  inunanaeiv  to  cur  ijatniil  imbumml  wrtioulaite* 
by  the  beautiful  system  of  mythology  with  which 
they  are  interwoYen  f  but  they  have,  at  the  aame 
time,  warped  our  Taste  in  varkma  hiaUaaeei-;  aoA 
have  certainly  claims  to  our  aerYile  imitation, 
where  they  h^pp^n  to  demte  ham  Ae  niMifkiwl  of 
Nature.  la  every  iintaace  where  there  is  no  such 
€lie?iBticm»  their  autheiily  team  justly  eniitled  to  the 
next  place  (but  a  very  i^ubordinate  place)  ^itcr  those 
associations  whic^  belca^  wiivexiBaUy  to  o«r  apacits* 
It  must  not,  however,  be  iniagiiied,  that,  in  any  in** 
stance^  they  furnish  us  with  principles  .ixom  whici^ 
there  lies  no  appeal ;  nor  should  it  be  {begotten, 
that  their  influence  does  not  reach  to  the  most 
nemerous  class  of  the  people,  in  the  noat  refined  sth 
pieties.  • 
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.      Niltoial  or  toal  Assoeiatkins.— Where  these 
are  not  wi^IyalwteM^  with. 
tfaey^  exeit  over  the  heart  a  power  greater,  perhaps, 

sometimes  (as  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  case 
of  wMt  Freocli  cfitMis)  thejr  mqmtt  an  ascendant 

even  over  the  impressions  of  Nature  herself.  But 
tldB  intiMee'  Wag  eonfinod  neeeMarily  wkhin  the 

national  pale  (ho^vever  ample  the  resources  are 


it  ftymishea  for  iooal  and  fugiCife  Poebrjr),  is 
much  more  likely  to  midead  thtti  to  guide  our  re« 
aaaasbea  ooBceming  the  pnncnples  of  Philosophical 
Oritiiisni* 

3.  Personal  Associations : — Such  as  those  which 
arise  from  the  aooidntal  style^of  netafal  beauty  in 
the  spot  where  we  have  passed  our  childhood  and 
eerly  jmnA ;  fimn  Ae  peealiBiilies  in  the  features 
of  those  whom  we  have  loved  ^  and  other  circum- 
flfeanoea  oomiected  with  eur  own  individual  feelings* 
Of  these  it  is  necessary  that  every  man,  who  aspires 
to  please.or  to  instruct  others,  should  divest  himself 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  or,  at  least,  that  he 
should  guard  against  their  undue  ascendant  over  his 
snndt  when  he  exerasea  either  his  Imagination  dr 
his  Taste,  in  works  addressed  to  the  public. 


Under  this  bead,  I  mnat  not  omit  to  mentum  the 

induence  of  vanity  and  selfishness  on  the  judgments 
of  tone  men,  even  ooneeminf  the  beauties  of  na^ 

ture ; — the  interest  which  the  attachment  to  prO" 
perhf  creates,  rendering  them  alive  to  every  trifling 

recommendation  belonging  to  what  is  their  cnvTi, 

while  it  blinds  them  to  the  mpst  promiaeut  beauties 
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in  the  piopeity  of  their  neighbours*    Gre^t  ban 

ia  his  charming  comedy  of  tlie  MechanL  But,  ^ 
it  is  mm  connected  with  tim  iliidy  of  Chmoliiw 
than  witit  that  of  Philosophical  Criticismi  I  dbftU 
Bol  enlarge  upott  it  iiurlher.  at  pras^^ 

CorrespondiT^  td  the  disCiaotMii  whieh  I.  We 
been  attempting  to  iUuMatB  betweien  UniverHd  and 
Aibitrary  Beauties^  them  m  two  diffiBtant  wodiBij 
eatima  of  Taste ,  moiUfieationa  which  are  sot 
vPigw  willed  (porhaps  ifMom  miitad)  m  aant 
pec^n*  The  one  enaUef  a  writer  or  an  artist  to 
rifle  superior  to  the  timea  i^  whidh  he  li?ea»  mA  ma^ 
boldens  him  to  tfuat  hia  reputation  to  the  »utirages 
of  tfae  huiiatt  iii|Be,  and  of  the  ^pM  iihaA 

come.  The  other  is  the  foundation  of  that  humbler, 
thongfa  mm  fmifitililo  iagacity»  whieh  tnaahcii  tfao 
possessor  how  to  suit  hk  maimfactvrea  to  the  mar« 
kat ;  to  judge  beliMre*hand  of  the  iwaprian  whaoh 
mj  new  piedvetioii  s  to  mm^  with,  anAte  fegvhte 
\m  exertions  accordingly*  The  ono  most  he  culti- 
fattedhtth«»  habits  ef  dbilmtipiaild 
withdrawing  the  thoughts  from  unmeaxiing  pai- 
tknlaritiio  «f  iodindaal  pawcplieBj  asiil  the  eifi»» 
cious  drapery  of  conventional  manners,  fsuoiiliariz^ 
ihe  Miadt  to  rte  jp^iwrarf /irm 

or  to  Beauties  which  the  classical  genius  of  antiquity 

,  has  c^ied  firaea  i^^,  and  whkh».  like  thm^  aae  ex»» 
firfiBg  and  immortal*  The  proper  sphere  of  - the 
other  is  such  a  capital  aa  Londm  or  Paria»  It  is 
theie  tbil  the  judges  are  I0  he  ftuMl  ftsM  hAmso 
depiflios  it  aohttowlei^  m  ffff^i  wi  it  is 
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smti  a  situation  alone  that  it  can  be  cultivated  with 
advantage.  Dr  Johnson  has  well  described  (m  a 
p|X>logue  spoken  by  Ga^rick,  when  he  first  opened 
the  theatre  at  Drury-I^me)  the  trifling  solicitude^ 
and  thp  ever-varying  attentions  to  which  those  are 
doomed^  vvho  submit  thus  to  be  the  ndnisters  and 
slaves  of  public  folly : 

^  Hard  is  Aii  fair,  who  bere^  by  Wartime  plac'd, 
MiHt  watch  Uie  wild  v{ci88itQd<fs  of  Taste  | 

"  With  fvery  int  teor  oi  capricf  inubt  play» 
'    '      And  chabti  tiie  m^^v  blovvn  bubbles  of  the  day." 

The  ground  work  of  this  last  species  of  Taste  (i£ 
it  deserves  the  name)  is  %  c&eiaxa  JaoiUtif  qf  asio^ 
€iation,  acquired  by  early  and  constant  intercourse 
with  society ;  more  pa^ticuiaiiyy  with  those  olassea 
of  society  who  are  looked  up  to*  as  supreme  legis* 
lators  in  matters  of  fashion  j  a  habit  of  mind>  the. 
tendency  of  which  is  to  render  the  sense  of  the 
Beautiful  (as  well  as  the  sense  of  what  is  Kight  aud 
Wrong)  easily  sutteilttblei  of  modifici^Ion  £com,th|9 
contagion  of  example.    It  is  a  habit  by  no  means 
incan$j«tfflit  witb  a  ccrtam  degree  of  oilgtnal  sensi- 
bility ;  nay,  it  requires,  perhaps,  some  uri^- iniJ  sensi- 
bility as  its  basis;  but  this  seusibii^ty>  in  conse- 
quence of  the  habit  which  it  has  itself  contributed 
to  establish,  soon  becomes  transient  and  usch  ss ; 
losing  all  connection  with  Reason  *  and  the  Moral 
Principles,  and  .alive  only  to  s^ich  impressions  as  fa- 
ahion  recoigniaea  ai|d  sanctiona.    The  other  species 
of  Taste,  I'oundcd  on  the  study  of  Universal  Beauty 
(and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  shall  call 
riulosophicgl  To^icJ^  implies  a  sfUbibility,  deep  and 
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pOTD8ii0iit)  to  those  objecti  6f  Afl^(fti069  att&iinUJIjlln^' 
and  reverence,  which  interested  the  youthful  heart,  . 
while  yet  a  stranger  to  the  opinions  and  ways  of  the 
world.  Its  most  distinguishing  characteristics,  ac-  • 
cordingly,  are  strong  domestic  and  local  attachments^ 
accompanied  with  that  enthusiastic  love  of  Nature, 
Simplicity,  iftid  Truth,  which,  in  erery  department, 
both  of  art  and  of  science,  is  the  best  and  surest  pre- 
sage of  Genius.  It  is  this  sensibility  that  gives  rise 
to  the  habits  of  attentive  observation  by  whidi  such 
a  Taste  em  alone  be  formed ;  and  it  is  thisalso  that^ 
binding  and  perpetuatir^  the  associations  whidi 
such  a  Taste  supposes,  fortifies  the  mind  against 
tiie'  fleethig  captfees'v^h  tlieTOtaries  of  fa8l!i0& 
watch  and  obey. 

In  the  farther  prosecution  df  this  siAject;  as  weH 
as  in  the  former  part  of  this  Essay,  my  obscrvatiojis 
inust  be  understood  as  referring  cMefty  io  that  sort 
of  Taste  which  I  have  now  distinmiislied  by  tlie 
epithet  phUowjMcal*'  li  may,  at  the  aame  time,  be 
proper,  to  remark,  thai  a|p*eat  part  of  these  obaenm* 
tioDs,  particularly  those  which  1  have  already  made 
an  the  process  by  which  Taste  acquires  its  diserimi^ 
tiation  and  its  promptitude  of  perception,  are  applL- 
eaUe,  with  some  slight  alterations,  to  that  which  has 
for  its  object  local  and  temi>orary  modes,  no  less 
than  to  the  other,  whicb  is  aeqoired  by  the  stndy  of 
*      Universal  Beauty. 

.  The  two  distmguishing  characteristies  itf  Good 

Taste  (it  has  been  justly  observed  by  different 
writj&rs)  are,  correctness  and  delicaof ;  the  former 
having  for  its  province  the  detection  o( -Blemishes, 
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Beauties  which  cultivated  minds  alone  can  feci. 
13b»  distinctioa  ha»  been  illustrated  (and  I  think 
not  unhappily)  by  tbe  general  complexion  of  Swift's 
cntifiisms  oontra^ted  with  that  of  Addison's.— -Of 
that  quality,  more  partiaitarly,  whioli  is  pvoperly 
called  delicacy  taste^  no  better  exemplifications 
can  anywhere  be  finrnd^  than  oeeur  in  some  critical 
papers  on  Paradise  Lost,  published  in  the  Specta- 
tors—Where this  inteUectnal  power  exists  in  its 
most  perfect  statCy  boUi  these  qualities  are  necessarily 
ilied. 

It  was  remarked,  in  the  beginning  of  these  inqui- 
aesy  wncerning  Taste*  that  although  it  presopposea 
a  certain  degree  of  sensibility,  yet  it  is  not  by  men 
whose  sensibility  is  most  exquisite,  that  it  is  com- 
monly cultivated  with  the  greatest  success.  One 
principal  reason  of  this  seems  to  be^  that  in  suck 
men»  the  jdeasurea  which  they  receive  from  beauti- 
ful ol^ects  engross  the  attention  too  much  to  allow 


Ibe  judgment  to  operate  cooUy;  and  the 

disposed  to  dwell  passively  on  its  own  enjoyment* 
without  indulging  a  speculative  curiosity  in  aaalysmg. 

iits  sources.  In  all  our  perceptions,  from  the  gros- 
sest to  the  most  refined*  the  attention  is  dneeted- 

to  the  effect  or  to  the  cause,  according  to  the  viva^ 

city  or. to  the  faintness  oi  the  sensation.  If  I  lay 
my  hand,*'  says  Dr  Reid,  "  gently  on  the  table, 

<»  and  am  asked  what  I  Jeck  I  naturally  answer*, 
Out  I  fed  Uie  UMe  ;  if  I  strike  k  against  the 

*^  same  object  with  such  violence  as  to  receive  a  pain* 

^  ful  awssriw  ftom  the  blow*  I  as  naturally  answer 
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the  same  question,  bjr  flaying,  that  I  fed  pam  m 

**  mi/  hand**  A  similar  observation  may  be  appli- ^ 
ed  to  the  pieasnres  which  are  derived  from  ohjeets 
of  Taste.  Where  these  pleasures  rise  to  ecstasy, 
ihey  produce  a  state  of  vague  enthusiasm  and  rq^ture, 
in  which  our  reasoninir  faculties  have  little  share  :' 
where  they  are  more  moderate  and  sober,  they  rouse 
the  curiosity,  Hke  other  physical  efiSsdts ;  and  create 
insensibly  those  habits  of  observation,  of  comparison, 
«nd  of  intellectual  experiment,  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  shew,  in  the  last  Chapter,  that  the 
power  of  Taste  is  the  gradual  and  slow  result. 

In  proportion,  too,  as  the  temper  of  the  mind  in- 
dines  to  extreme  sensibility,  the  casual  associikkma 
of  the  individual  may  be  expected  to  be  numerous 
and  lastii^ ;  for  nothh^  tends  so  powerfully  to  biiid 
the  associating]^  tie,  as  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
originally  formed  when  the  miud  was  strongly  agi« 
tated  by  pleasure  or  by  pain.  In  recollecting  any 
particular  occurrence,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse, 
oF  our  past  lives,  by  which  we  were  deeply  aftetsd 
at  the  moment, — ^how  indelible  <lo  we  find  the  im- 
pvesaion  left  on  the  memory,  by  the  most  trifling 
and  accidental  details  which  distinguished  the  never* 
to-be-forgotten  day  on  which  it  happened ;  and  hew' 
apt  are  similar  details,  if  at  any  time  they  should 
present  themselves  in  somewhat  of  the  same  eonriai* 
nation,  to  inspire  us  with  gaiety  or  with  sadness,  ac- 
cording to  the  complexion  of  the  event  with  which 
tliey  are  associated  !  It  is  in  the  same  way,  that,  to 
a  mind  tremblingly  alive  to  impressions  of  beauty,  a 
charm  is  communicate  J  to  whatever  accessories  or 
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sppeiidagM^WppiB  to  hiweiBlt  my  object  of  ils  adfiiU 
niim  f  aoeesaoiiefl  which  are  likely  to  leave  a  ftr 
less  pemaMi^  tnee  kk  ^  memory  a  more  istiH^ 
fimnt  spectator.  The^  consequence  wUl  be,  that  in 
sporioifr  oflimfcniier  temper,  the  cnltivatioii  of  a- 
eorrect  taste  will  be  a  much  more  difficult  task  than 
n  0Be'<rf^  tl^'iallter)  and  a  proport]0iially  fpeator  aU 
tention  will  be  requisite,  on  the  part  of  hi;^  instruc- 
tofSy  to  confine  hia  habitual  studies  to  the  most  fimlt- 
less  models. 

Of  the  ci^yices  and  singularities  of  judgment  to 
which  afl  mm  are  more  or  less  liable  from  eauses  of 
this  sorty  but  which  are  more  peculiarly  incident  to 
mm  wry  "Mm  aMd  liTdiy  ' feelings,  bo  better 
iUu^ratioii  can  be  given  than  a  noted  fact,  which 
DetouMa  mMtiima  wA  respect  to  himself^  in  one 
of  his  letters.  During  the  whole  of  his  life," 
fkk  fkaimofher  telle  ni,    he  had  a  partiaUty  feat 

••  persons  who  ^squinted      and  he  adds,  that  "  in 

•*  hia  endiiavour  to  trace  .the  cause 
••  parenlly  ao  whimsical,  lie  at  kst  recollected,  that 
•'  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  fond  of  a  girl  who  had 
••  dmt  Memisli."  ••  The  ttflbction  he  had  for  thia 
•^  q()}oc$  of  hiafirst  love/'  says  Malebranche,  seems 
H  to  have  diftaid  itself  to  all  othM  who  any  way 
^  resembled  her.*'  Heace  the  disposition  which 
yang*aiid  roieoptiblg  mmda  diaeover  to  fre^mndy^ 
to  copy  the  peculiarities  in  dress,  pronunciation,  and 
manner,  ai  thoae  they  adnuae  or  are  attached  tof 

the  agreable  impressions  associated  in  their  fancy 
with  ovenirthAng  whiah  maika  the  individual  the 
most  strongly  to.  the  eye  or  the  ear,,  leading  them  to 
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coiiffliiite  very  mkbft  tlmi,  by  «a  imitotign  of  cmon^ 
stances  which  are  to  themselves  so  characteristical 
and  exfoessive,  timy  aumot  to  soeuise  a  ainuuku: 
charm  to  their  owa^oterior.  Among  the  ancients, 
sve  are  told  by  Fli^j^ch,  there  were  many  who  imi- 
tated the  atiittiring  oi  Aristotle,  atidrtho  wry  neek 
of.  Alei^der ;  nor  baa  thia  strong  bias  of  our  na^ 
tuxe  escaped  the>«U-«hs!Qnrai|t  eye  of:  Shakespeaie  v 

'  '  **  fie  'lias  indeed  the?  glass  '  • 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves.  ^ 
.  **  Ke  had  no  legs  that  practised  not  fii&gaii  ;  .  iid  . 
Apd  speaking  Uiick|  wbidLi)atiure'pia4fLii^,bh)fa^ 

Became  the  accents  of  the  Taliant." 

»      ' '  •  tit 

Hence,  too*  ^thi^  uAai  of  dMfse  4irilen^  ^(riMi>ufeBi* 

with  any  transcendent  e^Lcellencies,  some  afifedei 
peculiarities  of  mamier  or  sftjiie,  in  iMslMKng  dUt^ 

corrupting  the  taste  of  their  contemporaries.  I 


« 


many  great  qua 


'a1 

1 

ff 


saya  Mr  Shnitli,*^iiiint 

"  that  writer  possess,  who  can  thus  render  his  very 
faults  agreeaUo  i  After  llie  pnise  of  lefiamg  the 
taste  of  a  nation,  the  highest  eulogy,  perhaps, 
which  can  be  bestowed  on  any  audMnr,  is  to  say 
that  he  corrupted  it.*'    Proceeding  on  the  sauie 
Dr  Johnson  remarks,  very  justly  and  perti- 
nently, that  "  if  there  is  any  writer  whose  genius 
can  embellish  impropriety,  or  whose  authority  can. 
make  error  venerable,  Ms  works  are  Ae  prop 
objects  of  critical  inquisition. — It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  add,  that  the  Jnisiness  of  the  crMc^ 
in  such  cases,  is  to  break  asunder  the  casual  associa- 
tions whidi  an  unreAeotnig  admiratmi  of  geniiiBr 
has  established  in  the  public  judgment  \  and  that. 
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hk  proporlioil  to  the  degree  of  aearibilSfty  and  en* 

thusiasm  whiph  accompanies  this  admiration  in  the' 
mA  of  my  i&di?idual^  wiU  be  ti»  difficulty  of  the 
task  which  the  critic  has  to  perform. 

The.  foitpgomg  obaervationa  seem  suffidttitly  to 
shew,  not  only  that  a  sensibility  to  Beauty  does  not 
necettarily  imply  the  power  of  Taste  ^  hut  that»  in 
a  mind  where  the  degree  of  fleuftbOity  is  extreme, 
the  acquiaitkui  of  a  eorrect  taste  is,  in  ordinary  case^ 
next  to  hnpomUe*  Such  a  mind  may  indeed  be 
conceived  to  haire  been  so  circumstanced,  as  to  have 
lieen  eonveraant  alone  widi  the  best  models';  or  it 
may  be  so  fortified  by  habits  of  philosophical  study 
as  to  resist  the  mflnenee  of  oaaud  aasociationst,  even 
while  it  feels  their  force ;  but  these  .cases  occur  so 
aekk»t  thafc  die  exoeptiona  sather  confinn  than 
weaken  the  truth  of  the  general  conclusion. 

NeiAer  ia  it,  peffaapib  in  minda  wheve  aenailulity 

forms  the  principal  feature,  that  the  utmost  dcUcaci/ 
of  taste  ia  to  be  looked  for*.  The  more  prominent 
beauties  of  the  object  are  apt  to  en^oss  the  whole 
soul,  and  tQ  divert  the  attention»  not  only  from  its 
defeets,  but  firom  those  nicer  touches  which  charac- 
teme  the  finer  shades  and  gradations  of  art.— rOn 
the  odier  had,  it  ia  a  edf-eividenit  truth,  that  whece 
there  is  fiQ  mmbiUfyf  there  can  be  no  tmk  ;  and 
thatoven  whose  aensibiUify  ia.  9ft  altogether  want* 
ing,  it  may  ^xist  in  a  degree  SQ.vejry  tri^pg,  as  not  to 
affittd  a  ariBoient  indnceitoit  or  motive  ftr  the  cuU 

tivation  of  those  habits  by  whi^h  taste  is  formed. 

Tjhofia  (Nnatfl^tbaieAM^  a  oevtam  meaauie.of  sensi* 

•    •••  i«  iJL_ 
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biJity,  which  ouce  predisposes  the .  mina  to  the 
cultivation  of  Taste,  and  constitute^  an  aptitude  for 
its  acquisitiou ;  such  a  measure  of  it,  as  renders  tnat 
class  of  our  pleasures  with  which  taste  is  conversaift. 
au  interesting  object  of  examinatiou  and  study  j 
while»  on  the  other  band,  it  does  not  rise  so  hieli  as 
to  disc  ourage  habits  of  observation  and  analysis,  or 
to  over^wer  the  judgment,  by  lending  irresistible 
forpe  to  casual  combinatipns. 

In  the  practical  application,  however,  of  this  con- 
elusion,  it  is  of  essential  consequence  to  rememm^ 
that  the  degree  of  seniiibility  must  always  be  esti- 
mated relativelu  to  the  state  of  those  intellectual 
powers  with  which  it  is  combined*  A  degree  of 
sensibility  which  a  man  of  vigorous  understanding 
knows  liow  to  regulate  and  to  control,  may,  in  a 
weaker  mind,. not. only  become .  a  source  of  endless 
inconvenience  and  error,  but  may  usurp  the  mas- 
tery of  all  its  faculties.  The  truth  of  this  remark 
^1  daily  exemplified  in  that  sort  of  seninbmty  wnich 
is  affected  by  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  human  |ife  ;  • 
and  it  wHl  .  be  found  to  hold  equally  with  respect  to 
the  feelings  which  enter  as  elementary  principles 
into  the  comjposition  of  Taste. 
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CHAirrjER  FOURTH. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  8UBJECT.~*SPECinC  PLEA- 
SUBS  )CONN£C.T£D  WITH  THE  EXERCISE  OF  TASTE* 
FASTTDIOUSNE8I8  OF  TASTE.— MISCELLANEOUS 
B£)1A&KS  ON  iTHIS  POW££«  CONSIPERED  IN  ITS 
CONNjlBCTION  WIl^  CHARACTER  AND  HAPPINESS. 


Befoue  I  quit  tfiispsrt  of  .the  subject,  it  is  import- 
ant for  me  to  add^  that,  in  proportion  as  taste  is  cid- 
tiviled'  and  matiiredy  there  arises  a  seccndary  plea* 
sure  'peculiar  to  tliis  acquired  power  ;  a  pleasure  es- 
sentially distinct  frcnni  tlidse  pnmartf  pteatures 
nvhich  its  appropriate  objects  afibrd.  A  maii  of 
strong  sensilrilit]r»  but  destitute'  of  taste,  whfle  he 
enjoys  the  beauties  of  a  poem  or  a  picture,  will  re* 
ceM  no  positive  imeaftoess  from  tKe  onpcomHant 
details  which  may  diminish  or  obstruct  the  pleasing 
eflfect.   To  a  person,  on  the  ocMitrary,  of  aculti* 

vated  taste,  these  will  necessarily  appear  offensive 
blemishes,  betraying  a  want  of  skill  and  judgment 
lb  the  author ;  w&le,  on  the  other  hand,  supposing 
them  to  liaTC  been  avoided,  and  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  i:o  ^ve  been  exhibited  pure  and 
onaidulterated,  there  would  have  been  superadded 
'to  the 'pleasures  operating  on  his  natutid  sensibility, 
the  acquired  gratification  of  rema^Jung  the  Taste  as 
trdl  as  Genius  displayed  in  the  perfoniuniee*  • 
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It  5s,  however,  in  a  very  small  mmibery  compsnu 
lively  speaking,  of  individuals,  that  taste  is  the  na* 
tivc  growth  of  the  original  principles  and  unborrow- 
ed h^its  of  their  own  minds.  In  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  men,  what  usurps  that  name,  and  is 
too  frequently  acknowledged  as  having  a  right  to  as- 
aume  it,  consists  merely  of  a  prompt  application  of 
certain  technical  rules,  which  pass  current  in  the 
common  circles  of  fashion  or  of  literature ;  and 
which  are  adopted  by  the  multitude,  without  the 
slightest  examination,  as  ii^i^trovertible  axioms. 
Such,  for  example,  is  that  mechanical  and  pedantic 
taste  which  is  imbibed  passively  m  authority  of 
Aristotle  or  of  Bossu,  and  which  may,  in  goneiaU 
be  distinguished  by  a  fluent  comm^d  of  that  con* 
venient  and  impdsiTig  phraseology,  which  is  called 
by  Sterne  "  the  cant  of  criticism/' 

These  technical  rules,  at  the  same  lime,  although 
often  abused,  are  not  without  their  value  j  for,  al- 
though they  can  nevier  supply  the  want  of  natural 
sensibility,  or  inspire  a  relish  for  beauty  in  a  mind 
ins^uible  to  it  before,  they  miqr  yet  point  out  many 
of  the  faults  which  an  artist  ought  to  avoid,  and 
teach  those  critics  how  to  censure,  who  are  iiica* 
pable  of  being  taught  how  to  admire.    Thej  pus^ 
even  communicate  to  such  a  critic,  some  degn^ 
that  seconilaty  pkamre  which  was' fortnerly  meii- 
tioned  as  peculiar  to  taste  ;  the  pl^Ufe  of 
ing  the 'cm«M»denpe  between 
artist,  and  the  established  rules  of  his  art ;  or^  if  he 
should  himarif  aspire  lo  be  an  artist,  they  may  enable 
hm  to  produce  what  ^  will  not  much  offend,  if  it 

It 
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should  ftii  to  please*  What  ia  commoiily  called 
JasHdhmiess  of  taste^  is  an  aflectation  cidefly  oh- 
servable  in  persons  of  this  description  }  being  the 
natnnl  effiset  of  habita  of  commoii^pbee  criticiani  on 
an  eye  blind  to  the  perception  of  the  beautiful.  In- 
sbmeest  at  die  aane  timet  nuy  be  eonoaved,  in 

which  this  fastidiousness  is  real ;  arising  from  an 
unfortunate  predominance  of  the  aeoondary  plea* 
sures  and  pains,  peculiar  to  taste,  over  those  primary 
pleasures  and  pains  which  the  object  is  fitted  to  j^ro* 
dttce*  Bat  this,  I  apprehend,  is  a  case  that  can 
rarely  occur  in  a  mind  possessed  of  common  sensi- 
bility ;  more  especially,  if  the  cultivation  of  taste  has 
been  confined  to  that  subordinate  place  which  be- 
longs to  it,  ammig  the  various  other  pursufts  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  speculative  and  active  prlnciplea 
of  omrnature* 

The  resuh  of  these  observations  is,  that  the  ut» 
most  to  be  expected  from  rules  of  criticism  is  a  tech^ 
flieal  correctness  of  taste  ;  meaning  by  that  phrase, 
8  power  of  judging,  how  far  the  artist  has  conform- 
ed himsdf  to  the  established  and  acknowledged  ca- 
nons of  his  art,  without  any  perception  of  those 
namelem  exeellencies,  which  hi^e  hitherto  eluded 
the  grasp  of  verbal  description. 

There  is  another  spedea  of  Taste  (umpiestaon- 

ably  of  a  higher  order  than  the  technical  taste  we 
have  now.  been  considering),  which  is  insensibly  ac* 
quired  by  a  diligent  and  habitual  study  of  the  most 
approved  and  consecrated  stand^s  of  excellence ; 
and  which,  in  pronouncing  its  critical  judgments,  is 
secretly,  and  often  unconsciously,  ^ded,  by  an  ido- 
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latrous  compariien  Of  what  it  sees,  with  tlie  w^xjcj 
of  its  fiiv^unle  sMitters*   Thia^  ^  ^&SS^l^ 

nearly  to  what  La  Bniyere  calls  k  Gout  dc  Com- 

belongs  to  the  co}m(nsseufr.  m  painting;  and  to 
ivhich  somethii]g4pecfectlyiirt»lgg((^  4p^y  fsf^k,^ 
ed  in  all  the  oilier  fine  drtsr 

A  person  possessed  of  thia  fit  taste^  if 
ilunild  be  gid*pane<l  in  Ae  coitwjca^  of  his  ji^- 
ment  by  the  technical  critic^  is.  mnich  more  likely  to 
veoognise  the  beantiei  of  a*.ne9^  wiurk,  by  their  i/tr 
semblance  to  those  which  are  faoiiUar  tp  ^  memo> 
17 ;  or,  if  be  Aoidd  hims^  atteihpt  the  Ipak  of  qc- 
ecution,  and  possesses  powers  e^ual  to  tl^  ta^,  he 
inay  possibly,  withoiit.  any  ckAr  coneeptkm  ^ 
own  merits,  rival  the  originals  he  ha6  beea  accu§t(w- 
ed  to  admire.   It  was  said  by  an  aimcnt  .Cfjilj^y 

that,  ill  reading  Seneca,  it  wa^  impossible  not  to 
wiriiy  that  he  had  written  1^with  Uie 
•*  ther  person,  though  with  his  own  gqnius  ^mo 
mgenio^  atieno  judido.f  *--H»nd  we  fyt^a^  m.  J(fi^ 
that  many  who  have  Ailed  as  ^ginal  writesa^  hmre 
seemed  to  surpass  themselvei,  .whep  they  attempt^id 
to  imitate*  Wartrartdn  has  reftiarjted,  mif  in  jny 
opinion,  with  some  truth,  that  Burke  liimself  never 
wrote  80  Weil,  as  when  Jie  iwlaled  IB^o^offfoke. 
If,  on  other  occasions,  he  Jias  soared  high^f  than  jn 
his  Findiciftian  qf  N(UmrttiJS(K^ 
ly  nowhere  else  (I  speak  at  pDeaent  merely  of  t^e 
iijfle  of  his  eoiBpoaitian)>  ^wjanieii  jdmaelf  W 

VeHes  ciita  sao  IngeDio  dixisse,  alieno  jttdicio.^Qiifticf;  lib- 
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ugon  a  steady  wine.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with 
Xl^riburton  in  Chvmng,  tt  alt  ^his  impliecl  any  ilefect 
iti  Mr  Burke's  genius,  connected  with  that  faculty 
dt  mntaS^bn  wliicK  Ke  so  eminently  jjc^e^eHJ  Tbi 
defect  lay  in  his  Taste,  which,  when  left  to  itself^ 
Without  the  guidance  of  an  aeknowfedged  staAcwa 
6(  excellence,  appears  not  only  to  have  been  warded 
by  some'peculiar  notions  concerning  the  art  olT  writi 
ingj  but  to  have  been  too  wavering  and  versatile, 
to  keep  bis  imappation  apd  his  fancy  (stimulatea  as 
^ey  were  ty  an  j^stentauori  of  his  intellectiial  riches, 
andf  by  'aipbition  of  Asiatic  omanaei^  linder  due 
control.  With  the  composition  of  Bolingbroke 
present  to  his  thoughts,  he  has  shewn  with  what 
ease  he  could  equal  its  most  finished  beauties,  while, 
qa  more  than  one  occasion,  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  strengtti  has  le^  Kim'to  display  Mis  superiority^ 
by  brandishing,  in  his  sport,  still  heavier  weapons 
than  hra  master  was  able  to  wield. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes,  the  taste  of 
most  professed  critics  will  be  found  io  belong  ;  aiid 
It  is  evident  that  tliey  may  botli  exist,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  sensibility  to  Beauty.  That  genuine 
and  native  Taste,  tlie  origin  and  growth  of  which  I 
attempted  to  describe  in  the  last  chapter,  is  peirhaps 
6ne  of  the  rarest  acquisitions  of  the  humaii  mind  : 
nor  will  this  ajppear  surprising  to  thdse  who  consider 
with  attention  tli,c  combination  of  original  qualities 
which  it  implies ;  the  acci<lental  nature  of  many  of 
the  circumstances  whicli  must  conspire  to  afford  due 
oj^ituj|^^es  for  its  improvement ;  and  the  per- 
.severixig  h^(its  of  discriminating  observi^^bn  t>y 
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which  it  is  fqnned.  It  occurs,  indeedf  in  its  most 
perfiect  stat^  as  seldom  as  orifpnalifty  of  geiuus  $ 
aiid,  when  united  with  industry,  and  with  mode* 
rate  powers  of  executioii«  it  will  go  ^artbar^  in  such 
an  age  as  the  present,  to  secure  success  in  the  arts 
ivith  which  it  is  couversanty  than  the  utmost  HertiU^ 
of  invention^  where  the  taste  is  unformed  or  per- 
verted*. 

. With  respeet  to  this  naiioe  or  indigenous  Taste» 
it  is  particulariy  worthy  of  obsenration,  that  .it  is  aU» 
ifWfB  more  strongly  disposed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Beauties^  than  to  the  detection  of  Blemishes.  It 
is,  indeed,  by  a  qoidc  and  lively  perc^tionof  the  ftr* 
mer,  accompanied  with  a  ^irit  of  candour  and  indul-> 
gence  towards  the  latter,  tiiat  its  existence  in  the  mind 
of  any  individual  is  most  unequivocally  marked*  It 
is  this  perception. which  can  alone  evince  that  wemt^ 
bility  of  temperament,  of  which  a  certain  portion, 
although  it  does  not  of  its^  constitute  Tasle^  ia  me* 
vertheless  the  first  and  most  essential  element  in  its 
composition;  while  it  evinces,  at  the  same  tim^ 
those  habits  of  (»ritical  observation  and  eool  reflee* 
tion,  which,  allowing  ho  impression,  how  alight  so* 
ever,  to  pass  unnoticed,  seem  toawakra  a  new  sense 
of  Beauty,  aod  to  create  that  delicacy  of  feeliug 
which  they  only  discla^*  We  ate  told  ef  Semdov 
son,  the  blind  mathematician,  that  in  a  series  of  Ro* 
man  medals,  lie  could  distingnish  by  his  hand  the 
true  from  the  counterfeit,  with  a  more  unerring  di&<^ 
crimination  than  the  eye  of  a  professed  yirtueao  ; 

and  we  are  assured  by  his  biographer,  Mr  Colson, 

that  when  he  ivas  present  at  the  agtyonoinical  ebsei> 
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ifatiouM  in  tb^  garden  of  his  coUegei  he  was  accua* 
Umed  to  temtk  every  cloud  l]iat  passed  over  the 
muu  The  effect  of  the  blindness  of  this  extraordi- 
nary persmti  was  not  sorely  to  imdnoe  any  orgaai* 
ca)i  change  in  his  other  perceptive  powers*  It  seir- 
iti  only  to  quicken  his  attention  to  tiioae  slighter 
perceptions  of  touch,  which  are  overlooked  by  men 
to  whom  they  convey  no  useful  information.  The 
Mse  I  conceive  to  be  perfectly  analogous  in  matters 
which  fidl  under  the  eogntasnce  of  mtdiectual  taste. 
Where  nature  has  denied  all  sensibility  to  beauty, 
no  study  or  instruction  can  supply  the  defect ;  but 
it  may  be  possible,  nevertheless,  by  awakening  the 
attention  to  things  neglected  before,  to  develope  a 
Isaent  sensibility  where  none  was  suspected  to  exist. 
In  all  men,  indeed,  without  exception,  whether  their 
Mkural  sensftiltty  be  strong  or  weak,  it  is  by  sndi 
habits  of  attention  alone  to  the  finer  feelings  of  their 
own  mindsy  that  the  power  of  taste  can  acquire  all 
the  delicacy  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
.  .While  Ais  cultivated  sensibility  enlarges  so  wide* 
ly  to  the  man  who  possesses  it  the  pleasures  of  Taste, 
it  has  ^  tendency,  wherever  it  is  gratified  and  de- 
lighted in  a  high  degree,  to  avert  his  critical  eye 
from  blemiahes  and  imperfections  ^-^not  because  he 
is  unaUe  to  remarit  them,  but  because  he  can  sppre* 
ciate  the  merits  by  which  they  are  redeemed,  and 
loves  to  enjoy  the  beauties  in  whidk  they  are  lost. 
A  Taste  thus  awake  to  the  Beautiful  seizes  eagerly 
on  everytouch  of  genius  with  the  sympathy  of  kind* 
red  affection  ;  and,  in  the  secret  consciousness  of  a 
congenial  inspiratioiit  dutes^  in  some  measnrSf  die 
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wlfQ  e^uif  in  the  exrqfs  of  ^pe^Sr  giju^b  ^,  tlid^ 
.  Nor  is  tjijs  iadulgi^ixt  spirit  towards  the  works  of 

SimvAw  iWHk  mmr. 

ty  in  an  author  towards  his  own.  On  the  cmm^^ 
nating  power  of  taste,  on  w^h  I       fij^lAf  ^ 

j^ere  men  of  iittle  ^jsceniwent  attend  ^ply  to  ge? 
peral  ei|i^cts^  eouibuu(^i^.])(^u^^  blemishes 
powers  and  weeds,  in  one  gross  undistinguisti- 
iug  perception^  a  man  of  quicJk  ^.^4^^jf>  .9^]^ 
vated  judgmenty  4^taehes»  in  a  moment,  die  ope 
from  the  other  ^  rgectSy  in  ima^at^n»  i;^}iiiteve^  ^ 
offensive  in  the  pro8^/^^d  enjoys  witho^  alio; 
what  is  fitted  to  please.  His  taste^  i{x  |bhe  meantime, 
is  refined  and  confirmei^  by  the  exeijck^  ^  afi^  T^^^ 
it  multiplies  the  sources  of  his  gratification  ivi  pro- 
portion to  the  latent.  <^)araift  which  it  ,detc;i^, 
comes  itself,  as  the  arbiter  and  guide  of  his  own  ge- 
niuSf  more  scrupulous  and  io^ejuble  thm  beiore. 

The  tragedy  of  Douglas/'  says  Gray  in  one  of  Jiis 
letters^.  *^  hae  infinite  faults :  but  there  is  one  scqn§ 
ff  (that  between  Matilda  and  %  Old  Peasant)  9p 
n^asterly,  that  it  strikes  ine  bjind  to  fU^,^e  ^ 
fiacts  ci  the  piece."  These,  I  apprehend,^  ^e 
thi^  natural  in^essiops  pf  ^nuine  t^ste  in  ]^Q^^" 
^ing  fssa  the  merits  of  works  of  j^ei^iiine  exc^nce  i 
unpressionsi  howeyeiT:,  ^^^^t^  Afy 
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gf  them  h^ye  ^ot  ^ways  t^h^  .candour  either  to  in-  * 
dulge  or  to  avow.— Such,  also,  was  the  feeling  which 
^JateA  ^  memorable  precept  of  La  Bruyere,  of 
which  I  will  jpot  impair  the  force,  by  attempting  a 
translation  :  "  Quand  ime  lecture  vouseleve  Tesprit, 
««,5t  qu'elle  vous  inspire  des  sentimens  nobles  et 

courageux,  ne  chercHez  pas  une  autre  regie  pour 
•^jugerde  TOuvrage;  il  est  bon,  et  fait  de  main 
•*  d'Quvrier." — How  different  both  sentiments  from 
^|iat  fastidiousness  of  Taste,  by  an  affectation  of 
^hich  it  is  usual  for  little  minds  to  court  the  repu- 
tation  of  superior  refinement !  * 
,   In  producing,  however,  tliis  fastidiousness,  whe- 
ther  affected  or  real,  various  moral  causes,— such  as 
jealousy,  rivalship,  personal  dislike,  or  the  spleen  of 
conscious  inferiority, — may  conspire  with  the  inieU 
fectual  defects  which  have  been  mentioned  :  Nay, 
t|ie  same  moral  causes  may  be  conceived  to  be  so 
powerful  in  their  influence,  as  to  produce  this  un- 
fortunate effect,  in  spite  of  every  intellectual  gift 
ivhich  nature  and  education  can  bestow.    It  is  ob- 
served by  Shenstone,  that  "  good  taste  and  good 

^ure  are  inseparably  united and,  although 
-die  observation  is  by  no  means  true  when  thus  stated 
as  an  unqualified  proposition,  it  will  be  found  to 
taye  a  sufficient  foundation  in  fact,  to  deserve  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  a  pleasure  in  studying 
the  varieties  of  human  character.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  as  a  habitual  deficiency  in  good  humour  is 
sufficient  to  warp  the  decisions  of  the  soundest  taste, 
so  the  taete  of  an  individual,  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
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pm9  to  be  free  fri^ii  capricious  biams,  tfAids  a 

strong  presumption,  that  the  temper  is  unsuspicious^ 
open,  md  generous.    As  the  habits,  besides,  whidi 
•oBtribute  spontaneously  to  the  ibnmrtson  of  Taste^ 
all  originate  in  the  desire  of  intellectual  gratifica^ 
lioii,  this  power,  where  it  is  possessed  in  an  enunent 
degree,  may  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  that  ge- 
neral dispontimi  to  be  pleased  and  happy,  in  which 
the  essence  of  good-nature  consists.      In  those 
vernal  seasons  of  the  year,''  says  Milton,  in  one 
of  the  finest  sentences  of  his  prose  writ  ings,  "  when 
*^  the  air  is  soft  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  ii\jttry  and 
sttllenness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see 
ber  riches,  and  paitake  of  her  rejoicings  with 
^*  hesven  and  earth/'— Sueh  is  the  temper  of  tnmd 
by  which,  in  our  early  yeai's,  those  habits  which 
£gm  the  gfonnd^^rork  of  Taste  are  most  likely  to  be 
formed ;  and  such,  precisely,  is  the  temper  which, 
in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-creatutes^  dupeaes 
us,  both  for  their  sakes  and  for  our  own,  to  view 
their  actions  and  characters  on  the  ftirest  side.  I 
need  scareely  add,  in  confirmation  of  some  remarics 
ibrmerly  made,  that  the  same  temper,  when  trans- 
finored  from  the  obsenfitkm  is£  nature  to  the  stndf^ 
of  the  fine  .artd,  cm  scarcely  fail  to  incline  the  taste 
mnestroni^y  to  the  side  of  admiratiea  than  of  can* 
sure. 

.  Aft^all,  however,  maxims  of  this  aoit  mnafc  ne* 

cessarily  be  understood  as  liable  to  many  exceptions. 
Jlhe  love  c£  nature  itself,  even  when  accompanied 

with  that  general  benevolence  towards  our  own  spe* 
cies.wkh  which  it  is  ia  youth  invariably  attendedf  ie 
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not  alwi^s  united  widi  dnt  good  hmDoar  Um9aril$ 

^dividuals,  to  which  it  seems  so  nearly  allied  in  the- 
ery,  and  with  which  it  ia,  in  fiu^  no  doaely  conneeU 

ed,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances:  Nay,  this  love 
cf  nature  aometimea  continuea  undiminiahed  in  meuy 
who,  in  consequence  of  disappointed  hopea  and  ex- 
peptationSf  have  contracted  a  decided  tendency  to 
misanthropy.  It  ia  not,  therefore,  aorpriaing,  tha( 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  natural  beauty  should 
Qccationalh/  meet  in  the  aame  peraon,  with  a  cold 
and  splenetic  taste  in  the  fine  arts ;  at  least  in  in- 
atancea  whmris  the  productiooa  of  the  preaent  timea 
are  to  be  judged  of.  But  such  exceptions  do  not 
hivalidate  the  truth  of  the  general  propoaitiont  uij 
more  than  of  every  other  general  conclusion  rela- 
tive to  human  character.  Their  explanatioji  is  to 
be  aouj^t  for  in  the  aoddehtal  hiatory  of  individual 
minds  ^  and,  when  successfully  investigated,  will 
dbnatsntly  be  found  (supposing  pur  reaultato  be  cau- 
tiously drawn  from  a  comprehensiye  survey  of  hu« 
man^  life)  to  lend  additional  evidence  to  the  vioy 
xules  which  they  seem,  at  first  view,  to  contradict* 
'\  .One'  very  olbvioua  conaideration  furniahea,  ^  ifself, 

in  the  case  now  before  us,  a  key  to  sonip  apparent 
incpnsistencfies  in  the  refiectipna  which  I  have  ai« 
ready  haaarded.-  In  aueh  maxims  concerning  Taste, 
aa  that  which  I  have  quoted  from  Shenstone,  flue  at« 
tention  is  seldom  paid  to  the  diveraified  appeaiancea 
it  exhibits,  accprdjng  tq  the  two  very  diiierent  pur« 
posea  for  which  it  DMiy  be  exe^tnaed ;  first,  aa  a  prin« 
ciple  in  the  artist's  mind,  regulating  and  directing 

%he  excTtiona  of  hb  own  genius  $  and  Secondlyi  aa 
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k^HifcipleifttBeiHiad^fh^  cfritie,  judges^ 
the  w>As  produced  hj  tfee  genius  df  another.  I& 
tfae  former  ease,'  ^here  none  Hf  ihe  ih^mt  oMfet  bt 
which  taste  is  most  liable  to  be  warped  have  rooi^ 
t6  bptrke!,  it  cannot  be^denied;  that  it »  smeXSmfSk 
displayed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  (although,  I 
tieUeve,  never  in  its  highest  perfection)  by  in£vii 
^uals,  in  whose  characters  neither  good  humour  nor 
any  other  amiable  quality  it  at  all  conspicuous. 
the  latter  case,  an  habitual  justice  and  mildness  in 
its  deG9«ions»  inore  particidariy  where  works  of  con* 
temporary  genius  are  in  question,  is  an  infallible  test 
of  the  absence  of  those  selfi^  partiahties  and  peevish 
Jealousies,  which  encroach  so  deeply  on  tl>e  happi* 
ness  of  many,  whom  nature  has  distinguished  by  the 
'most  splendid  endowments ;  and  which,  wherevte 
they  are  allowed  to  operatCi  are  equally  fatal  to  the 
head  and  to  the  heart. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  with  respect  to  artists  of 
an  classes ; — ^painters,  poets,  orators^  and  eloquent 
writers  ; — ^that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have 
evinced  the  soundest  and  the  surest  taste  in  Aeir 

^owii  productions,  have  yet  appeared  totally  destitute 
of  thk  po  wer,  when  they  have  assumed  the  office  of 
critics.    How  is  tliis  to  be  accounted  for,  but  bjr  tiie 
iniiuence  oi'  bad  passions  (unsuspected,  probaUy,  by 
^eniselves)  in  blinding  or  jaundiong  th^  enUcal 
'eye  ?  in  truth,  it  is  only  when  the  mind  is  perfect- 
"ly  ierfene,  that  the  decisions  of  taste  can  tie  relied 
'  on.    In  these  nicest  of  all  operations  of  the  intel- 
lect, where  the  grounds  of  judgment  are  dften  so 
shadowy  and  complicatedt  the  latent  somxes  of  error 
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are  numberless }  and  to  guard  against  ^hem,  it  is 
neces^oy  S5  li'd  arcnmSa^cc^  however  'fefling, 
should  occur,  either  to  dii^compose  the  feelings,  or 
to  mislead  the  understanding. 
•  '  Among  our  English  poets^  who  is  more  vigorous, 
jeormt^  and  (<>lji^hed,  t^aa  J>r  Johnson,  m  the  few 
pojstipal  compositions  which  he  has  left  7  Wh^ver 
jaay  be  thought  his  clams  to  mginaljty  of  ge^ 
nius,  no  person  who  reads  his  verses  c<tu  deny,  that 
^he  possessed  a  sound  taste  in  this  j^^cies  of  eompo- 
sition ;  and  yet,  how  wayward  and  perverse,  in 
manj  instances^  are  his  decisions,  when  he  sits  in 
jud^ent  on  a  political  adversary,  (nt  when  ke  treads 
on  the  ashes  of  a  dejiarted  rival !  To  myself  (much 
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critic  and  as  a  writer),  human  nature  never  appears 
in  a  more  huiniliating  fonn,  than  vrhsa  I  read  his 
Lives  qf  the  Foets  ;  a  performance  which  exhibits 
a  more  faitMuI^  expressive,  and  curious  picture  of 

the  author,  than  all  the  poitiaitb  attempted  by  his 
biographers.1  and  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  com* 
pensates  fully  by  the  moral  lessons  it  may  suggest, 
for  the  critical  c^Tors  which  it  sfoictions.  The  er- 
rors, alas !  are  not  such  as  any  one  who  has  pemsed 
his  imitations  of  Juvenal  can  place  to  the  account  pf 
abadtast^;  but  such  as  had  their  root  in  weak- 
nesses, which  a  noble  mind  would  be  still  more  un- 
wjUing  to  acknowledge. 

If  the^  observations  are  well-founded,  they  seem 
to  lender  it  somewhat  doubtful,  whether,  in  the  dif- 
.  ferent  arts,  the  most  successful  adventurers  are  like- 
ly to  proYCi  in  matters  of  criticismi  the  safest  guides } 
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d^lurac^  Bope  qppean  tp  considesred  die  eeiL- 
iorial  authority  as  their  exdusiye  prerogative ; 

**  Let  such  U>ach  clhers,  who  themselves  excel. 
And  censure  freely  who  bate  written  wel}." 

That  the  nuudm  is  founded  ia  good  sense,  as  long; 
as  4te  artist  Goi^es  hiniflelf  to  genent  critical  pte* 

ceptSi  or  to  the  productions  of  other  times,  I  do  not 
mean  at  present  to  dispute  $  although  even  on  this 
pcmit  I  entertain  some  doubts.  But,  in  estimating 
the  meiila  of  a  eontempOFaiy  candidate  for  fiun^ 
how  seldom  do  we  meet  with  an  artiiit,  whose  deci- 
aons  are  dictated  by  Taste  alone,  without  a  palpahte 
admixture  of  caprice  or  of  passion  ;  and  how  often 
have  we,  on  such  occasions,  to  lament  that  <»aculnr 
contempt  of  public  opinion  and  puUic  feeing  whieh 
conscious  superiority  is  too  apt  to  inspire?  Other 
causes,  bendes,  of  a  much  m<Hre  secret  and  obscure 
nature  than  these  moral  weaknesses,  co-operate 
powerfully  in  producmg  the  same  effisct.  Sudi,  for 
eiiample,  are  the  biasses,  originating  in  casual  and 
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limited  minds,  are  frequently  identified  with  the  cha- 
zacteristioal  stamina  of  genius ;  furnishing  matter 
of  wonder  and  of  pity  to  others,  whose  intellectual 
features  are  less  strongly  marked  by  individual  pe« 
fidiarities.~<*  Thomson  has  lately  published  a  poem, 
called  2'ke  Castk  qf  Indolence,  in  which  there  are 
some  good  atanaas/'  Who  could  haire  expected 
tiiis  i^entence  from  the  pen  of  Gray  ?  In  an  ordi- 
nary critic,  possessed  of  one  hundredth  part  of 
Gray's  sensibility  and  taste,  such  total  indifference 
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to  the  beauties  of  this  ex^^uidite  perforuuiicc  woujd 
utlnly  nipoflmUe.  * 

But  I  will  not  multiply  illustrations  on  a  topic  m 
fttcriifly  ungrsilefil.  The  hiatM  which  I  hive  al- 
jready  thrown  out  are,  I  hope*  sufficient  to  lead  the 
Ijwmghta  cf  mj  joumgur  iteadan  to  thoie  piBcdoal 
reflections  which  they  were  intended  to  suggest. 
They  hme,  kdeed,  fant  Httk  or^ttalily  to  botil  of ; 
bat  they  point  at  some  sources  of  false  taste,  over- 
looked in  our  common  sysleini  of  critieiam ;  anct 
which,  however  compatible  with  many  of  the  rarest 
aoddMQflt  prfitcioua  gi&si.of^tbo  understandings  are 
inoomoatOBt  wMi  titM  undoiided  reason,  that  unper- 
verted  aenaibiUty,  and  that  unconquerable  candour, 
which  BGwrk  a  cmniirehaMive^  an  upright,  and  an 
elevated  mind. 

Whan  .£aohinef»  after  hia  fetieat  to  Rhodes,  wa8» 
one  day,  reading  aloud  to  some  friends  the  oration 
tm^w.  wUeh  had  deoasioned  hia  exile ;  and 


when  his  hearers  were  lost  in  w  ouder  at  the  elo* 
^pmee  of  Dionioatlmiea;-^^^  What,''  said  he, 
would  you  have  thought,  if  you  bad  heard  Aim 
^  pnmoiiace  it  P'^^-'-Siieh  ia  the  laagiti^e  (if  i  may 
horrow  the  words  of  Mr  Gibbon)  ^'  in  which  one 

LaBruycre  (according  to  the  usual  practice  of  writers  of 
nHucutttJ  has  puskdl  Uits  train  of  Uiinkiag  to  aa  extreme,  in  or* 
der  to  give  more  poiot  to  hia  apothegm.  Yet  there  is  tooia 
tmth,  as  well  as  wit,  in  the  IbUowing  sentences : 

***  Si  une  belle  femme  approuve  ia  beautd  d'une  autre  femme, 
'■^  on  pent  conciuie  qu'eil«  a  luieux  que  ce  qu'eik  approuve* 
*^  Si  on  poete  k>iie  ks  ven  4tm  autre  poetiry  il  y  a  h  parier  qu'ili 
scHit  maufais  et  sans  consequence*'* 

Kk 
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«  great  man  should  q»eak  of  another;''  which 
they  who  are  truly  great  will  feel  a  peculiar  plei^ 
sure  to  employ,  when  the  well-merited  fame  of  an 
adversary  is  in  question.   Nor  is  this  niagnamBiity 

without  its  reward  in  the  judgment  of  the  world. 
Where  is  the  individual  to  be  founds  who^  in  read- 
ing the  foregoing  story  of  -ffischines,  does  not  envy 
the  feelings  he  eigoyed  at  that  proud  moment  of  his 
life,  far  more  than  the  palm  of  eloquence  which  he 
yielded  to  his  enemy  ?  * 

Why  do  not  men  of  superior  talents,  if  they 
should  not  always  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  candour 
so  heroic,  strive  at  least,  for  the  honour  of  the  arte 
which  they  love,  to  conceal  their  ignoble  jealousies 
from  die  nudignity  of  those,  whom  inci^ictty  and 
mortified  pride  have  leagued  together,  as  the  cove- 
nanted foes  of  worth  and  genius  ?  What  a  triumph 
has  been  furnished  to  the  writers  who  delight  in  le- 
velling all  the  proud  distinctions  of  humanity  ;  and 
what  a  stam  has  been  left  on  some  of  the  fairest 
pages  of  our  literary  history,  by  the  irritable  pasBionfi 
uud  petty  hostilities  of  Pope  and  of  Addison  ! 

The  complete  forgetluiness  of  every  selfish  pa»* 
mn  (so  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  anecdote  of 

•  —  — "  Quo  mihi  melius  eliam  illud  ab  i^cbiae  dictum 

vidcri  solely  qui  cikm  propter  ignominUun  judicii  cessisset 
Atbenis,  et  se  Rhodum  contuUsiet,  rogatus  A  Rliodus,  l^ne 
fertur  orationem  illam  cgrcgiam,  (juam  in  Ctesiplioiiteni  contra 
**  Demosthenem  dixciat  :  qua  perlecta,  petitum  est  ab  eo  pos- 
'^tridic,  ut  legeret  iUam.etiam^  qiue  erat  contrii  4  Demoathene 
*'pro  Ctesiphoute  edita:  quam  com  luavituina  et  maxiiBa 
voce  iegisset,  admlrantibiis  omnibus,  Qoanto,  inquit,  magit  ad* 
**  miraremiai|  si  uudib^cUs  ipsum  !"-^Cic.  de  OraU  Lib,  III. 
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^Bsdunes))  wlien  the  mind  is  agitated  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  admiration  — the  sympathetic  identification 
which  then  takes  pkoe  of  the  heaier  er  reader  with 

the  author,  was  probably  what  Longinus  felt,  when 
he  observedy  in  his  account  of  the  SubUme,  that 
•«  it  fills  the  mind  with  a  gloryinjj;  and  sense  of  in- 

ward  greatness,  as  if  it  had  itself  conceived  what 

it  has  only  heard."  If  the  remark  should  be  cen- 
sured as  out  of  place,  when  introduced  into  his  state-^ 
ment  of  the  characteristics  of  Sublimity,  it  must,  at 
least,  be  allowed  to  be  happily  descriptive  of  that 
temper  and  frame  which  are  essential  to  its  complete 
enjoyment. — "  Voila  le  sublune !  Voila  son  veri- 

table  caract^re !"  is  said  to  have  been  the  excla- 
mation of  the  great  Conde,  when  Boileau  read  to 
him  Ins  transhition  of  the  above 

Having  been  insensibly  led  into  these  reflections 
on  some  ol'  the  moral  defects  bv  which  Taste  is 
liable  to  be  injured,  I  cannot  help  quoting,  before  I 
close  this  view  of  my  subject,  a  remark  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  (not  altogether  unconnected  with  it), 
which  appears  to  me  equally  refined  and  just.  "  The 

same  habit  of  mind,*'  he  observes,  which  is  ac* 
**  quired  by  our  search  after  truth  in  the  more  se- 

nous  duties  of  life,  is,  in  matters  of  taste,  only 

transfeiTed  to  the  pursuit  of  lighter  amusements. 

The  same  disposition,  the  same  desire  to  find 

something  steady,  substantial,  ami  durable,  on 
which  the  mind  can  lean  as  it  were^  and  rest 

"  vrith  safety.  The  subject  oiJy  is  changed.  We 
pursue  the  same  method  in  our  search  after  the 

^  idea  of  beauty  and  perfection  in  each;  of  vurtue. 
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^  hf  lookiog  ibravdA  beyond  ouMbe%  te  Miity 

and  to  the  whulu  j  of  arts,  by  extending  our  viaws 
in  tht  suae  auuuier  to  all  ages  and  all  tiwip  ** 
III  farther  illustration  of  the  same  idea  he  observes, 
"  that  tbe  real  mbitanoe     wiiat  goea  umkar  tlie 
name  of  Taste  is  ixed  and  ealablislied  intke  nature 
ot*  things;  that  there  are eortaiu and  v^ulareauaea 
by  wbieb  the  inaginalien  and  paaalona  of  men  aie 
affected  ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  these  causes 
is  acquired  by  a  kborioiia  and  diUgant  investigation 
of  nature,  and  by  the  same  slow  process  as  wisdom 
or  knowledge  of  every  kind/'~I  would  only  add 
(by  way  of  limitation),  that  these  observations  apjij 
rather  to  tbat  quality  of  Taste  which  iacfenoted  \ff  the 
words  jmtneas  or  soundness^  than  to  its  semibiliij/ 
and  deticaejf  ;  whidi  last  ciroumstances  seem  to  de* 
pendy  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  original  tem- 
perament.   The  former  is  unquestionably  eenneet- 
ed  very  closely  with  the  love  of  truO^  and  with 
what  is  perhaps  cmly  the  same  thing  under  a  differ- 
ent form,  mn^pkcity  of  character. 

If  the  account  be  just  which  has  now  been  given, 
of  the  process  by  which  Taate  is  formed,  and  of 
the  various  faculties  and  habits  wliich  contribute 
their  Atoe  to  its  composition,  we  may  reasonaMy  ex- 
pect, where  it  exists  in  its  highest  perfection,  to  find 
an  understanding,  discriminatingy  comprehensive, 
and  unprejudiced  ;  united  with  a  love  of  truth  and 
of  nature,  and  with  a  temper  superior  to  the  irrita^ 
tion  of  little  passions.  While  it  implies  a  spirit  of 
accurate  observation  and  of  patient  induction^  ap- 
plied to  the  most  fugitive  and  evanescmt  ckss  of  our 
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mental  phmonenai  it  evinees  that  pbwer  of  sepa- 
rating universal  aaaodationa  from  audi  ai  aie  local 

ar  person&Ii  which,  more  than  any  other  quality  of 
tib%  miadi  ia  ike  fotmdatioB  oi  good  iensBf  both  in 
scientific  pursuits,  and  in  tlic  conduct  of  life.  The 
intelleetui^  eflbrta  by  which  such  a  taste  is  formed 
are>  in  reality,  much  more  nearly  allied  duui  is  cem* 
monly  auspected*  to  those  whi<^  are  employed  in 
plr<Mciitii]^  the  ittost  important  and  difficult  bnmdiea 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Near  am  t  inditied  16  think,  thai  this  conclusion 
will,  on  examination)  appear  inconsistent  with  fact. 
Hial  a  pmiht  laMe,  confined  to  some  paiticnlar  art, 
such  as  music,  painting,  or  even  poetry,  may  be  of  ten 
found  united  with  an  intellect  which  does  not  rise 
above  the  common  level,  I  very  readily  grant ;  al- 
though I  think  it  questionable,  whether,  in  such  an 
intellect,  supposing  example  and  imitation  to  be  al- 
together out  of  the  question,  even  a  partial  taate  of 
this  kind  could  have  been  originally  formed*  But 
the  fair  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  foregoing  rea- 
sonings is  an  instance,  in  which  the  good  taste  of  the 
individual  has  been  the  fruit  of  his  own  exertions ; 
and  in  which  it  extends,  more  or  less,  toall  the  arts 
which  he  has  made  the  objects  of  his  study,  and 
which  nature  has  not  denied  him,  by  some  oiganical 
defect  in  his  original  constitution,  a  capacity  of  en- 
joying. Where  a  good  taste  has  been  ihu$  formed^ 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  inferences  which  I 
have  supposed  to  follow  with  respect  to  the  other  in* 
tellectual  powers  involved  in  its  composition,  will  be 
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justified,  in  all  thdr  extent,  by  an  mppeal  to  ea^e* 

riencc. 

The  subject  might  be  prosecuted  much  farther, 

by  examining  the  varieties  qf  taste  in  connection 
with  the  varieties  qf  human  character^  In  study- 
ing the  latter,  whether  our  object  be  to  seize  the  in- 
tellectual or  the  moral  features  of  the  mind,  the 
former  will  be  found  to  supply  as  useful  and  steady 
a  light  as  any  that  we  can  command.  To  myself  it 
appears  to  furnish  the  strongest  of  them  all ;  more 
particularly,  where  the  liner  and  more  delicate  shades 
of  character  are  in  question.— But  the  illustration 
of  this  remark  belongs  to  some  speculations,  whici\ 
I  destine  for  a  different  woilc. 
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ESSAY  FOURTH. 


•K  THE  CULTURB  OF  CERTAIN  INTELLECTDAL  HA- 
BITS CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FIRST  ELEMENTS  OF 
TA8TB. 


CHAPTER  FIKST. 

DEPENDENCE  OF  TASTE  ON  A  RELISH  FOR  THE  PLEA- 
SURES OF  IMAGINATION.  REMARKS  ON  THE  PRE- 
VAILING IDEA,  THAT  THESE  ARE  TO  BE  ENJOYED 

IN  PERFECTION  IN  >OUTH  ALONE. 


In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  with  respect  to  Taste, 
I  have  considered  it  chiefly  as  the  native  growth  of 
the  individual  mind  to  which  it  belongs  ;  endeavour- 
ing  to  trace  it  to  its  first  principles  or  seeds  in  our 
intellectual .  frame.  In  cases,  however,  where  na- 
ture has  not  beeu  so  liberal  as  to  render  the  forma- 
taoo  of  this  power  possible,  merely  from  the  mind^s 
own  iutejmi  resources,  much  may  be  done  by  judi- 
idous  ctdturein  early  life ;  and  in  all  cases  whatever, 
in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  its  growth,  even 
when  most  completely  spontaneous,  cannot  fail  to 
be  influenced,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  iustxiic- 
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tioD,  by  imitation,  by  the  contagion  of  ^^^umplfp^ 
and  by  various  other  adventitious  causes. 

It  ia  reaaonable  alao  to  believe,  that  there  are 
numberless  minds,  in  which  the  seeds  of  taste, 
though  profuady  sown,  continue  altogether  dormant 
through  life ;  either  in  consequence  of  a  total  want 
of  opportunity  to  cui^vate  the  habits  by  which  it  ia 
to  be  matured,  or  of  an  attentien  axd««vely  diract- 
ed  to  other  objects.  In  imtances  such  as  theae»  it 
is  the  province  of  education  to  lend  her  succour ; 
to  invigorate,  by  due  exercise,  those  principles  in 
which  an  original  weakness  jmf  be  suspected  ;  and 
by  removing  the  obstacles  which  check  the  expan- 
sion of  our  powers  in  any  of  the  directions  in  which 
nature  disposes  them  to  shoot,  to  enable  her  to  ac- 
complish and  perfect  her  ovm  designs. 

To  suggest  practical  rules  for  this  important  pur- 
pose would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  a  short 
Essay ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a 
few  slight  hints  with  respect  to  some  of  the  more 
essential  proposttieus  on  whidii  sadi  mka  must  pro- 
peed. 

fiefcm  I  eater  on  thia  subject,  it  is  neetMry  to 

praoaisei  that  xuy  aim  is  not  to  explain  how  a  vitiat* 
ad  or  fidae  taste  in  any  of  the  fine  arts  may  be  ear- 
rected ;  or  in  what  manner  an  imperfect  taste  may 
be  trained  by  eultiu»  to  a  atata  of  higher  vBfiiieaiiaM 
but  to  inquire,  in  the  catie  of  an  individual^  whose 
Ihoughls  bavie  hitherto  been  totdly  angmHi  with 
other  pursuits,  how  far  i(  may  be  possible,  by  en- 
gagiag  his  attentiBtt  to  a  new  dm  af  piaasnrai^  to 
bring  hi^  uiind  into  that  track  of  observation  and 
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Study,  by  tl»  fteady  punuik  of  iHueh  done  (a^  I 
have  alrwij  eadeavomed  to  shew)  the  power  of 
tMte  is  to  be  gradully  ami  slowly  fbnmiL    1b  {Nto- 
MCtiting  this  speoulatioQ,  I  shall  have  a  view  more 
particulariy  to  1^  ilpodes  of  Tarte  whieh  has 
object  the  beauties  of  External  Nature,  whether 
•prMOBtei  diroctly  to  the  wanam,  w  recalled  to  the 
imagiiifi^iA")  with  the  modificatioiis  and  heighteuiugs 
of  poetied  or  ereatm  inraitiDnu    Wkhout  aoaie 
portion  of  this  taste,  while  aii  essential  blank  is  left 
in  tibo  eirele  of  his  most  refinad  eiyoyiMeiits»  the  ta- 
tellectual  frame  of  man  is  incomplete  and  mutilated; 
iad»  idtbough  the  lact  be  undoubtedly  the  same, 
more  or  leas,  widi  a  taste  in  musie,  m  painting,  in 
architecture,  and  various  other  arts,  the  diiterenoa 
in  pokit  of  dc^grae  is  so  jnnaanaa,  as  to  rtiidar  th^ 
eSwii  unsusceptible  of  comparisoa.    Nor  is  this  all. 
Tha  transition  irons  a  Tasl»  for  the  bemtHfid,  to 
that  more  comprehensive  Taste  which  extends  to  all 
the  other  pleasares  of  which  poetical  ictian  is  the 
vehicle,  is  easy  and  infallible  ^  and  accordingly  we 
shall  find,  as  we  prooeed  in  anr  argument,  Uie  sub- 
ject to  which  it  relates  swell  insensibly  in  its  dimen- 
sions, and  branch  out  on  every  side  into  numberless 
ramifications.  The  hints,  therefore,  which  I  am  now 
to  suggest,  limited  as  soaoe  of  them  may  appear  to 
be  m  their  immediate  scope,  may,  perhaps,  contri* 
bute  to  direct  into  the  right  path,  such  of  my  read- 
ers as  may  ann  at  condinions  move  geneval  Aan 
mine.     In  the  meantime,  I  must  beg  leave  to  re- 
mind them,  that,  amid  such  an  infinity  of  aspects  as 
the  objects  and  the  principle  qf  taste  present  to  our 
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ciirianCy»  a  selectioii  of  the  happiest  points  of  new 
ig  all  that  is  possible ;  and  that,  in  fixing  iq>on  these^ 
I  miut  necettarily  be  gmded  by  the  intimacy  of  thait 

relation,  which  they  seem  to  myself  to  bear  to  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind* 

I  have  observed,  in  a  foniier  work,  that  what  is 
commonly  called  sensibUity  depends,  in  a  great  mea« 
sure,  on  the  state  of  the  imaginalion.  •  In  the  pas- 
sage to  which  I  allude,  my  remark  has  a  more  pecu* 
liar  reference  to  moral  sensihiliti/j  or  to  what  may  be 
called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  tlte  semibUity  if 
the  heart.  But  it  will  be  found  to  apply  alao  with 
great  force  (although  I  acknowledge,  not  without 
some  limitations)  to  the  tensil4Uli/  of  taste.  In  ao 
far  as  the  pleasures  of  Taste  depend  on  association  ; 
<Mn  the  perception  of  uses  or  fitnesses  ;  on  sympathy 
with  tlte  eryoi/ments  qf  anitmtcd  things^  or  on  other 
circnraatancea  of  a  atmihur  nature,  the  remark  wiU, 

I  appreliend,  apply  literally ;  and  it  only  fails  with 
respect  to  those  organkal  pleasures  (the  pleasures, 
for  example,  depending  on  the  sensibility  of  the  eye 
to  colours,  and  of  the  ear  to  musical  tones)  over 
which  the  imagination  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
much  influence.  But,  that  these  organical  pleasure^ 
although  the  parent  stock  on  which  all  our  more 
complicated  feelings  of  Beauty  are  afterwards  graft- 
ed, as  well  aa  the  means  by  which  the  various  ezdt- 
ing  causes  of  these  feelings  are  united  and  consoli- 
dated under  the  same  common  i^peUation thai 
these  organical  pleasures,  I  say,  form  by  fai'  the 

^  Philosophy  of  the  Ilumaa  Mind,  Vol  I.  p.  SOS,  3d  ediU 
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most  inconsiderable  part  of  that  general  impressioa 
or  eflfect  which  is  produced  by  the  objects  of  taste  on 
a  cultivated  mind,  has,  I  trust,  been  already  suffi« 
oiendy  shewn. 

The  sensihilitij  of  taste,  therefore  (we  may  con* 
dude),  depends  chiefly,  in  the  mind  of  any  indivi* 
dual,  on  the  associations  and  other  intellectual  pro» 
cesses  connected  with  the  objects  about  which  taste 
is  coni^ersant ;  and,  consequently,  the  only  efiectusl 
means  of  developing  Ms  sensibility  (the  most  essen* 
tial  of  all  the  elements  of  Taste,  and,  indeed,  the  se- 
minal principle  of  the  whole),  must  begin  with  the 
culture  of  Imagination. 

With  respect  to  this  last  power,  it  may  contribute 
to  the  deamess  of  some  of  the  following  reasonings, 
to  premise,  that  ulthougli,  according  to  the  idea  of 
it  which  I  endeavoured  formerly  to  illustrate,  *  its 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  is  a  faculty  of  cre- 
ation (or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  inventiim  and 
of  new  combination),  yet,  when  considered  in  its  re- 
lation to  Taste,  this  inventive  faculty  is  the  least  im- 
portant ingredient  in  its  composition.  All  that  is 
essentially  necessary  is  a  capadty  of  seizing,  and 
comprehending,  and  presenting  in  a  lively  manner 
to  one's  own  mind,  whatever  combinations  are  form« 
ed  by  the  imagination  of  others.  When  such  com- 
binations have  for  their  materials  nothing  but  what 
is  borrowed  ihmi  sensible  objects,  this  capacity  diflfim 
so  little  from  what  I  before  called  Conception,  t 


IMiilosophy  of  the  lluman  iVJiud,  Vol.  I. 
^  Ibid. 
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that  it  I  hnd  been  to  confine  myself  to  these  esxk^ 
■nrelff  i  aboaMMt  ham  vriflhed  far  ftvy  odMr  war 
to  oeavejr  my  meaning  at  present*    Asi  in  otkc 
parts  ci  my  writings^  however,  Imai^irtiga  is  Msa 
inoiily  to  be  understood  in  the  most  enlaiged  sense 
as  posseasing  a  sway  over  the  InteUectoal  and  Morai 
Worlds,  as  well  as  over  the  Material,  an  expression 
of  more  oomprehensive  impoit  than  (Jonoeption  nay 
bt  aonetimes  conTeniant ;  and  I  siiaU,  therefei^  for 
want  of  a  better  phrase,  avail  myself  of  the  epithet 
apprehensive^  to  diatiiigvish  tiiattiwHifioation  cf  inMu 
gination  which  is  subservient  to  Taste,  from  that  in- 
ventwe  or  creative  imagination,  which  fonna  ihe 
diief  element  in  poetical  genius. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  Ite  JnatMs  of  this 
Aeoretical  distinction,  I  shall  seldom,  if  ever,  have 
ODcasion,  in  the  sequel  of  this  volume,  to  employ  the 

epithets  which  I  have  now  proposed  to  introdiwre* 
The  transition  irom  the  apprehensive  to  the  imen^ 
tive  ofiemtions  of  imagination,  appears  to  ne  to  be, 
in  reality,  much  simpler  and  easier  than  is  com* 
monly  suspected :  in  other  words,  I  ooaeeive,  thai 
where  the  mind  has  been  eaiiy  and  iiuailiarly  con- 
venant  with  the  iSctiona  of  poetry,  the  aaquiaitton  of 
that  inventive  or  creative  faculty  which  charsc- 
teriiea  tho  poet,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
individual  himself ;  supposing  that  there  exists  no 
^traordinary  defieiency  in  hk  otlwr  inteUeettial 
capacities.-*^ In  what  remains,  therefore,  of  this 
£ssay,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  word  Imagination, 
without  any  epithet  whatever;  premising  onlym 
general,  that  it  is  the  apprehensive  power  of  imagi* 
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solely  in  view,  when  I  speak  of  its  cultufe  M  aa  im- 
poitttifc  «lg«ct  of  EduoatioB. 

IxK  what  maimer  Imagination  may  be  encouraged 
wmk  ehffinahed  in  »  mind  wbm  it  had  pmrkualy 
made  little  appeanuice,  may  be  easily  conceived 
firom  what  was  stated  in  a  ionuer  Essay,  with  re- 
spect to  the  peouliar  charm  vriiieh  mnetimes  accom- 
panies  the  yieasur^  produced  by  its  ideal  combiua* 
tioBS,  whan  oompavod  with  the  cormponding  reali- 
ties in  nature  and  in  human  life.  The  eager  ou- 
nofiity  of  childhood,  and  the  boundless  gratificatkm 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  aiibrd  it  by  well-seleoted 
works  of  fiction,  give,  in  £ict,  to  eduoation,  a  stronger 
purchase^  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  over  this  fa- 
cuhy,  than  what  it  possesses  over  any  other.  The 
attention  may  be  thus  insensibly  seduced  from  the 
present  objeete  of  the  senses^  and  the  thoughts  ac- 
customed to  dwell  on  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the 
intttie  ;  and,  in  the  same  proportiim  in  which  this 
eibd  is  in  any  instance  accomplished,  ike  mm,*' 
as  Dr  Johnson  has  justly  remarked,  ^*  is  exalted  in 

the  scale  of  rateUectnal  being."  The  tale  of  fie- 
tion  will  pi-obably  be  soon  laid  aside  with  the  toys 
and  rattles  of  infancy ;  but  the  hid>its  which  it  has 
contributed  to  fix,  and  tlie  powers  which  it  has 
branight  into  a  state  of  activity,  will  remain  with  the 
possessor,  pennanent  and  inestimable  treasures,  to 
his  latest  honr^  To  myself,  this  iq^pean  the  most 
solid  advantage  to  be  gained  from  fictitious  compo- 
sition, considered  as  an  engine  of  early  instruction^ 
I  mean,  the  attractions  which  it  holds  out  for  en- 
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eouragiiig  an  intercourse  with  the  authors  best  fitted 
to  invigorate  and  enrich  the  imagination,  and  to 
quicken  whatever  is  dormant  in  the  sensibihty  to 
beauty :  or,  to  express  myself  still  mote  phunly^  the 
value  of  the  incidents  seems  to  me  to  arise  chiefly 
from  their  tendency  to  entice  the  young  readers  in* 
to  that  faiiy-land  of  poetry,  where  the  scenes  of  ro- 
mance arelaid.— — Nor  isit  to  the  Young  alone  that 
I  would  couiinc  these  observations  exclusively.  In- 
stances have  frequently  occurred  of  individuals^  in 
whom  the  rowtr  of  Iiiiiigination  has,  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  lile,  been  found  susceptible  of  cul- 
ture to  a  wonderful  degree.  In  sudi  men,  whin  an 
accession  is  gained  to  their  most  refined  pleasures  I 
What  enchantments  are  added  to  their  most  ordina- 
ry perceptions  I  The  mind  awakenings  as  if  from  a 
trance,  to  a  new  existence,  becomes  hri>ituated  to 
the  most  interesting  a&pects  of  life  and  of  nature  ; 
the  intellectual  eye  is  <^  purged  of  its  fihn and 
things  the  most  familiar  and  unnoticed*  disclose 
charms  invisible  before.  The  same  objects  and  events 
which  were  lately  beheld  with  indifference,  occupy 
now  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul;  die 
contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past  serving 
only  to  enhance  and  to  endear  so  unlooked-for  an 
acquisition.  What  Gray  has  so  finely  said  of  the 
pleasures  vicissitude,  conveys  but  a  taint  image  of 
what  is  experienced  by  the  man,  who,  after  having 
lost  in  vulgar  occupations  and  vulgar  amusement8» 
his  earliest  and  most  precious  jeu%  is  thus  intni* 
duced  at  last  to  a  naw  heaven  and  a  new  earth  : 
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The  meanest  flowret  of  the  vale^ 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gak. 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies. 

To  him  are  opening  Paradise*" 

The  effects  of  foreign  travel  have  been  often  re- 
marked, not  only  in  rousing  the  curiosity  of  the  Ixa* 
veller  while  abroad,  but  in  correcting,  after  his  re- 
tnniy  whatever  habits  of  inattention  he  had  contiact- 
ed  to  the  institutions  and  manners  among  which  he 
was  bred*  It  is  in  a  way  somewhat  analogous,  that 
our  occasional  excursions  into  the  ref^ions  of  imagi- 
nation iaciease  our  interest  in  those  iamiliar  realities 
firom  which  the  stores  of  imagination  are  borrowed. 
We  learn  insensibly  to  view  nature  with  the  eye  of 
the  painter  and  of  the  poet,  and  to  seize  those  hap- 
**  py  attitudes  of  things''  which  their  taste  at  first 
aelected;  while,  enriched  with  the  accumulations  of 
ages,  and  with  the  spoils  of  time,"  we  unconsd- 
*  onaly  combine  with  what  we  see,  all  that  we  know, 
and  all  that  we  feel ;  and  sublime  the  organical 
beauties  of  the  materinl  world,  by  blending  with 
them  the  inexhaustible  delights  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  fancy. 

And,  here,  may  I  be  allowed  to  recommend,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  the  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion to  such  of  my  readers  as  have  hitherto  been  im« 
mersed  in  the  study  of  the  severer  sciences,  or  who 
have  bem  hurried,  at  too  early  a  period,  into  active 
and  busy  life  ?  Abstracting  from  the  tendency 
which  a  relish  for  these  pleasiires  obviously  has  to 
adorn  the  more  solid  acquisitions  of  the  one  class, 

and  to  ennoblei  with  liberality  and  light,  the  habits 
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qI'  the  other,  they  may  both  bo  ammd^  that  it  iriU 
open  to  them  sources  of  enjoyment  hitherto  inexpe- 
rienced»  and  communicate  the  exercise  of  powers  of 
Whieh  they  are  yet  unconscious.    It  was  said,  with 
truth,  by  Charles  the  Twetith  of  SwedaD,  thai  he 
who  was  ignevuil  of  the  arithnetieal  art  was  km  lUff 
a  mm; — u?^  homnie  d  demL    Uith  hoiP  mueh 
greater  fovee  may  a  sianhr  Mifnmkm  ba  appliad  U 
himf  who  carries  to  his  grave  the  neglected  and 
profitable  seeda  of  fiiauitiesb  winch  it  dapendaci  a»  lua^ 
aeif  to  have  reared  to  niHturity,  and  of  which  the 
frnita  faring  aeeessbna  to  human  hsffiasas,  wmm 
precious  than  all  the  gratifications  which  power  or 
wealth  can  command !  I  speak  not  of  die  UianoQB 
orders  of  society,  to  whom  this  class  of  pleasures 
must,  from  their  condition,  be,  in  a  great  meatare^ 
necessarily  denied;  but  of  man  dferinod  ftr  the 
higher  and  more  independent  walks  of  iifig,  who  are 
too  often  led,  by  an  ignorance  of  Cheur  owa  possUe 
attainments,  to  exhaust  all  their  toil  on  one  littia  field 
of  study,  while  they  leave,  in  a  state  of  natwa^  by 
far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  inteiJectuai  in« 
heritance  to  which  they  were  bom.   If  thaaa  spa- 
dnhtions  of  mine,  concerning  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding, possess  any  peculiar  or  ehaiaeterisli- 
cal  merit,  it  arises,  in  my  own  opinion,  chiefly  from 
their  tendency  (by  idtbrding  the  student  a  genand 
knowledge  of  the  treasures  which  lie  within  himself, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  ho  may  convert  them  te 
his  use  and  pleasmne)  to  de^lope,  on  a  greater  scala 
than  has  been  commonly  attempted,  all  the  various 
capaoities  of  the  mind.   liis  by  sneh  a  pla»  af  ataiy 
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iddttey  th^  the  intellectual  character  can  attain,  in 
awrjrpMtf  ki  fidr  and  just  pKopordons ;  and  ^  may 

rest  assured,  that  wherever  these  are  distorted  from 
their  proper  ahi^  or  dimenaiopfl^  the  dignity  of  the 
man  is  so  far  lowered,  and  his  happiness  impaired. 
Xt  was  with  these  views,  chiefly,  that  I  was  led  te  at* 
tempt,  in  another  publication,  as  comprehensive  a 
survey  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  as  my  own 
aoquirements  enabled  me,  however  imperfeetly,  to 
necute ;  and  it  is  with  the  same  views,  that,  in  the 
neention.of  this  deogn,  I  have  ooeasioiiaUy  atqi* 
pad  short  at  what*  appeared  to  myself  the  most  in- 
teresting and  commanding  stations,  in  order  to  iffea 
to  the  companions  of  my  journey,  such  vistas  on 
either  hand,  as  might  afibrd  them  a  glimpse  of  tlie 
ftrlBity  and  beauty  of  the  v^ons  through  which 
they  are  travelling.  This  consideration  will,  I  hope, 
suggest  an  apology  for  what  may  to  some  appear  di- 
gressions  from  the  principal  line  of  inquiry  pursued 
in  that  weik ;  as  vreU  as  for  the  space  which  I  have 
allotted,  in  this  volume,  to  my  discussions  concern- 
ing the  Objects  and  the  Frineqile  of  Taste* 

To  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
Human  Mind,  the  subject  to  which  these  last  discus- 
flions  folate  possesses  many  addition^  recommenda- 
tions. While  it  affords  a  pleasing  avenue  to  their 
fiwomrite  department  of  knowledge,  it  turns  the  at* 
tention  to  a  very  numerous  class  of  phenomena^ 
vnfehout*  knowledge  of  whichitiiimposnhletofoim 
a  just  idea,  either  of  the  intelleetual  or  moral  consti- 
tution of  Man«  Buty  what  is  of  fiur  greater  conse- 
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quence  to  themselyes,  considered  indiYiduaUyy  it  fiir« 

nishes  (as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  course  of 
some  of  my  future  inquiries)  the  most  eftert4ial  of  all 
remedies  for  those  peonliarities  of  judgment  and  of 
feeling,  which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  metft* 
physical  pursuits,  when  indulged  in  to  excess.  lu 
cases  where  the  cultivation  of  Imagination  and  of 
Taste  has  been  altogether  neglected  in  early  life.  I 
would  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  study  of  Philo- 
sophical Criticism,  as  the  most  oonTenient  link  Ar 
connecting  habits  of  abstract  thought  with  these 
lighter  and  more  ornamental  accomplishments;  andf 
although  it  would  be  too  much  to  promise,  to  a  per^^ 
son  whose  youth  has  been  spent  in  metaphysical  dis* 
quisition,  that  he  may  yet  acquire  a  complete  relish 
for  the  intellectual  pleasures  which  he. has  so  long 
overlooked,  he  may  be  confidently  assured,  that 
.  enough  is  still  within  his  reach  to  recompense  amp- 
ly the  time  and  pains  employed  in  its  pursuit.  Etbh 
if  little  should  be  gained  in  point  of  poutive  enjoy- 
ment, his  8peculati?e  knowledge  of  the  ciqpacities  of 
die  Mind  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  and  usefully  en- 
larged. A  sense  of  his  limited  powers  will  prodnoe 
that  diffidence  in  his  own  judgment,  wliich  is  one  of 
the  most  important  lesaons  of  philosophy ;  and,  by 
engaging  hivS  attention  to  his  personal  defects,  may 
be  expected  to  render  his  plans  of  educattoa,  for 
those  who  are  to  come  after  him,  more  comprehen- 
sive and  enlightened  than  that  which  was  followed 
by  his  own  instructors. 

In  thus  ri^commending  the  study  of  Philosophical 
Criticism  as  a  preparation  for  the  culture  of  the  arts 
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to  wliidi  Imaginatioii  and  Taste  ate  8iibflement»  I* 

am  per&ctly  aware  that  I  propose  au  inversion  of 
what  may,  in  one  pcnnt  o£  viewt  be  rqjaided  as  the 
order  of  nature  :  but,  in  the  instances  now  in  ques- 
tijon,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  morbid  or  mu- 
tilated  state ;  and  the  effect  to  be  produced  is  the 
developement  of  powers  and  capacities  which  have 
never  yet  been  unfolded.  In  such  circumstances, 
we  must  necessarily  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  such 
habits  as  happen  to  be  already  fonned,  in  order  to 
call  forth  whatever  faculties  and  principles  are  still 
wanting  to.  complete  the  intellectual  system. 

In  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  Imagi- 
natian.orthe  Taste  may  be  suspected  to  have  gained 
an  undue  ascendant  over  the  other  powers  of  the  un- 
dmtanding,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
(supposing  the  attention  to  be  judiciously  and  skil- 
fully led  to  it,  and  the  intellectual  capacities  not  to 
be  altogether  unequal  to  the  attempt)  must  neces- 
sarily prove  the  most  profitable  and  interesting  of  all 
studies;  and  for  this  prnTpoae,  that  branch  of  it 
whiQh  relates  to  Philosophical  Criticism  forms  a  con« 
neeting  link,  of  which  it  is  much  easier  for  an  in- 
structor to  avail  himself,  than  when  the  curiosity  is 
to  be  enticed  (as  was  before  pnqposed)  in  the  contra- 
ry direction.  The  plan  of  study  fiere  suggested  is 
copied  from  the  prder  of  Nature  herself;  the  curi- 
osity being  led  from  known  and  fiuniliar  phenomena 
to  an  investigation  of  their  general  laws. 

Nor  do  I  apprehaid,  that  there  is  any  danger  of  . 
weakening  the  pleasures  of  Imagination,  by  thus 
philosophizing  concerning  their  sources ;  notwith- 
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standing  what  Mr  Burke  has  alleged  in  support  q£ 

tliis  conclusion^  in  the  following teiy  curious  paasagO* 
I  call  it  curiouSf  as  it  appears  to  myself  to  be  much 
more  strongly  marked  with  enthunaim  and  extnm- 
gauce^  than  with  good  sense  and  sober  reflection* 
In  point  of  mere  expresrion,  it  is  unquestkoably  cue 
of  the  happiest  in  Mr  Burke's  writings  ;  and  even^ 
in  point  of  thought,  I  am  £ur  from  considering  it  aa 
altogether  destitute  of  1;ruth. 

The  pleasures  of  imagination  a»  much  higher 
•*  than  any  which  are  derived  from  a  rectitude  of  the 
^^judgment.   The  judgment  is,  for  the  greater  party 
**  employed  in  throwing  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  the  im«gination»  in  dissipating  the  scenes  of  its 
**  enchantment,  and  in  tying  us  down  to  the  dis- 
agreeable  yoke  of  our  reason ;  for  ahuost  the  on- 
^*  ly  pleasure  that  men  have  in  judging  better  than 
others,  consists  in  a  sort  of  conscious  pride  and  su« 
periority,  which  arises  from  thinking  rightly ;  but 
then,  this  is  aft  indirect  pleasure ;  a  pleasure 
which  does  not  immediately  result  from  the  ob» 
ject  which  is  under  contemplation.  In  the  mom« 
ing  of  our  days,  when  die  senses  are  unwom  and 
tender,  when  the  whole  man  is  awake  in  every 
**  party  and  the  glosa  of  novelty  fredi  upon  ail  the 
**  objects  that  surround  us,  how  lively  at  that  time 
are  our  sensations,  but  how  fidse  and  inaccurate 
"the  judgments  we  form  of  things?  I  despair  of 
ever  receiving  the  same  d^ree  of  pleasure  £rom 
the  most  exodlent  performances  of  genius,  which 
I  felt,  at  that       from  pieces  which  my  present 
judgment  regards  as  trifling  and  contemptiMe> 

IS 
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**  £yery  trivial  cause  of  pleasure  is  apt  to  affi^^t  the 
u  HUH  0f  too  sanguine  a  complexion ;  his  appetite 
is  too  keen  to  suffer  bis  taste  to  be  delicate ;  and 
he  is  in  iU  leq^ects  ivb«t  Ovid  aaya  of  himself  in 
« love : 

**  Mollc  mcum  Icvibus  cor  est  violabile  tciis, 
£t  semper  causa  est,  cur  ego  semper  amem.'' 

In  this  passage^  the  very  doqumU  writer  states 

the  pleasures  of  Imagination,  and  those  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  Reason,  as  much  more  exclusive 
of  each  other  than  seems  consistent  with  fact.  In- 
deedt  I  ^  strongly  inclined  to  think  (although  I  do 
not  mean  at  present  to  rater  into  the  argument), 
that  they  are  both  exyoyed  in  their  greatest  perfec- 
tion when  properly  combined  together.  The  pleii- 
sures  which  Burke  has  so  finely  and  pathetically 
touched  upon,  as  peculiar  to  the  imagination  m  the 
morning  of  our  days,  are  the  effects,  not  of  the 
weakness  of  our  reasoning  powers,  but  of  novelty,  of 

hope,  of  gaiety,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  otlier  ad- 
ventitious causes,  which  then  concur  to  enhance  the 
enjoyment ;  and  with  which  the  intellectual  plea- 
sures which  come  afterwards  (so  unfortunately,  as 
Bttrke  seems  to  suppose)  to  co>openite,  are  by  no 
means,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incompatible,  how- 
ever rarely  they  may  be  combined  in  early  youth.  I 
question  much,  whether,  in  the  picture  he  has  here 
drawn,  the  nnmberleas  other  enjoyments,  which  dis- 
tinguish that  happy  stage  of  life,  did  not  contribute 
powerfully  to  exalt  in  his  conceptions  that  particular 
class  of  pleasxures,  on  the  memory  of  which  he  dwells 
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with  so  much  rapture  ^  and  whether,  in  estimating 
their  comparative  intenaeneas  It  diflfimnt  pm^^ 

made  due  allowances  tor  the  eiiects  of  AfisociaUon  in 
modifying  all  Mr  reooUeotioiuof  the  past,  and  more 
particularly  of  our  tenderest  years.    I  can  easily 
eoncehre,  that  a  man  of  taste  should  now  pennade 
himself  that,  when  a  boy,  lie  read  Blackmore*s  Ar- 
ihur»  with  far  greater  pleasure  Uian  that  which  he 
recencs  at  present  from  the  iEneid  or  Paradise 
Lost;  because,  in  the  former  case,  the  oiiginal  im- 
presrions  received  from  the  poem  rise  to  his  remem- 
brance with  a  thousand  borrowed  charms;  but  I 
never  can  believe,  that  the  pleasure  communicated  to 
the  most  enthusiastic  school-boy  by  such  a  perform- 
ance bears,  in  fact,  any  proportion,  even  in  intenae- 
neas,  to  what  Virgil  and  Milton  must  necessarily 
impart  to  every  person  possessed  of  a  cultivated  taste 
and  an  enlightened  understanding.  * — If  Reynolds 
should  have  happened,  in  his  old  age,  to  remit  the 
village  where  he  was  born,  with  what  transport  would 
he  probably  recognise  the  most  indifferent  paintings 
to  which  the  opportunities  of  his  childhood  affinided 
him  access ;  and  how  apt  would  he  be  to  overrate 

*  Si  done  on  se  refroidil  sur  let  ven  ^  mmmqn'atk  stance 
CO  Age,  CO  n'ett  point  par  m^pris  pour  Ih  po6^ic ;  c'est  mi  con- 

"  Iraire  par  I'idec  de  perfection  qu'on  y  atiacht .  C'Vst  parce 
**  qu'oi)  a  seiiti  pm*  Ita  r^dexiuns,  ct  connu  par  I'ejtpericnce,  U 
distance  enorme  du  mMiocre  4  rexoelient,  qu'on  ne  peut  plus 
^*  souffrir  le  mldkKMre.  Mais  Texcdlent  gagne  k  cette  eomp«- 
raiion;  moina  «i  peut  lire  ^de  vers,  plus  ou  go(kl6  ceax  que 
le  vrai  talent  bait  pruduire.  U  n'y  a  que  les  vers  sans  ^tmt 
qui  pccdent  k  ce  refroidissement,  et  ce  nVst  pas     UQ  gnod 
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the  pleasing  impressiom  which  he  first  received  from 
tbeBe^  by  confounding  them  with  the  other  attrac* 
ti<m  of  lu2)  native  spot !  It  is  far  from  being  unlikely 
he  would  fancy^  for  the  instant,  that  he  had  never 
bince  been  equally  delighted :  yet  bow  extravagant 
ivould  be  the  illusion*  to  compare  any  gratification  of 
ivhich  his  inexperienced  mind  could  possibly  be  sus- 
ceptible, with  what  he  enjoyed  at  that  moment  of  his 
after  life,  so  admirably  faiicied  by  the  poet : 

— — —     When  first  the  \'alicaa 
Unbarr'd  its  gates,  and  to  his  raptuc'd  eye 
Gave  BaffiMUe's  gloriet  1" 

The  passive  gratifications  connected  with  the  sen- 
sible impression  of  visible  objects,  were  probably  then 
much  impaired  by  long  use  and  habit  ^  but  how  trif- 
ling this  abatement,  in  the  general  effect,  when  com- 
pared with  the  intellectual  pleasures  so  copiously  su- 
peradded by  his  experience  and  observation  ?— by 
his  professional  studies ;  by  his  own  practice  as  a 
pmnter ;  by  his  powers  of  judgment,  comparison, 
and  reasoning ;  by  his  philosophical  cui*iosity  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  his  favourite  art  and  the 
genius  of  this  particular  artist ;  in  short,  by  every 
faculty  and  principle  belongmg  to  a  rational  and  sen* 

sitivc  being,  to  \vhich  such  an  occasiuu  could  possi- 
bly afibrd  any  exercise  ?  The  greater  the  number  of 
such  intellectual  enjoyments,  that  we  can  contrive  to 
attach  to  those  objects  which  fall  under  the  province 
of  Taste,  the  more  powerful  must  the  efleet  of  these 
objects  become : — Nor  would  I  be  understood  to  ex- 
clude, in  this  observation,  the  pleasures  connected 
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ivith  the  severer  sciences  that  regulate  the  mechani* 
cal  processes  of  the  diflfinrent  arts.  Akmside  1m 
taken  notice  oi  the  additional  charms  which  Physical 
Science  lends  even  to  the  beanties  of  Nature;  and 
has  illustrated  this  by  an  example,  which  to  me  has 
always  appeared  peculiarly  fortunate^*— the  redoidiled 
delight  which  he  himself  experienced,  when  he  first 
lodced  at  the  rdnbowt  after  studying  Ae  NewConi* 
an  theory  of  light  and  colours : 

 Nor  ever  yet 

"  The  melting  rainbow's  vermeil-tinctur'd  hues, 
**  To  ne  have  shone  to  pleetingi  m  wbe*  fint 
The  haiid  of  Science  pointed  out  the  path 

•*  In  which  tlic  5un-beams,  gleaming  from  the  west, 

Fall  on  the  watVy  cluud^  whose  darksome  veil 
"  Involves  the  orient."  — — 

By  waving  these  considerations»  and  grantiiig  Afr 

Burke's  general  doctrine  to  be  true,  that  the  plea- 
sures of  hnagination  are  enjoyed  with  the  most  ex* 
quisite  delight,  when  they  are  altogether  uncontrol- 
led by  the  reasoning  faeulty,  the  practical  lesson  wiB 
still  be  found,  ou  either  supposition,  to  be  exactly 
the  saiue ;  for  it  is  only  by  combining  the  j^easurea 
arising  from  both  parts  of  our  frame,  that  the  dura- 
tion of,  the  ibimer  can  be  prolonged  beyond  the 
thoughtless  period  of  youth ;  or  that  they  csn  be 
enjoyed  even  UteUf  for  any  length  of  tim^  without 
ending  in  satiety  and  languor.  The  activity  which 
always  accompanies  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning 
powers  seems»  in  &ct,  to  be  a  lest  essntiaUy  neoes- 

•  Note  (S  t.) 
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Mry,  te  enUfwing  the  companitiTely  indoleiit  lAate 

of  mind,  which  the  pleasures  of  Imagination  and  of 
Xasle  have  a  tenctwcy  (a  musouiage. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  liowever  contrary  to  the 
premling  opinum  on  this  sulyectt  that  by  a  judici* 
ous  GondnoMlaoii  of  the  pleamires  of  Beaaoa  with 
thoie  of  the  Imagination,  the  vigour  of  the  latter 
laeulty  may  he  preserved,  in  a  great  measure,  unirn* 
paired,  even  to  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life. 
Aooerding  to  the  common  doctrine,  its  gradual  de- 
dine,  ailer  the  short  season  of  youth,  is  not  merely 
die  natural  oonsequeoce  of  groiwing  reason  and  ex- 

perience,  but  the  necessary  effect  of  our  physical  or- 
gpniaation :  And  yet  numberless  examples,  in  di« 
rect  opposition  to  this  oonelurion,  must  immediately 
occur  to  every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  literary 
history*   But  as  I  must  not  enter  here  into  detaib 
with  respect  to  these,  I  sliall  content  myself  with  a 
short  quotation  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  whose 
opinion  on  this  point,  I  am  happy  to  find,  coincides 
entirely  with  my  own ;  and  whose  judgment,  con* 
ceming  a  matter  of  fact  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  ordinary  habits  of  observation  and  of 
thought,  is  justly  entitled  to  much  deference.  His 
opinion,  too,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  not  only  stated 
irith  perfect  eoiifidracei  but  die  preju£fie,  to 
which  it  stands  opposed,  is  treated  with  contempt 
aiulridiettle,  as  iiot  entitled  to  a  smous  refiitatioii. 
^<  We  will  allow  a  poet  to  express  hi»  meaning, 
frtien  his  mesaing  is  not  well  known  to  lmnsel4 
with  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity,  as  it  is  oue 
soime  of  the  sublime.  But  when»  in  phun  prose. 
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we  gravely  talk  of  attending  to  times  and  ^Kmfftmi 
when  the  imagination  shoots  with  the  greatest 
vigour ;  whether  at  the  siuomer  solstice  or  the 
^* equinox;  sagaciously  observing,  how  much  the 
wild  freedom  and  liberty  of  imagination  is  cramp- 
ed  by  attention  to  vulgar  rules ;  and  how  this 
**  same  imagination  begins  to  grow  dim  in  advanced 
age,  smothered  and  deadened  by  too  much  judg- 
^*  ment : — ^when  we  talk  such  language,  and  enter- 
tain  such  sentiments  as  theses  we  genenlly  rest 
•*  contented  with  mere  words,  or  at  best  entertain 
notions,  not  only  groundless,  but  pOTUcious.'' 
— — — "  I  can  believe,  that  a  man,  eminent 
«  when  young  for  possessing  poetical  imagination, 
may,  from  having  taken  another  road,  so  n^Iect 
its  cultivation  as  to  shew  less  of  its  powers  in  his 
latter  life.  But  I  am  persuaded,  that  scarce  s  poet 
is  to  be  found,  from  Homer  dow^  to  Dryden, 
who  preserved  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and 
continued  practising  his  profession  to  the  very 
last,  whose  latter  works  are  hot  as  replete  with 
*•  the  fire  of  imagination,  as  those  which  were  pro- 
duced  in  his  more  youthful  days/'  * 
After  all,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
diffisrenoes  among  individuals,  in  the  natural  histoiy 
of  this  power,  are  imiiicnse  ;  and  that  instances  very 
frequently  occur,  from  which  the  prejudice  now  un- 
der consideration  seems,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  re* 
ceive  no  small  countenance.    If  examples  have  now 
and  then  appeared  of  old  men  continuing  to  display 
it  in  its  full  perfection,  how  many  are  the  cases,  in 

■ 
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which,  after  a  ahort  promiae  of  uiicommaQ  exube- 

raucei  the  sources  of  nourishment  have  seemed  ail  at 
once  to  dry  up,  and  the  plant  to  wither  to  ita  very 
roots,  without  the  hope  or  the  possibility  of  a  revival? 
—In  instaneea  of  this  last  description,  I  could  almost 
venture  to  assert,  that  if  circumstances  be  accurately 
exanuned,  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  a  lively 
imagination  is  united  with  a  weak  judgment ;  with 
aeanty  stores  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  mih  little 
industry  to  supply  the  defect*    The  consequence  is, 
that  the  materials,  which  it  is  the  province  of  Ima- 
^nation  to  modify  and  to  combine,  are  soon  exhaust- 
ed 'f  the  internal  resources  of  Reason  and  Medita- 
tion are  wanting ;  and  the  Imagination  either  dis- 
appears altogether,  or  degenerates  into  childishness 
and  folly.   In  those  poets  and  other  artists,  on  the 
contrary,  who  have  retained  to  the  last  all  the  powers 
of  theur  genius.  Imagination  will  be  found  to  be  one 
only  of  the  many  endowments  and  habits,  which  con- 
stituted their  mtellectual  superiority;— an  understand- 
ing enriched  every  moment  by  a  new  accession  of  in- 
formation from  without,  and  fed  by  a  perennial  spring 
of  new  ideas  from  within ; — a  systematical  pursuit 
of  the  same  object  through  the  whole  of  life,  profit- 
ing, at  every  step,  by  the  lessons  of  its  own  experi- 
ence, and  the  recollection  of  its  own  errors  ; — above 
all,  the  'Steady  exercise  of  Reason  and  good  sense  in 
Controlling,  guiding,  and  stimulating  this  important, 
but  subordinate  faculty ;  subjecting  it  betimes  to  the 
wholesome  discipline  of  rules,  and,  by  a  constant  ap- 
plication of  it  to  its  destined  purposes,  preserving  to 
it  entire  all  the  advantages  which  it  received  from 
the  hand  of  Nature* 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

CONTINUATION  OP  THE  SUBJECT.—* lUBFLTTOAN  OB- 
JECTION f  OUNDBD  ON  TUfi  SUPPOSED  VIGOUR  OF 
IHAOINATION  IN  THB  BABLIBR  FBEIOm  OF  fO- 
CIETT. 


It  now  only  remains  for  me»  before  oonduding  these 

speculations,  to  obviate  an  objection  against  a  suppo- 
sition»  involved  in  many  of  the  preceding  reasonings 
and  more  especially  in  the  remarks  v^hich  have  been 
just  stated,  on  the  possibility  of  prolonging  the  plea- 
gures  of  Imagination,  after  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
has  subsided.  The  objection  I  allude  to  is  found* 
ed  on  a  doctrine  which  has  been  commonly,  or  im- 
tlier  universally,  taught  of  late  ;  according  to  which, 
imagination  is  represented  as  in  its  state  of  highest 
perfection,  in  those  rude  periods  of  society,  when  the 
faculties  shoot  up  wild  and  free.  If  imagination  re- 
quire culture  for  its  developemeut  ^  and  if,  in  the 
mind  of  an  individual,  it  may  be  rendered  more  vi- 
gorous and  luxuriant  when  subjected  to  the  disci- 
pline of  reason  and  good  sens^  what  account  (it  may 
be  asked)  shall  we  give  of  those  figurative  strains  of 

oratory  which  have  been  quoted  from  the  harangue 
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of  Amerioni  fildians ;  and  of  those  relics  of  tiie  poe- 
try of  rude  iiatioii8»  which  it  is  the  pride  of  humaa 
genius,  in  its  state  of  greatest  refinement  to  study 
and  to  imitate? 

In  order  to  form  correct  notions  with  respect  to 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that  when 
I  ipeek  of  a  cuUhaied  imaginaUon,  I  mean  an  ima- 
{^nation  which  has  acquired  such  a  degree  of  activity 
as  to  delight  in  its  own  exertions ;  to  delight  in  con- 
juring up  those  ideal  combinations  which  withdraw 
the  mind  fiom  the  present  olgects  of  srase,  and 

transport  it  into  a  new  world.  Now,  of  this  activity 
and  Tcrsatility  of  imagination,  I  find  no  traces 
among  rude  tribes.  TTieir  diction  is,  indeed,  high- 
ly metaphorical  i  but  the  metaphors  they  employ  are 
either  the  unamdaUe  consequences  of  an  imperfect 
language,  or  are  inspired  by  the  mechanical  impulse 
passion*  In  both  instances,  imagination  operates 
to  a  certain  degree  ;  but  in  neither  is  imagination  the 
primary  cause  of  the  eflfect ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  one, 
it  is  excited  by  passion,  and  in  the  other,  called  foi  tli 
by  the  pressure  of  necessity.  A  strong  confirmation 
of  this  remark  may  be  drawn  from  the  indolence  of 
SKfages,  and  their  improvidence  conoeming  futurity; 

a  feature  in  their  character,  in  which  all  the  most 
authentic  pictures  of  it  agree.  Dr  Robertson  him* 
self,  notwithstanding  the  countenance  which  he  has 
occasionaUy  given  to  the  doctrine  which  I  am  now 
combating,  has  stated  this  cuxnimstance  so  very 
strongly,  that  it  is  suiprising  he  was  not  led,  by  his 
own  description,  to  perceive  that  bis  general  conclu- 
sionsy  concerning  the  poetical  genius  of  savages,  re« 
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quired  scmie  limitatioiu      The  thoughts  and  atten* 
tion  of  a  savage  are  erafined  within  the  snu^ 
oi  objects  immediately  conducive  to  his  preserva- 
<Hion  and  enjoyment.   Everything  beyond  that 
escapes  his  obi>ervation»  or  is  perfectly  indiileient 
to  him.   like  a  mere  animal,  what  ia  before  hia 
eyes  interests  and  affects  him  :  what  is  out  of  sight, 
«  or  at  a  distance,  makes  no,  impression.  Whenton 
the  approach  of  the  evening,  a  Cai  ibbec  feels  him- 
self  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  no  considentkm  will 
♦*  tempt  him  to  sell  his  hammoc.    But,  in  the  morn- 
ii^,  when  he  is  sallying  out  to  th^  business  or  pss« 
time  of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  dight- 
est  toy  that  catches  his  fancy.    At  the  close  of 
winter,  while  the  impresrion  of  what  he  has  suffer- 
ed  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  fresh  in  the 
mind  of  the  North  American,  he  sets  himself  with 
vigour  to  prepare  materials  for  erecting  a  comfort* 
able  hfit  to  protect  him  against  the  indeipendea 
of  the  succeeding  season  ^  but,  as  soon  as  the  wea* 
becomes  quid,  he  forgets  what  is  past,  afaan- 
dons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more,  until 
the  return  of  cold  compels  him,  when  too  late,  to 
•*  resume  it."    How  ii^  it  possible  to  reconcile  these 
facts  with  the  assertion,  that  Imagination  is  most 
lively  and  vigorous  in  the  ruder  periods  of  society  ? 

The  indiffisr^nce  of  savages  to  religious  impres- 
sions, gives  additional  evidence  to  the  forgoing  con- 
clusion." The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  under^ 
^<  standings  are  so  limited,"  says  the  eloquent  and 
fiuthful  historian  just  now  quoted,  that  their  ob- 
f  <  servations  and  reflections  reach  little  beyond  the 
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mere  oljjeets  of  senae.   The  numeroiu  and  splen- 

did  ceremonies  of  popish  worship,  as  they  catch 
^*  the  eye»  please  and  interest  them ;  but  when  their 
**  instructors  attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith 
^*  with  which  these  external  observances  are  connect- 
ed,  though  they  listen  with  patience,  they  so  little 
conceive  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear,  tiiat  their 
acquiescence  does  not  merit  the  name  of  belief. 
Their  indifference  is  still  greater  than  their  inca* 

w 

pacity.    Attentive  only  to  the  present  moment^ 
and  engrossed  by  the  objects  before  them,  the  In* 
dians  so  seldom  reflect'on  what  is  past,  or  take 
«  thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that  neither  the  pro* 
mises  nmr  threats  of  religion  make  much  impres- 
•*  sioii  upon  them ;  and  while  their  foresight  rarely 
^*  extends  so  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  ahnost  impos* 
sible  to  inspire  them  with  solicitude  about  the  cou- 
eems  of  a  iutmre  world." 

•  In  critical  discussions  concerning  the  poetical  re- 
lics which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
earlier  periods  of  society,  frequent  appeals  have  been 
made  to  the  eloquence  of  savage  orators,  as  a  proof  of 
the  peculiar  relish  with  which  the  pleasures  of  imagi* 
nation  are  eiyoyed  by  uncultivated  minds.  But  this 
inference  has  been  drawn  from  a  very  partial  view  of 
circumstances.  The  eloquence  of  savages  (as  I  al- 
ready hinted)  is  the  natural  offipring  of  passion  im« 
patient  to  give  vent  to  its  feelings,  and  sti*uggling 
with  the  restraints  of  a  scanty  vocabulary ;  and  it 
implies  none  of  those  inventive  powers  which  are  dis« 
played  in  the  creation  of  characters,  of  situations,  of 
events,  of  ideal  scenery  j— none  pf  the  powers,  ii^ 
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shortf  which  fonn  the  distinguishing  attributes  of 
Poetical  Genius.  In  the  mind  of  the  poet,  on  the 
sther  handy  it  happens  much  less  frequentlyt  that 
imagination  is  inapiied  by  posrioiit  than  passion  by 
imagination ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  specific  pleasures 
of  imi^inatioii  are  moat  completely  enjoyed  ivheii 
the  passions  are  at  rest.  In  order,  besides,  to  ren- 
der these  pleasures  a  solid  aooesrion  to  human  hqp- 
pincss,  it  is  necessary  that  the  individual  should  be 
aUe,  at  will,  so  to  apply  the  fiiculty  from  which  they 
aribe,  to  its  appropriate  objects,  as  to  find  in  its  ex- 
ercise an  unfailing  source  of  delight,  whenever  he 
wishes  to  enliven  the  intervals  of  bodily  labour,  or  of 
animal  indulgence  ;-hi  capacity,  surely,  which  is  by 
no  means  implied  in  the  use  of  that  figurative  dic- 
tion by  which  savages  are  said  to  conviqr  their  ideas; 
and  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  nio^t  au- 
thentic accounts  we  have  received  of  the  great 
tures  of  their  intdlectual  character.  On  this  occa- 
sion we  may,  with  cenfidence,  adopt  the  beautiful 
words  which  one  of  our  poets  has,  witli  a  more  than 
questionable  propriety,  applied  to  a  gallant  and  en- 
lightened people,  entitled  to  a  very  high  raakin  die 
scale  of  £uropean  civilizaition : 

<        Unknown  to  than,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy. 
To  fill  the  Janguid  pause  with  finer  joy." 

« 

Where  particular  circumstances,  indeed,  have 
given  any  encouragement,  among  rude  tribes,  to  the 
paciiic  proiession  of  a  bard ;  still  more,  where  an  or* 
der  of  bards  has  formed  a  part  of  the  political  eata* 
blishment,  individuals  may  be  conceived  to  have  oc* 
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casionally  arisen,  whose  poetical  compositions  are 
likely  to  increase  in  reputation  as  the  world  grows 
older*  Obvious  reasons  may  be  tossigned,  wliy  Ima- 
gination should  be  susceptible  of  culture,  at  a  period 
when  the  intellectual  powers  which  require  the  aid 
of  experience  and  observation  must  necessarily  con- 
tinue in  infancy ;  and  the  very  pecullaritiesi  which, 
in  such  circumstances,  its  productions  exhibit,  al- 
though they  would  justly  be  regarded  as  blemishes 
in  those  of  a  more  refined  age,  may  interest  the  phi- 
losopher, and  even  please  the  critic,  as  characteristi- 
.cal  of  the  human  mind  iu^the  eailier  stages  of  its 
progress.  The  same  circnmstances,  too,  which  in- 
fluence so  powerfully  the  eloquence  of  the  savage 
orator,  furnish  to  the  bard  a  language  peculiarly  a- 
dapted  to  his  purpose,  and  in  which  the  antiquaries 
of  a  distant  age  are  to  perceive  numberless  charms 
of  which  the  author  was  unconscious.  In  the  com- 
positions of  such  a  poet,  even  the  defects  of  his  taste 
become,  in  the  judgment  of  the  multitude,  proofs  of 
the  vigour  of  his  imagination  ;  the  powers  of  genius, 
where  they  are  irregularly  displayed,  producing,  up- 
on a  superficial  observer,  an  imposing  but  illusory  ef- 
fect in  point  of  magnitude,  similar  to  that  of  an  ill- 
J>ropoitioned  human  figure,  or  of  a  building  whicli 
violates  the  established  rules  of  architecture.  No 
prejudice  can  be  more  grouiiuk^.^  liiau  this  ^  and  yet 
it  seems  to  be  the  chief  foundation  of  the  comm|p 
doctrine  wliich  considers  Iniiiginatiou  and  Taste  as 
incompatible  with  each  other,  and  measures  the  for- 
mer hy  the  number  and  the  boldness  of  its  trespasses 
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against  the  latter.  My  own  opinion,  I  ackBowledge, 
that,  as  the  habitual  exercise  of  Imaginatiaa  ia  es- 
sential to  those  intellectual  experiments  of  whidr  a 
genuine  and  unborrowed  Taste  is  the  slow  tesuHy  se^ 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  k  in  the  productkms  of 
.  genius»  when  disciplined  by  an  enlightened  Tastet 
that  the  noblest  eflforts  of  Imi^piiatioii  are  to  be 
found. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  ui  these  concbisioiis  at  all 

inconsistent  with  what  I  have  already  asscited,  con« 
ceming  the  dormant  and  inactive  state  of  Imagina- 
tion in  the  mind  of  a  savage ;  or  with  the  account 
given,  in  the  preceding  Essay,  of  the  gradual  process 
by  which  Taste  is  formed.  To  a  professional  bard^ 
in  whatever  period  of  society  he  may  appear,  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  imagination,  and,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances may  allow,  the  culture  of  hia  taste,  must  ne- 
cesiiarily  be  the  px?at  objects  of  his  study ;  and,  there* 
fore,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  his  attainments 
and  habits  to  those  of  the  mass  of  the  commiinlty  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  blind  admiration  with  which 
bis  rude  essays  are  commonly  received  by  his  con- 
temporariesy  and  the  ideas  of  inspiration  and  of  pro- 
phetic ipfta  which  they  are  apt  to  connect  with  the 
efforts  of  his  invention,  are  proofs  of  this ;  shewing 
evidently,  that  he  is  then  considered  as  a  being,  to 
whose  powers  nothing  analogous  exists  in  the  ordi- 
nary  endowments  of  human  nature.  In  such  a  state 
of  manners  as  ours,  when  the  advantages  of  educa« 
tion  are  in  some  degree  imparted  to  all,  the  institu- 
tion of  a  separate  order  of  bards  would  be  impos- 
sible;  and  we  begin  even  to  call  in  question  the  old 
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opinion,  that  poetical  genius  is  more  the  offipring 
1^  nature  than  of  study.  The  increasing  frequency 
of  a  certain  degree  of  poetical  talent,  both  among 
the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  community, 
renders  this  conclusion  not  unnatural,  in  the  present 
times  I  and  the  case  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
the  same  in  the  Augustan  age : 

**  Striliimus  iimocti  doctiqiic  pottnata  passirn,** 

If  these  remarks  are  well-founded,  the  diffusion 
€f  the  Pleasures  of  Jmaginatian,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
fusion of  Knoiilcclgc,  is  to  be  ranked  among  tlie  bles- 
[nnga  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  (he  progress  of 
society  And  it  is  a  circumstance  extremely  wor* 
jtliy  of  cousideration,  that  the  same  causes  which  ren- 
der Imagination  more  productive  of  pleasure,  render 
jt  le^s  productive  of  pain  than  before.  Indeed,  I  aol 
much  inclined  to  doubt,  whether,  without  the  con- 
trolling guidance  of  Reason,  the  pleasures  or  the 
paina  of  imagination  are  likely  to  preponderate* 
Whatever  the  result  may  be  in  particular  instances^ 
it  certainly  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  acct- 
dents  unconnected  with  the  general  state  of  man- 
Q0r8.  I  cannot,  therefore,  join  in  the  sentiment  so 
pleasingly  and  fancifully  expressed  in  the  following 
lines  of  Voltaire ;  in  which  (by  the  way)  a  strong 
resemblance  is  observable  to  a  passage  already  quot^ 
ed  irom  iiurke : 

O  Theureux  terns  que  celui  de  ces  fables^ 
**  Det  bout  demons,  des  espritt  fuailieiB, 
^  Det  ftrfadets,  aux  norteb  fecourables  1 

•  ^  Oa  ccuuuil  tuiu  ces  iaits  admirable^ 
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^<  Dans  too  cb&teau,  pr^  cl*uii  laige  foyer : 
Le  p^re  et  Toncle,  et  la  mere  et  la  fille, 

•*  Et  les  voisins,  et  toutc  la  famille, 

**  Ouvraicnt  1  oroillc  a  Monsieur  rAura6iuer, 

**  Qai  leUt  faisait  des  CoaCes  de  sorcier. 

^  On  a  banni  Us  demons  et  les  fees; 
"  Sous  la  ratson  les  graces  ^toofil^y 

•*  Livreiil  nos  cocurs  d  I'insipiflite ; 
**  Le  rai«jonner  tristement  s*accredite; 

On  court,  helas !  apres  ia  verile  ; 

Ah !  croyez  nioi,  I'erreur  a  son  m^rite/*  * 

For  my  own  part,  X  think  I  can  now  enjoy  thesd 

tftles  of  wonder  with  as  lively  a  relish  as  the  most 
credulous  devotee  in  the  auperstitioua  times  which 
gave  them  birth.    Nor  do  I  ^ue  the  pleasme 
which  they  afford  me  the  less,  that  my  reason  teaches 
me  to  regard  them  as  vehicles  of  amusemrat,  not  as 
articles  of  faith. — But  it  is  not  reason  alone  that 
operates,  in  an  age  like  the  present,-  m  eorrecthig 
the  credulity  of  om*  forefathers.    Imngination  her- 
self furnishes  the  most  eifectual  of  all  remedies 
gainst  those  errors  of  which  she  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  the  cause ;  the  versatile  activity  which  she 
acquires  hy  constant  and  varied  exercise,  depriving 
superstition  of  the  most  formidable  engine  it  was 
able  heretofore  to  employ,  for  subjugating  the  infant 
understanding.    In  proportion  to  the  number  and 
diversity*  of  the  objects  to  which  she  turns  her  attend 
tion,  the  dangers  are  diminished  which  are  apt  to  ' 
arise  from  her  illusions,  when  they  are  suffered  al- 
ways to  iiin  in  the  same  channel  i  and  in  this  man- 

^    *  Conies  de  Guiilaumc  V'ade.  ^ 
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^er,  while  the  sources  of  enjoyment  become  mora 
.eopious  and  varied,  the  concomitant  pains  and  iucon- 
yeniences  disappear. 

This  conclusion  coincides  with  a  remark  in  that 
chapter  of  the  Philosophy  of  t)ie  Human  Mind 
which  relates  to  Imagination  ; — that,  by  a  iiequent 
and  habitual  exercise  of  this  faculty,  we  at  once  che- 
rish its  vigour,  and  bring  it  more  and  more  under 
our  command.—'^  As  we  can  withdraw  the  attention 
at  pleasure  from  objects  of  sense,  and  transport 
ourselves  into  a  world  of  our  own,  so,  when  we 
wish  to  moderate  our  enthusiasm,  we  can  dismiss 
the  objects  of  imagination,  and  return  to  our  or* 
dinary  perceptions  and  occupations.    But  in  a 
mind  to  which  these  intellectual  visions  are  not 
familiar,  and  which  borrows  them  completely 
**  from  the  genius  of  another,  imagination,  when 
once  excited,  becomes  perfectly  ungovernable,  and 
pi  cKluces  something  like  a  temporary  insanity.**— 
Hence,"  I  have  added,  *\  the  wonderful  effects 
of  popular  eloquence  on  the  lower  orders ;  eflects 
which  are  much  more  remarkable  than  what  it  j^ro- 
duces  on  men  of  educ^ti^n.** 
In  the  history  of  Imagination,  nothing  appears  to 
me  more  interesting  than  the  fact  stated  in  the  fore« 
going  passage  ;  suggesting  plainly  this  practical  les-* 
son,  that  the  early  and  systematical  culture  of  thi^ 
faculty,  while  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  its  fu- 
ture strength  and  activity,  is  the  most  efiectual  of  all 
expedients  for  subjecting  it,  in  the  more  serious  con- 
cerns of  life,  to  the  supremacy  of  our  rational  powers* 
And,  m  truths  I  a][^hend  it  will  be  found^  th^d 
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by  accustoming  it  in  childhood  to  a  frequent  change 
of  its  objects  (one  set  of  illusicms  being  continuaDy 
suffered  to  efface  the  impre&uons  of  another),  the 
understanding  may  be  more  successfully  invigorated 
than  by  any  precepts  addressed  directly  to  iti»elf  j 
and  the  terrors  of  the  nursery*  where  they  have  uii* 
foitunately  overclouded  the  infant  iiiiud,  gradually 
and  insensibly  dispelled^  in  the  first  dawning  of  rea- 
son. The  momentary  helicf  with  which  the  visions 
of  imagination  are  always  accompanied^  and  upon 
which  many  of  its  pleasures  depend,  will  continue 
unshaken ;  while  that  jpemumcfU  or  habUualdeU^ 
which  they  are  apt  to  produce,  where  it  gains  the 
ascendant  over  our  nobler  principles,  will  vanish  for 

■ 

But  the  subject  grows  upon  me  in  extent,  and 
rises  in  importance,  as  I  proceed ;  and  the  site  of 
my  Volume  reminds  me,  that  it  is  now  more  than 
time  to  bring  these  speculations  to  a  doee.  Her^ 
therefore,  I  pause  for  the  present  ^ — not,  however, 
without  some  hope  of  soon  resuming  a  more  system** 
tical  analysis  of  our  Intellectual  Powers  and  Capa- 
cities* 
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Note  (A.)  p.  10. 


Table  of  Dr  Reid's  Instinctive  Principles,  extracted  from 

Priestley's  ExamiqatioD,  p.  9.  ^ 

nraeDt  lentaUoD  Wttalii^^  ^^'""^  ^[  present  ex. 
I  oo  istcnce  of  an  object. 

the  belief  of  itb  past  ex  is  ten  CO* 

III     no  belief  at  all. 

f  the  idea  and  belief  of  our 

\    own  existence. 


I 


iA.  praeD 
Memory 
Imaginati 


ination 
9   Mental  affectioos 

3  Odours,  tastes,N 

sounds,  andl 
certain  affcc-  > 
tions  or  the  i 
optic  ner?e  J 

4  A  hafd  iubstanco 

An  extended  8ub$tatice< 
AH  the  primary  1 
6i     qnalities  of> 
bodies  3 
A  body  in  motion 
d  Certain  form  of 
the  features, 
articnictions  ' 
of  theToicCii 
and  attitudes 
of  the  body 
7  Inverted  images) 
on  the  retina  J 
%   Images  in  eor.'l 
rapottding  / 
partsof  both  r 
eyes  J 


{their  peculiar  correspondinf 
sensationf. 

f  the  sensati<(n  of  hardness,  and 
\  the  belief  of  something  liard^ 
•the  idea  of  extension  and  space* 


>thelr  pecntiar  sensations. 


-the  idea  of  motion* 

the  idea  and  belief  of  certain 
thoughts,  purposes,  anc^ 
dispositions  of  the  iiuod«  ^ 


upright  Tision* 


singlo  f  ision* 
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8    Pains  in   a.^T  ,  f  Ike  1*.  of  fte  phce  wl« 

Jie  «{fo  emmmUeB  the  following  among  Minetioo  faadtits  or 

10  Hie  pmlkl  motkm  of  (he  eyes,  as  oecessarjr  lo  distinct  Tbioa. 

11  Tke  asnte  of  macity^  or  a  dbpositioD  to  speak  tnitb* 
19  A  sense  of  cradnlity»  or  a  disposition  to  believe  otJien. 

13  Tlie  indnctiTe  Realty,  by  wftleli  we  infer  simiJar  effiects  from 
similar  causes. 

To  this  table  Priestley  has  subjoined  (ander  the  title  of  AiOk^ 
rUUs)  a  series  of  quotations  from  Reid*s  Inquiry,  whieh  he  seems 
to  hate  considered  as  jostifyiog  tiie  statement  which  tlie  table  es- 
hibits  of  the  leading  opinions  contained  in  that  work.  How  Ihr 
the  statement  is  correct^  those  who  have  at  all  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  lieid's  reasonings,  will  be  able  to  judge  compbtel/froa 
the  4th  and  6th  articles  ;--Hu:cordiog  to  which,  KM.  is  repva- 
sentod  as  having  maintained,  that  a  hard  Mu^iianee  tuggeHt  the 
om^tUiom  of  hardueu^  and  Iho  keUtf  of  oomMing  kmrd  p-«ms  «a« 
Umkd  9ubslanc€y  the  idea  tf  ^Miension  and  tpmooj  and  iho  gri^ 
tamrjf  quaHiiei  of  bodies  in  general^  iheir  peculiar  sensdliom,^— 
The  authoriijf  produced  for  the  of  these  charges  is  thn  fol- 
lowing sentence  : 

lij  an  original  principle  of  our  constitotiott,  a  certain  sen* 

sation  of  touch  both  suggests  to  the  miod  the  conception  of 

hardness,  and  creates  the  belief  of  it;  or,  in  otlusr  woniS|  thia 
^*  sensation  is  a  natural  sign  of  hardness.'^. 

It  is  perfectly  erident  that  the  authority  here  is  not  only  at  Ta. 
fiance  wiih  the  charge,  but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  Ac. 
Oordii^  to  Aeid,  the  tensatioh  suggests  the  concej^tion  of  kard- 
me$$f  according  to  Priestley's  comment,  he  maintains  tiie absurd 
and  nonsensical  proposition,  that     a  hard  substancesuggeats  tim 

sensation  of  hardness/* — Tli^  other  two  misrepresentations  are 
equally  gross  ;  imdy  indeed,  precise]  j  of  the  same  descriptkia. 

Note  (Q.)  p.  72. 

That' there  are  many  words  used  in  philosophical  discotirsc, 
which  do  not  admit  of  logical  definition,  is  abundantly  niaaifest. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  those  words  that  signify  tilings  uncom. 
pounded,  and  consequently  unsusceptible  of  analysis  proposi- 
tion,  one  should  think,  almost  self-evident;  and  yet  it  is  surprising 
how  Tcry  generally  it  has  been  overlooked  by  philosophers. 

That  Aristotle  himself,  with  all  his  acuteness,  was  not  aware  of  it, 
appears  suliiciently  from  the  attempts  he  has  made  to  define  various 
words  denoting  some  of  the  simplest  and  mo6t  elementary  objects 
of  human  thought.  Of  this,  remarkable  instances  occur  in  his 
definitions  of  timo  and  of  motion^  definitions  which  wexe  loi^ 
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the  wonder  aad  admiration  of  the  learned ;  but  which  are  now  re- 
membered only  from  their  singular  obscurity  and  absurdity.  It 
is  owing  to  a  want  of  atlmtion  to  this  circumstance,  that  meta- 
phyiiduis  haye  so  often  puzzled  themseWes  about  the  import  of 
terms,  employed  familiarly^  without  the  slightest  danger  of  mis* 
take,  by  the  most  illiterate imagining,  that  what  they  could  not 
define  most  invoWe  some  peculiar  mystery;  when,  in  fact,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  definition  arose  entirely  from  the  perfect  simplicity  of 
the  thing  to  be  defined.  Quid  sit  Tc-mpus,**  said  St  Augustinei 
**  si  nemo  quxrat  a  roe,  scio  ;  si  qui«  iiiferroget,  ncscio." 

According  to  Dr  RL-id,  Descartes  and  Locke  are  the  earliest 
writers  in  whom  this  fundamental  principle  of  logic  is  to  be  found* 
LfOcke  seems  to  hare  considered  the  merit  of  introducing  it  as  ex* 
clusiTely  his  own.  (Essay,  Book  111.  chap.  iv.  §  iv.)  Neither  of 
these  statements  is  quite  correct,  1  do  not  know  if  Locke  himself 
has  expressed  the  doctrine  in  question  more  clearly  than  our  cele« 
brated  Scottish  lawyer  Lord  Stair,  ioawork  publibhed  several  years 
before  the  fc^ssay  on  Human  Understanding;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
obserTation,  that  if  the  French  Philosopher  had  the  start  of  our 
countryman  in  perceiving  its  truth  and  importance,  when  applied 
to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  he  was  by  no  means  so  fully  aware 
of  the  attention  due  to  it,  in  expiaiuing  the  first  principles  of 
Physical  Science. 

Necesse  est  quosdam  terminos  esscadeo  claros,  nt  clarioribna 

elucidari  nequcant,  aliuquin  infinitum  esset  progressus  in  ter. 

minorum  explicatione,  adeo  ut  nulla  possit  esse  clara  cogoitio^ 

nee  ulius  certo  scire  possit  alterius  conceptus 

Tales  termini  sunt  CogitatiOy  Motusj  quibus  non  dantur  cla* 

riorcb  conceptus  auf  termini,  et  bre?i  apparebit,  quam  inutiliter 

Aristoteles  et  Cartesius  conati  5UiU  deUiure  MotumV 

Physiol ogia  Nova  Ezperimentalis,  &c.  (p.  9.)  Authore  D. 
do  Stair.  Carolo  11.  Britannianim  Regi  aConsiliis  Juris  et  Status. 
Ludg.  mtaT.  1686. — See  also  p.  79  of  the  same  book. 

Locke's  Essay  (as  appears  from  the  dedication)  was  6rst  print* 
ed  in  1689.  Lord  Stair's  work  must  have  been  published  con* 
•idembks  time  before.  Tim  Lathi  timDslation  of  It  (which  is  the 
only  edition  I  have  seen)  is  dated  1686 ;  aod  iiears,  od  the  tltle- 
page,  that  the  original  had  appeared  before.  Super  LaHniiatc 
donaia. 

According  to  a  learned  and  Ingvnious  writeri  Aristotle  himself 
t<  had  taught,  before  Mr  Locke,  that  what  the  latter  calls  simpb 
*^  ideas  could  not  be  dcHned.''— -(Translation  of  Aristotle's  £thici 
and  Politics,  by  Dr  Gillies,  Vol.  L  p.  138,  2d  edit.)  The  pas* 
sages,  howefer,  to  wbidi  h^  has  referred  ^  seem  to  me  much  lesi 
decisif  e  eTidenoe  in  support  of  this  assertion,  than  Aristotle*s  own 
definitions  are  against  it.  Not  can  I  brbg  myself  to  alter  tbb 
opinion,  even  by  Dr  GlUles's  attempt  to  elvcidate  the  celebrated 
dnlaitlon  of  Motknk 
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Note  (C.)  p.  01. 
^  It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  my  rnderi,  before  prooeedbg  tf 
tbe  third  chaiitcr,  to  read  with  attention  the  following  extnct^ 
from  Or  RciJ : 

The  wofd  idea  occurs  so  frequently  in  modern  philosopUcai 
wi  itiugM  upon  the  mindy  and  is  so  ambiguous  in  its  meaning, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  obscrTations  upon  it  Theie 
are  chiefly  two  meanings  of  thi^  wprd  in  modem  anthorsi  a  po. 

pular  and  a  j)hilosos<iticaL 
Firsts  lo  popular  Jangnsgey  idea  signifies  the  same  thing  as 
5<  conception,  apprehensioo,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  any  thin^, 
is  to  roiui  ivc  it.  To  have  a  distinct  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  dis. 
tinctiy.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  conceive  it  at  nil. 
*^  When  the  word  i&  taken  in  this  popular  setiso,  no  man  can 
po>^'ibl}  d«)ubt  whctiier  he  has  ideas.  For  he  that  doubts  must 
think,  and  to  tJiink  is  tu  have  ideas. 

*'  Sccund/ij^  According  to  tiie  philosophical  meaning  of  the 
word  idea,  it  does  not  signify  tliat  act  oi  tlie  niiiul  which  we  call 

**  thf'Miiht  or  conception,  but  soiiic  ofijcct  of  tliought.  Ideas, 
according  to  Mr  i^ockc  (whose  frequent  use  of  this  word  has 

**  probaoly  been  the  occasion  of  its  being  adopted  into  coma:  jn 
language),  *  are  nothing  but  the  imiueciiate  objects  uf  the  imud 
in  iliinking.'  But  of  those  objects  of  thought  called  ideas,  dif- 
fcrent  sects  of  pliilosupheis  have  given  a  very  different  ac* 
count.  

Mr  Locke,  who  uses  the  word  idea  so  very  ffequcntJy,  fell* 
us,  that  he  means  the  same  thing  by  it  as  is  comtnonly  nit-aut 
**  by  sjjecies  or  phantasm.    Gassendi,  from  \vh(/ni  Locke  btir- 
**  rowed  more  than  from  any  other  author,  snys  the  san\r.  Tiic 
words  species  and  phantasm  are  terms  of  an  in  the  Peripatetic 
svstcm,  and  the  meanint;  ul  them  is  to  be  learned  from  it. 
•*  Modern  philosophers,  as  well  as  thePeripatet.es  of  old,  hare 
•*  conceived,  that  external  objects  cannot  be  the  immediate  ob- 
•*  jccts  of  our  tlunij^hi  ^  thai  there  must  be  some  iraa^c  of  thcni  in 
the  niind  itself,  in  which,  a^  in  a  mirrur,  they  are  seen.   A  ad  ihc 
name  iV/etf,  in  the  phili)b()phical  sense  lA  it,  is  given  to  th  jse 
internal  and  immciliatc  objects  ot  our  thoughts.    The  t-vrcr/ui 
thing  is  the  remote  or  mediate  object ;  but  the  idea  or  ima^e  of 
5^  that  object  in  the  mind  is  the  immediate  object,  without  w  hich 
%ve  could  have  no  perceptiou,  no  rcmembi^uce^  no  coiiccptiou 
of  the  mediate  object. 

When,  therefore,  in  common  language,  we  speak  of  having 
f  <  an  idea  of  any  thin^,  we  niean  no  more  bv  that  expression  bvt 
thinking  oj  it*  The  vulgar  allqwy  that  this  expmtioo  in|ilws 
f<  a  mind  that  thinks;  anfl  an  act  of  that  mind  which  we  osil 
thinking.  But  besides  tt^'se,  tbe  philosopher  conceive^  t4e 
f  ^  existence  of  an  idea  whidv is  the  immediate  object  of  thou^it 
i<  The  idea  is  in  the  mind  Itsuf^  and  can  hato  no  esistaee  but  la 
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^<  a  mind  that  thloki ;  bat  the  remote  or  mediate  object  maj  be 
something  external,  as  the  sun  or  moon  ;  it  may  be  something 
past  or  future  ;  it  may  be  something  which  oerer  existed.  This 
is  the  philosophical  meaning  ul'  the  word  idea;  and  we  may  ob« 
<^  serve,  that  this  meaning;  oi  that  word  is  built  upon  a  philoso* 
phical  opiition  :  For,  if  philosophers  had  not  belicrcd  that  there 
<^  are  sach  immediate  objects  of  all  our  thoughts  in  the  mind^ 
they  would  neier  have  used  the  word  idea  to  express  them. 

I  shall  only  add  on  this  article,  tiiat,  although  1  may  haTO 
occasion  to  use  the  word  idea  in  this  philosopiiical  sense,  in 
explaining  the  opinions  of  othcrt*,  i  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
use  it  in  expressing  my  own,  bsrausc  I  believe  ideas^  taken  in 
this  sense,  to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  philosophers.  And,  in  the 
popular  meaniit:;  ot  the  word,  there  is  the  less  occ;ision  to  use 
it,  because  the  English  words  (hough/,  notion,  apprehension y 
an!>wer  the  purjmse  as  well  as  the  Greek  word  idea;  with  this 
advantage,  that  they  are  less  ambiguous." — Essays  on  the  InteU. 
Uctual  Pozsersy  p.  22,  ei  seq. 

After  this  long  quotation  from  Dr  Reid,  it  is  prosier  to  men- 
tion what  has  induced  me  to  make  an  occasional  use,  in  these 
Essays,  of  a  word  which  he  has  taken  so  much  ^ius  to  di&card 
from  the  language  of  philosophy. 

My  reason  is  shortly  this,  that  finding,  after  all  he  has  written 
on  the  subject,  the  word  idea  still  maintains,  and  is  likely  long 
to  maintain  its  ground,  it  seemed  to  me  a  more  practicable  at- 
tempt to  limit  and  deline  its  meaning,  than  to  banish  it  altogether. 
For  this  purpose,  1  generally  (oiiple  it  with  suiiic  synonymous 
word,  such  as  ihQugiii  or  notion,  t.o  as  to  exclude  completely  all 
the  theoretical  doctrines  usually  implied  in  it  ;  and  1  cannot  help 
ilatlering  myself  with  the  hope,  that,  in  this  way,  I  may  be  able 
to  contribute  something  towards  the  gradual  extirpation  of  the 
prcjodices,  to  which^  in  its  philosophical  acceptation^  it  has  hi- 
therto given  so  powerful  a  support. 

It  Diay  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  readers,  to  he  able 
to  compare  the  language  of  Descartes  conccrunt^  idcasy  with  that 
of  Mr  Locke.  According  to  the  first  of  these  writers,  **'an  idea 
is  the  thing  thought  upou,  as  far  as  it  is  otjec/ivcij^  in  the  un* 
^<  deretandi ng. ' *  Idea  est  ipsa  res  cQ^itatdy  quuttmus  o /  jcctivd 
hi  mteHeetii*  By  way  of  comment  upon  this,  he  tells  us  after- 
wards, in  reply  to  a  difficulty  started  by  one'  of  Correspond 
dents  **  ubtadvertendum,  me  loqui  dc  idea  qu4  nunqudm  est  ex* 
^  tra  Intellectumi  et  raGone  cujus  esse  olfjectM  eon  aliud  sigulficat, 
"  qu^  esse  In  intelJectu  eo  nuido  quo  objccti  in  illo  esse  solent.'^ 
'^Responsio  ad  Friaui^  Oitfediones  in  Mediiatumes  Cartesii, 

1  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of  observuig  afterwardS| 
tiiaf  Descartes  rejected  entirely  that  pan  of  the  Peripatetic  sys. 
tern  wJiich^acfiooQts  fpc  perception  by  species  or  ideu^  proceeding, 
from  exiermd  thiogSy  and  transmitted  to  the  mind  through  tho 
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duimiel  of  Aft  seDset*  ffisargoiiMtsagainiC  tbatftijrpofimiiweiv 
•o  dm  and  ooaeltislTfty  that  Gimfeniid(By  is  a  small  traadfa  ptb« 
Itohetf  io  1737,  speaks  of  it  as  niiwortbj  of  nfntafioo :  Expio* 
^  sam  dodnm,  de  spedebos  k  lobas  prooedentibiiSy  ot  menliiDipm. 
^si8«  seotatiani  explicai«  at  lelbUan^  Inatilo  eiMnia8.''ftu.J«. 
iroAuaHo  ad  PkUoiopkiamf  p«  98. 

While  Dsscartos,  howa? or,  difsaotsd  on  Mi  point  froai  Iba 
scboolmen,  be  maintalnad^  in  coounon  witb  tbon^  cbat  iriMt  wo 
Immediately  pereeiTe  is  not  tbe  external  object  init  an  idea  or 
image  of  it  in  our  mind. 

Amoag  oar  later  writors,  I  do  not  reeolleet  waj  who  bave  en- 
Ined  into  lo  elaborate  an  explanation  of  tbe  nature  of  ideoi^  con* 
sidered  as  the  ot/jects  of  thonght*  as  tbe  ingenious  author  of  n  worli 
eDtitled,  Th€  Ughi  qf  Nature  Pursued.  The  following  pass^ 
which  be  gires  as  the  substance  of  his  own  creed  on  this  point,  is, 
I  suspect,  a  tolerably  faithful  exposition  of  prejudices  which  %^ 
reniaiii  in  most  minds ;  and  which  are  insensibly  imbibed  in  earl^ 
life,  from  the  hypotbetiGal  phraseology  bequeathed  to  ns  by  tbo 
schoolmen. 

Idea  is  the  same  as  Image,  and  the  term  Imagination  Impttmn 
receptacle  of  images  :  but  image  being  appropriated,  by  com* 
mon  use,  to  yisible  objects,  could  not  well  be  extended  to  othsr 

<^  things  without  confusion  ;  wherefore  learned  men  hare  import* 

«  cd  the  Greek  word  idea,  signifying  image  or  appearance,  to 
which,  being  their  own  peculiar  property,  they  might  affix  as 
large  a  signification  as  they  pleased.  For  the  image  of  a  sonnd, 

<^  or  of  goodness,  would  hare  offended  our  delicacy,  but  the  idea 
of  either  goes  down  glibly  :  therefore,  idea  is  the  same  with  re. 

<^  spcct  to  things  in  general,  as  image  with  respect  to  objects  of 

**  Tision. 

•*  In  order  to  render  the  notion  of  ideas  clearer,  let  us  begin 
with  images.  Whm  a  peacock  spreads  his  tail  in  our  sight, 
we  ha?e  a  full  view  of  the  creature  with  all  his  gaudy  plumage 
before  us  ;  the  bird  remains  at  some  distance,  but  the  light  re- 

<^  fleeted  from  him  paints  an  image  upon  our  eyes,  and  the  optic 
nerfes  transmit  it  to  the  sensory.  This  image,  when  arrifedat 
the  ends  of  the  nerTcs,  becomes  an  idea,  and  gires  us  oor  dii* 

*'  cernmcnt  of  the  animal  ,*  and  after  the  bird  is  gone  ©ut  of  view, 
we  can  lecai  the  idea  of  him  to  perform  the  same  office  as 

*  Mr  Hume  aflerwarJs  t  cl.i^sed  into  the  oM  scholastic  langaafte  on  Ihit 
tabject :  **  Tbe  stiightest  i^ilosopity  tesaclieii  U6,  Uuit  uoUuue  can  ever  be  pre- 

seat  te  tbe  nrind  bet  an  image  or  pciceptioB ;  mk  Ibil  MMMi  ere  ealy 
*tba  Mft  Ihieech  whicb  these  are  tccchred,  withset  being  ever  able  to 
« itoedaee  any  iaiawnyatB  Mtercoane  betweea  the  aiiatf  mi  the  aljiset.* 

How  this  language  is  to  be  reconciled  wi^be  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^p^^ 
attiBwpted  tp  cjiplsifc 
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fove^  ttoa^  In  s  dnlkr  iod  fcinter  atnoer*  So,  irtai 
^  nigktiDgale  wtrbles,  tibe  sonod  iwchcs  our  etn,  and*  pusbg 
tiirongh  the  aadltory^rtes,  eaddblts  sn  idea,  acting  us  wUjl 
^  the  diseemnieDt  of  her  mosie :  and  after  the  has  given  over 
^  mgitig,  the  oune  Idea  maf  recur  to  our  lemembnuioei  or  be 
itttoed  agein  by  us  at  pleasure.  In  like  niannery  our  other 
<^  senses  convey  ideas  of  their  respectiTe  kindS|  which  vscnr 
^<  again  to  our  view  long  after  the  objects  first  exciting  them  have 
5*  been  removed. 

These  ideas  having  entered  the  mind,  intenningley  nnitCi  eo- 
^<  parate^  throw  themsiBlTes  into  rarioas  combinations  and  pos« 
tares,  and  thereby  generate  new  ideas  of  reflection,  strictly  so 
called,  such  as  those  of  comparingi  dividing,  distinguishing)  of 
<^  abstraction,  relation,  with  many  others  :  all  which  remain  with 
us  as  stock  for  our  further  use  oo  future  occasions.** 
— What  those  substances  are  whereof  our  ideas  are  the  mo- 
difications,  whether  parts  of  the  mind  a.9  the  members  are  of 
our  bodif^  or  contained  in  it  like  wafers  in  a  boXy  or  enveloped 
**      it  (ike  Jish  in  water  ;  whether  of  a  spiritual^  corporeal^  or 
middle  nature  between  bothy  1  need  not  now  abcertaia.    All  f 
mean  at  present  to  lay  down  is  this  :  That,  in  every  esercise 
of  the  uiiderstanUiiig,  that  which  discerns  is  numerically  and 
*^  substantially  distinct  from  that  which  is  discerned  ;  and  thatan 
act  of  the  understanding  is  not  so  much  our  own  pru[jer  aot,  as 
the  act  of  something  else  operating  upon  us." — VoU  1.  p.  15, 
€t  sen.  (edit  of  1768  ) 

On  this  and  on  some  other  points  touched  upon  in  these  Es- 
says, I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  an  author,  for  whose  talents, 
learning,  and  taste,  1  entertain  a  high  resfiect.  1  iiave  purposely 
avoided  any  rct  ercnce  to  his  book  through  the  whole  of  this  vo- 
Jume,  as  his  reasonings  did  not  a[)pear  to  myself  to  invaliddte  tiie 
conclusions  which  1  was  chieiiy  anxious  to  esubh^h.  Sec  Aca- 
demical Questions  by  the  Right  liouourabie  Sir  William  Drum- 
mood  (London^  1805)  :  particularly  Chapter  X.,  which  coutaios 
his  defence  of  the  Ideal  Theory,  it  is  directed  chiefly  against 
aome  arguments  and  ^pressione  of  Dr  Keid ;  and  miisl  he  ee* 
knowlcdged,  even  by  those  who  dissent  the  most  widely  from  itt 
doctrmesi  to  be  written  with  eqval  ability  and  candour. 

Note<D.)|i.  109. 
Those  things  which  are  inferior  and  secondary,  are  by  no 
means  the  principles  or  causes  of  the  more  enoetlent ;  MoAf 
though  we  admit  the  common  interpretations^  and  allow  sense 
to  bsis  principle  of  science,  we  must,  howerer,  call  It  a  prln- 
ci[)1e,  ^not  as  if  it  was  the  efficient  cause,  but  as  it  rouses  our 
soul  to,  the  recollection  of  general  ideu.  Aceoiding  to  the 
same  way  of  thinking,  Is  it  sahl  in  the  Tiflsaeus,  that  through 
the  s^ht  and  hearing  wo  acqqlRi  to  oundTes  philosophy^  be> 
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cause  wc  (ass  from  objects  of  sense  to  Reminiscence  or  RecoU 
cc  lection*"  For,  in  as  much  as  the  soul,  by  conuining 

the  principles  of  ali  beings,  is  a  sort  of  omniform  rcprescnta- 
tion  or  exemplar  :  when  it  is  roused  oy  objects  of  sense,  it  rc~ 
coI1cct^  lhasc  pcinciples  which  it  Qoataias  within,  and  hria^ 
"  them  forth." 

The  foregoing  j)as sages  {which  I  give  in  the  version  of  Mr 
Harris)  are  taken  from  a  manusciipt  commentary  of  the  l^Utonic 
Olympiodorus  upon  ttMi  Fhaedo  of  Plato. — See  Harris's  Worksi 
Vol.  I.  p.  426. 

The  fr»]lowiug  lines  arc  from  Bocthius,  who,  after  ha? iiig  enu- 
merated many  acis  of  the  Mind  or  latellect,  wholly  diitiuct  ff ow 
Seosatioai  aod  mdcpencient  of  it,  thus  concludes : 

llxc  est  ctiicieus  magis 

Loiig£  CiiutMM  polcntior. 
<•  QiHun  qn»  materia  mood 
**  Inipressa«  patittir  nohts. 
•*  Piii-eetlil  tanini  excitann, 
"  Ac  vires  aoimi  luovutt* 
M  Vivo  in  curpore  panio. 
**  Cnm  vel  lux  ociifot  ferit, 
**  Vfcl  vox  aarihns  insirepit; 
**  Turn  MENTIS  VIGOR  excUu 

QUAt  I  HTUS  SPfiClBS  TEMET| 

Ad  motnt  tlmileit  vocaai^ 
.*  **  Notn  applicat  extent, 

"  InTR»»PSL>!QUK  RECUNDITlf 

*•  Form  IS  ratscct  imagines."      De  Consoi.  Pinl  \.  v. 

To  these  (jtiotatioDS  1  shall  only  add  a  short  extract  from  Dc 
Price. 

According  to  Cudworih,  abstract  ideas  arc  implied  m  the 
"  cognoscitive  poioer  of  the  mind  ;  xvhich  contains  in  il^clf  •  rrlvdl- 
(as  the Juture  plant  or  tree  is  contained  in  the  sea! )     >:n  d 
**  notions  or  exemplars  of  all  thin:;.^,  which  arc  exerted  h:j  it.  or  uu- 
**Jbid  and  discover  themselves  as  oecasiotis  invite,  and  proper  cir^ 
cumstanccs  occur.    This,  no  douot,  many  will  very  lree:y  con- 
den>n,  as  %vhint<iiciil  and  extravagaiH.     1  have,  I  t)vvn,  a  ilifier- 
"  ent  opinion  of  it  ;  but  yet  1  shmild  not  cure  to  be  obliged  to 
•*  defend  it."— -Pntc  tf  Rnitw,  ice.  (^LoodoDi  1769,)  p.  tSV. 

Note  (I':.)  p.  111. 

The  word  sentiment,  ai;reeably  to  the  use  made  of  it  by  our  best 
Knglish  writers,  exprcs^s,  in  my  opiuiuu,  very  happily,  those 
complex  determinations  of  the  mind,  which  result  from  the  co- 
operation of  our  rational  |-o\vers  and  of  our  moi  li  feeling*'. —  \Nc 
do  not  .sjjeak  of  a  man's  sentiments  concerning  a  uiecuanira!  con- 
trivance, or  a  physical  hyjyothe-is,  or  concerning  ;iny  s|#cijlauvc 
question  whatever,  by  uhicii  the  feelings  are  not  iuble  to  be 
roused,  or  the  heart  allected. 

This  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  sentiment  corresponds^ 

11 
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I  think,  MMlly  with  the  ««  nMa  of  it  by  Mr  Sitiitb,  in  Ifatf  title 

of  his  Theory.    It  agrees  also  nearly  with  th  '  following  explaoa* 
tion  of  its  import,  in  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  :  What 
ieeddfcssed  solely  to  the  moral  powers  of  the  ttiod,  is  not  so 
<^  properly  denoouiialed  the  patkeik,  es  the  aeniimeiiMt  The 
term,  I  owo,  is  itther  modern,  hot  is  nevertheless  cooteiiea^ 
as  it  fills  a  Tacaat  room,  and  does  not,  like  mo»t  of  our  new* 
fangled  words,  justle  out  older  and  worthier  occupantji,  to  tlie 
nn  small  detriment  of  the  language.    It  occupies,  %o  to  speak, 
the  middle  place  between  the  pathetic  and  that  which  is  ad* 
*^  dressed  to  the  imat^kiation,  and  partakes  of  both, adding  to  the 
**  warmth  of  the  former  the  grace  and  attractions  of  the  latter.*' 
Would  not  Campbell  have  stated  tliis  philological  fact  scill 
more  accurately,  if  he  had  substituted  the  word  under siantlinsr 
instead  of  imagination^  in  the  last  sentence  P^making  »uch  aU 
terdtions  on  the  subsequent  ciause,  as  this  change  would  have 
rendered  necessary. —  In  proposing  the  tonuwing,  1  wish  only  to 
convey  my  idea  more  ck^riy  : — and  partakes  of  both,  adding 
to  the  interest  of  the  foriner  the  sober  and  deliberate  conric- 
*•  tion  of  the  latter." 

Dr  Beattie  has  baid,      that  llu-  inie  and  the  old  English  sense 
of  the  word  sentiment  is  a  formed  opinion,  notion,  or  prin* 
ciple;***  and  he  is  certainly  supported  in  this  remark  by  the 
explanation  of  that  word  in  Johnson's  Dictionary*  it  is  remark-, 
able,  howeter^  that  the  very  first  authority  qaolei  hy  Jubmoa  ' 
la  itffongly  in  faYour  of  what  1  hate  ifated  coaceraiiig  the  ikade 
of  4iimiico  betwoea  the  word*  9§nimfefU  and  opiaiim*  The 
raaiidarilion  a#  the  reason^  why  they  aie  aabeied  lo  so  mamf 
other  ideaey  terting  to  give  us  doe  smiUmenis  of  the  wkdom  and 
gomlmtB  of  the  aoTeieiga  Disposer  of  ali  things,  may  not  be 
ansitilahla  to  the  nam  end  of  these  Inquiries.*'— LecAia* 
One  thing  at  leaat  mast  be  granted,  Ihet,  if  this  tenn  be  consU 
^tmd  as  enctly  syaooymous  with  o^'jubn  orprincipky  it  is  alto* 
0Stlnt  snperinons  in  onr  binguafte;  whei«as«  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  whkh  I  am  Inclined  to  employ  it,  it  form!»  a  rent  and 
vost  couffnisnt  nccession  to  our  philoiiOi>hical  Tocabnbiry* 

if  these  rsHMrks  be  just,  Dr  Keid  has  made  use  ot  the  word 
eonMWhat  improperly  (at  least  according  to  preient  usage),  whe» 
he  speaks,  in  his  Assays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  ol  the  ssnl^ 
mentt  of  Mr  Locke  concerning  perception  ;  and  uf  the  sentiments 
ot  Ainaold,  of  ik:rkek;y,  and  of  Hume,  concerning  idea».«.lia 
8«ems,  iunMelf,  to  hnve  iicen  sensible  of  this  ;  for  in  his  bssays  on 
the  Active  Powers,  published  three  years  after  the  former,  he  ob- 
serves, that  ientiment  was  wout  to  Hignify  o^jnion  or  judg* 
^  meni  of  any  kind;  but,  of  lale,  is  approprUted  to  s^piii/  an 

a 

*  fiissy  OB  Truth,  Fart  ii.  c»  i*  secU  U 
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opinion  or  jiulgment,  that  strikes,  and  produces  soneigieetble 
or  uiicasy  emotion."    (P.  479,  4to  edit.) 
Mr  Uuroe,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  employs  (after  the 
example  of  the  French  metaphysicians)  sentiment  as  syoonymous 
with/eeling;  an  use  of  Uie  word  quite  unprecedented  in  our  ton&^ue. 

In  ascertaining  the  propriety  of  our  veniaciilar  expressions,  it 
is  a  rule  with  me  neTer  to  appeal  from  the  practice  of  our  own 
standard  authors  to  ctymologira!  connidi  rations,  or  to  the  use 
which  is  made,  in  other  languages,  either  am  lent  or  modern,  of 
the  corrcs])ondinir  derivatives  from  the  i»ame  root.     In  the  j>re- 
sent  instance,  according'^ .  T  p;iy  no  regard  to  the  definition?;  £riven 
of  the  vvot6  sentirncjtt  in  1^  reiich  dictionaries;  althonsjh  1  readi- 
ly acknowledge,  that  it  was  from  tiiat  country  we  orsgiually  bor- 
rowed it :  And  I  am  much  fortified  in  my  doubts  w  ith  respect  to 
the  competency  of  foreign  tri!)unals  to  decide  any  such  questionS| 
by  the  variety  of  senses  attached  to  ilm  very  word,  in  the  difier- 
ent  lan^'uages  of  modern  Kuroi>e.  On  this  point  I  willingly  bor- 
row a  few  rem  uks  (lom  a  very  ingenious  and  judicious  critic, 
Lc  moi  sciiltmcut^  ueriv6  du  primitif  hski'in  sentirty  a  passe 
dans  les  laMi^ius  niodernes,  mais  avec  des  nuances  d'acct^j  tion 
parJicultereb  a  chacune  d'elles.    En  Italien,  Atw/i/iienfo  exprimc 
deux  idees  dilferentes  ;  I.  1  (.pinion  qu'un  a  sur  un  ohjet,  ou 
sur  une  question  ;  '1  hi  faculte  de  sentir.   Kn  Anglois,  sentiment 
n*a  que  le  premier  de  ccs  deux  sens,   iai  l^pagnol,  sentimicnto 
si«[iuJie  soujjrance,  acccplion  i^ue  Ic  root  primitif  a  queiquefois 
en  Latin. 

"  En  Eran9oib,  sentiment  a  les  deux  acceptions  de  fIfnIieQ, 
mais  avec  cette  dillcrence,  que  dans  la  dernidre  il  •  bCMMOnp 

**  dV\teiii>ioii.  Non  seulement  il  designe  g6n6«taieent  eii'ifnai* 
gois  touted  les  atlections  de  rSme,  maisilexptime  pins  parfl- 
culieremeut  la  passion  de  I'amour.   £n  Tolei  un  example;  som 

**  siBNTiMENT  est  St  profond  que  rUn  au  memdene  peut  tm  dMnkt 
des  objets  qui  servent  a  le  nourrtr.  Si  Pon  tiadait  cette  phrase 
dans  loute  autre  langue,  en  cooservant  le  motBemtmetsif  on  Irim 
iin  GaUicisme.  On  en  fera  ^galement  nn,  en  employant  ee  met 

"  dans  la  traduction  des  phrases  suivantes :  e^esi  un  Asmme  4  sm- 
TiMENT ;  voil^  du  S€NT1MBNT ;  U y  u  dn  BBimsiBirr  dmucetie 

"  piece Ue^  tout  dme,  taut  ssMTmeiiT ;— perce  qn*il  /  est  pris 
dans  nne  adception  vague,  pour  tottt  ce  qui  tient  H  la  ihailt§  ila 
sentir.  AussI  Sterne  en  a-t-ii  fait  un  en  dontentisoa  TO^afs 

<*  le  title  de  seniimenial;  mot  quo  les  Fnn9oiB  a*ont  pee  manqefe 
de  r^clamer,  et  de  fairi  passer  dans  leur  langue^  puree  qu'il  at 

<^  purfaltement  analogue  k  llacoepfion  quHls  ont  donn^^  au  mot 

^<  temiimeni*'*'^Disseriatian  sur  les  GaUicimesy  par  M.  Suard. 

It  does  not  l^ipear  to  me  that  Sterne  can  be  justly  charged  with 
%  GtdUcimf  in  the  title  which  he  has  given  to  his  book  ;  the  ad. 

jectiTe  eentimentidf  although  UtOe  used  befote  his  time,  beinfi 
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strictly  conformable  in  its  meaning  to  the  true  English  import  of. 
the  substantive  on  which  it  is  formed.  On  (he  contrary,  I  think, 
thaty  ID  adopting  the  adjective  seiUimentaly  a.s  well  the  phrase 
'  Homme  d  sentiment^  the  French  have  iniHatLil  tiie  Kiigli&h  idiom.. 
Id  applying,  iudeed,  the  word  sentiment  to  thu  passion  of  lovcy 
they  must  be  ul lowed  to  have  led  the  way:  Nor  do  f  know  that 
their  example  has  been  yet  fullo.\t'il  by  any  good  writer  in  this 
country.-— M.  Suard  was  probably  mi:»led|  iu  this  criticism  ou 
Sterne,  by  Juhiibun's  Dictionary. 

Tbcy  who  are  aware  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  word,  which 
has  been  lateiy  made  by  our  moral  writers,  will  not  blame  me  for 
the  length  of  this  oott;  more  etpecially,  wbeo  they  consider  what 
a  source  of  misappcebension  it  has  bom  between  English  aod 
French  philosophen»  How  oddly  does  the  foUowiog  sentence 
sound  in  oar  ears  I  ^'  La  nonteans  pbilosophes  fentent  que  hi 
*^  contonr  loit  on  sentiment  de  i'ame.^ 

Note(F.)  p.  lit. 
Tht  principal  stnpi  of  Berkeley's  reasoning,  In  support  of  his 

talmme  of  idsaUtmy  are  expressed  in  the  following  proposition^ 

wiiieb  are  staled,  nearly  in  his  own  words : 

Wo  are  perdpient  of  nothing  but  our  own  perceptions  and 

^  idflBB."—- It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the 

"  objects  of  ,bnmaa  knowledge,  that  they  are  either  ideas  actual!/ 
faaprinted  on  thoMUec;  or  else  such  as  are  perccired  by  at* 

*^  tending  to  the  passions  and  opciations  of  the  mind  ;  or  lastly^ 
ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and  imagination,  cither  com^ 
pounding,  dividing,  or  barely  TOpresenting  those  originally  per« 

<^  ceiv^  in  the  foresaid  ways/^  ■         I^ht  and  colourSi  heat 

<^  and  cold,  extension  and  figure  ;  in  a  word,  the  things  we  sen 

"  and  feel,  what  are  they  but  so  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas, 
or  impressions  on  the  sense  ;  and  is  it  possible  to  separate,  even 
in  thoui^ht,  any  of  these  from  perception  ?  For  my  own  part, 
1  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from  itself.-  '■      As  for  our 

*'  senses,  by  them  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  scnsa- 
tions,  ideas,  or  those  things  that  are  immediately  perceived  by 

*'  sense,  call  them  what  you  will :  But  they  do  not  iriforiu  us, 
that  things  exist  without  a  niind,  or  un perceived— like  to  those 

**  which  are  perceived.— ——As  there  can  be  uo  notion  or  thought 
but  in  a  thinking  being,  so  there  can  be  uo  sensation,  but  in  a 
sentient  being  :  U  is  the  act  or  feeling  of  a  sentient  ih-mn  ;  its 

<^  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt.    Nothing  can  resemble  a 
sensation,  bnt  a  similar  sensation  in  the  same,  or  in  some  other 
miud.    To  think  that  any  quality  in  a  thing  inanimate  can  re- 
semble  a  sensation  is  absurd,  and  a  contradiciiou  ia  terms." 
This  argument  of  Berkeley  is  Tery  clearly  and  concisely  put  bj^ 

Raid.      If  we  haTS  any  knowledge  of  a  luatcnal  world,  it  must 
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be  by  the  senses :  but  by  the  senses  xce  have  no  knowledge  but  «tf 
our  sensations  only ;  and  our  seosations,  whrcb  are  attributes  of 
Mind  J  can  hare  no  lesembfauMs  to  aajr  qoaiiliet  of  m  lhui§  tku 
is  inanimate." 

It  is  obserrcd  by  Dr  Reidy  that  the  only  propusitioa  in  (his  de- 
monstration, which  admite  of  dotibt,  is^  that  by  our  senses  we 
ha?c  the  knowledge  of  our  sensations  only,  and  of  nothing  else. 
Grant  this,  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible. — For  my  own 
part,'*  he  adds,  *'  I  once  belie?ed  this  doctrine  of  ideas  ^u  lirni- 
fy,  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  in  consequence 
**  of  it ;  till  finding  some  consequences  to  follow  from  ic,  wbich 
**  gave  roe  more  uneasiness  than  the  want  of  a  materia)  world,  it 
*•  came  i«to  my  mind,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put  the 
question,  what  eyidencc  liave  I  fur  tins  doctrine,  that  ail  tlie 
*•  objects  of  tiiy  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  ow  n  mind  ?  t  £om 
^*  that  tune  to  the  present,  I  hate  been  candidly  and  impartialiy, 
as  1  think,  seeking  for  the  evidence  of  this  principki  but  cau 
find  none,  eicepting  the  authority  of  philosophers."* 
Wa  fffe  toMy  in  the  1Mb  of  Dt  BerlMley,  tbat,  alter  the  pabli- 
cfttkm  of  Hb  book,  bo  M  m  tailMrrltw  wM  DrChiHLo ;  m  tbo 
coonoof  wbieb,  Clarke  ^kconrnd  o  OMiiiiMt  mmWHrngpam  to 
mkt  loto  the  disevMloB  oboot  tbe  misliDOiof  itter^  ood  wm 
BCCiifQd  by  Berkelejr  of  o  mmt  of  OMWtoi  nTbe  itoiy  bfeooMjr 
appemoee  of  troth ;  lot  •§  Gterbe^  ki  Won  irttb  hiooBtigo* 
Hist,  regarded     ideal  Hiwy  as  kieon IroMrtfMcb  it  wm  pmittlfy 
Iropowibtifor  him,  with  dl  bi»  mubmm^  m  dmek  thoAov  to 
wUdk  ileibnltfyf^  pMrfox  owed  iti  piMNibllliy* 

Noie(G.)p«  117. 
'  lo  order  to  d—oflttmtp  tbo  ■opegoaoob  oC  thoiiBetlhoaojrlb 
Dk*  Reld  obeerres,  lfaat|  ie  Ite  AiodMiMa  Meoppdi%  it 
eonftmnde Mr  lemaltoJif  md  pefcepiums  toga^Mri *  oeortooik. 
kig  oltbgether  the  teoMbMU  by  which  the  pibi—y  qoaUtiee  of 
iratter  arentade  known  to  U9.  BeviLeiej  flaysf^ile^  6v  ihe  ienset 
toe  hne no  kmmMge  kd  ^$urm$aiipnt  oojy  »ood  JLoelM^tbai 

*  Sensaticn  properly  pxpresses  ifutt  change  in  the  state  «f  the  numd^  Mhith  m 
pfOdiire(t  by  an  iinprc6SK«ii  upon  au  organ  of  .'>cik>e  (of  which  chan^  rre  ran 
conceive  tite  muid  to  be  cou^cious,  without  any  kuowledge  of  e\l€ru^  ob- 
jr  cts) :  Perctjfikm,  on  6i«  other  hand,  etpteatM  m  kmttmlgt  «r 'M  lifiaMi 
-ItoiM  obtain,  b>  iT^rans  Of  ottr  ummam,  t»ncrmiwK  the  <|MtMM  of  wut- 
r<  I  ;  and,  cot»i*qyt^iitty,  iiKvoUet,  in  ewry  instance*  the  noti«K  of  cslcnM/zlv 
or  outnes«,  vflucii  it  i»  uece«9ury  to  exchitie,  m  niiicli  po»&ible»  from  lL»c 
thought^  in  order  to  siixi;  the  precise  impoit  uftlic  wor^MJUoiioiL^— See  Ou^* 
UnetsfMsral  PAOoMpAy,  $  14  (Erlhibiiii^i,  1808.) 

For  a  fuller  ittnstifftion  of  this  dbtinction,  1  nmstre^rfo  Dr  RomI.  A 
eh  ar  conception  ol  it  tas  he  twt  kimself  it^marked)  i«  tli«  hey  Ui      that  be 
has  wiitlen  m  oppofitiou  to  ttue  Beriickidu  sy»tetii.   Hri€»tle^,  tluoi^^  the 
.  whole  of  bia  strictuca  o«  Rc;id|  studiously  employs  the  two  worda  as  ^yaaqx* 
aMNii  tenftit 
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Aiffi/Wff  pudUim  of  brn^y  «»BMBJuuieii  of  our  sema^ 
Hmlh  tkmjgk  the  secmdm^  am  ngi*  Now,  upoo  tiut  ptlat  «• 

sp^  fenture  to  appeal  to  erer j  rnan't  coasciouaiiett.  C^an  mf 
person  doubt,  that  be  has  clear  notions  of  exienti<mwnd  of  Jigure^ 
wUch  form  the  subjects  of  the  proudest  and  most  beautiful  tjf« 
ism  of  demonstrated  triUltf  jel  brought  to  light  by  human  rea«. 
SOD  ?  Indeed,  what  notions  can  be  meotionod,  more  definite  and 
satisfactory,  than  those  which  we  possess,  of  these  two  qualities  ? 
And  what  resemblance  can  either  bear  to  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  state  of  a  sentient  being;  ?  That  wc  have  notions  of 
external  qualities  which  have  no  resemblance  to  our  senstitions, 
or  to  any  thing  of  whic  ii  the  inimf  is  conscious^  is  therefore  a  Jact 
of  which  every  mau's  experience  atibrds  the  completest  evidence  ; 
and  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  oppose  a  bingic  objection,  but 
its  incomimtibility  with  the  common  piiiiosopiucal  ibeomes  cob* 
^Srning  the  origin  of  our  knowledge. 

Tile  idea  of  Kxtensioa  (without  liaving  recourse  to  any  other) 
famishes,  of  itself,  an  expei  imtntum  cruets  for  the  determination 
of  this  question.  The  argument  which  itaffords  a;:ainst  the  truth 
of  the  ideal  theory  is  very  forcibly  stated  by  Dr  llcid,  in  a  pas* 
sage,  the  greater  part  of  which  1  intended  to  have  transcribed 
liere,  in  order  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  niy  readers  with  resj)ect 
to  the  work  irr  which  it  is  detailed  at  length.  As  i  am  prevent- 
ed, however,  from  doing  so  by  want  of  room,  1  must  ntjuL^t  such 
of  them  as  ,have  any  relish  for  these  speculations,  to  htudy  with 
care  the  5th  and  6th  sections  of  tiie  5th  ctmpicr  of  his  inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind  ;  also  the  {>aragraph  in  the  7lii  secuun  of 
the  same  chapter,  beginning  uith  the  words,  ''This  I  would 

thmfore  humbly  propose,  as  an  experimentum  crucit^^*  Sec, 
Tbof  wtt  oot  to  be  coraprabended  fully  witlioat  a  consideimble 
Otfsit  of  prnkmi  wissUun ;  bvttiiejare  witbia  tboMch  ofaa^ 
fmmm  of  plain  «aiinlMMliog,  wiui  sviil  sabait  tolliit  tMolrie ; 
Md  tbey  JsMi  to  wry  fasfomnt  otMSQMMSs  lo  tkm  fpkilm&fkf 
of  tile  littMa  nind* 

AUsr  Urn  long  inmnmX  which  his  sim     tot  p«bli» 

«tioB  of  this  book,  I  shouM  despair  of  lotiving  Mjr  degreo  of 
mMna  to  tho  snbjecti  If  1  did  oot  ioooIImI  tho  oppusitiin  and 
the  ocglept  wUeh  all  those  troths  hate  h«d,  in  the  fifst  laslwice, 
imeiMoiMitery  whieh  ase  aoir  repnisd  as  the^ieat  plUici  of  mo- 
dam  phihainphy^  «aeanldaas|  atthasMaa  tiiaai  to  biing  ia- 
to  kaiiadiils  coatiast  the  stateasat  which  was  gi?ea  by  this  aa* 
thoTi  dlty  years  ago^  of  the  iaeoaipatibility  of  oar  ideis  of  ooM- 
istMi,^%ifrf,  and  asMofi^  with  the  focei?«I  systoais  caaoeralag 
the  souraes  of  oar  JuMaiid|^;  aad  the  iadistaiet  poiatiags  to- 
wards the  mmt  condosion,  whieh  ham  shiae  appcsrcd  in  the  wfit« 
lags  of  Kant  and  others.  The  ooise  whiah  thhl  doctrine  has  made, 
ia  aoasc^aeooe  ot  the  aiysteHoai  fall  aiMsr  Whieh  they  hate  dis- 
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guised  it,  when  compared  with  the  public  inatteation  to  tttt  nmm 
pie  and  luminous  reasonings  of  Rcid^  affords  one  of  the  most  r&> 
narkable  instances  1  know,  of  that  wcalL  admiratton,  which  the 
half.leamed  are  always  ready  to  bestow  on  whatever  thejr  fiod 
themscWes  unable  to  conpveheod.  But  on  these  and  some  col- 
lateral topics,  1  shall  bare  an  opportunity  of  eiplaiaing  mjaelf 
more  fully  in  a  subsequent  note* 


To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  tracing  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  it  may  not  be  unacceptablr  to  know,  that 
although  Heiti  was  indisputably  the  first  who  saw  clearly  the  im- 
portant consequences  inyoWctl  in  the  downfal  of  the  ideal  thoorv, 
yet  various  hints  towards  its  refutation  may  be  collected  from 
earlier  writers.  So  far  from  considering  this  anticipation  as  har- 
ing  any  tendency  to  lower  his  merits,  I  wish  to  point  it  out  to  my 
readers,  as  a  proof  of  the  sagacity  with  w  iiich  he  perccired  the 
various  and  extensive  applications  to  be  made  of  a  conclusion, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessors,  was  al together  sterile  and 
useless.  My  own  conviction,  at  the  same  time,  is,  that  the  pas. 
sages  1  am  now  to  quote,  wore  cither  unknown  to  Dr  Raid,  or 
had  altogether  escaped  his  recollection,  when  he  wrote  his  Inqui* 
ly.  They  exhibit,  in  fact,  nothing  more  tea  ttomeaCary  giimp- 
•ei  of  the  truth,  afforded  by  soma  euval  light  whkh  Immediately 
disappeared,  leaving  the  traveller  to  waadar  in  the  Mie  darkness 
as  before. 

The  MIowing  sentenco  In  Dr  Hntehesoo't  Tienthn  om  the 
eioos,  conildering  the  period  at  which  theaathor  wfole^  aaieela 
the  highest  hoDonr  on  Ids  metaphysical  acntenem:  ^  Ealaniiony 

figure,  motion,  and  vest,  seem  to  be  more  property  Htaeeo> 

company ing  the  eensatioDS  of  sight  and  tooch,  then  tiw  afjiio. 
^  HbM  of  either  of  tho«  senses^^Wlt  tes  not  appsar,  ftom  an/ 
lefeienee  which  he  afterwards  makee  to  tble  distlnetlon^  thathn 
was  at  all  aware  of  its  valnOi 

The  learned  and  judtcions  Croasety  who  wrote  a  httla  ^ilnv  to 
Hvlehesoni  expresses  himself  nearly  to  themme  imrpeee;  and 
even  dwells  on  the  distinction  at  some  lengtiu  In  the  foUowk^ 
passage,  I  have  taken  no  other  liberty  with  the  original,  but  that 
of  suppressing  some  superfluous  words  and  clauses,  with  which  Uie 
author  has  loaded  his  statement,  and  obscured  his  nmuiiag.  The 
clauses,  however,  whieh  I  emit,  and  stili  more  tiie  preceding  con- 
text, will  satisfy  any  person  who  may  tike  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine them,  tliat  although  he  seems  to  have  had  Reid's  fundamental 
principle  fairly  within  hie  rsMh,  he  mw  it  too  indistlnctiy  to  be 
able  to  trace  its  consequences,  or  even  to  eooKHf  ke  bnpoft  verf 
clearly  to  the  minds  of  others. 

yy h^  we  would  lepseient  lo  omelvee  ioinettans  wftkmt 
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^<  and  wludi  soMnblM  a  tematUm,  it  Is  c?a4ent  that  we  pnnm 
a  mere  chimera.  A  se<isatiott  c*D  represent  uothiiig  but  a  sen- 
sation^:  And  sensation,  being  a  spec i  -s  uf  thought,  can  repre* 
sent  nothing  which  belongs  to  a  subject  incapable  of  thinking. 
It  is  not  40  witb  the  objects  of  our  }  erceptiuns.  When  1  think 
of  a  tree  or  of  a  triangle,  1  know  the  objects,  to  which  I  give 
these  names,  to  b;-  clilftTcnt  fium  my  ihoimhts,  and  tu  have  no 
resonibi.<ncc  t  >  thosa.'^'Ihe Jaci  is  wonderful^  bul  U  not  the 
less  incotUesttble.** 

In  Baxter's  Treatise  on  the  Immateriality  of  ilie  Soul,  the  same 
obsertatioti  is  not  only  repeated,  bui  ii  employed  expressly  for 
the  refutation  of  the  iierkcleiaii  sysicm.  It  is,  iiowe\er,  worthy 
of  remark,  tliut  this  ingenious  writer  has  pushed  Ins  conciubiou 
farther  than  he  was  warranted  to  do  by  iiis  premvi>ej}}  au4^  iudecd^ 
farther  than  his  own  argument  required. 

*'  If  our  ideas  have  no  parts,  and  yet  if  w  e  perceive  parts,  it  is 
plain  we  perceive  someikin^  mure  than  our  oicn  ytrecplion^, 
Jiut  both  tliefee  are  certain  :  we  are  conscious  lliat  we  perceive 
parts,  when  we  look  upon  a  house,  a  tree,  a  river,  the  dial, 
plate  of  a  clock  or  watch.  This  u  a  short  aud  easjf  way  of 
being  certain  that  something  exists  wUlMuliheminiU*'^{y .  11» 
p.  313.) 

Uis^vi4ent»  that  ik»  ftei  hm  staled  furnislies  no  poiitivB 
proof  ol  tho  ezktmce  of  oxternai  objects.  It  ool  v  destroys  the 
fom  of  BerMiy's  feasonings  agmnti  ihe  .fMmiUti/  of  their 
existence,  by  its  obvious  IncomiAtibilitj  with  the  fumtamenfal 
principle  00  wJiieh  all  these  reasonings  proceed.«-The  infenDce^ 
therefofOi  vhich  ^xter  migki  to  have  drawn  was  .this  ;  that  by 
our  inMatiops  wo  ifo  receire  notions  of  quabties  .which  bear  no 
WMMBsblanee  to  these  Mncatious  ;  and,  consequently^  that  fierke- 
lejr'a  insonings  mw  good  for  nothiogy  befaig  founded  on  a  false 
hypothesis.  This  is  pvedsely  Eeid's  argoment;  and  it  is  sosse* 
what  cmiooa  that  Baxter,  after  having  got  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises,  was  not  aware  of  the  important  consequences  to  which 
they  lead. 

Of  all  the  writers,  however,  who  touched  npon  this  subject^ 
prior  to  the  publication  of  licid's  Inquiry^  none  seems  to  have 
had  a  clearer  petoeptiott  of  the  truth,  or  to  have  expressed  it 
witb  gieater  precisioa,  than  iJ'Alembert.      It  is  doubtless,''  he 
observes  in  one  passage,     by  the  sense  of  touch  we  are  enabled 
"  to  distinguish  our  own  bodies  from  surrounding  objects;  but 
hozo  does  it  convey  to  ns  the  notion  of  tliat  cu/itinuily  of  parts 
in  whicJi  consists  properly  the  notion  of  extension/    Here  is  a 
problem  on  which,  it  appears  to  me,  that  piiiiosophy  is  able  to 
*'  throw  a  very  im|>erfect  light.— —In  a  word,  the  sensation  by 
^'  means  of  which  we  arrive  at  tho  knowledge  of  extension  is,  in 
^^iU  aatttf^  as  incQmprebeasiUk      eateniion  itself.''— 


mens  de  la  Philosopliie,  Article  Metaphyiique.)  Od  a  different 
occ  sion,  the  jame  writer  has  remarked,  that,     a«  no  leUtioa 

whatever  can  be  dibCoTered  between  a  sensation  in  the  mind, 
**  and  the  object  by  which  it  is  occasiuncd,  or  at  Uaast  to  wiiich 

we  refer  it,  there  does  not  beein  to  be  a  possibility  of  tracing, 
**  by  dint  of  reasoning,  any  practicable  passage  trom  the  one 

to  the  other.'*  And  hence  he  it  led  to  a>cnbc  our  l)eiief  of 
the  existence  of  things  external  to  "  a  sptcics  of  imtinci;'' — 

a  principle,''  he  adds,     more  surr  in  its  operuitfo  tiuui  feuion 

itJ^elf."— /)/>c.  Prilim,  de  i'Enct/ciop. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  fact  which  D'AlembtTt  ii^is  thus  not 
only  admitted,  but  pointed  out  to  his  readers  as  lavolving  a  mys. 
fery  nut  to  be  ei^plaintd,  it  is  astoni^hing  to  find  him  expressing, 
again  and  again,  in  dittercnt  juiits  of  his  works,  his  complete  ac- 
quii  scencc  in  Locke's  doctrine,  thai  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
Our  sensations;  and  that  it  is  impossible  tor  ua  lo  think  ol  aujr 
thing  \%hifb  ha^  no  n'semblancc  to  something  previously  koowa 
to  us  by  our  own  consciousness.  The  reuiarkt,  accordingly, 
just  qiiott'ii  from  him,  are  uuwheie  iurned  to  aujr  acci>iuil  io  bu 
fiubscquetii  reasonings. 

All  t  lese  passages  retlect  light  on  Reid's  pbilotopbj^  amAwim 
ford  evidence,  that  the  ditiiculty  ou  whidr  lie. haft  kkl  gMit 
stress,  with  n^spect  to  the  transitiuo  maA»  by  the  mtM  imm  kt 
flensations  to  a  kn.«w  ledge  of  the  pitonry  qualiliee  of  setter,  is 
by  no  meaufc  (as  Frkstiey  and  Mioie  etheni  heieaMflvl)  dm  eiU 
spring  of  his  «Mie  iniagiuetuMi.  They  prove,  at  Ifci  mm  tee^ 
that  aont  of  the  Mttheie  f mm  vhoa  i  heto  hemwed  theei,  vitfc 
thesmgleeaceptumof  He&ter,  ha«e  Mailed  thcoMBlfee  of  this  dif- 
ficulty t^dflttroy  the  fimedati— i  of  lief h^dey'i  trhaaii  el  I4eti> 
iMD ;  aed  that  liaMr  hieiiell  waa  aa  eaappamd  aa  thoothaea  ef 
the  eiteMife  apphoetieoa  ot  wiueh  it  ia  tMeptihlo  to  nuUm 
other  ^eeatiooa  ooMected  with  the  phttoaophy  of  the  hawMi 
fliied.  'Iht  mMtmd  iimmm  proiMsaff,  KaMMd  Maoi^  aaaw 
at  laat  to  hate  got  e  glioipae  of  thit,  notwithataodieg  the  aehe 
lastic  fog  through  which  he  delighta  to  view  every  object  le 
which  he  tuma  his  atleiitioB*  At  his  wvitings,  how«mr»  wet  of  a 
much  kter  date  than  those  of  Ur  Reid^  they  do  not  ptoperiy  <ill 
under  our  cunsidefatkm  in  this  nolo ;  aed,  at  any  late^  1  VBit  sot 
now  add  to  lu  kogth,  by  entering  npoa  a  lopie  of  SMShestaBt 
and  diilettlty* 

•  *■ 

Note  (II.)  p.  117. 
The  foUowhig  strictures  on  Reid's  reasonings  a(^ast  the  adaai 
theory  occur  in  a  work  published  by  Dr  i'nsstley  in  1774 : 

liefore  our  author  had  rested  80  much  upon  this  aiguroent, 
it  behoved  him,  1  think,  to  have  examined  the  strength  of  it 
<U  littte  mors  canfnllf  than  he  seane  to  have  denef  lot  beap» 
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pens  to  ve  to  hate  t ufoMl  hiBself  to  be  mliltd  «l  tbe  tery 
<^  fonmlmtioB  of  it,  meveiy  by  pbiloMfibers  happanuig  to  ciU 
ideas  the  mmges  of  exiernal  things  %  at  if  this  txms  not  knonm 
to  be  a Jigurative  expression,  denoting,  nut  thiU  the  actiul  shapes 
of  thingti  ivere  detineaa-d  in  the  braio,  or  upon  the  mind,  bat 
only  that  impresbions  of  bome  kind  or  other  were  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  their  correspond* 
ing  nerves,  and  that  between  tiiebe  impn  ssions  and  ttie  sensa. 
tions  existing  in  the  mind,  there  is  a  roai  and  oeofisiary,  tbougli 
at  present  an  unknown  cunnectiou." 

To  those  who  have  peruseii  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Berke* 
ley  and  of  Hume,  the  foreguin^  passage  cannot  fail  to  appear 
much  too  iadicroiis  to  deserve  a  benuus  ansHer.    Do  not  all  the 
reasonings  which  haFc  lieen  deduced  from  Locke's  philus  jphy  a- 
gainst  the  inoependent  ezibtence  of  the  material  w(jrld  hinge  on 
that  very  principle  which  Priestley  aH>ct^  to  consiiiur  as  merely 
an  accidental  mode  of  bpeaking,  never  ineaul  to  be  understood  li- 
terally ?    Where  did  tie  learn  that  the  philosophers  who  have 
happened  to  call  ideas  the  images  of  external  things,*'  employed 
this  term    as  a  figurative  expression,  denoting,  not  that  the  actual 
<^  shapes  of  thiogs  wenMimteAm  tbe  biain  or  upon  tbe  mind^ 
InH  «iiy,  that  iaipMMMMis«f  saae  kiMl  or  otkrt  wMacaareyed 
<^  to  tba  miiui    iMMia«l  the  organs  of  aasM  and  tbaif  ctMtBspond- 
ing  Qcms  V*  IJm  m»t  Mr  Locka  lOiicMly  tuM  at,  Ikat  tbe 
ftieai  of  .ftiaary  qualitMa  of  bodiea  are  remrnbimtem  of  teoiy 
and  tlBt  tMr  fat^nu  do  nally  eaiit  km  Ibe  beditt  tbonMim  ; 
bot  that  iIms  Wcbs  pfodaoed  In  as  by  ueoeadary  qualiliea  bate 
M  lawblaBca  of  Um  at  allf"«  And  did  ooc  Mr  Hum  • 
OBdantaod  ibis  doctfioa  of  l«ockoiiiibaaiatt  strict  and  Iteal 
mmuimg  of  llie  words  wIhb  be  atitBd,  as  oaa  of  its  naosssary 
coaiiqawcsi»    Tbat  the  miodcitber  is  oo  sabilaaee)  or  tbat  it 
isoo  eitaided  and  divisible  substance;  becaase  tfaia  ideat  ot 
^<  extension  caaoot  be  iao  sabfect  wMob  is  ioditiiibia  oad  oaaa- 
.«tawlad.»i 

•  VoL  I.  p.  99,  13th  edit,  of  hb  Essay. 

t "  Ike  nuiisi  vslgar  piuionophjf  uifurnis  ut^  that  no  extemai  object  csn 
^  make  itself  knowu  ti>  tbe  mind  bnmediatclv,  and  without  tbe  uterpositkm 
of  an  bnsge  or  perception.  'Iliat  tablet  wiicli  just  now  appeais  to  ne.  Is 

"  only  a  pfrrcptioii,  an<l  all  its  qoaliticfl  nre  qHahtus  of  a  perception.  Now, 
"  the  most  obvioua  of  all  its  qualities  is  cxleiision.    TUe  pcrctptiou  consists 
of  uai  ts.   Tbe&^  pai  U  <ue  so  mtuatedy  as  to  atibrd  us  llie  uuliuu  of  dislauce 
and  eontiKnity  ;  of  length,  brsadth,  and  tbickoess.  The  terpilbatioB  of  these 
'*  three  dimensions  is  wluit  we  call  figore.  This  figure  is  moveable,  separable, 
and  divKible.    Mobility  and  separability  are  tlie  distinguishm!]^  prot)erties 
^  ot  extendfd  objfcu.    And  to  cut  short  all  disputes,  the  very  idea  ot  exten* 
*  sion  is  copied  trom  uoUiiog  but  an  iaiDre«siou»  and,  consequently,  must  jicr- 
"/wtiy  e^rse  t»  tl.    1  o  say  tbe  idea  or  extension  ^rees  to  aay  tfaing,  is  to 
"  say  il  is  extended.*' 

The  free>Uiioker  may  now  triompb  in  bis  tarn  aod  having  ioimd  there 
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But  Hhy  should  I  refer,  on  this  occdsioii,  to  Hume  or  to 
Lorko,  w  hen  quotations  to  the  very  same  purpose  arc  furobhod 
by  various  writ^rt  ef  a  much  Uter  data?  folio viog  is  fron 
a  book  publi>hed  in  1782  : 

It  will  not  be  dispuletl,  but  that  sensations  or  ideas  proper- 
ly  exist  in  tiie  soul,  lierau^i*  it  could  not  otherwi*ie  retain  them 
so  as  to  continue  to  jiciceive  aiid  think  after  its  separaiiun  frum 
the  body.    Now,  uhalevei:  ideas  are  in  themsrUcs,  they  are 
evidently  produced  by  exterual  objrcts,  mid  must  therefore 
correspond  to  tluni ;  and  since  many  of  tlie  objects  or  arche- 
**  ty  \)ib  ot  ideas  are  difisible,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  iheidcoj 
themseUes  aiv  divisible  also.     The  idea  of  a  wa/i,  for  in«»tauce, 
could  in  no  sense  correspond  to  a  man,  which  is  the  archetype 
of  it,  and  TUSAEroRS  could  not  be  the  idea  of  a  mam 
if  U  did  DOi  nonsist  #C  the  ideit  of  Jms  heady  arms,  trunks  legi^ 
It  dimfore  cootiitt  of  p«rti|  and  coiMoi|«cotly  is  diii. 
tible.  A«d  lu»w  b  U  poMiMa«  that  a  tbio;;  (be  tke  uUiireof 
k  what  it  maj)  that  tt  dMnU^  alMiild  he  ooncaiiied  inasah- 
<^  itaDoei  ha  the  natsfe  of  it  likcwiaa  what  it  aiyy  that  is  mim 

if  thearcbatjpetof  idoM  hafeeKtaiiow,  Ihetdeat  aynwHie 
of  them  mast  haTC  eMisioo  likewisa ;  and  thefefoia  the  miotf, 
<^  in  which  thejr  exist,  whether  it  he  materiai  or  tmamlesial^  most 
have  eKtfliMioa  also.'* 

It  will  surprise  and  amose  sooie  of  my  readers,  as  a  spedssea 

of  the  precipimtion  aad  ioeonsittencjr  of  Or  Priesiley,  wlwn  they 
learo,  that  the  pesnge  jast  quoted  is  extracted  from  his  duqui^ 
skions  of  maUer  and  spirit,  published  eight  years  after  hisalttck 

on  L)r  lieid.  No  form  of  words  coiild  have  conveyed  a  more  un« 
qaalilicd  saoctioa  than  iie  has  here  given  to  the  old  hypothesis 
coacersing  ideas     a  hypothesis  which  he  had  before  asserted  to 

have  been  never  considered  by  any  philoso|;her,  but  as  a  tigura. 
tive  mode  of  expression  ;  and  >«luch,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  theory,  he  hati  represented  ab  an  absurdity  too  palpable  tode* 
serve  a  serious  refutation. 

The  ignorance  wiucli  l^rii  stley,  and  his  associates  of  the  Hart* 
leian  school,  have  discovered  of  the  history  of  a  branch  of  phi- 
losophy which  they  have  presumed  to  decide  upon  with  so  much 
dogmatism,  render^  it  necessary  lor  nie  to  remark  once  more,  ia 
this  place,  that  the  ideas  of  Descartes,  and  of  his  successors, 
v»ere  little  else  (at  least  so  far  as  perception  is  concerned)  than  a 
new  name  for  the  species  of  the  schoolmen  ; — the  various  ambi. 
guities  couucctcd  witii  the  word  idaai  having  probably  coutri* 

•<  are  iaapreadont  end  ideas  retlly  extended,  may  eik  bis  enlsgsniilSj  hew 

^  tlicy  can  incorporate  a  simple  and  indivisible  subject  with  an  eatsnded 
pctccption."— TlTMttse  ^  Umman  Notme^  VoL  I.  pp.  416,  ei7. 
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%«M  not  Mttle  to  slielter  tte  doeMne,  in  iti  nore  modem 
4rmy  aga'ioit  tbofo  objections  to  wbioh  it  mart,  at  nmoch  earlier 
period,  hate  appeared  to  Im  liable,  IT  the  old  BofipatetiephniBeo- 
logyliiid  beeo  retained. 

nefollowing  passage  from  H^bbM,  while  it  demonstrates  the 
prevalence,  at  no  fery  distant  period,  in  its  most  absurd  form,  of 
the  dogma  which  Held  has  combatsd,  majr  serre  to  itinstrafe,  at 
the  same  time,  the  inelicatf  of  reason  and  common  sense,  when 
opposed  to  ao  establbhed  prejudice: 

The  Philosophy  Schools,  through  all  the  Universities  of 
Christendoff,  gronnd^d  upon  ccrtaia  teitiof  Aristotle,  teach, 
^  that  for  the  cause  of  vision  y  the  thing  seen  sendeth  forth,  on 
every  aide,  a  vii^le  0peeies  (in  English),  a  visibfe  skew,  appom 
ritiom^  Of  iwpncl,  or  a  being  seen;  the  receiving  whereof  into 
the  eye  Is  seeing.    And  for  the  cause  of  hearings  that  t!ie 
thing  heard  sendeth  forth  an  audible  species^  that  is,  an  audible 
aspect,  or  audtlde  l>eing  seen  ;  which  entering  at  the  ear,  maketh 
hearing,    Nay,  for  the  cause  of  understanding  also,  they  say 
^*  the  thing  understood  sendeth  forth  an  intelligible  species^  that 
is,  an  intelligible  being  seen;  which,  coming  into  the  iinder- 
standing,  makes  us  understand." — "  I  say  not  tlii^,"  continues 
Jiobbcs,     as  disapproving  of  the  use  of  Universities,  but  because, 
**  as  I  am  to  speak  hereafter  of  their  otiicu  in  a  coinni  on  wealth, 
1  must  let  you  see,  on  all  occasions,  by  the  way,  what  things 
**  should  be  amended  in  them,  amongst  whichf  the  J  requeue^  of  in^ 
signi^ant  speech  is  one.'' — Oj  Man^  Part  i.  Clmp.  i. 
About  160  years  ago,  when  the  dreams  of  the  cloister  were 
beginning  to  vanish  before  the  dawning  light  of  ex|)erimental 
science,  the  arguments  which  the  schoolmen  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  iu  their  own  defence,  atford  a  commentary  on  the  real 
import  of  their  dogmas,  which  we  should  search  for  in  Tain  in  the 
publications  of  those  ai»cs,  when  they  were  regarded  as  oracles  of 
truth,  which  it  was  tlie  business  of  the  philosopher  not  to  dis« 
pate,  but  to  uimddle.    With  this  view,  1  shall  extract  a  few  re- 
marks from  a  vindication  of  the  AristoU  lian  doctrines,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  some  discourses  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby^  by  an  author  of 
considerable  celebrity  among  his  contemporaries  ;  but  who  is  iu. 
debted  chieiy  for  thesssall  portion  of  lame  which  he  now  enjoys 
.  to  a  couplet  of  Hadlbms.  The  aim  of  the  reasonings  which  1  am 
to  i|«ote  Is  to  shew,  as  the  anthor  himself  informs  as,  that  objects 
suorft  fud  nuUmalfyg  bat  intmiikmall^f  on  the  sense ;  and  not  with, 
ataading  the  bnffoooery  blooded  with  them,  they  may  be  regard, 
od  aa  an  antbentieoxpoeitlon  of  tba  scholastic  opinion  on  this  me« 
notable  qnestion ;  a  question  which  Alexander  Ro$s  appears  to 
bavo  stadMas  carefully,  and  as  snccessfully,  as  any  of  Uw  writeia 
.|rho  have  since  undertaken  the  tuk  of  resolving  it, 

Thoatoms  are  jrouraanctnaij  to  which  you  fly  uponali  op« 
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casions.  For  you  will  now  have  these  material  parts  of  bodies 
work  upon  the  outward  organs  of  the  senses,  aod,  paas'iog 
through  them,  mingle  themseUes  with  the  spirits,  and  so  to  the 
brain.  Those  little  parts  must  needs  get  in  at  the  doors  of  our 
bodies,  and  mingle  themfielves  with  the  spirits  in  the  nerves,  and, 
of  oeoessitj,  must  make  some  motion  in  the  brain.  Duubitess, 

*^  if  this  be  true,  there  must  needs  be  ao  incredible  motion  in  the 
brain  ;  for,  if  the  atoms  of  two  armies  fighting  should  rush  m- 
to  your  brain  by  the  eye,  they  will  make  a  greater  motion  than 
Minerva  did  in  Jupiter's  brain.  You  would  call  for  a  Vulcan 
to  cleave  four  head,  and  let  out  those  armed  men,  who  would 
cause  a  s;reater  struggliiig  in  your  h^d  than  the  twins  did  in 
Rebecca's  womb  :  For  I  do  not  think  these  little  my rmuloos 

^  would  lie  so  quiet  in  your  brain,  as  the  Grecians  did  m  the 
Trojan  horse.  But,  if  the  material  atoms  of  the  object  pierce 
the  organ  ;  as,  for  example,  of  a  horse;  then  tell  us,  how  n)any 

"  atoujb  ujuit  meet  to  uiake  up  a  little  horse  ;  and  ho>N  can  that 

**  horse,  being  bridled  and  saddled,  pierce  your  eye  without  hurt- 
ing  it,  Cjipecially  if  you  should  see  mounted  on  his  back  such  a 
galUnt  as  St  George ^  armed  with  a  loug  slmrp  lance ;  or  BeU 
lerophon  on  Pegassus  ?  And  if  a  thousand  eyes  should  look  at 

«  one  time  upon -that  object,  wdl  it  not  be  mucli  kmeamd,  bjr 
losing  so  vmmy  tUoat  and  pnrt9|  «§ enter  inin  ae  wmMfeymi^ 
Or  CMi  oftsoct  Hin4tiply  HiBir  by  diMiniitton»  «  <iB  INn 
lonvm  4tt  an  llie  gospel  i^Ur.  suppose  you  liiuniii  m  nt  wmmy 
hofiet  nt  n.  ten  li  mm  Ui  Xmam  ttinnnyy  wmM  llMinit 
<teMn»ioom  enough  m  ynnr  fcwto  In  nnninin  thi  nil  h*  'Ot^  if 

^<  jroii  ilMmU  nea  n  thouiintf  iMNriM,  onn  nfinr  nnnte^Mklfte 
ncnung  an  of  ikn  Jntter  drifn  nnt  te  IninOT  }«<--WUnb  4n 

«  Onj  ncMM  nntl-^Tlin  aaan  wa^y  Oaf  wantine^^aanw  ntliar 
ia«y  ^----Or  da  tiMf  aMbnllo^lkar  tbnni  1--^  dn 
Ibi  iMnin  I^Wm  d^gr  not  parifh  thn  lMni%  nntf  fNiiano  /nnr 
iipiatk  wiili  whiah  jron      Ikaj  naamtof  M l«-Or|  nnp^ 
ynanj  ynn  abonld  acni  in  a  looluiig^glaiay  n  hoiaa;  4nib  um 

<^atonMofU»lliem|rfamfotliMgiMalnfet  in,  and  then  break 

^'Ihmil^tlie  glass  again  In  iQat  Into  your  nye  2  ^ni«|if  Unate 

«<  your  fi00  philoiophgf  fom  am  likcfy  tn  bans  but  few  sedarioi 
of  thcaa  deamlMUnUM^  wlaa  mm^  wham  3m  call  nnlgat  iiiiilo. 
sophena**  in  it  nnft easier)  and  more  oonsonnnt  to  reason,  that 
Uie  mt^c  or  fH|anwrtafSBW  of  the  ol^ect  be  raoaifad  into  tba 
IMny  wiiich  reception  we  call  sensatum^  that  is  to  any  |  thai  Um 

^  nary  fnateriul  parti  wiiieh  yon  eall  e/onu  should  plem  the  or* 
gan  I  fer  then  the  same  object  moit  be  both  one  and  many ; 
and  aO|  if  all  tha  iuhabiteala  of  either  hemisphere  should  look 

<^  at  oneaomhemoon^  there  mnst  bees  maoynuienaea.behoklafa. 

•  Cempaitthisnllh  Dr  Beattie's  attempts  at  pUnniiirj  dn  tha  irwy 
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<^  Again,  we  distloguish  that  whick  j#«  ma§mad^  ^ulL  fne 

the  urgau  which  is  called  smmim:  secondly,  A»  tmiithm 
«  fttCttlty,  which  resides  in  the  spirits:  thirdly,  the  act  of  mm. 
<^  lioM,  which  is  caused  by  the  object:  foortblyy  tild  iimiU$M 
"  which  causeth  ?iensatioo,  bat  Qot  the  sense  or  faculty  ititif  t 
fifthly,  the  sptacs  zc/iich  is  ike  image  of  the  object  f  mlUy  tin 
medium,  whu  h  is  air,  water,  &c.:  soTcnthly,  tlw  mmUmu^ 
actuating  Uie  organ,  and  in  it  judi^mi;  and  perceiving  the  ' 
ject,  which  diffuses  and  sends  m  species,  or  sptritnal  im4  i 


iionai  (qualities,  both  into  the  medium  and  the  senaofim,-  and 
**  this  is  uo  more  impossible  than  far  the  wax  to  receive  the  inH 
^^pressions  Br  ^figure  of  the  sealy  without  any  of  its  matter:' • 

From  this  precious  relic  of  scholastic  subtiiity  we  learn  tsl; 
that  the  author  coticeived  the  s^h:ci€s  by  means  of  which  percei^ 
tion  is  obtained  to  be  really  images  or  representations  of  eitenuil 
objects  ;  2d,  that  he  conceived  thciie  species  to  be  altogether  wu 
mMied:  3d,  that  the  chid  ground  of  difference  between  him  and 
Ul|«ppineBt  consisted  hi  this,  that  while  the  one  supposed  the 
y^****  tiWMrfma/,  the  otlier  taiuitd  them  to  be  composed  of 
akmt  wkickMttr  bjr  the  organs  of  seosc,  and     make  some  mo- 

tiM  i»  tb«  torn."  la  tlik  respect,  Sir  Kenelm  Di^by^  J,y. 
P™">f  to  J*  mM\y  ft  MVival  of  the  old  Epicurean  doc, 

teioe  with  mpict  to  tiie  imuKM  rmm  eimvlacra  ;  which  Lucretius 
PyM'  OWWfWd  mugn  Ot  nmmkUmcet  of  sensible  qualities  • 
llMCtljaMUjgottftt»th»«|M0Mf  oTtfatPv^  in  every  pari 

^■•^  *^J^J!f*  ^^^^  suppoMAto  pnrtake  of  the  matter 
at  well  it  of  the>rii  of  ththr  NtfKctifo  Ofchety  pes. 

la  the  prenat  thitt  of  tqieaea,  whta  tho  |ihrat«>iagy  of  the 
t^oolmen  is  unireriaUy  hM  aikli ;  aad  laofo  otptdally,  since 
tht  tinia  that  the  absntdity  of  thairtfaaary  of  iMrce|itloo  ba^  been 
so  fully  exposed  by  Dr  Hmi^  it  is  my  easy  to  argae  ftom  this 
aiisardity  against  the  probability  thirttlo  theory  watofor  natter 
of  general  and  iOfioM  baliaf.  It  k  taty,  for  eawnple,  to  ask 
what  notion  it  was  possible  to  aoaox  to  the  woidt  OMMiir  repre^ 
smtation,  when  applied  to  the  ttatiUe  ipedft,  hy  which  we  per- 
ceive  hardness  or  softucst,  roofhatts  or  taHwthoets,  htat or  oM ? 
The  question  is  surely  a  Tery  pertinent  one,  aad,  toaU  aopeaf. 
aoce,  sufficiently  obvious;  but  it  does  aot  therefore  foHow.  lint 
it  was  ever  asked,  or  that  it  would  have  produoei  aiach  itmm* 
slon,  if  it  had  \>w\\  asked,  during  the  scholastic agef»  daahlTtfit 
influence  ot  wordfl  u\ny\\  the  most  acuie  understandings,  tJ^twhcD 
the  iunguuge  of  a  sect  has  once  acquired  a  systematical  cotierence 
aaU  coikMnUuicyi  tho  io^poftuiK  |»kiisAbitity  of  ttit  dtett  in  which 

•  The  Wiiio^opbieal  Toiichstoue,  or  Of»scrvaUous  upou  Su  i^eufiloi 
Dii'h>  .  D  m  uu.»t-s  oi  tho  Nature  of  Bodies,  and  of  the  Rational  8011L  Bv 
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their  doctrines  arc  cibibited,  is  not  only  likely  to  draw  a  ml,  impc" 
Dctrable  to  most  eyes,  over  many  of  the  inconsistencies  of  ihou^kt 
which  they  may  involve,  but  to  give  a  dexterous  advocate  infinite 
advantages  in  defending  and  vindicating  these  iuconbi^tcocics, 
if  they  should  be  bronght  under  discussion. — When,  on  the  other 
band,  this  technical  language  has  been  supplanted  by  a  different 
phraseology,  and  when  the  particular  dogma!>  Mfhich  it  was  em- 
ployed to  support  come  to  be  examined  in  separate  and  uncon- 
necfcd  detail,  error  and  absurdity  carry  along  with  them  the  ua- 
teriais  of  their  own  refutntiun  ;  and  the  uiybterious  erarb,  undtr 
which  they  formerly  escaped  detection,  serves  only  lo  txj  .i^ 
them  to  additional  ridicule.  Such  has,  in  fact,  been  the  ca^e  ^«ith 
^  the  scholastic  theory  of  perception^  which,  after  maintaiuiog  lis 
ground,  without  any  dispute,  during  a  successioa  of  centuries,  is 
now  represfloted  as  an  extravagance  of  too  great  ft  maj^nitude,  to 
ka? e  been  e? er  uaderstood  by  its  abettora  in  the  limral  aensa  whidi 
Ibeir  wonb  coovey.  It  would  be  happy  for  idaiiee^  if  sane  of 
those  who  have  kteljr  expmieil  thenselfes  in  this  inamer^  did 
sot  coDceal  from  •aperlicMl  leaden,  and  probably  frooi  tb» 
aelveialso,  under  a  diffefout,  but  equally  hypotheticai  fona  of 
woidt,  the  my  lane  fundamental  mistake  which  revolts  their 
judgment  so  strongly,  when  picseoftsd  to  them  in  terms  to  which 
tlmy  have  not  been  aocnslomed. 

The  theory  of  Digby,  too,  when  contrasted  with  dmt  of  his 
antagonist,  is  a  historical  document  of  considerable  importsora; 
othibiting  a  specimen  of  the  first  attacks  made  on  tho  ^  the 
schoolmen^  by  the  partisans  of  the  new  phitosopKy*  The  substitn^ 
tion  of  maUrial  images,  instead  of  the  ambiguous  and  mysterious 
tpeciei  of  Aristotle,  by  forcing  the  Peripatetics  to  speak  out  their 
meaning  a  little  more  explicitly^  did  more  to  bring  them  into  dii» 
vfiredtt  than  the  most  acute  and  condnsife  arguments  of  their  op- 
poDcnts^— Miu  h  about  the  same  time,  Dr  iiooke  expiesmd 
himself  not  less  decidedly  about  the  materiality  of  kkat  or  mm* 
ges  ;  employing  a  mode  of  speaking  on  this  subject  not  very  un- 
like that  of  i)r  Darwin.  Priestley's  language  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  this,  being  faithfully  modelled  after  the  hypothesis  of 
his  master,  Dr  Hartley.       if,"  says  he,    as  Uartky  supposes, 

the  nerves  and  brain  bea  vibrating  substance,  all  sensations  ami 
*^  ideas  are  vibrations  in  that  substance  f  and  all  that  is  properly 

unknown  in  the  business,  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to  perceive 

or  be  allected  with  these  vibrations.**  In  what  manner  Dr 
Priestley  would  have  reconciled  this  inference  with  what  1  have 
already  quoted  from  him  with  icspect  to  the  idea  of  eJUension^  I 
prejjume  not  to  conjecture* 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  notions  which  were  prevalent 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  sensible  species^  and  thai  little  mora 
than  a  century  ago^  1  shaii  quote  a  pas;>agc  irom  a  treatise,  which. 
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notwltfisiaiidiog  ItB  Unpromising^  snbject,  vna  «? ideotlf  tike  work 
of  ftn  aQtbor,— -deefitf  tainted,  indeed,  with  the  prejudices  of  liis* 
country  and  of  his' age,  but  of  no  incoosidenible  learniof^  and  in« 
genaity.  The  treatise  i  allade  to  is  entitled,  ABTTEPOSKOniA, 
or,  a  Brief  Discovrse  concerning  the  Second  Sight)  coididoo* 
<^  1y  so  called.  By  the  Kct.  Mr  John  Fraser,* deceased,  faMo 
minister  of  Tirru*  and  Coll,  and  Oean  of  the  Isles**'  (Ediii« 
burgh,  printed  by  Mr  Andrew  Sytnson,  1707*) 

The  passage  seems  to  roe  to  deserre  preser?ation,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  state  of  Scottish  philosophy  towards  the  end  of  the 
aercntrcnth  centnry ;  and  I  willingly  give  it  a  place  here,  as  the 
liook  from  which  it  is  extracted  is  not  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of 
many  of  my  readers. 

After  mcntionif«£r  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  concerning  the  illo* 
sions  of  ima^iiuition  to  wl>icl»  hypochondriacal  persons  areliable) 
when  in  a  stale  of  solitude,  the  author  proceeds  thu»  : — 

If  you  will  ask,  how  cometh  (his  to  pass  ?  Take  notice  of 
the  following  method,  which  1  humbly  offer  to  your  considcr- 
ation.    Advert,  in  the  rirst  place,  that  visible  ideas  or  species* 
are  emitted  from  every  visible  object  to  the  organ  of  the  eye, 
representing  the  fiitureand  colour  of  the  object,  and  bearing 
along  with  it  the  proportion  of  the  distance  ;  for  sure,  the  ob- 
jects  enter  not  the  eye,  nor  the  interjacent  track  of  ground. 
And  a  third  thing,  different  from  the  eye  and  the  object,  and 
the  distant  ground,  must  inform  the  eye.    The  species  arc  con- 
veyed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  arc  laid  up  in  the 
magazine  of  the  memory  ;  other  wibe,  we  should  not  remember 
<^  the  object  any  longer  than  it  is  in  our  presence,  and  a  remem- 
<^  bcring  of  those  objects  Is  nothing  else  but  the  fancy's  ireoelTing, 
^<  or  more  properly,  the  soqI  of  man  by  the  fancy  receiTing,  . 
^  these  intentional  9pede»  forn»erly  received  firom  the  visible  ob-^' 
^<  ject  into  the  organ  of  the  eye,  and  recondited  into  the  seat  of 
« the  memory.   No#,  when  the  brain  it  in  a  serene  temper, 
these  species  are  In  their  Integrity,  and  keep  their  rank  and  file 
as  they  were  received  ;  bnt '  when  the  biain  is  filled  with  gross 
^  and  fiatnotts  yapours^  and  the  spirlta  and  hnmonrs  enraged, 
^<  these  ideas  are  sometimes  multiplied,  sometimes  magnified, 
sometimes  mispiacod,  sometimes  confonnded  by  other  species  of 
t*  difierent  objects,  Ike.  ise.  and  this  deception  ia  not  only  inci- 
*^  dent  to  the  fancy,  but  even  to  the  external  senses,  particularly 
the  seeing  and  hearing.   For  the  visus^  or  seeing,  is  nothing 
else  but  tbo  tnuttition  of  the  intentional  spccieB  through  the 
erystalline  humour  to  the  retiform  coat  of  the  erye,  and  judged 

•  In  conspqiionce  of  the  lenrowiog  influence  of  the  C.irlcsian  philosophy, 
tiieie  woiiis  wt^e  then  he^inoiu^  to  he  regarded  a»  »juuiiyrnou». 
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by  ^ecmmm  mm^  wni  eiwnytd  bj-ll»  optk  nme  to  th^ 

«  •  •  • 

^  Nov,  if  tiM8e  tpeciet  formerly  iMtifcd  wulliid  op  Hi  ite 
bmlB,  wif)  be  revened  fiwn  the  saane  to  tvGibm  toMt 
and  crystsllwe  kvmoiir  as  formerly,  tkm  it,  in  effect,  •  Rwij 
seeing  and  pfefception  of  the  object  represented  by  tbeet  tpecics, 
as  if  de  novo  tht  •bject  kmA  kvm  placed  before  the  eye;  for 
the  org^ti  of  the  eye  had  no  more  of  it  before  than  now  it  has. 
Just  90  with  the  hearing :  it  is  nothing  elae  but  the  mBiYiji<  of 
the  audibh  species  to  that  part  of  the  eif  tliet  ii  lecomiMidBlBd 
for  hearing ;  so  tiiet  wImb  the  9pni$$  are  letneted  freai  fiw 

*^  brain  to  their  proper  organs  (for  exam pie»  the eer  and  tbec^)^ 
hearing  and  seeing  are  perfected,  aa  if  tlw  objects  had  been  pm^ 

<^  sent  to  influence  the  or^an  de  novo.  And  it  ia  noi  In  fee 
thonght  that  thfR  is  a  singular  opinion.    For  Cardanea,  mm 

^  eminent  author  of  great  and  uniyersat  reading  and  eaperienoe^ 
maintains  this  reversion  of  the  species^  and  attributes  his  own 
vision  of  trets,  wild  beasts,  men,  cities,  and  instructed  battle5, 

^'  musical  and  martial  instrument!?,  fruni  the  fourth  to  the  scienth 
year  of  his  age,  to  the  apecies  of  the  objects  he  had  seen  for- 
merly,  now  retracted  to  the  organ  of  the  eye  ;  and  cites  Aver* 
rocs,  an  author  of  greater  renown,  for  ih%  same  opieieBk**** 

Sec  Cardanus  de  SubtilUate  Rerum^  p.  301. 

**  And  it  seems  truly  to  be  founded  upon  reletant  grounds.  I 
have  observed  a  sick  person  that  complained  of  great  pain  atid 
molestation  in  his  head,  and  particularly  of  piping  and  s^eet 
singing  in  his  ears;  which  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  t^^c 
species  of  piping  and  sitigi//g  which  he  had  formerly  heard  ;  but 

•*  were  now,  through  the  plethory  of  his  head,  forced  out  of  ttic 
brain  to  the  organ  of  the  ear,  through  the  same  nerve  by  which 

•*  they  were  received  formerly  ;  and  why  may  not  the  same  Msil 
the  visible  species  as  well  as  the  audiUcf  which  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  this  optic  ex]'erimcnt  :  Take  a  i.ht€t  of  ^Minted 

^*  paper,  and  fix  it  in  yoer  window,  looking  stuaUlai^tly  to  it  lor  a 
considerable  time ;  then  close  your  eyes  very  strait,  and  op<,M 
your  eyes  suddenly,  you  will  see  the  paintings  almost  as  li?ely 

^  as  they  were  in  the  painted  sheet,  with  the  lively  colours.  This 

^*  compression  of  the  eyes,  by  cotMent  causes  a  compresaiott  ef 
the  whole  btafai,  whieb  fbreei  back  the  mM$  speda  of  tbe 

«  pidnted  sheet  to  Ibe  organ  of  tito  eye  tlMogk  UK  o)^  Mrte^ 

<<wbidi  wiU  pmentiy  ei— iili  if  the  ■oiiBiwt  dii  »ot  Iwtp  to 
preserte  Im.  Ton  Mjr  tee  llm  Imw  nodi  of  ikew  e^re^ 
sentetioiiB  mej  be  witbln  ounelTei,  ebttioctiog  from  007  csier* 
na!  agoit  or  object,  witfunit  die  eye  to  inioeoco  liM  wmm^*^ 
Were  It  not  for  tbe  credolitf  displayed  by  Mr  Fmer,  m  fork 

0U8  parts  of  lui  iKioky  one  woold  atanoal  6t  tempted  to  eooiider 
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the  fdt^olQg  tbeovj  •§  «Aift  of  «  niMHor  orfti  cottlntfag 
the  aapontitions  prejudices  of  his  age,  with  saeh  wmpom  as  the 
erroneous  pMloeoply  of  thel  age  could  snpplj.  Forhips  the  spirit 
of  (be  times  dldrnot  allow  him  to  carry  hie  sceptidan  totberthaa 
hedMi  A  Lord  Piesideat  «f  our  Supreme  C«ttit  in  Scothuid 
(one  el  the  most  eminent  and  acconplishedflm  whooi  tiMa  conn, 
try  hea  produced)  is  said  to  hate  been  an  adfocate  for  this  vtide 
of  popehir  faith  saoie  thaB  fifty  yeersAfterimrdi. 

Note(L)  p.  125. 
In  the  passage  fnM  Locke,  quoted  to  the  foot  note,  p»  194,  4 
hint  is  gifcn  (tery  unwortiiy  of  his  good  sense)  towards  a  aeir 
theory  of  the  creation  of  natter.  It  is  A  reoiariiable  circumstanoe, 
that  a  theory  on  the  same  subject  wai'  suggested  to  Priebtley  by 
certain  speculations  of  his  own,  approaching  tery  nearly  to  the 
doctrines  of  Boscovich  ;  a  coincidence  which  striJees  mc  as  a  stronij 
additional  presumption  iu  fa?our  of  that  iaterprolatioa  which  X 
hare  given  to  Locke's  words. 

*'  1  will  add  in  this  {)iace,  thouf^li  it  will  be  considered  more 
fully  hertNiftcr,  that  ihis  supposition  of  matter  having  (besides 
extension)  uo  other  properties  but  those  of  attraction  and  re- 
"  pulsion,  greatly  relieves  the  dilTicnltv  which  attends  thesuppo- 
sition  of  the  creation  q/^it  out  of  nothutg,  and  also  thecontniual 
moTing  of  it,  by  a  being  who  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
iiave  no  coinmon  property  with  it.  For,  according  to  this  hy« 
pothesis,  both  the  crcitin^^  mnid,  and  tfic  created  substance^ 
arc  equally  destitute  o{  solidity  ot  impeyit  trability  ;  su  that  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  supposm*;  th.u  the  latter  may 
have  been  the  offspring  of  the  former." — DisquisUioM  on  Mai*  » 
ter  and  Spirit,  Vol.  !•  p*  23.  (i^irmin^ham,  1792.) 

Note  (K.)  p.  148. 

Notwithstanding  the  apology  which  1  have  offered  for  the  word 
ifisfinctj  as  it  has  been  sometimes  employed  by  writers  on  the 
Human  Mind,  I  am  perfectly  sensible  that  it  has  been  used,  on 
various  occasions,  even  by  our  most  profound  reasoners,  with 
too  great  a  degree  of  latitude.  Kxamples  of  this  might  be  pro. 
duccd,  both  from  Mr  iiume  and  Mr  Smith  ;  but  1  &hall  con< 
fine  myself,  in  this  note,  to  a  passage  from  Dr  Reid  (by  whose 
phraseology  I  was  led  to  introduce  the  subject  at  present),  in 
which  he  gires  the  name  of  instinct  to  the  sudden  effort  we  make 
to  recofer  wn  faalancei  when  in  danger  of  faUiiig  ;  and  to  cer* 
tiiii  other  iostaatneoiis  eonrtioai  whieh  we  nuke  for  onr  own 
preservatkm,  ioi  GirciuMlaaeee  of  unexpected  danger. — (See  hie 
£siayi  on  the  Actlfo  Powers  of  Bfao,  p.  174.  4to  edit.) 

Ib  this  psrticnlar  instiuicey  I  agree  perfectly  (excepting*  ia  one* 

po  . 
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single  pokit)  yviih  the  fWtowiag  wy  j«ditkntt  wimiIm 

Mde  bj  GimTesande : 

II  a  qnelquc  choie  d'admirable  dans  le  moyen  ordinaire 
dont  les  honnnes  sc  servcnt,  pour  s'em packer  de  torn ber  :  car 
dans  le  tcms  que,  par  quclque  mouTement,  le  poid*  du  corpi 
a'aagmente  d'un  cote,  uit  autre  muuTemeni  r^Ublit  requilibre 
dans  Tinstant.    On  attribue  comtnunement  la  cho6c  a  am  xit- 

<^  siwct  nnturdf  quoiqu'il  faille  BeceiBairMncttti'attribuiBr  aimnsl 

♦*  perfection ne  par  i'excrcice. 

Les  enfans  ignorent  absolament  cet  art  dans  les  premieres 
annees  de  ieur  vie  ;  ils  Tapprennent  peu  a  peu,  et  ^  y  perlec 
tionneat^  parrc  qu'ils  ont  continuetlement  occasion  de  hy  ex* 
eroer  ;  elercice  qui,  dans  la  suite,  n*exige  presque  plus  aucune 
attention  de  leur  part;  tout  comme  un  musicien  remue  iei 
dotgtg)  suifant  les  regies  de  i'art,  pendant  qa*il  appcr^oit  a 
peiiia  qu'il  y  fasse  la  moindiB  attention." — Oeuvres  Fhi/os(h 

phifHtt  de  M, ' HGravesandep  p.  131*   Seconde  i^arii««  AboImw 

dam,  1774. 

The  only  thing  I  am  disposed  to  object  to  ia  this  extract,  is 
that  clause  where  the  author  ascribes  the  effort  in  question  to 
mrtt,    Is  it  not  manifestly  as  wide  of  the  truth  to  refer  it  to  iku 
ioiirce  as  to  pure  instinct  ? 

The  word  art  implies  intelligence  ;  the  perception  of  an  erJ^ 
and  the  choice  of  means.  But  where  is  there  any  appearatic^^  ui 
eithefj  in  an  operation  comnion  to  the  whole  species  (not  el^ 
eluding  the  idiot  and  the  insaae) «and  which  is  practiced  as  sue- 
oeMfally  by  the  brutes,  as  by  thoMs  if  ho  arc  possessed  of  reason  ? 

I  iateiMl  to  propose  some  modifications  of  the  ttsnal  modes  of 
epiilriag  ceoceniiiig  tlik  oi«M  Qf  pheaoiaeMii  wkem  I  eoow  to 
coDtrait  the  faciMeB  of  Mw  witk  those  of  thft  tew  antiiaii, 

Note  (L.)  p.  IM 
Waal«frDM»U{0iitneiimiyfti  aipvMiti  the  ill  wHoai 
iatfiwd  faf  tte  moU  a  «i4lonliir  to  §oM  tengr]»  on  mmmI* 
My  qualitiNi  i»  the  PkUosophy  U  the  Ummm  lited*  Mte 
4F.) at  IIm tMl  oC tifti  v«rk|  wUie  1  hmf^iikmpM  io expiate 
tlwreftmca  w«iMk«of  HieMoaatiiMi  of  Aifeiir  to  tiM  MiefMl 
.otQicti  ttio  onl/  ^IBoilty  whM  tl^Miltioat  seiui  to  w  Io  fn^ 
•nil  mU  of  WlM  iMiOer  Dv  iUiil  nor  Mr  SmVk  toto  km  mI^ 
Adctit]/  Awmb  (9«e  IMh  Ingeiry  into  tie  fi«M  Mtoa  ;  Ml 
the  EsMy  oti  the  EilMal  Swm,  in  Mr  8att'e  Porthiiiwr 
Work.)  Both  of  ttoo  wittM  lMM%  to  117  ojMttloi^  Urn  tod  to 
widerfAliM  liiM  p«rt  of  Ae  CulgifMi  PhiloMphjri  lteo%iiif«- 
nl  m  made  in  tilt  ooMM  elitoMiiti  of  il^of  tfceatoMi  of  n^' 
condary  qoilitiefl ;  a  circumilMito  wUeh  had  loi^  Itotoo  toM 

ftbly  eomineBted  on  bf  MaWiBwtho>  ■  ■  yAlemkerl  mm  tkt 

difficnltj  to  aU  ita.eitoiity  whjHi    otoenred  (ipe^Uuog  of  ttoaaft* 
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satiOTi  of  colour)  :  *^  Rieo  n'est  peut-etre  plus  extraordinaire  dans 
^*  ies  operations  de  notre  ame,  que  de  la  voir  tmosporter  hoxs 

d'eUe^mdiDe  et  ^teodrs^  pour  sdmi  dire^  scs  sensatiost  8wr  hm 
^  subBtanoe  a  laquelle  elles  ne  peuTont  appartenir."* 

Berkeley  has  made  a  dexterous  and  amusing  use  of  this  very 
curious  mental  phenomenon,  to  prove  that  his  bcheme  of  idealisin 
^as  ^fwimlXy  C4m6ommt  to  the  conoMm  apprehABsioM  of  bmhi^ 
Icitid. 

Pirliaps,  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  we  shall  Dot  find,  that  erea 
^  those  who  from  their  birth  hd?c  grown  up  in  a  continued  habit 

^  seeing,  arc  trrecoTerably  pn  judiced  on  the  other  side^  to  wit) 
^*  fat  thinking  what  they  see  to  be  at  a  distance  from  them.  For 
^  at  this  time  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  tiioi>e  who  have 
^  had  any  thoughts  of  that  matter,  that  colours,  which  are  the 
^  prosier  and  innediate  objects  of  sight,  are  not  without  the 
^  miod.  But  then  it  will  be  said,  by  sight  we  hare  also  the  ideas 
**  of  ezteMion,  «mI  figure,  aod  motioa ;  all  which  may  well  be 
**  tlmght  miih&Hit  mmI  «t  tone  diMMit  from  the  mind,  though 

mUmr ifclld  at   IsMmrlo  tUiy  I«ppfld  to  any  nM'a 
^  tf|mto<B,  white  tha  vMMi  cMarioa  #1  ttiy  objoet 
^'MCspfiif  «»iMrtDllteMllii  MlMr  «f  flMl4  tfllj^  nay, 
^  wMlief  tiMf  d»  aot  boA  Mm  to  to  ia  «h»  my  mhm  ptata* 
^  is  flot  tettMite  M  M»  MtoMdi  aadli.UpoMMef«v«i, 

M^MMfe  ii  im  iWnght)  to  tapmit  and  ^kmnuetkmtUom 
^  aiUBiiaa  t  Noir^  wtoro  ito  eaUaiioa  kf  ikm  aanlyia  tlM 
^  igaia^  aad  lbm  tto  Mllaa  too<i*i^l  apaak  of  Itoia  wIMiaal 

pMeNed  by  i%ht."i— Aiajr  MawMba  a«»  2%fpiy  ^  rMaa^ 

Note  (M.)  p.  158. 

I  intended  to  hare  introduced  here  some  doubts  and  que- 
ries with  respect  to  the  origin,  or  rather  to  the  history  of  the 
Dotiuu  of  Extension  ;  not  with  any  view  to  an  explanation  of  a 
fact  which  i  consider,  with  the  eminent  philosophers  referred  to 
in  the  text,  as  altogether  unaccountable  ;  but  to  direct  the  atten. 
tionofmy  readers  to  a  more  accurate  examination  than  has  beea 
hitherto  attempted^  of  the  occasions  on  which  this  notion  or  idea 
U  at  first  fonaed  by  the  mind.  W  hatever  light  can  be  thrown  oa 
Ihii  Tefj  obt€Uia  sabject  may  be  regarded  as  a  Talnabla  accessloa 
(o  the  naluial  history  of  the  humaa  underscstedbi^. 

It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Or  Reid  (and,  indeed,  by  otUar 
writers  of  a  still  earlier  date),  that  to  acconnt  tot  the  id^  of  Ex* 
teasion  by  the  motion  of  Me  kandf  Is  a  pacalogism,  as  this  snp« 
poses  %preoum$  kaowledge  of  the  aaisteaee  of  oar  own  bodies* 

*  In  the  UiM«rt»t«ii  pvtfixed  to  Uit  Fini  V«lum«  of  Uie  Siipple»«^  tt»  the 
Ipcyctopadie  Itianiiii,  I  iMveeiidweMdSS  throw  seneaddptfoinl  light 

00  tae  tiifficnlty  lieie  remarked  by  D*A1<  uiberL  See  up.  ^  99*  101» 
AOl^  of  the  0iBserailio%  end  also  Nele     at  the  ead  ef  ii. 
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Condillac  does  not  appear  to  have  beep  siifficieDtly  airaff 
of  this;  norercn  that  most  acute  and  proiuund  philosopher,  the 
late  Mr  ^mith.  In  his  Kimy  on  the  Kxternal  Senses  (pubii&hed 
in  his  posthumous  volutQi;),  he  all  along  supposes  the  mind  m 
p()S»>C!ssiou  of  the  idea  tor  the  ongiu  of  which  he  is  atteinptiiig  to 
account.  How  do  wc  get  the  notion  of  what  Mr  Smith  cilU  tx- 
ternaiity,  atid  Berkeley  o^ltni.^.s  ^  Is  uot  this  only  a  iiartiCuUr 
modiliCiitiuii  of  the  idea  of  extension  ? 

The  same  ieniaik  uiuy  \mi  iippiicU  to  some  late  speculations  on 
this  suljjL'ct,  by  M.  i)estutt-Tracy.  They  are  eridiiutly  the  r'- 
suli  ot  ^reat  depth  and  retinement  of  thought ;  but,  hke  tho>c  of 
Mr  Smith,  they  will  be  found,  on  an  accurate  cz4ininatioB|  to  in. 
Tulvc  what  logicians  call  apetitio  principiL 

I  am  strongly  inclined,  at  the  «dmi  tina,  to  think,  that  the 
idea  of  extension  infoUci  tho  idea  of  9Wtiim  /  or^  to  CKpian  ajr* 
•elf  moiB  explicitly,  ihat  ontJM  aotiiMi  of  ftitoPitton  amac* 
foiftd  by  the  effort  of  mot  ing  the  litiida;ofar  the  muImii  ef  bo- 
dieiy  and  by  the  effort  of  Moeia^  oar  own  hadiat  ffaoi  plaee  fo 
place.  The  nferenoe  nhiah  Smith  and  Deatttftt-TiM^^  aa  vvU 
ai  naay  earlier  aaqniiera,  hafo  aude  to  ike  motion  of  ike  kemd^  in 
tholr  attempts  to  clear  this  aijslery,  fnroishas  a  strong  pio. 
saiaptiony  that  m^Urn  is  sooMhow  or  other  coacetned  in  ha- 
siness^  I  differ  frooi  then  only  in  this  i  that  wheieaatliej  ceBSi 
.  to  have  ooosideied  their  theory  as  affording  soa»  ffrplanatinn  of 
the  eriftn  of  the  idesy  to  me  it  appearsi  if  weU-foonded,  to  edd- 
iHt  this  problem  in  a  form  still  more  fflaDiimtly  Insoitahle  than 
that  In  which  it  is  commonlj  viewed. 

From  the  following  qaery  of  Berkeley's,  it  may  be  inferred 
what  his  opinion  was  on  the  point  in  question  8      Whether  it  be 

possible,  that  we  should  have  had  an  idea  or  notion  of  J^xten* 

sion  prior  to  Motion  ?  Or  whether,  if  a  man  had  never  per* 

ceived  Motion,  ho  would  ever  hare  known  or  oooceived  one 

thini.^  to  be  distant  from  another 

To  tliis  query  1  have  already  said,  ihat  I  am  dispoaed  to  reply 
in  the  native;  although,  in  doing  so,  I  would  be  nnderstood 
to  eipims  myself  with  the  graitest  possible  dilhdence.  One  ob* 
servation,  however,  I  may  add,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
that  if  the  idea  of  Extension  ijrcsupposes  that  of  Motion,  itmnst^ 
of  necessity,  presuppose  also  that  uf  Time. 

The  prosecution  of  this  last  remark  has  led  mc  into  some  spe- 
culations, Avhich  appear  to  myself  tu  be  interesting^  botto  whieh 
1  hnd  it  iuiposfiibk  to  give  a  place  in  this  voiune*^ 

Note  (N.)  p.  I7i; 
*^  Tous  Ics  systtmcs  possibles  sur  la  g^n^ration  des  idecs,  peu- 
fent  ctre  rappcicsi  quaiU  a  kur  prmctpcJondamcataUy  aostle 
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^'  simple  alternative ;  ou  toutes  nos  idto  ont  Icur  origine  dans 

**  les  impressions  des  sens  ;  ou  il  y  a  dos  idees  tjui  n'otit  point 
Icur  origine  dans  ces  iniprossions,  et  \ur  consequent  qui  sont 
placL'CS  dans  I'ame  immcdiatoiDe&ty  «t  qui  iui  appai'tieaaeot  ea 
vertu  dc  sa  seule  nature. 

Aiosi  les  opinions  des  philosophes  anciens  ou  mod  ernes  sur 

**  la  generation  des  idees^  sc  pla^eront  d'elles  mcnic  Mir  deux 
ligues  opposees ;  relies  des  phiiosophes  qui  ont  adopte  le  prin- 
cipe,  nihil  est  in  intellcclu  (jidn  prius  J'uerit  in  scn.su;  cellt^s  des 
fihilosopbes  qui  ont  eru  aux  idets  inuecs,  on  inhcreutes  u  Tin. 
telligence." — De  la  Generation  des  ConnoissoHces  Humaiiiesp 

pp.  8  ct  9.    (A  iicrlin,  i802.) 

Note  (O.)  p.  17(1. 
I  haTC  substituted  the  words  pcrccplimi  and  conscioiism'ss,  in- 
stead of  the  &enm!ion  and  rtJiectiuH  o<  Locke,  for  two  reasons: 
1.  Because  sensation  does  not,  in  tirict  philosophical  propriety^ 
-      at  least,  not  in  a  man— f  Quito  unequivocal,  express  theoNMi- 
•ing  which  Locke  telradcd  in  convey ;  the  knowledge,  to  wit, 
wfich  we  obtain  by  meant  of  oar  senses,  of  the  q  ialitum  of  mat- 
ter :  9,  Became  rejection  cannot,  according  to  Lrficke*t  own  me 
«f  the  temi)  be  contrasted  cither  with  wmaiion    perception ; 
inmnch  as  it  denotes  an  operation  of  the  uUeUectt  diiectwg  its 
ntlitiott  to  the  snbjects  of  eomeiomnai  $  end  bimring  to  thnt 
«power  the  tmne  reintlon  in  which  oAservalien  stands  to  psrcep* 
ium. 

1  mnst  own^  at  the  same  time,  that  I  conid  nerer  assent  oatireJy 
to  the  jnstnessof  tim  following  criticism  on  Locke's  classiiication, 
-which  occurs  in  the  conclusion  of  Dr  Reid*s  inquiry  into  tlie 
Human  Mind:     The  division  of  our  notiom  into  idoa8  of  sen* 
.    sationi  and  ideas  of  reflection,  is  contrary  tu  all  rules  of  Logic; 
because  the  second  member  of  the  diviiiion  inclndes  the  first* 
For,  can  we  form  clear  and  just  notions  of  cwr  sensations  any 
other  wny  tlum  by  redeclioit  ?    Surely  we  cannot.  Sensation 
is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  whieii  wo  are  conscious ;  and 
we  get  the  notion  of  scnsatiou  by  reAieiitiug  npoti  that  which 
we  are  conscious  of." 

That  this  criticism  would  havt*  liitiu  perfectly  jnst,  if  Locke 
had  used  the  words  sensation  and  rtJkctKHiy  in  ti;e  dellnitc  and 
precise  acceptations  iuvariably  annexed  to  thi^ni  iir  ttntP^  writ- 
ings, must  undoubtedly  bo  granted.  >ay,  lam  iuclined  tutlunk, 
that  it  applies  nearly  to  Locke's  own  opinion,  when  aUerprcted 
according  to  some  subsequcut  applicalionh  which  hf  htmseir  has 
made  (d  it  ;  and  which,  by  rebolvin^  cw  iy  thing  into  the  evi- 
dence ol  consciousness,  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  confound 
our  sensations  aud  our  [HTceptions  together.  But,  in  proposing 
this  ck&biiicatioDi  in  tiio  beginning  of  his  £&say,  tbcic  can  be  qq 
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doubt,  that  Locke  racaot  by  itnsatum  wkat  Bmd  calif  fieruftiom$ 

and,  therefore,  to  those  leho  have  not  ttudtcd,  with  more  tfwiir  or- 
dinary care,  the  whole  of  Lofjke's  system,  it  is  not  rarprisiiig 
that  Jteid  should  haTC  the  appearance  ofarailfng  himself  of  a  Ter- 
bal  ambiguity  to  gain  an  undue  and  uncandid  adyatita^  oTcr  his 
iliufttrious  predecessor. — (See  PritBiloy't  BflWirfct  OB  tiMi  nil* 
jttet  in  his  Kxaounation  of  Heid.) 

Dr  Reid's  criticit>ro,  too,  on  Locke's  trespass  against  tfte  rules 
of  logicai  division,  is,  J  think,  too  severe  ;  and  derites  its  pUiisU 
bility  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  reflection^  which  Locke,  in 
tkis  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  employs  as  synonymous 
irith  consciousness,*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  have  substituted 
the  latter  word  instead  of  the  former,  as  uxpmsilig  Locke's 
log  with  greater  precision  and  clearness. 

When  Locke'.s  statement  is  thus  tnlerpreted,  it  docs  Dot  seem 
to  merit,  in  ail  tt$  extent^  the  censure  which  Heid  has  bestowed  oa 
it.  The  account  which  it  gives,  indeed,  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
is  extremely  incomplete  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  one  member 
of  his  division  includes  the  other ;  the  first  relating  exclusively' 
to  the  properties  of  Matter,  and  the  second  eMluiiveiy  to  tbe  ift- 
tenial  phenomeoa  of  Mind. 

1  grant,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  if,  with  I^cke's  statement^ 
we  combine  ail  the  subsequent  reasonings  in  his  es^ay,  Dr  Reid's 
criticism  is  not  so  w  idc;  of  the  mark  ;  for  I  have  already  enden- 
youred  to  shew,  that  some  of  his  favourite  doctrines  involve,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  consciousness  is  the  sole  and  excio* 
sive  source  of  all  our  knowledge.  Bnt  this  is  merely  an  argu* 
mentum  ad  hmninem  ;  not  a  proof,  that  the  difirt—  voiiid  baf« 
•  bM  fcvl^i  if  detached  from  the  specttMMt  wiM  aflenMHIi 
Nor  woald  it  liaipo  btm  mm  %  WMl 


tttofrvroiii  wfaicb  ihu  argnMnt  turn,  to  wuf^  dmitke 


of  ^  diftoloii  MnM  tlm  imtf-^  int 
itkm^m^  uogrting  to  Hit  itcrprelitipo,  bting  <  jiiyfcliljf 

J' 

Note  (P.)  p.  914.  - 
'  yit  LoAtUmlf  prepared  tbo  mr  for  Mr  Taehilti  MMte^ 
<iytliqMlft#iiigoliiit?iiioii8,  of  wikfc,  kowtow  I  4o  sot  m* 
'WSiMiimmj  In  tlmi>toiiiwn  ifJMet^  ^  it 

ttiMT  lAio  M  M  a  IHtlvteiMnis  tin  oH^^ 
luMwledge^  IT      w— ifc  Row  gioal  « 


•  This  ambiguity  in  the  term  rfJkctwHi»  paitieuiiu-ly  liikco  noiice  of  in  Dr 
.^ifid'sjbssa^son  the  Jnielititml  Pomrt,     Keflcciioo  ou^to  b«  di^libgutth- 

Mfthid)  eoesdoosness,  viith  "wMdi  it  is  tee  often  tmMbOtd  nwm  ij^  £tf  fct. 
*  All  niefilio  tuiwiiuus  ef  tiieOpenttMof  their  own  ttlnds^at  aitiM, 

while  they  are  awake;  but  there  are  few  wkt  fefled 

^'  tbcB  Objects  of  tixNigM.*'-*-^.  «0*  4lo  fdil» 
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Wtfii  hW  «i  common  sensible  idou  ;  and  liow  those  which 
<^  m  mmiB  w  ol  to  stanA  for  •0taiMa  aad  noaont  quite  removed 

from  seMe,  teve  tketr  rite  from  IImmigb,  ao4  from  obviau§  scii« 
^  ttbie  ideas  are  transferred  to  more  abstruse  sigaificatioos,  and 
*^  laade  to  stand  for  kdeas  that  oone  not  under  the  cognizance  of 

our  seflses,  via.  to  imai^tne,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere, 

conreive,  instil,  disgust,  disturbance,  tranquiUity,  <Scc.  arc  ail 
<^  word:}  taken  from  the  operations  of  sensible  things,  and  ap- 
**  plied  to  certain  modes  of  thiulLing.    Spirit,  in  its  primarj 

signification,  is  breath  :  Angel,  a  messenger;  atui  I  doubt  not^ 
"  but  if  ar  could  trace  them  to  their  sources^  Vi>€  should  Jincl^  in 
**  ail  lanfj;uavcsy  the  names  which  stand  for  things  that  fail  not  un^ 
•*  der  our  senses,  to  have  had  their  Jirst  rist  from  sensible  ideas*** 
From  the  sentence  which  follows,  it  also  appears,  that  I^ocke,  as 
well  as  his  ingenious  disciple,  was  disposed  to  connect  this  philo- 
logical speculation  with  his  own  account  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas. — By  which  we  may  give  some  kind  of  guebb  what  kind 
*^  of  notions  they  were,  aod  whence  derived,  which  filled  their 
^  minds,  who  were  the  first  beginners  of  languages  ;  aad  how 
^  nature,  e?eo  in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares  sugipested  to 
^  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  all  their  kuwdedge,*^ 

Condi llac,  in  his  Essai  sur  rorigine  des  Connoissances  Hu' 
■mainesy  has  given  his  sanction  to  this  conclusion  of  Locke.  (Se- 
condePiartic,  Sect«  1.  chap,  x.)  And  another  writer,  far  superior, 
in  my  opinion,  to  Condillac,  as  a  metaphysician,  has  brought  for« 
ward  the  philological  (act  stated  in  tlie  foregoing  paragraph,  as  a 
nem  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  rclers  to  ^u:>atiou 
the  eleiijcnts  of  all  our  knowledge. 

L' imperfection  dcs  Ungues  cn  ce  qu*cUes  readeat  presque 

toates  les  id^es  int£llectuelles  par  des  expressions  figurecs^ 

c'est-a^ire  par  des  expressions  destinies,  dans  leur  significa. 

tion  propre,  h  exprimer  les  id6cs  des  objets  seodibleg ;  et  re- 
.«  onrqaona  en  passant,  que  cet  incopv^nieut,  commun  k  toutes 

ks  iM^gaat,  8u£roit  pmit^dtne  pour  mo^trar  Qua  i:*est  eo  effi$t 
^<  i  oof  wotatkNis  qa«  bom  davosi  toalM  m  Idto,  si  catte 

mit6  ii*etoit  pv  iraUaui  appnj6e  do  nUlo  ootm  praum  to* 

eootMtftblci.**  • 

If  oWiM  WWII  |»»mlMgo  tlwfaat,  or,  at  looti  000  of  tilt  lint 
who  atevted  tliB  idio  of  thia  fort  of  atynuilogloil  aotaphyiiqi. 

If  it  bo  o  faiio  ailwMHioOi*'     otumi  io  ooompage,  *'to 
^ay  m  mminmAu  mmd, tho  watA  potmd  mm^tim^^igi^ 
«<iHao&iP8|batlaoMiosooiid.  telitoiviiibif  It^lioMioto 
say,  thottlrtoeoMibejMMf«tf.orUMiiy«oili0Mytte 
iu'fimNd  (infuasd)  mrtu8f4ttMmn  (Inspired)  oMnv  oh 
abaoid  ood  IniiiniiaKit  oa  o  ramid  cuadnm^.  AndL  thevov 
^Iwiy       iWI  ImMf  OMit  fiftb 0  aaMlM  oodMgoiifiaBt 

« 

>  M^iaages^  Tome  V,  pi  26.  AmsLcrdam,  Uo7t 
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"  word,  that  is  not  made  up  of  some  I^tin  or  Grwli  ivnmci.." 
Sec  j)a^c  111  of  the  folio  cditioft  of  Hobhes,  printed  at  f^oi 
In  17^0  ^  Aod  conpare  U  wiUi  pafB  lOJ  of      «iu»e  voiuoie. 

Note  (Q.)  p.  229. 
I  do  not  quote  the  following  lines  as  a  r.ivuurable  bpccinuso  d 
fbe  Abb^de  Lille's  poelry,  hut  meiely     an  illustration  of  iiie 
terogcnedos  metaphors  which  obtrude  tUembehes  on  th^  ikpcj^ 
wfaenerer  we  attempt  to  describe  the  phenomcaa  of  MciBiorjr«  It 
is  but  justice  to  him  to  remarki  at  the  tame  tunef  tbat  fOme 
fbem  (particnlarlj  those  printed  in  Italics)  do  no  small  boiuHff 
to  hifl  philosophical  pcuetratlon. 

^  Cependaot  des  objcts  la  trace  paaragcrc 

CTeitfiiiniit  loiu  dc  noon  comwe  une  ombre  iegvre, 

8i  le  ciel  o*€tit  cr^  ce  d^6t  pr^cieiix^ 
•*  On  I»'  -  ifu,  I'cflomt,  et  I'orf  ille,  et  les  yeux, 
•*  Vieniieiit  de  ces  objets  d^poscr  lea  images, 
M  1^  m4amM9m    A  c«  noni  se  Iroubteot  t(»us  nos  sages ; 

Qarile  vaia  a  cn«i£  wsaaentt  timtoin? 

Quel  Dieu  range  avcc  art  tous  ces  nonbreni  tiroiit» 

Jjc^  viift  oil  les  rt  nij'lil,  ks  refeitne  ou  k.s  onvrc? 
•*  Les  certfi  sont  svs  Ktiict'-,  et  la  tf-te  est  «on  Loavre. 
^  Mail  comnkeiit  a  M.-a  lois  toujouiit  ob6is>8ant»^ 
M  Vimt-Us  i  ioa  empiie  assujctUr  let  sen  f 

Commeat  l*enlaBaeDl4ii,  Mi  ^n'elle  commaBdel 
**  Comment  un  *onvcnir  qu*cn  vam  ellc  dcmdndt, 
•  Dans  on  tmips  \Au^  lieuroux  promplenient  aeeuuru, 
*•  Q— idjc  li'y  »oi)i>^uLH  pas,  a-t-il  douc  repara  ? 

Aa  plus  ancicn  d^t  qaelyeibii  ai  lidele/ 
**  Sin  un  dC'pdi  leceut  pourqaoi  mc  Irabit-clle  r 
•*  Pourqiioi  cell*-  ni^moire,  naeut  f^'i  rarrveilletix» 
**  IMpend-elle  des  temps,  du  hazard  et  des  lieu\: 
^  Plar  Its  MiBs  par  Ici  aos,  par  let  mmdc  afihiblie» 
"  Corament  rSMeaible.t-elle  ila  circ  vieiUit, 
*•  Qi'i  fuiele  an  cachet  qu'elic  admit  autrefois. 

Refuse  um  autre  einpieintc  cl  i^iistc  a  ine^  doigts^ 

Eofiii,  ddii>  W  cerveau  si  Puuage  e&t  trac^e, 
M  ConuBrnt  pent  dam  an  corpa  sPfaBprimet  It  pcmfo? 

Ldjinit  ton  soroir,  maritl  amdaemm  f 
"  Va  meturer  la  terre^  intaroger  les  cieuXy 
**  D€  Vimmeme  univetH  ngk  Cordit  suirrtme ; 
^  BUk  %e  prittHdsjamait  U  ecmmUre  toi  mime : 

1^  ^#a«re  atift  Ici  feMT  aa  sMm  aaaiiMa* 

Belille.  L*lnNqMo^ Otaif .  I. 

Note  (R.)  p.  241. 
It  is  never  from  an  attention  to  etymology,  which  would 
^*  frequently  miblead  us,  but  from  custom,  the  only  tufaliibit? 

guide  in  this  matter,  (liat  the  meanings  ot  words  in  preM?nt  use 
f  must  be  learnt.    And,  indeed,  if  the  want  in  question  were  ma- 
**  tcrial,  it  w  ould  equally  aifcct  all  those  words,  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  our  language,  whose  descent  is  doubtful  or  unknown. 
Pc;sidc5^  ii\  oo  ca^c  can  the  iiuc  ul  decivatioo  be  ^aced  bad^, 
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wards  to  loiiiitj.  We  nm$t  almiys  terminafo  in  Bonte  words 
of  whose  gsMlogy  no  aceont  can  be  ^r9n.**-^CampM*M 

I^hUosophftf  Rhetoric,  Book  iL  Chip.  % 

In  this  remark  I  perfectly  agree  with  Ifae  very  acute  and  jiidi- 
cioat  writer;  but  I  do  not  well  see  Its  connection  with  the  fol« 
lowing  note  which  is  subjoined  to  it : 

*  Dr  Johnson,  who,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  learn* 
ing,  penetration,  and  ingenuity,  appears  sometimes,  if  I  maj 
adopt  his  own  expres^^ion,  *  lost  in  lexicography,*  Ao/A declared 

the  namcp?/nr^,  ^hlch  signifies  a  certain  mivt  liquor  very  well 
known,  a  cant  word,  because,  being  to  appfjiuncc  without 
etymology,  it  hath  probably  arisen  from  some  silly  conceit 
among  the  people.  The  name  */ierfte^,  which  signifies  another 
known  mixture,  he  allows  to  be  good,  because  it  is  Arabic ; 
though,  for  aught  we  know,  its  origin  among  the  Arabs  hfUh 
been  equally  ignoble  or  uncertain.  By  this  way  of  reckoning, 
if  the  word  punchy  in  the  sense  wherein  we  use  it,  should,  by 
any  accident,  be  imported  into  Arabia,  and  comciuto  use  therCf 
it  would  make  good  Arabic,  though  it  be  but  cant  English  ;  as 
their  sherbet^  though,  in  all  likelihood,  but  cant  Arabic,  makes 
good  English.  Tbis^  i  own.  appears  to  me  Tery  capricious.''-— 
Ibid. 

I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that,  in  Dr  Johnson's  deci- 
sion concerning  the  comparative  rank  of  the^c  tivo  words  in  the 
KngUsh  language,  he  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  his  critic ;  al- 
though nothing,  undoubtedly,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  prin^ 
dpU  on  which  it  proceeds ;  that    those  words*  which  being  to 

appeaiance  withont  etymology,  have  probably  amen  from  some 

silly  conceit  among  the  people,"  ought,  on  thatncoonnt,  to  be 
jbanished  from  good  writing*  The  real  ground  of  the  ditEwenceti 
in  point  of  effect,  which  the  words  punch  and  sherbet  produce  on 
the  ear  of  an  Englbhman,  is,  that  the  former  recals  imagea  of  low 
life  and  of  disgusting  intemperance ;  whereas  the  latter,  if  it  at  all 
awakens  the  fancy,  transports  It,  at  once,  to  the  romantic  reolons 
of  the  East.  If  the  Arabians  were  to  feel  with  respect  to  Eng* 
land,  as  every  well  cdncaled  Englishman  fiseto  with  sespeot  to 
Afabia,  the  word  punch  oouhl  not  fail  to  affeet  their  ear,  as  the 
word  sherbet  does  ours.  Nor  should  this  be  ascribed  to  et^^riee^ 
()ut  to  the  general  and  unalterable  taws  of  the  human  frame. 

To  a  Frenciiman  who  nerer  Tisited  this  island,  and  who  knows 
English  manners  by  description  alone,  the  word|mncA  has^  by  no 
means,  the  same  air  of  vulgarity  with  which  it  appears  to  our  eyes. 
In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  thsktponche  and  sorbet  wonid  be 
considered  by  him  as  words  of  the  same  class,  and  standing  very 
nearly  on  the  same  level. 

I  shall  avail  nijself  of  the  opjiortnnity  which  the  last  quotation 

ffom  Dr  Campbell  affords  me^  to  express  my  surprise^  that  an 
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snaMil  Mfftority  of  Mtai  in  ill  qitsttooi  lifctifiii  to ' 
•1m»M  bm  Mftmd^  nftli  mh  8y steiMlki  titoiiiM!^,  to  tfe  Mtf « 
qMM  iilA  in  iin#»»«tD  to  te.  in  dluumrfBS  Atom  thft  pirfpto 
It  c0NilDly  eostfUmlBi  to  the  $okwmHy  of  sljrie  ;  io  coaiequeiic^ 
partly,  of  the  use  made  of  it  in  onr  flXOelltBt  translation  ol  ^bn 
&ble ;  and  partly,  of  iti  meoccarrmiOB  in  our  ordhiary  forms  of 
speaking.  If  it  were  unirersally  substituted  for  has  (as  Swift 
wis  tod  it  to  be),  it  woold  lose  this  charm  altiifMtoi';  irbil«s  to 
the  mean  i'm^  nothing  would  be  added  to  our  OMMnnn  dtattott 
Iwt  ttiiness  and  foffmility.  A  choice  of  such  eipicsslons,  ac- 
oordini  to  too  natoio  of  onr  subject,  is  an  ndfnafife  which  oar 
language  possefses  in  no  inconsiderable  degree ;  nor  ongllt  it  to  be 
the  object  of  a  phUotophioni  eiitio  toaacrifioo  it  to  n  wmm  ayiiBi* 
tolivo  mfinement. 

If  analogy  is  to  be  followed  nnlformly  as  a  guide,  why  dees 
Gtmpbell,  in  the  very  same  sentence  with  katk,  make  use  of  such 

« 

Note  (S.)  p.  257. 

I  do  not  here  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  a  blind  roan  might  not 
feceiTe,  by  means  of  touch,  something  analogous  to  our  notion  of 
beauty.  In  the  case  of  those  who  sec,  the  word  i?,  in  no  in- 
stance that  I  can  recollect,  applied  immediately  to  the  |>ercf»j>tioii« 
of  that  sense ;  but  this  question,  though  started  in  one  of  the  vo- 
lumes of  the  Encyclopedic^  is  of  no  moment  whatever  in  the  present 
inquiry.  1  have  no  objection,  therefore^  to  acqulesco  in  the  loft* 
towinj;  statement,  as  it  is  there  giren : 

U  n'y  a  ni  beau  ni  laid  pour  Podorat  et  Ic  goftt.    Le  IVre 

Andr^,  Jesuite,  dans  son  Essai  sur  le  Beau,  joint  meme  a  ces 

deni  senscelui  de  toucher  :  mais  jc  crois  que  son  systeme  peut- 
^Itre  contredit  cn  ce  point.  II  me  scmbic  qu'un  aveugie  a  deii 
«*  id^es  de  rapport,  d'ordre,  de  symmctrie,  et  que  ces  notions  sont 
^  entrees  duns  son  entendement  par  Ic  toucher,  corame  dans  le 

BOtre  |>ar  la  lue,  moins  parfaites  peut4tre,  et  raoins  exactes  : 
^  mais  ceia  prouve  tout  au  phis,  quo  Ics  avcuijles  sont  moins  af» 

fectes  du  beau  que  uoub  autics  clairroyans. — Ln  un  mot,  il  roo 
^  paroit  bicn  bardi  de  |)roaoucer,  que  Tareugle  statuaire  qui  fai- 
^  soit  dcs  bustes  ressemblans,  n'avoit  cependant  aucuue  idi^  de 
^ beaut6*''^Encyclop,  Artie. Beautim 


^tlMW^  toOrtomMbilntodmtokmg  lotto 

g^le;  ibMSod  dpff  lothetoitorr«rfyil^iiltow«riiatparigiaph«ftto 

preface  to  liin  Eii^Hslt  Gramniar  (a  composition,  one  would  Uiiok,  where  ih4 
teriouM  md  i>(ikmn  style  might  have  bee n  dis{>emed  %f  ith),  there  are  uo 
than  tour  kathi  within  the  compass  of  a  very  few  lines.    His  ejiample  lias  giia* 
M  Cimptoli  ani         othiis»«aiotf  fulMariy,  many  wiMi  sC  Ito 
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TMm Mtlons  of  the  beauty  of  vmble  ot^fsctg  are,  \m  mnf^ 
jnttanoes,  powerfully  modi fiixi  by  iiiii«a«liQM  Mj^M^  WgiliW 
mjk  >y  4k^  mmm  mi  tm^hf  mil  leniiiit  Wffmm, 

Note(T.)p.  W. 
Th#  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr  Swift^s  to  Lord  Pe- 
terborough, in  which  he  ritiicules  gome  of  the  piirtial  and  confined 
miixims  couctrmn^  crarfienaig  which  were  current  in  his  time,  may 
he  applied  f  mutatis  mutandis  J  to  most  of  the  tbeoiioi  jbiclMlta 
proposed  with  respect  to  the  beatiti/iU  in  general ; 

!■  That  this  letter  may  be  ali  of  a  piece,  PI!  fill  the 

rest  with  an  account  of  a  consultation  lately  held  in  my  neigh* 
bourbood,  about  designing  a  princely  garden.    Several  critiot 
were  of  several  opinions:  one  declared  he  would  not  have  toa 
much  art  in  it:   for  my  notion  (said  he)  of  gardeoing  is, 
^  that  it  is  only  sweeping  nature:  another  told  them,  that  gravoU 
^  walks  were  not  of  a  good  taste,  for  all  the  finest  abroad  were 
•*  of  loose  sand  :  a  third  ad?ised  peremptorily  there  should  not  be 
one  lime-tree  in  the  whole  plantation  :  u  fourth  made  the  same 
^  exclusiTe  clause  extend  to  horie«chetinuts,  which  he  affirmed 
not  to  be  trei^s,  but  weeds.    Dutch  elms  wore  condemned  by  • 
fifth  ;  and  thus  about  half  the  treee  were  proscribed,  contrary 
to  the  Paradise  of  GM'0  own  planting,  wbieb  to  oxpMtiy  said 
<(  to  be  phvnted  with  aS  Imsi.  Tlieve  wm  mom  wIni  ootid  net 
<^  tetrotBT'gwHjmJ  ositod  Hkm  Dora^gwoBt  |  lowwliowoffo 
angry  St  &m  imlj  whm  cmt  failo  shapes,  and  gats  llii  BM»dom 
<^  gardeam  tke  aama  of  oter-gieaii  tallow  |  mm,  wlio  Isd  ao 
diailkB  to  com  aad  ettbat,  Wt  wowM  Ihmto  thm  out  kt  loamU 
^  tim ;  and  aone  who  woio  im  a  patiloa  agdbMt  my  tidof  iH 
shape,  om  apiast  cllp*t  hedgM|  wlaok  tUy  oalM  g seea  walla» 
*^  Thase  (my  Loid)  aia  onr  oMa  of  tula^  whopsalMd  to  prova 
It  by  taking  litde  or  aotUag.  Sfote  aaak  a  lasta  to  Uka  oaah  a 
« ttonadi,  aot  a  good  ooo,  but  a  weak  oaa."  ■    '  ■ 

«  1  liate  toldy  beso  with  my  Lord  — wlio  to  a  acaloas  yattt 
^  diaritable  ptonter,  and  has  so  told  a  tasta^  at  to  Ifika  aU  thai  to 
good.**— J\^'«  Warki. 

Note  (U.)  p.  311. 
The  following  definition  of  the  word  i^MlaiWffae  to  gtrett  by 
the  Abbe  dn  Bos,  in  his  crittcal  reflections  on  poetry  and  paiat* 
saga  1  do  not  thinlL  it  corresponds  exactly  with  any  aeeepta« 
tkm  in  which  it  has  ercr  been  understood  in  this  country*  la 
one  respect,  it  approaches  to  the  de&nitloa  of  Gilpin^  nmtioQed 
in  the  text. 

J'appellc  composition  pittorcsque,  I'arrangemcnt  des  objets 
qui  doiTcnt  entrer  dans  un  tableau  par  rapport  k  I'elfet  g^n^ral 
<^  da  tableaib  Una  bonne  composlUon  pittores^uo  est  ceUo  dont 
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Ic  coup  d*(cil  fait  un  grand  cffet,  suiyant  rinteotioa  du  peintrv 
et  Ic  but  qu'il  s'est  propose.    II  faut  pour  cela  que  Ic  tablpau 
De  Boit  point  embarasse  par  les  iigures,  quoiqu  il  y  co  ait  assez 
poar  remplir  la  toile.   11  faut  que  les  ubjcts  s'y  demclcnt  faciio 
meat.    II  nc  faut  pas  que  ies  figures  sestropicnt  I'ane  Taatre, 
eu  se  cacbaiit  reciproquemeDt  la  moitie  de  la  tete,  ui  d'autres 
parlies  du  corps,  Issqnclles  il  conTicnt  au  sujct  dc  faire  Toir. 
II  faut  eiifin,  que  les  groapes  soient  bieu  composes,  que  la  lU- 
miere  leur  soit  distribnee  judiciciibenient,  et  que  les  coalcurs 
locdlc:>,  lui;i  do  b'entrctuer,  soient  tlisposecs  d^e  mauit^re  quli  re* 
suite  du  Loui  uae  harmunic  ai;rueablc  a  \'uti\  pai  cMe-mi^c"  * 
The  chief  difiercnce  between  this  definition  and  that  of  Gilpin 
is,  that  the  latter  refers  chiefly  to  natural  objects  ;  the  former  ex- 
clusively to  painting.    But  both  agree  in  one  cominoa  idea,  that 
ci  a  landscape  so  compoied  as  to  product  a  hajppy  ^BpBct  m  a  fie* 
imre.   Da  Boa  appliet  tl»  epilhet  to  thii  conpOMMi  wtai 
Mad  by  tbaarttHtoa  cattiaas  Gilpin,  to  aoch  oompoaitaoM  wbeA 
they  bappanto  ba  sketched  onl  to  the  paioter's  peacil  by  the  bead 
of  naftoaabafialCf  GilpiQ*adafiiiitio»,  tberalbre,  presuppoica  tba 
Ida*  wldab  On  Boa  attaipta  to  explain ;  and  say,  perhaps,  be 
coiMidand  aa.«  faoandiiafioo  of  it,  applloabia  both  to  the  ooau 
UiatkMaofaatai%aadto  thadeaigiiaof  art*  It  ia  to  the  fonaer 
of  thiwajaniiai,  bomftr^  that  he  to  gaaaial  aw  the  word  through 
ths  whole  of  biaEiiay. 

It  is  fwmrkahlfs  thU  Sir  J.  Beyaokb  aa8an»  at  ooetiaM^to 
have  bem  dupoaad  to  restriet  the  HMaotog  of  pOmnqm  #o  ooii^ 
wdjo^ftcUi  wUli  the  dainitioo  of  Du  Bos  wookt  vaUiiet  it  to 
Aaartof  patoitoff*  Fronaooteof  MrGtlpto'stitappeafa^  that 
wifaao  hiafiiMywaa  fiist  ooamulcated  to  Reylleld^  tha  totler  ob^ 
jectadlo  the  use  be  sometimes  made  of  the  term  pictam^iiei  ob* 
aaafingi  that,  in  his  optoion,  thia  woid  should  be  applied  oolf 
to  the  works  of  nature."-!-  But  on  this  poiat  ha  aacaia  to  have 
afterwards  changed  his  opioioiut  lo  an  earlier  performance, 
tooy  of  ft^noldsi  we  find  the  word  employed  by  hioMaif,  to  the 
laij  CAM  lanae  in  which  he  objccis  to  it  in  the  above  senteooab 
SfMsaking  of  a  picture  of  Rubens  (the  cruoiliJLioa  of  Christ  Imw 
tweeothe  i-no  thieves,  at  Antwerp),  he  observes,  that  the  thiea 
rroflSflS  are  placed  prospectively  in  an  uncommonly  pictumfm 
manner &c.  4&c.  (See  the  rest  of  the  t>assage,  which  is  worth 
consulting,  in  hia  jonniey  through  Fhioder^  aad  HoJ toady  to  tht 
yaar 

•  ReiJexioi  s  Cr  Uques,  ic.  Sect  31, 

i  Three  Ls^ays  on  Piclurcsuuc  Beauty,  pp.  3d»  36. 

t  Utter  tsGUpui»ibid» 
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Note  (Xi.)p.3A4. 

"Mr  Price  has  stated,  with  his  usual  acutenest  and  coidoiiry  tbe 
Mential  diffcrQnce  beimM»  the  phdoiogical  question  concrrniug  the 
firopfflety  of  lus  language  upon  this  subject;  and  the phihsophical 
question  concerning  the  reality  of  the  distinction  upon  uhich  his 
treatise  hiuiies.  1  diflt  r  from  him  only  in  this,  that  1  consider  the 
former  question  as  of  much  trreater  impoftaoce  ihao  lie  aecnt  to 
attach  to  if.    His  words  are  these 

"  1  must  hcru  (jl)scrve  (und  1  wish  the  reader  to  keep  it  in  his 
**  mind),  that  the  iiujuiry  is  not  in  what  sense  certain  words  are 
**  used  in  the  best  autiiois,  still  less  what  is  their  common  and  vu!- 

gar  use  and  abuse  ;  but  whether  there  are  certain  qualities  which 
•*  uniibrmly  produce  the  sanK  eft'ects  in  all  visible  objects,  and,  ac- 
•*  cording  to  the  same  analogy,  in  objects  of  hearing,  and  of  all  the 

other  senses  ;  and  which  (jualilies  (though  frequently  blended  and 
**  united  with  others  in  tiir  same  c*}-ject  or  set  of  objects)  may  be 

separated  fjum  them,  and  u:>bi^aed  to  tbe  class  to  which  thef 
*'  beloni;. 

•*  if  It  can  be  shewn,  that  a  character  composed  of  these  <|uali» 
•*  ties,  and  distinct  from  all  others,  docs  prevail  throiiiih  all  na- 

ture ;  if  it  can  be  traced  iu  the  different  objects  of  ait  and  of  na- 

ture,  and  appears  coniistent  throughout,  it  surely  deierves  a  dis* 
^  tinct  title ;  hut,  with  foipect  to  me  Teal  ground  of  inquiry,  it 

matlen  litUe  whether  such  a  chender,  or  tke  Mt  of  objects  be« 
^  longing  to  it,  is  celled  beeuttfuly  aubliiie^  or  j^klQNBque,  or  by 

engr  olber  aenie^  or  by  no  mmc  aft  alL"^ 

These  reoiaflcs  awl bcfeoeived  nfilli  inrrjr  ini[iiiiHH  liinlmhui^ 
lor,  granting  then  to  bold  (as  they  certaiiily  do  to  s  coiMideiaUer 
eMot)  with  leipcct  to  tlie  vto  of  woids  in  any  fHtttiiiulBr  language, 
they  ceminly  will  not  apply  to  eates  where  the  MnelMMiMver 
jMtayijlerwa/ meanings  ioHowi  in  a  variety  of  dUfereot  lengnei,  the 
corresponding  temiB  in  all  of  .them.  This»  i  taler  nyielf,  I  have 
i^mdy  shewn  with  sufficient  clearness* 

As  to  the  philosophical  question  about  the  two  seta  of  quriitlgj 
distinguished  by  Mr  Price,  I  not  only  agree  with  him  in  alnmst  att 
the  critical  observations  whieh  he  has  inlroduced  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  bull  eileem  his  woiht  es  eminenliy  calculated,  in 
its  practical  tendency,  to  relbmi  and  to  improve  the  public  latlew 
l«confcsi»  at  the  same  time,  I  am  somewhat  afraid,  that  the  tagtte- 
am  and  ambiguity  of  his  fovoorite  term  may  give  rise  to  many 
misapplications  of  his  principles,  very  remote  from  the  intentions 
of  the  author.  The  picturesque  cottages,  and  picturesque  porters'- 
lodges,  which  have  lately  been  starting  up  ail  over  the  country  (to 
the  gieater  part  of  which  we  may  apply  the  happy  expxetiioii  of 
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Deiille— ("  Veut  £tre  pittorcsque  et  n'est  que  ridicule"),  affefd  a 
proof,  thdt  Uus  appreheokioa  u  uol  wttlioiit  some  fouadatioD* 

Kote  (Y.)  p.  344. 
Uii  peintre,  qui  de  tout  les  talens  n^cess&ires  pour  fonn«-  ie 
•*  grand  artitao,  n'a  quo  celui  dc  bim  cciartr,  decide  qu'uu  table&u 
^  tfl  McaUtiity  on  q«'il  m  ?Mit  mi  «i  i^bM,  ftoivaot  <]ue  i'oo- 
*  fmr  ft  t^n  MMT  hi  €MlMr«  L*  potM  ^  tmUcsa  ett  comptie 
^pov|M4teckm9po«rfit»Miin%  teMM  j«f^^     Ift  fii^ 
'  ' '   ^  MM  MMmi  ^gard  MX  patfii 
CM.  Mf  fa  IMi  #  «r  If 


ayioiopiiicil  MicaiiMiii  af  Sir  J>  BcyaoMmiia  i>wiirt>tJ 
t^MfliOMM.  (V«|.XCV1L) 

^  He  was  a  gvtat  gaiwiilwif,  anA  waa  toi  of  vtdocii^  Marf 
^  thing  taaaatyttem,  mofe,  ptriwpii  than  tbe  tariaty  df  ptiacipto 
^  wbidi  opaiata  id  tha  huiaan  mind,  and  in  ereiy  hamaa  ipori^ 

will  profMly  endure.   But  this  ditpiriitta  lofthfltactionfi,  to  ^ 

neralizing,  and  classificationi  it  the  greateil  0iWf  <tf  tha  hMMA 
^  mind,  ^Aat,  iadatii  arhichaMil  dittiaguithai  Ma  from  oUier  anl^ 

maU,  and  it  tha  taurea  aC  Cfaf/  thaag  tbat  am  be  called  scieiice^ 
^  1  believe,  his  mdy  acquaiataKa  vfiih  Mr  Mudge  of  £xelef^  a 

very  learned  and  thinking  nian,  and  much  inclined  to  pbiloso* 
^  pbize  in  the  spirit  of  the  Platonitti,  disposed  him  to  thit  habft. 

lie  certainly,  by  that  means,  hbendiaed,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
^  theory  of  his  own  art ;  and  if  he  had  been  moro  methodicaUy  in- 

stituled  in  the  early  part  of  life,  aiid  had  possessed  more  lei- 

sure  for  study  and  refieciion,  he  would,  in  ajraptaiaay  hava  par- 

tttMl  this  nathad  atlk  fftat  tiiccett." 


Note  (A  a.)  p.  381. 
Since  finishing  this  Essay,  I  rtnd  that  1  havo  boen  partly  antici- 
pated in  tbe  foregoing  remark  by  Mr  Hume,  who^  m  his  Tccati^ 
af  Human  Nature,  expresses  himself  thus:**- 

"l  is  a  quality  Tcry  observable  in  human  nature^  tbat  any  oppa- 
sition  which  does  not  entirely  disourage  and  intimidate  us^  has 
rather  a  contrary  effect,  tnd  inspires  us  with  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary  grandeur  and  magnanimity.  In  collectiog  our  force  to  over- 
**  come  tbe  opposjUon,  we  invigorate  the  8<^ul,  and  give  it  an  citva- 
tioQ  with  which  otherwise  it  would  never  have  been  acquainu.d. 
<*  Ccmpliance,  by  rendering  our  strength  ustie^,  niaki:&  Ui  Aost^n* 
^  libie  of  it;  but  oppobiiion  awakens  and  employs  it. 

This  it  alio  true  in  the  iavcrta.  Opposition  not  only  eniargti 
the  soul,  but  the  soul,  when  full  of  courage  and  magnanimity,  in 
a  manDer  seeks  oppofitioo^— Theta  pdacipies  have  an  e^liect  tti 
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tho  imagination  as  well  as  on  the  passions.  To  be  convinced  of 
**  this,  vve  need  only  consider  the  influence  ol  heights  and  depthi  on 

that  faculty.   Any  great  elevation  of  placo  communicates  a  kind 

of  pride  or  sublimity  of  imagination,  and  gives  a  fancied  su\k^ 

riority  over  those  that  lie  below ;  and,  vice  versa^  a  sublime  and 
•*  strong  imagination  conveys  the  idea  of  accent  and  elevation* 

Hence  it  proceeds,  that  we  associate,  in  a  manner,  the  idea  of 
**  whatever  is  good  with  that  of  height,  and  evil  with  lowness* 

Heaven  is  supposed  to  be  above,  and  hell  below.  A  noble  genius 
•*  ib  called  an  eievattnl  and  sublime  one.  Et  udam  Spemk  humum 
**Jiigi€nte  penfta.  On  the  contrary,  a  vulgar  and  trivial  conception 
**  is  styled  indifferently,  low  or  mean.  Prosperity  is  denominated 
•*  ascent,  and  adversity  descent.  Kings  and  princes  are  supposed 
•*  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  human  atfairs  ;  as  peasants  and  day* 
•*  labourers  are  said  to  be  in  the  lowebt  stations.  These  mt  UHjda 
**  of  thinking  ami  of  expressing  ourselves  are  not  of  to  liuk  cuAb^- 

quence  as  they  may  appear  at  first  sight. 

M  *Tis  evident  to  cooomoii  sense  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  there 
^  is  no  natural  nor  ctBCttiil  difefeaoe  iKCwixt  high  and  low,  and 

llMik  tliii  distiaotioa  mms  only  Aw  the  piwtnliii  of  matter, 

wbicli  prodtMii  •  notkm  fuM  tho  oao  In  Ihs  otiMv  Thn  veiy 
^  M«  diraclMii,  wlMi  in  thin  fM(  of  tl» 
^  dsMOWMnntdl  dctceal  in  nur  nntipodest  i^ichiM  fnomiiim 
^  aothing  but  the  contrary  tendenifjr  of  bMm  Mow,  *tis  cntlsin 
^  thm  thn  tmieocy  of  bodies,  CMtiniinUy  operating  upon  om 
^  mmtK  pioduoi^  ftea  ^iMmk  a  ike  imdincy  In  thn  tecgr* 
^•nd  thn^  «dinn  wocontkhrnigrolilMflitiMdinnftMon^thn 

idna  ol  iti  wc«|ht  ||iirittttn  propensity  to  tmnspoli  itHMnthn 
^  iplnoe  in  Irhinh  it  Is  sHunlnd  to  thn  place  inamedinteljr  btlMi 
^  nod  10  Oft  tiU  wt  come  to  the  ground*  ndiMb  oqiinUy  steps  the 

hodjr  and  onr  iosa^nntton.  For  a  like  reason  we  lost  a  difficulty 
"  in  mounting,  and  pass  not  without  a  kind  of  reluctance  from  the 

iolerior  to  that  which  is  situated  abofelli  nstf  our  i<leasacquirsd 

a  kind  of  grmviiy  from  their  objeciL   Aa  n  proof  of  this,  do  we 

not  find  il^t  the  facility,  which  is  sn  mndt  stadstd  in  niiiinc  and 
^  poetrv»  is  called  the  foil  or  cadency  of  the  harmony  or  period  ; 
^  the  idcejof  fiidlily  comnunicnling  to  us  that  of  dcaDin|»  in  the 

same  manner  as  descent  produces  n  laeiUty  f 

Since  4kit  imaginntaou,  thereforci  in  running  irom  low  to  high, 
**  fiiMls  an  opposition  in  its  internal  qualities  and  principles,  and 
*  sitKe  the  soul,  when  elevated  with  joy  and  courage,  in  a  manner 
^  seeks  opposition,  and  throws  itself  with  alacrity  into  any  scene  of 
**  thought  or  action,  where  its  courage  meets  with  matlor  to  nourish 
**  and  employ  it;  it  follows,  that  every  thing  which  invigorates  and 

enlivens  the  soul,  whether  by  touching  tlie  passions  or  imagina- 
**  tion,  naturally  conveys  to  the  fancy  this  inclination  for  ascent, 

detanniniis  it  to  gift  npinit  ths  naUiM^olwnmet  tt>  IhoHgihta 
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and  cuBcapliOiis*  This  aspiring  progress  of  the  lmajpiM||ioQ  soA 
the  pment  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and  the  difficiiitj^ltisaMbd  ii 
extinguishing  its  vigour  and  alacrity,  has  the  cootraiy  ettect  of 
sustaining  and  increasing  it  Virtue,  genius,  power,  aw)  ricbea, 
are  ibr  this  reason  associated  with  height  and  suhlimltjr,  as  po- 
verty,  slavery,  and  folly,  are  conjoined  with  descent  and  lowiieBS, 

"  Were  the  case  the  same  with  us  as  Milton  represents  it  to  be  with 
the  aoguls,  to  whom  dticent  is  adierscy  and  who  cannot  smk  xciiM* 

^  aui  labour  and  eompMm^  this  order  of  things  would  be  entirely 
inverted  ;  as  appears  hence,  that  the  very  nature  of  ascent  and 

**  descent  is  dcriveil  from  the  difficulty  and  propensity,  and,  conse. 

•  quenlly,  every  one  of  their  effects  proceeds  from  that  origio*"'^ 

Treatise  of  Human  Nature^  Vol.  II.  p.  281,  et  setjf. 

Though  I  must  have  n  peatedly  read  the  above  passaf:r  in  Mr 

Hume's  works,  it  had  totally  escapee!  n\v  recollection,  till  I  met 

with  a  short  aUiraci  of  it  very  lately,  io  iurniog  over  JDr  Gerard^ 

i^geniuu^  Ei^y  ou  T&sle. 

Note  (B  b.)  p.  383. 
"  "  As  for  the  position,  or  attitude  of  virtue ;  though,  in  a  historical 
**  piece,  such  as  ours  is  designed,  it  wouki  on  no  account  be  proper 
•*  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  way  of  emblem;  one  might, 

on  this  occasion,  ende  avour,  nevertheless,  by  some  artifice,  to  o'lvc 
*'  our  figure,  as  much  ;i>  p(»ssible,  the  resemblance  of  the  same  god- 

dess,  as  she  is  S(  rji  un  imdals,  and  other  ancient  emblematic 
**  pieceu  of  like  nature.  In  this  view,  she  should  be  so  designed,  as 
**  to  stand  firm  with  her  full  poise  upon  one  foot,  having  the  other 
**  a  liUle  advanced  and  raised  on  a  broken  piece  of  ground  or 
**  rock,  instead  of  the  helmet  or  little  globe  on  which  we  see  her 
•*  usually  setting  her  foot,  as  triumphant,  in  those  pieces  of  the  em- 

blematic  kind.  A  particular  advantage  of  this  attitude,  sojudi- 
«<  ciously  assigned  to  virtue  by  ancient  masters,  is,  that  it  expresses 
"  as  well  her  aspiring  effort,  or  ascent  towards  the  stars  and  heaven, 

as  her  victory  and  superiority  over  fortune  and  the  worid.  For 

IO  the  poets  have  described  her.   And  in  our  piece  particulariy, 

where  the  arduous  and  rocky  way  of  virtue  requires  to  be  em- 
«*  phaticaliy  represented,  the  ascending  posture  of  this  figure,  with 
^  one  foot  advanced,  in  a  sort  of  climbing  action,  over  the  rough 

and  thorny  grouad,  mutt  of  necesii  Wt  if  well  executed,  create  a 
^  due  efftct,  snd  add  to  the.sttblinie  of  this  aocsent  ^ofllic  worit." 

See  a  tieatbe,  hf  Lmi  Shaftesbury^  entitled*  A  IMm  of  the 
MikUnicd  Brmght  of  ike  Judgment  of  limmhit  mmvding  te 
Prodieuij  &c. 

See  also  JLa  Oermulemme  Uberuia,  Canto  17*  Stan*  6lp  6S. 

Note  (C  c.)  p.  390. 
In  Boikaa's  tnuislation  of  Longinus,  as  io  the  Engjisk  one  of 
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Smith,  the  word  ^aki  is  omitted  ;  but  in  the  edition  of  this  trans- 
lation, published  by  iVI.  de  St  Marc,  the  following  note  is  subjoined 
to  the  text:  *'  Lt  Grec  dit  un  art  du  Sublime  on  du  Profond. 
•*  Tous  les  iutcrprcUb  unt  pris  ces  deux  tcrmcs  pour  synonymes, 
**  J'ai  peine  ^  cruire,  q^ue  LoDgio  ait  vou4u  let  employer  commc 

tels.  Cc  n*cst  que  daw  ce  seul  endroit  qu'ils  sont  mis  avec  la 
^  particule  di^unctive;  partout  aiHeiin  la  ooqjoiietioii  les  unit 
^  dans  line  roeme  phrase*  Je  peose  done,  que  par  le  tubtiiae  et  le 
^  profond  n^tre  Rh6leor  a  voola  pitenler  deax  idte  dilllBreotei* 
•*  £t  dans  le  lait,  ces  deux  dtffi§mtes  id6es  conviennetitifilenient 

k  son  styek  La  Profond^  nVst  pas  aoins  nicessaite  que  le 
^  SMime  k  la  grande  Eloquence** 

Instead,  however,  of  supposing  Longinus  to  have  been  infioenced, 
in  the  above  passage,  by  the  conoeit  suggested  bv  the  French  cri* 
tic,  it  seems  to  me  mnch  more  condade,  that  he  had 

■•a  eye  to  the  similarity  of  the  impressions  productxl,  In  many  in* 
ataaces,  by  ke^^  and  by  depths  both  in  their  literal  and  in  their 
4gttrative  acceptations.  Various  proois  of  this  similaritjf  will  oc« 
cur  in  the  sequel  of  this  Essay. 

Note  (D  d.)  p. 

The  tedious  controversy  about  the  sublimity  of  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  which  was  provoked  among  the  French  critics,  by  a  let» 
ter  from  Huet^  Bishop  of  Avrancbes,  to  the  Duke  of  Montausier, 
^would  now  be  scarcely  remembered  (at  least  in  this  country),  were 
it  not  for  the  space  which  it  is  so  absurdly  allowed  to  occupy,  in 
some  of  the  best  editions  of  Boileau's  works.       The  only  English 
writer  of  note  who  has  given  any  countenance  to  the  Bishop's  pa- 
radox is  Lord  Kamcs,  who,  alter  mentioning  the  dispute  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  as  a  curious  occurrence  in  literary  history,  observes 
that,  in  the  opinions  held  by  both  parties,  there  was  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  of  error  ;  the  passage  in  question  b^iXigsMime  in  one  point 
of  view,  m\i  not  sublime  in  another.    For  the  grounds  on  which 
this  decision  rcstb,  si  c  Elements  of  Criticism. 

A  French  jwet  of  our  own  times,  in  alluding  to  the  wonders  of 
creative  power,  has  attempted,  by  means  ot  a  very  singulflr  personi- 
fication, to  rise  still  higher  than  the  sacred  historian.  With  what 
aucccb^  I  leave  to  tiic  reader  to  judge. 

^  L*Ims8ioMiiNiy  ftronde  eiichnferesse» 

^  Qai  Ait  laieax  que  girder  et  que  m  soaveidr, 

**  Retrace  le  passe,  ctevance  raveuir, 
Refiiit  tonl  ce  qui  tut,  fait  tout  ce  qui  doit  ^Ire, 
Dit  a  Tuu  d*exister,  a  Tautre  de  leuaitre ; 
Et  ciimiBe  k  Pfileniel,  quand  n  vois  rappcls, 
*  ^  MJ$tnttt£tn  ea  atfsaf  kAtifttiAs  aw  f^rfftL" 

It  k  with  some  regret  I  mention,  that  these  lines  ai  e  quoted  from 

pp 
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the  works  of  an  author,  eq^ly  dist^Dguitbed  |>y  thfi  bcai)tj  aad  t2i# 
idrUUty  of  his  g^mus^--tlie  Abb6  4e  UUe* 

Mole  (Be.)  p.  4X>1. 

Iff  BuHee  hu  pm^  loo  slightly  over  the  tqlject  of  v^miyp 
vtjthont  tnroiog  hn  attention  ip  \jM  two  iiffemt  laodUicatioo^— 
mmnMiijf  and  ffmi^.  Tilt  bUejr  toeins  to  ne  fo  contribpibe  stiB 
«i^<^e  to  lAe  fnft/iiw  than  the  {omner.  Is  noi  tliU  owing  to  inooia* 
Wg  hfimtt  more  ^ivecUy  to  our  pcnonal  CreU^gi :  aiid»€oiiaequ^o% 
(accordiiig  to  Mr  Biiike't  own  doctrine),  to  a  oertain  mlxtiue  of  tibi 
4(niHr,or  8it  leut  of  th?  awfulf  inieparaUe       tbe  coooeptiQik  i 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  etenii.^  which  is  ajaesdy  past^ 
tilfft  U  dnolbcr  ciicaiDitance  which  cbnipim  with  lime  fJirwiy 
Bmti<>ned,  in  leading  in  to  connect  with  it  an  em^^on  of  snhfiqul?  • 
frrl  mean  the  hias  cf  the  mind  (arising  chiefly^  it  b  pcohable^ 
from  as^iations  early  estahlished  in  the  fimcy  ^y  the  phjcnowfui 
of  faJHng  bodies),  in  ipeakipg  of  the  history  of  foroier  ages,  to  ean* 
ploy  words  literally  expieinve  of  elevaled  po>itipB>  We  call  our- 
selves   the  ducmdants  of  our  ancestors;**—- we  spei|k  of  tracing 

«p  onr  genealoriy — of  honours  or  of  estates  ddcend^g  in  the 

male,  or  in  the  female  iinc^**  Wf  vpnk^  in  like  manner,  of  tiw* 
4jiMons  ktfiltd  doom  from  one  generation  to  another;  nay,  we 
sometimes  employ  the  word  highy  as  synonymous  with  e^htm^  np* 
^jrif/.  ^  The  nominal  observation/*  says  Dr  Brown  in  ^  scntencf 
quoted  by  Dr  Johnson,  of  the  several  days  of  the  week  if  wf 
"  high^  and  as  old  9fk  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  named  tiie  saoit 
«  accocdiug  to  tbe  seven  planets.*'  Another  authoiri^  Vo  tha  ipsn 
pnxpoaa  Is  a^Ksrded  by  Priors 

Tbe  too  ef  Adsm  and  of  Eve, 
*  Cbi|  Boofhon  or  KaMNigD  higheri^ 

Is  not  the  veneration  with  which  we  look  up  to  antiquity  partly 
oji^ii)g  to  the  influence  of  these  associations? — Mr  ifume  has  at- 
tamiMsd  to  account  for  It  upon  a  different  principle ;  Init  his  Iheorj^ 
is  to  me  4|nilf  miiateUigible :  "  Because  we  find  greater  difftcniiy, 
**  and  must  employ  superior  energy,  in  lunning  over  the  parts  of 
^  duration  than  these  of  space;  and  hi  ascending  throogh  pastdn* 
^  imtioni  than  in  descending  thiQiim|k  what  is  fetnre;  tfaerMbie,  we 

^ue  liigher,  and  coMcniplato  with  greater  tenciatiun,  things 
^  distant  in  time»  than  tluogi  remote  in  space,  and  the  pcmoas  aad 
^  ol^iecla  of  aatiipM^,  than  those  which  we  figure  to  ouneNcsIn 

tiMa^offiil«nty«**  Whatamwato  undtrSand^lAessyMfiir 
anergy  wempUy  la  r»iinM^  over  f^r^ofiv^dmwlssii  ihmm  Am 
ofspaeei  mm  in  ^mmdmgmwtghfaH  dmmHom  Hmm  In  rfsscend- 
Sfl(glArpi^lniAa(  ts^ltfm^  So  fijtf  as  I  am  aUe  to  annex  ai^ 
meaning  to  this  passage,  the  (act  b  precisely  the  levecse  of  what  ii 
here  stoled.  To  aseend  through /Mtk  Awulsan  is  tbe  hnhitvd  ess- 
ploiymentofthemindln  the  exetoise  of  mcmoiy,  and  in  the  sindj 
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history.  To  descend  through  Juturc  duration^  by  anticipating 
events  before  they  happen,  is,  uf  all  employments  of  the  under- 
Standing,  the  most  difficult ;  and  it  is  oae,  in  which  thn  soundest 
anil  most  sagacious  judgments  are  perpetually  liable  to  error  and 
disappointment.  It  is  singular,  that  the  use  which  Mr  Hume  has 
made,  in  the  above  sentence,  of  the  metaphorical  expressions  aS' 
cending  and  detcending^  dkl  not  suggjcst  to  km  asimplef  solutioa  of 
the  problem. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  further,  with  respect  to  this 
theory  of  Mr  Hume's^  that  it  is  not  "  with  our  anticipations  of  the 
**  future,  that  our  veneration  for  the  persons  and  objects  of  antiqui- 
**  ty"  ought  to  have  been  contrasted,  but  with  our  sentiments  con- 
cerning what  is  contemporary  with  ourselves,  or  of  a  very  modem 
date.  The  idea  ui  the Juture,  which  is  the  region  of  all  our  hopes^ 
and  of  all  our  fears,  is,  in  most  cases,  for  that  very  reason,  more  in- 
teresting tu  the  imagination  than  the  idea  of  the  past ;  and  tlic  idea 
of  the  etemiiy  post  (to  borrow  a  scholastic  phrase)  incomparably 
more  so  than  that  of  the  eternity  ante* 

The  bias  of  the  mind  to  connect  Uigfiber  the  ideas  of  antiquitt^, 
and  ef  devoted  place,  is  poireifully  eonfimed  by  another  assocla* 
tioa,  coiaddiog  eatltefy  with  tike  foinier,  in  stl|^ting  the  umt 
modes  of  expresaioti.  Amoog  the  vanotta  trnjami^ifjiscU  which  at* 
tract  a  child's  CQriosttjTy  then  is,  perhaps,  none  wueh  asrahiBSS 
mote  lively  inteiest,  than  the  liver  whkh  it  seei  dailj  and  hovoAjf 
bastening  along  its  drnineK  Whence  does  it  come?  and  wskeie  is 
it  going }  are  questioiiB  whieh  sotte  of  my  readers  may  still  reuem- 
hertohaveaikedi  Norb  it  even  imnossSile,  that  the|r  ift^  Mtiil 
a  iaint  recollection  of  the  surprise  and  delight  with  which  they  fint 
leamedy  that  rivers  come  down  from  the  mountafaui  ami  that  thej 
all  run  into  the  sea.  As  the  faculties  of  the  understamliiig  begin  to 
open  to  notions  abstracted  from  matter,  an  analogy  comes  invari* 
why  andinfollibly  to  bo  appMhcteded  beVween  iUr  MUem  iMsm 
^ssaiifV  and  the  endieu  dream  of  time;  an  analogy  rencfered  min 
more  impresstva  by  the  |Hindlel  relations  which  they  bear,  Che  one 
to  the  Ocean,  the  other  to  £temity.  The,^  pf  time,  the  lap§e  of 
time,  the  tide  of  time,  with  many  other  expressions  of  the  sanm 
tort^  affofd  sufficient  evidence  of  the  facility  with  which  the  fancy 
passes  from  the  oae  subject  to  the  other.  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that 
the  antiquary  is  said  to  trace  the  history  of  law^J  of  arts,  and  of 
languages,  to  fountain  headsy  or  original  sources;  and  hence, 
the  synonymous  meanings,  wherever  time  is  concerned,  of  the  words 
backxuard  and  upward.  To  carry  our  research*  s  np  or  back  to  a 
particular  aera,  are  phrases  equally  sanctioned  by  our  best  writers. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  our  own  language  that  these  terms  are  converti- 
ble. In  the  Greek,  they  are  so  to  a  still  trreatpr  extent;  the  pro- 
position awtf  when  in  composition,  sometimes  having  the  force  of 
jkhe  word  surswn^  sometioas  that  of  t^  word  retro» 
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From  these  remarkb  it  sufficiently  appears,  how  exactly  aTl  the 
diftercnt  associations,  pointed  out  m  this  note,  conspire  with  each 
other  in  prcxiucing  an  unif()rmity  of  thought  and  oflaniraage  among 
mankind,  with  respect  to  the  two  great  modi^catioas  of  tUM| €2ic 
pcut  and  the  JxdiLre, 

I  shall  only  tnention  one  other  circumstance,  contributing  to  tbe 
same  end.— The  filial  respect  with  which  ue  literally,  as  w«ffl  as 
metaphurically  look  up  to  our  parents,  during  our  early  years,  in- 
sensibly extends  itself  to  their  progenitors,  producing,  not  unnatural- 
ly, that  illusion  of  the  imagination  which  magnifies  the  endowments, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  of  our  ancestors,  in  proportion  as  w  e  carry 
our  thoughts  backward  from  the  present  period;  and  which,  in  ru- 
der ages,  terminates  at  last  in  a  «!entimei)l  approaching  nearly  to 
that  of  rf'ligion.  Datur  here  venia  antiquitati,  tU  mucendo  kuma* 
n<B  divinis,  primordia  urbium  augmtwra  j'aciat. 

In  the  Christian  world,  however,  it  is  chiefly  the  Scripture  h.s- 
tory  which  has  invested  n'mote  antiquity  with  a  character  of  sub- 
limity, blending  our  earliest  religious  impressions  with  the  pictures 
of  patriarchal  manners,  with  the  events  of  the  anledfhivian  ages, 
with  the  story  ot  our  fiiBt  parents,  and,  above  all,  with  the  eoHiliooi 
Inspired  by  that  simple  and  foMime  esonfncm*— ^  In  tlie  begio- 
^  ning,  God  created  toe  Heavens  and  Hit  Earth.** 

Note  (F  f.)  n  417. 
Anion^  the  various  instanoes  of  the  sablliDe,  quoted  fiom  Honer 
by  Longinus,  the  following  nmik  has  always,  iu  a  noie  pvtScolaf 
manner,  attracted  the  attention  of  sncceeding  critics 

Whatever  suUimitv  may  belong  to  these  Unesi  I  im  incfoed  In 
ascribe  ahaost  entirely  to  the  Image  of  the  elmlerf  specMor/wi 
of  the  boundless  expanse  of  water,  lying  nnderjils  eye. 

Note  (6  g.)  p.  42S. 
Marmontel^itt  one  of  the  best  of  his  elementary  books,  teM 
hold  of  the  same  analogy,  to  explain  to  his  pupib  the  icspeLlltfe 
effects  of 'analysis  and  synthesis,  as  exemplliied  In  the  sliuitoie  of 

language,^ 

'**  Vous  voyez  que  c*fst  par  foiblcsse  que  Tesprit  humain  g€t>^ 
ralise  ses  idfees<  .  .i    ■'  Poor Thomme  c*est un  bem^ ds 

•lib.  V.  I.  T-o. 

^  Far  M  a  sltcpbcrd  from  some  poiiil  oo  itigh 
''O'erlhewideinaio  extefi<ltlinboiiarilni«y€,  % 
^  Tbroogh  sach  a  space  of  air,  with  thoiMlerioc  sooim^ 
"  At  one  tout  leap  Ue  immsi  lai  conts  boepi.* 
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^  amplifier  ses  idles,  k  mesure  qo'elles  se  inultiplient;  et  ces  g6- 
**  D^ralisations,  dans  lesquelles  les  difieiences  sp^ifiqaes  et  indivi- 
^  duelles  sont  oubliccs,  et  qui  n^unisseiit  UDe  multitude  de  souve* 

nirs  en  un  seul  point  dc  ressemblance,  ne  sont  qu'une  facilitc 

que  se  donne  I'esprit  pour  soulager  sa  vue.  C'est  une  position 
*'  commode  qu'il  prend  pour  dominer  sur  un  plus  grand  uombre 

d*objet8 ;  et,  de  cette  esp^ce  d'^rainence  ou  il  s*est  place,  sa  ve» 
*'  ritable  action  consiste  «t  redescendre  I'echelle  dej>  idee-),  t  n  resti- 

tuant  k  chacune  les  dift*6renccs  de  son  objet,  ses  pruprietXs  dis« 
•*  tinctives  ;  et  en  recompusant,  par  la  synthcsc  ce  que  ^ar  i'auaij/se 
^  il  avoit  simplifie.''-— GramTnairf;  p.  8. 

Note  (H  h.)  p.  i28. 
Mr  Maclaurio  lias  taken  notice  of  the  former  of  these  circum- 
stances in  the  introduction  to  his  Treatise  of  Fluxions  Others, 
^  in  tha  place  of  iiidivi9ible»  substituted  infinitely  small  divisible 
*•  elemeiitit  of  which  they  supuosed  all  magmtudes  to  he  formed. 

Afler  idm/t  cane  to  be  lelidied,  an  infinite  scale  of  Infinitudea 
**  and  infinitesimals  (ascending  and  descending  always  by  infinita 
stcpsj  was  imagined  and  proposed  to  be  received  into  geometry^ 
as  ot  the  greatest  use  for  penetrating  into  its  abstruse  parts* 
Some  have  aigued  for  quantities  more  than  infinite ;  and  otheii 
•  ^  for  a  kind  of  quantities  that  are  said  to  be  neither  finite  nor  tnfi«* 
^  nite»  but  of  an  Intermediate  and  indeterminate  nature* 

^  llus  way  of  considering  what  is  called  the  sublime  part  of  geo* 
•*  metry  has  so  far  prevailed,  that  it  is  generally  known  W  no^leis  a 
title  than  the  science^  the  arithmetic,  or  the  geometry  of  infinities* 
These  terms  imply  something  lofty  but  mysterious ;  the  contemp 
plation  of  which  may  be  suspected  to  umaze  and  perplex,  rather 
than  satisfy  or  enlighten  tho  naderstanding ;  and  wUle  ft  seemi 
greatly  to  elevate  geometry,  may  possibly  lessen  its  true  and  real 
*^  excellency,  which  chiefly  consists  in  its  iierspieuity  and  perfifiCt 
evidence." — Madamvis  FiuxUnUp  Vol.  I.  p.  2. 
fontenellc,  who  possessed  the  rare  talent  of  adorning  raathema* 
tical  science  with  the  attractions  of  a  refined  wit  and  a  Vueiy  elo- 
quence, contributed  perhaps  more  than  any  other  individual^  bjT 
tba-  popularity  of  his  writings,  to  give  a  currency  to  this  panu 
•doxical  phraseology.    In  one  passage  he  seems  to  reproach  his 
predecessors  for  the  timid  caution  with  which  the)  had  avoided 
these  sublime  speculations  ;  ascribing  it  to  something  resembhog 
the  holy  dread  inspired  by  the  mysteries  of  religion      A  remark^ 
by  the  way,  which  affords  an  additional  illustrdtioo  of  the  close 
alliance  between  the  sublime  and  the  awful.       Quand  on  v  etoit 
arrivei  on  s'an etoit  avec  uuc  especc  d'effroi  et  dc  saiiite  hor« 
rcur.       On  regardoit  Tiniini  comme  un  myst^re  qu'ii  falioit 
<^  respecter,  et  qu'il  a*6toit  pas  permit d'^|^o£ondir«*''—Pr4^ace 
dei  EUm.  de  la  G4om.  de  I'b^ 
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U  tlie  teEty  U^i^  widitte  oscHBliMi  of  tiMi  Ji^kor  pa^ts  of 
*i  thfioatica;  onl  000  or  IM  olWty  fof  vliicli  it  «•  j  to  oc 
<f  cohqU  the  epidiol  ooifemlly  applU  to  tko  more  UmtFwm 
<f  bp^i^V  toowicdge  i»  not  mbUm  hut  proJorndT  Om  at 
oiceptioiil  hufi  olioded  to  it  tiK  appficatioa  ocriiioBtlty 
nido  of  Ibo  foroor  of  thtto  wofdt  to  taonl  tpecnlotiopti  aod 
alto  to  MHpe  of  thote  Mtapbyciod  wttircliet  wh&k  aro  oawc^ 
od  ^Mk  ihp  doolffiiitt  of  ftfigion  ^  a  modt  of  tpeakiag  wkidiit 
falhr  accoaqtad  lor  la  tha  patotdiog  part  of  tliit  Ettigr. 

AgmaUy  to  ibo  tame  aaaloiory  BtUtoB  appUei  to  tit  laafaphf* 
tkal  discvsiiont  of  Uie  ftllea  aoceU  the  wofd  high  in  prefemea 
to  diepm  The  whole  paiHi^  kt  m  thit  point  of  view,  deserTing 
of  iltottioa^  at  It  iilttttialet  atmi^  the  facility  with  whteh  the 
lliovghts  unconsciontly  ptit  and^  repast  fron  tha  litwal  to  tha 
awttphoflcai  toMiino* 

"  Otben  apart  Mi  on  a  kUl  \  etir«d, 

lo  ttuNipiU  more  elevutt,  aud  rea^Cd  kigk 
**■  Of  Providfea»  forekaowledge,  will,  and  iate : 
**  yU'd      ifcei»wiii»  ibiehaewM|>  thmhiln  ^ 

Note  (I  i.)  p.  434. 
In  the  effect  of  this  suiieriority  of  stature,  there  seems  to  ho 
something  specifically  diillTeat  from  tiiat  produced  by  an  appa. 
rent  superiority  of  strength,  A  broad  Herculean  make  \rould 
suggest  idea^  much  less  nearly  allied  to  sublimity^  and  would 
cfen  detract  from  the  respect  which  the  same  stature,  with  a  lets 
athletic  form,  would  have  commanded.  A  good  deal  must  here 
be  ascribed  to  that  apprehended  analogy  between  a  taweriog 
shape  and  a  lofty  mind,  which  has  transferred  motaphoricall)  so 
many  tenn&  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  aud^  perhaps,  sonn  .. 
thing  als9  to  a  childish  but  natural  association,  grafting  a  fetiiag 
of  reference  on  that  eleutMiA  cji  body  tti  which  we  are  forced  io 
look  upwards. 

The  influence  of  similar  associations  may  be  traced  in  the  uuU 
Tersal  practice  of  decorating  the  helmets  of  warriors  y,  \i\\  i)lumfS 
of  feathers  ;  in  the  artiticial  means  employed  to  give  either  a  real 
or  apparent  augnieutation  of  stature  to  the  heroes  of  the  buskin  ; 
and  in  the  forms  of  respectful  salutation  prevalent  in  all  coun- 
tries ;  which  forms,  however  various  and  arbitrary  they  may  at 
first  sight  a^ipcar,  seem  all  to  agree  (according  to  an  ingenious  re- 
mark of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds)  in  the  cummou  idea  of  maiiin^  the 
body  less^  in  token  of  levereace. 

Note  (K  k.)  p.  435. 
Longinus  has  expressed  thi»  idea  very  unequivocally,  when  he 
tells  us :     Ax^en;;  ^  '^^PC'?  ^'^  >^oyw      rd  04^3  ;**  and,  if  possible/ 
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tJtllf  ikm  *3^1id(IJrp  Ws  French  translitor^  B0iieit}f^  "  Le  sublime 
^  est^  ^et  ce  ^fi/iHn€  t excellence  d  ta  sbvrrrmne  perfection  dm 
discours**   To  this  version  Boileaa  adds*  f  ^^"^ 

dire  hmmitasy  Vextremiti  en  hauteur  ;  ct  qu'U  j/  plus  eUvS  dans 
ce  qui  est  flev^,  Lc  root  sifenifie  h  peu  pr6s  la  raSme  chose, 
**  c'est  ^  dire,  endnentia,  ce  qut  s'etete  aid-de  sus  du  reste.  C'est  sur 
**  CCS  deux  tfermes,  dont  la  signification  est  aupcdativc,  et  que  Lou- 
giri  prent!  an  figur^,  que  je  me  suis  fondfe  pour  soutenir  que  son 
•*  dessein  est  de  traiter  du  genre  sublime  de  C eloquence  dans  son  plus 
**  hatd  point  de  perfection**  (RemarquLS  sur  la  Traduction  du 
Trait6  du  Subiiine.)--Oetfom  de  Bodeau^  Tom.  V.  AmOerdaiOy 
1775. 

\n  defence  nf  Lon^mus's  application  of  the  epithet  sublime  to 
Sappho's  Ode,  Mr  Kiiii'ht  irmintains,  that  the  Fat heiic  is  alxvat/s 
Sublime.  "  A!!  sympatliKs,"  \:v  observes,  excited  by  just  and 
*•  appropriate  expression  ot  vuLigic  passions,  vvhciher  they  be 
"  oi  the  tender  or  violeut.kind,  art  <ilik(*  sublime,  as  they  all  tend 
"  to  expand  and  elevate  the  mind,  ami  till  it  with  those  enthusiasm 
•*  tic  raptures,  whi<?h  Lonsrinus  justly  states  to  be  the  true  feclhigs 
^  of  sublimity.  Hence  tiiat  author  cites  instances  of  the  sublime 
^*  from  the  tenderest  odes  of  l<nx%  as  well  as  from  the  most  terrific 
•*  imai.n  s  of  war,  and  with  equal  propriety/'  In  a  subsequent  part 
of  his  work,  Mr  Knight  asserts,  that  "  in  all  tlie  fictions,  either  of 

poetry  or  imitative  art,  there  can  be  nothing  truly  pathetic,  un- 
*•  less  it  be  at  the  same  time  in  some  degree  sublime."  In  this  as- 
sertion he  has  ccrtuinly  l'>st  si<;fit  entirely  of  the  meaning  in  which 
the  words  Sublime  and  Pathetic  are  commonly  uadcr^iood  in  our 
language  ;  a.  bLandard  oi  judgnitiit,  upon  questions  of  thi^  sort, 
from  which  there  lies  no  appeal  to  the  arbitrary  definition  of  any 
theorist;  not  even  to  the  authority  ofLonginus  himself.  Upon  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that,  like 
most  other  authors  wfio  have  treated  of  Sublimity,  he  has  pro- 
ceeded on  tbe  supposidon  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  under  one 
|»recise  definition,  the  vieirs  of  sublimity  taken  both  by  Iheaodenis 
tnd  by  the  moderns,  witliout  making  due  allow^es  for  the  num- 
berless modifications  of  the  idea,  which  ma^  be  eypec.tpf  from 
their  different  systems  of  manners,  from  their  different  religious 
creeds,  and  from  various  other  causes.  Whoever  rofleols  on  tho 
meaning  of  the  word  Virtu$  as  employed  by  the  earlier  Romans, 
and  compares  it  with  the  FtVld  of  their  degenerate  descendanta, 
win  not  be  surprised  at  the  anomalies  he  meets  with, in  attempting 
to  reconcile  completely  the  doctrines  of  ancient  and  mo^m  critics 
concerning  the  Sublime :  and  will  find  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when 
he  Is  able  to  ave  a  plausible  account  of  some  of  these  anomalies 
from  their  different  habits  of  thinkings  and  their  different  modes  of 
phllosophismg  upon  Uie  prindples  of  criticiim. 
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AppcUata  est  a  Firo  virtus.    Viri  autem  propria  maxtmc  est 
^  fortitudo,  cujus  munera  duo  ijoui^yiiiy  i^^^gHy|^ft■^^*4<Wiq^^ coO" 
^«  temptio/' — Cic.  Tusc,  2.  IH, 

*    *•  Vitius  signifia  d'abord  la  forcc^  ensuite  \ccourag4f  eosuite  la 

V  grandeur  morale,    Chez  les  Italiens,  vir^  ne  designe  guerc  qtie 

^Ta  pratique  ties  beaux  arts;  et  le  mot  qui,  dans  son  origine^  ex* 

primuit  la  qualite  qui  distingue  emincmmciit  rhorome,  eit  doDn6 

aujourd'hui  h.  dcs  ^tres  qui  ont  perdu  la  qualite  distinctive  de 

rhommc.   Un  Soprano  est  le  Virtuoso  pw  excelleDce."— SitanL 

jEssai  S2ir  la  vie  ct  le  caradere  du  Tasse.  ' 

In  the  instance  of  t[ic  mblime,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  much  less 

wonderful  that  there  should  be  some  anomalies  in  the  use  made  of 

this  word  hy  Lon^inus,  when  compared  with  our  present  modej»  of 

thinking  and  of  spiiaking,  than  that  the  points  of  coincidence 

should  be  so  many  between  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  that 

Mich  We  meet  with .  in  the  best  books  of  philosophical  critici^ 

^bich  have  yet  appeared.  ,  f  .    •  j .  • 

^  J  ahall  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  (althoogli  the  obaeiynliim 

fe^  tK)  immediate  connection  with  the  fQiec;oiug  tiain  qi  thnk'm^^ 

ihBX  a  MoQt  |or  the  pathetic,  aod  a  talent  &t  hifmour^  are  genandly 

iiitittj^W  IFZeismoieiwailydljedw.Atasttte 

the  nmtiituf.  I  have  round  the  observation  verified,  as     as  my  own 

knowledge  extends,  whether  of  men  or  of  books.  Nor  do  I  think 

it  would  bo  difficult  to  explain  the  iact^  from  At  noknowlcdgP^ 

laws  pf  the  human  mindt 
■  • 

Note  (L  I.)  p.  AM. 
Hie  eloquent  and  phUosophical  passage  which  I  am  now  to 
quote^  with  respect  to  tlie  final  cause  of  the  pleasmes  coonecied 
with  the  emotion  of  Suhliniitv,  afibrds  a  proof,  lhat  tlie  mnt^ 
Longinus  occarionally  rose  irom  the  profeised  and  piincipil  ^ 
ject  of  his  book  to  other  speculations  of  a  higher  and  mom  com. 
prehensive  nature*  I  shall  gjive  it  to  my  imkn  in  tfm  words  oC 

Dr  Akenside. 

Those  godlike  geniuses  were  well  assured,  that  nataie  had 
not  intended  man  for  a  low-spirited  or  ignoUo  tMii|g;  bnly 

<^  bringing  us  into  life  and  the  midst  of  this  vast  universe,  at  kn* 
fore  a  multitude  assembled  at  some  heroic  sol^nuuiy^  that  ww 
might  be  spectators  of  all  her  magnificence,  and  candidatsa 
high  for  the  priaeof  glory,  she  has^  therefore^  implanted  in  our 
souls  an  uneitinguishable  love  of  every  thing  great  and  rialtfid^ 
of  every  thing  which  appears  divine  bi^fiond  our  comprchen 

"  sion.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  even  the  whole  world  Is 
not  an  object  sufficient  for  the  depth  and  capacity  of  human 
imagination,  nhich  often  sallies  forth  beyond  the  limits  of  all 
that  surrouuds  us.    Let  any  man  cast  iiis.eye  tbro«ih  the 


whole drole  of  our  existence,  and  consider  how  especially  it- 
^*  aboan4»  with  excellent  and  fzrand  objects,  he  will  soon  ackoow*' 
ledge  for  what  enjoyments  and  pun^uits  wc  were  destined.  Thus, 
by  the  very  propensity  of  Nature,  we  are  led  to  admire,  not 
little  springs  or  shallow  riTulets,  however  clear  and  dcticioas^* 
^<  but  the  Nile,  the  Rhine,  the  J>anube^  and  aUfi^MMiltaiLilJ^* 

»     1     V  .       r  1     .  .  ..  ■  ,  •  - 

•  ^  M  |« 

Note  (M  m.)  p.  441.  « 

Longinus  himself  was  plainly  impressed  with  the  sSme  associa« 
Hon,  when  he  remarked :  "  *i/^og  dt  xou^im^  t^syr/jDiv  ra  n  -s-goy- 
**  fuxra  hnduj  cxrt^it  waiftu  dupogt^nifp      rt^v  rx  ^rc^  ,4*^H  ffigW 

md&^ar*  dtwctfiiv,** 

The  l>eKinning  of  this  sentence  is  thus  translated  by  Boileau ; 
Quand  U  sublime  vient  ^  ickUery*  &c. upon  which  Tcrsioa 

Dacier  observes  as  follows :  Notre  langue  n*a  que  co  mot 
iclaier  pourexprimer  Ic  mot  t^svf/jkv^  qui  est  emprunt6  de  la 
template,  et  qui  donne  une  idee  mcrveillouse,  ^  peu  pres  comroe 

*'  ce  mot  de  Virgile,  abntptis  nubibus  ignes,  Longin  a  touIu 
donner  ici  une  image  de  la  foudre  que  Pon  voit  plutot  tomber 
que  ]iartir."— O^ia;.  de  Boileau,  p.  16.  Tom*  V.  ed«  Amst. 

Note  (N  n.)  p.  448* 
After  consulting  Bailly's  History  of  Astronomy,  I  find  that 
my  memory  has  not  been  so  faithful  on  this  occasion  as  1  had 
lmagined|  and  that  1  have  connected  with  this  particular  dttcrip- 
tiiNif  leTenl  ideas  which  occur  in  other  parta  of  the  same  wnAm 
As  it  appeass  to  me,  ho.we«ier9  of  more  consequence,  at  prsseot^ 
to  illoetmie  mjr  own  idea  than  to  rectify  this  trifling  inadTcrtency^ 
I  hnfo  allowed  the  pessage  to  remain  as  it  was  originally  wiittsii* 
(See  Hisl»  de  I'Astron.  Mod.  liT.  7.) 

•  !■  the  hurry  of  preparing  for  the  press  the  notes  on  this  Essay»  I 
neglected  to  refer,  on  a  ibsmer  occasimi  (when  speaking  of  the  in«  _ 
tfanate  connection  hetwecn  the  ideas  of  the  UtenU  .and  of  the  raB- 
gieae  Snhlime),  to  the  description  gfven  by  Thomas  of  the  sublime  ^ 
eloquence  of  Bossnet  It  is  a  description  not  unworthy  of  B(»suet 
Imnself ;  hut  1  am  prevent^  by  its  length  from  quotii^g  it  here.  I 
cannot  however*,  deny  myself  the  pleasqre  of  transcribing.a  few 
unconnected  sentences : 

« 

**  Jamais  personne  n*a  parl^  de  Diett  avec  tant  de  digiyt6»  Xa 
Ilivinit6  est  dans  ses  dis^urs  comme  dans  Tunivers^  remnant 
lOWti  agitant  tottt— Dans  son  Eloquence  sublime,  11  sc  place  entre 
'Mlieu  et  I'bommc,  il  s'adressc  ^  eux  tOQr»a-tour,         Qui  mieux 
**  que  lui,  a  parl6  dc  la  vie,  de  la  mort,  de  I'^terfiiti,  du  tems?  Ces 
**  idte  par  elles-mdme  inspircnt  h  I'iroagination.une  esp^ce  de  ter* 
reur,  qui  n*est  pas  loin  du  sublime.         "A  travers  one  foule  de 
"  s^ntimens  qui  Tentratnenty'Bossuet  ne  fait  que  prononcer  de  temps 
"  en  temps  des  mots;  et  ces  roots  alors  font  frissonaer,  comme  ws 
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"  cris  interrotnpus  que  le  voya^eur  entend  qto^tquefois  pen<!ant  la 
•*  nuit,  dans  le  silence  des  forets,  et  qui  I'avertj^sonl  d*un  danger 
**  qu'il  ne  connoit  pas.  ■>  ■  ■  Maia  ce  qui  le  df^tin^ue  le  plus,  c'est 
"  I'imp^tuosit^  de  ses  mouvemcnts,  c'est  son  ime  qtii  se  rae/c  a 
tout.  II  ?en)ble  que  da  sommt  t  d'un  lieu  61evf ,  il  decouvre  des 
gratids  cv6nemens  qui  se  passent  sous  ses  yeux^  et  qu'il  ks  ia« 
M  come  a  des  hommes  qui  soot  en  bas." 

Note  (O  o.)  p.  458. 

Ill  his  argument  concerning  the  Cottp  cTOtil  MUkaire^  Folard 
lests  his  opinion^  not  on  any  general  philosopbicai  comiderations^ 
but  on  the  results  which  his  good  sense  soggestckl  to  him  from  the 
records  of  military  history,  and  from  his  own  personal  observatioti 
and  experience.  t*he  following  short  quotation  will  confirm  what 
I  have  s,Uit<'(.l  in  the  text,  conceriiing  the  universality  of  the  preju- 
dice there  mentioned,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote ;  a  cifctntf* 
stance  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  glaring  absurdity  which  Jt 
now  presents  to  the  most  superficial  mquirers,  may  be  re<^artied  as 
good  evidence  ot  the  progress  which  the  thet^ry  of  the  human  miad 
has  made  during  the  course  of  the  last  centuiy. 

C*est  le  seutiment  gen6ral  que  le  coup  d^oefl  ne  d6petK!  pu 

de  nous,  que  c*est  un  present  de  la  nature,  que  les  campagoes 
^  ne  le  donoent  point,  et  qu'en  uti  mot  H  faut  l*apporter  en  nat^ 
^  nnt,  sans  quo!  les  yeux  da  immde  )rs  plus  pcfr^gns  ne 

ent  goute  et  marclient  dan»  les  len^toes  letf  plus  ^psisMs.  Qi 
ttonpe ;  nous  tvoiis  ttms  lb  coop       Idoii  H  poitiMi  ifeqwU 
«^ct<te  ten  sent  qu^ii  apio  Iris  pnivideiico  de  iMt  dtffMk^.  .  H 
^^-nUt  da  Ifnn  et  de  I'sntre,  nmis  r^qnlt  TdRne  et  kf  pefibctlottnfe^ 
^  et  Pesep^rience  nous  K«ssdve.'*i**-^ 

•■i*^"  PIkilopoemen  cvoit  mr  onrpr  iMitMe.  On  ntf  Mt 
^  pas  le  Gonsid6rer  en  lui  comme  un  present  dcr  la  iMtm^  ntti 

cuonue  le  ftmt  de  PCtude^  de  rappliection^  et  de  son  exmhe 
^'  pesnon  pour  fai  goene*  Pkitaique  nods  stpprend  la  ttMods 
^  ifoM  il  se  servit  poor  voir  de  tout  ntres  yeuac  que  die  eeox  te 
^  sntres  pour  la  coudvite  des  amies/'      «c«  ftc« 

Note  (P  p.)  p.  471. 

^  Ceux  qui  passeut  leor  vie  dans  la  society  ift  plus  etendue  soot 
M  Uen  bom6s,  s'ils  ne  prsnnentpasiacilement  unMc^  fin  et  delicat, 
^'-et  s'ils  n'acqui^rent  pat  Ift  coOnoissance  do  btfur  humahi.'*— L«r 
deux  Reputaiiem*  Ooote  notal,  par  Madttaie  de  SIMef^. 

Quiactilian  seennr  to  employ  the  phrase  teMor  comrriunis  m  the 
same  acceptation  nearly  with  tlie  French  ivofd  lust.  Senmm 

ipsom,  qui  conmunu  dicitur,  ubi  discet,  cum  se  a  congressu.  qui 
**  non  hominibus  solum,  sed  muUis  quoque  animallbus  nalmmliaert» 

scgregarit.^' 

On  which  passage  Tumebus  remarks ;    per  sensinn  communewt^ 

**  inteUigit  pehtiam  quandam  et  expencntiami  quai  ex  hominum 
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l.jyAkmlbm^amkmMfmimimf  t»  itw^te  cue  of  the  qwdkiei 
^Tm^  v-tliM  ptcolMr  deUcacy  of  jpemptkm,  wtfel»<M0r«lienic« 

Sl|.of  man)  mkm  fnm  kMm  of  dw  Mtention  to  those 

iM  iMu^  which  escape  general  notice ;  a  quality  which  is 
very  coinnioiily  confounded  (aomeiimes  by  D^Alembert  hiMelO 
with  llist  HiuMUiy  to  beauty,  which  is  measured  by  the  degree  of 
ylsMWHJ  comasBnicaied  to  the  observer.  It  appears  to  me»  at  the 
same  luDfii  la  bt  probable,  thai  wban  ba  tbtts  naployed  the  word, 
lie  had  a»  eye  to  those  questions  conosrning  taste,  which  (as* 
I.be£oie  said)  £sll  under  the  provioea  of  tb#  No  per* 

son,  I  appsehcod,  wouM  asa  teal  lo  express  a  quick  pereepCion  of 
liw.bBiMly  <tf  a  fine  pgoapect— -nor  doea  il  seem  to  be  often  or  very 
COSmtiy  applied  to  a  qaids  and  lively  perception  of  the  beauties 
of  wntio^      Oo  peat)  ce  me  semble,  d'aprds  ces  reflexions,  r6- 
"  pondre  en  deux  mots  k  la  question  souvent  agit6e,  si  le  sentintent 
cat  pr^^rable  k  la  discussion,  pour  juger  un  ouvrage  de  goutm 
•*  L'impression  est  le  ju^e  naturel  du  premier  moment,  la  discus- 
sion  i'est  du  second.    Dans  les  personnes  qui  joignent  a  Id  finrsse 
et  ^  la  promptitude  du  tact  la  ncttet^  et  la  justesse  de  IVsprit, 
Ic  second  juge  ne  tera  pour  I'oidiuure  que  coofixmec  ies  arrdts 
*^  rcadiis  par  k  premier,''  &ic.  6i4u 

Note  (Q  q.)  p. 

In  the  article  Beau  of  the  French  Encyclopediet  mention  is  made 
of  a  treatise  on  the  beauti/id,  by  St  Augustine,  which  is  now  lost. 
Some  idea,  however,  we  are  told,  may  be  formed  of  its  contents 
from  different  pasbages  scattered  through  his  other  writings.— The 
idea  here  ascribed  to  St  Augustine  amounts  to  this»  that  the  dis* 
tinctive  character  of  beautt^  is,  that  exact  relation  of  the  parts  of 
a  wiiole  to  each  other,  which  constitutes  its  unity,  "  C'est  runitS 
**  qui  constitue,  pour  ainsi  <lire,  la  forme  et  I'essence  du  beau  en 

tout  genre.  Omnia  perro  pulchritudinis  format  unitas  est," — The 
theory  certainly  is  not  of  very  gr«'at  value  ;  but  the  attempt  is  cu- 
rious, when  connected  with  the  history  oi  the  author  and  with  liiat 
of  his  age. 

With  respect  to  this  attempt  (which  may  be  ccmsidcrcd  as  a  gc« 
neralization  of  the  theory  of  Utility),  it  may  be  remarked  farther,  . 
tbal  although  ewidsaitly  ht  too  confined  to  include  all  the  elements 
of  the  Beaaitifid,  yet  iJiatit  includes  a  lai^r  proportion  than  many 
^Am,  of  those  A%Air  baautiesy  which  £sitt  the  chief  objects  of 
iludy    a  man  af  leined  lasli. 

Oeniqaent  qpod     timgiut  isaftiirsf  §t  tamm%'* 

<' StiU  follow  sease  efeferr  srt  the  seal ; 
Fwts  smerfsf  pBrt%  wfll  slide  into  a  «Mr 
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Even  in  the  works  of  nature,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  their 
Beauty  to  a  philosophical  eye,  is  the  Unity  of  Design  which  they- 
everywhere  exhibit. — On  the  mind  of  St  Augustine,  who  had  been 
originally  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Manicheans,  this  view  vf  the 
liubject  might  reasooably  be  expected  to  produce  apeciiliviystroi]|^ 
impression* 

Note  (R  r.)  p.  507. 
.  The  same  remark  will  be  found  to  hold  in  ail  the  fine  arts. — 
**  A  true  connoisseur,"  says  a  late  writer,  who  has  had  the  best  ojv. 
portunities  to  form  a  just  opinion  on  this  point,  **  who  sees  the 
•*  work  of  a  great  master,  seizes,  at  the  first  glance,  its  merits  and 
•*  its  beauties.    He  may  afterwards  discover  delects  ;  but  lie  ai- 
♦*  wayii  returns  to  that  which  pleased  him,  and  would  rather  admire 
than  find  fault.    To  begin  with  finding  fault  where  there  am 
beauties  to  admire,  is  a  sure  proof  of  want  of  taste.     This  remark 
is  tJie  result  of  several  i^ears  qf  my  observation  in  Italy.   All  the 
^Vyoung  men  looked  for  defects  in  the  finest  works  of  Corregio^ 
^  Guido,  and  Raphael,  in  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  tbe  .ApoUo  Belvi- 
^  dere,  fad  (be  Church  of  St  Peter;  whereas  Ihoie  who  Mfildl 
by  the  lesMos  which  wm  ^veii  them  mw  only  be«iitiffsr««iHi- 

Taste  tt  defined  by  the  same  viUer  to  he    tie  diioarmmmt 
m  hea^ft^td!*  The  definition  is  obviously  much  too  ooofioed 
«Bd  partia] ;  as  the  discernment  ^fisults  as  well  as  of  beantlet  it  a 
neoesfttu-y  ing^tent  in  tbe  compositioa  of  this  power*  But  it  has 
t)M!«i«rit  of  .  touching  on  thai  ingredient  or  element  which  is  the  - 
inoit  «iieii^  .of  the  whole ;  inasmuch  as  His  the  basis  or  nbilm-> 
tffg^  of  all  tbe  lesti  and  the  only  one  whene  education  can  do  .hot 
little  .to  aapply  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  Aconiding  to  tfaevnlgpr 
idea,  Tasle  may  be  defined  to  be   the  discernment  of  blemishes.'* 
**  lbm.ymumii,**  Mcyt  Gniyyiaonn  of  his  lelteiSk  ^  Lasd  €9a» 
sendoi/aCQnttoaatioB  of  hisHistoiy  r  Do  you  leassmher  Mr  • 
^  account  of  it  before  it  came  out?  How  well  he  recoQected  all  the 
^  fiiil!it$»  and  how  utterly  he.  forgot  I01  the  beauties :  Surely  ^e 
*^  grobsest  taste,  ia  hatter  than  such  a  sort  of  deiicwqf*^- 
^^Hifi^  4^  Mwrniu  Letter  8i» 

\  •       "Note  (S  s.)  p.  53^. 

i-iQie  aoGOUOt  given  4>y  Reynolds  himself  of  what  he  felt. 
oecasicfR^  does  not  accoad  hteraliy  with  the  fiction  of  the  pefct; 
it  lappeafs  that  bis  first  laplllMs  were  inconsrderabli^  fh;  cofopa- 
rbon  q(t||p(||f  which  ne  experienced  afterwards,  upon  a' Carefut|and 
Ciiliqal  fmmination  of  Aaiifaelles  Works.  Thej^c^,  thefafenbii 
incomparably  more  fwfOUMhlo  than  the  ,0cii^t  to'  the 
stated  in  the  tcixt.  •      "    •  -       i  .   .  '     ,  .  . 
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APPENDIX. 


.      1     !•  '1 


Abticu  I.   (See  pp«  S78,  37P«) 


Tilt  following  is  a  ycry  imperfect  abstract  of  Dt  Farr's  ob« 

serrations  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  sublimis,  I  regret 
that  circumstances  rendered  it  impossible  for  me,  before  sending 
it  to  the  jjresSj  to  submit  it  to  the  revisal  and  corrections  of  my 
learned  fnend  ;  but  as  1  have,  in  every  sentence,  scrupulously 
copied  his  words,  I  trust  that  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  his 
argument,  but  what  is  the  necessary  consequeoce  of  the  mutilated 
and  disjointed  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited. 

I  hare  not  mentioned  in  the  Note  which  gate  occasion  to 
Dr  Parr*s  strictures,  the  grounds  on  which  I  presumed  to  call 
in  question  the  common  etymology  of  tublimisy  1  think  it  pro- 
per to  acknowledge  here,  that  he  has  pointed  his  arguments,  with 
the  most  sagacious  precision,  against  the  iwo  considerations' 
which  tacitly  weighed  with  me  in  rejecting  that  etymology  as 
unsatisfactory.  The  one  is  the  base  and  abject  origin  which  it  as- 
signs to  a  word,  identified,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
with  all  our  loftiest  and  most  unearihljf  conceptions.  *  The  other^ 


*  IvyMdiBf^  mdilf  to  thb  coiidefation,  I  am  mm  WNaUmi'  1 
mmv^tm$llmttkhi  of  whiil^iDtlwlMilDiiioi  of  ttie  preeeding  £aMy,  1 1 
writt«4Nl  the  iffradual  and  successive  h-ansitioua  in  the  meaniog  of  words,  so 

often  exemplified  io  the  history  of  hII  languages.  Of  this  general  tiict,  not 
lens  iotcrestiug  to  the  phiiosopher  than  to  the  pbilologer,  a  copious  variety  of 
caileiild  ngh^  Mraellve  hmmiM  m  pMdneed  by  Dr  Van,  in  Um' 
coarse  of  the  different  comroanications  with  wfaidi  be  hat  lutein  fiivoiued  new 
While  perusing  these,  I  have  frequently  recollected  a  passage  which  struck 
me  forcibly  some  years  ago,  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  publtfhed  at  Oxford ; 
and  wliicb  expresses  so  luippily  ray  own  idea  of  tfa?  nature  and  mine  of  Dr 
Parr's  pbilological  disquisitions,  tlMrt  I  Atll  lake  IImb  likerty  to  adopt  it  as  pirt 
of  tliin  Note.  Whftlicr  the  learned  author,  in  wiiting  it,  bad  in  view  the  iU 
lustrioiis  scholar  to  whom  I  at  present  apply  it,  or  some  phiUjfqpkii^  ffsm* 
nadau  yet  onknowQ  to  fame,  1  am  not  entitled  to  conjeclnre. 

•"There  lb;  t  doubt  not,  a  doe  to  every  mazy  da&M  er  miiimir  Aoaglit, 
flkiek'We  traee  in  the  textnreaf  bngnage.  When'ertke  aatnvelled,  it  ap. 
pears  sivvple  edoiifHi :  And  the  more  simple  it  is,  tfie  ^i^tc r  i»  the  merit  of 
the  discovery.  And  yet  in  such  matters  the  world  arc  apt  t<»  shew  iugra* 
titodo  and  contempt,  when  they  ought  most  to  admire  aud  to  be  thankful. 
•  •  •  9  8mA  wjmMcB  wd  iio(  I  trust,  deter  a  philosophical  ctiHe 
Ihin  atlOBplnv  to  Mlva  tte  Meala  piMMim 
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the  anomalous,  and  (as  I  concehred)  inexplicable  extension  tritick 
it  giTcs  to  the  preposition  sub  to  convey  a  meaning  directlj  con- 
trary to  that  in  which  it  is  generally  understood.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty,  accordingly,  to  arrange  Dr  Parr's  obaervations  nnder 
twu  separate  heads,  corresponding  to  the  two  cy^tinct  objeetioos 
which  they  arc  intended  to  obfiate.  »  > 

1. 

^  Mr  Stewart  rejects  the  coamonly  receiTed  deriration  of  sub~ 
UmU  from  tuprahmim.  Bttt|  wiien  a  language  furnishes  all  the 
coastltiient  parts  of  a  conpowidl  word,  and  wlien  no  other  p^rt 
of  that  language  ofier%  eveo  to  our  coojectare,  any  other  tenoi, 
there  snrelv  is  abnndaat  leasoa  for  out  acquiemm  m  that  eCy* 
nology  y  which  contauis  nothiog  imiiomU  and  aiiiard. 

That  phnse,  wh>chyto  ub^  who  lifeat  adlstliittiBie,appoHf 
degrading,  may  not  haiv  boma  the  sameappeanoce  to  fWMO  tvho 
spoke  and  wrote  in  that  language.  By  tte  foroeof  mesomtm^ 
^nrativo  expressions  acquire  graodenr  and  energy  from  tka  nh- 
jects  to  whieh  thev  are  applied;  and  oven  tha  insigniimit  orpf- 
tesiTO  notions  wfach  wame  to  the  parts  separately  coosidewJ^ 
nay  be  nnnen  and  nnfAl^  when  they  ara  compoandfid^  aod^  b 
that  componnded  sinte,  ate  applied  metaphorically. 

Elevation  above  the  earA  mifht  be  expressed  bj  a  term  io 
which  custom  wonld  give  the  sense  of  indq/Me  ebfiiCiony  aiid 
devathmitself  isa  proper^  to  ^greeeble  to  the  mind^  that  weal 
once  approve  of  $b»  tumy  which  ^mpmssm  it  tamfaionilj.  Bw 
■ingle  terms  acquire  beauty  or  dignity  by  their  nnioo  with  other 
terms  without  the  aid  of  compoiiiiDa|  oadimMa  tha  pnoeptoC 
Uoiaoe^ 


*  Dixtris  egregie,  ootiun  si  callida 

*  Reddiditit  juoctofa  nofunk*' 

JB^a<Ffiimbvw#r,aa> 


Mire  is,  as  a  physical  object,  offensive.  But  who,  upon  that 
account^  will  object  to  the  following  passage  in  Javaoal  I 

Qnibns  arte  bcnigoa* 
^  Et  MsBiif  bila  ftisllprveordia  Tmar 

aiain  unexplained.  To  perform  the  task  wpII  requires  not  only  exteowft 
erudition,  «  fttroog  memury,  ao  acute  aod  penetrating  mind,  but  nu  aeqiuml- 
aneeabo^  titlier  lelf^aught  or  flKlbedi8i%  aoqautMl,  witb,  IhM  ^ikm 
whieb  eaabbi  os  to  sort,  la  discriuunate,  and  to  abstnct  ideas,  ta  haew  tbaa 
again  tmder  all  the  cbangea  of  dress  aud  posture,  and  to  keep  a  steady  eye 
upon  them,  as  they  mintrie  with  the  confu«ed  and  shitViug  crowd.  This  coni- 
bmatioa  of  qualiUas  ia  tuUeed  rare  :  but  tbeta  bava  been  men  m  variouilf 
gifted,  thoagblbr;  and  ssm  pafbws  tbsrastill  ape  t  €>liilA  kM»t||MI  A 
who  could  not  render  a  more  acceptable  tenriee  to  the  lovert  of  ancieaa  f 
iagf  tbsB  by  jjiadbig  their  feoislsys  thmagb  ddsyeipisaiag  fcl^|iiai^  * 
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When  Cicoro  i^ys,    Tria  ^  ia  Terbp  ^teplici  quip  oralor 
affeiat  ad  illustrandm  atqqe  ora^wuljMii  4»jBifta«^iH> '  bo 
conjuDgendis  Tttrbis^  ut  bsc-^ 

Turn  pavor  sapieDthun  mihi  omnem  f^x  animo  eipectorata 
Au  nou  vis  hiyua  ne  TemUalaqiuis  luaiitias  i  ** 

Vidotis  iwr^/tTo^a^  et  expectorate  ex  conjunctione  facta  esse 
rerbfti  noQ  nata."    Cicero  Dc  OratoreyL.  iil.   To  an  Eng* 
lishman,  when  he  reads  expectorai  in  Latin,  the  word  loses  no« 
thing  of  its  forcxi,  because  we  liaTe  a  word  with  a  similar  sound 
and  an  undignified  literal  sense  in  our  own  tongue,  aod  the  "  junc- 
tura''  with      pavor**  and  *'  sapieatiam**  heightened  doubtless 
the  effect  to  a  Roman  reader.    When  a  Roman  met  with  "  vcr- 
sutiloquas,*'  he  felt,  from  the  composition  of  the  word,  more 
than  he  would  feel  when  he  read  **  yersutus'*  and  **  loquor''  se- 
parately.   By  the  common  experience  of  all  readers,  and  the  com- 
mon consent  of  all  critics,  words  compounded  of  parts^  which 
have  no  ^candear^  become  ^rand  ffom  composition. 

t         «         •         *  * 

la  the  forn^tion  of  sublimis^  I  suspect  that  not  dirtinetpa'^ 
the  property  of  limusj  but  tenacity,"  the  eticct  of  it,  is  in* 
eluded  in  the  word,  and  that  the  addition  of  sub  or  super  suggest* 
ed  the  notion  of  exemption  from  that  effect,  and  thus  tho  AOlMMI 
of    soaring    indefinitely  would  he  formed  ia  the  JXiiAd* 

la  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  we  read, 

^^3if  (^«^  CSKtff  0X  k 

The  effect  of  moistiire,  tenacity,  ia  heio  svggested  to  the 
mind.  It  was  that  tenacity  which  would  have  kept  the  xkngo^ 
from  falling  out  from  the  helmet,  and  rescued  Ajax  from  all  ha- 
zard by  not  falling  out.  He  disdained  to  use  it.  Now,  is  there 
any  thing  degrading  in  the  phrase  vy^i  o^^l  ti^Q^  ^H^^h 
Wc  read  in  Horace,  OJ.  L.  III.  ^i,  21, 

*•  Virtns  lecludens  immcritis  mori 
Ccelam  negata  tentat  iter  via,  • 
Coetuaque  vulgares  ct  iidam 
Speniit  honnni  fngieate  peDna.** 

Here  we  hare  a  series  of  grand  idea£,  and  the  subject  itself  h 
grand.  Is  that  grandeur  diminished  by  that  moisture  of  the  cartl^ 
with  which  we  often  associate  the  notion  of  dirtiness  ?  No  ;  foB 
tenacity,  the  cflect  of  moisture,  not  dirtiness,  is  h^re  the  a^sociat* 
ed  idea,  iiaxter,  1  know,  interprets  udam  by  poliutam  et 
huuiidam."  But  he  has  not  shewn  where  vdnm^  in  any  other  pas. 
sage,  implies  moisture  with,  filthioess,  though,  in  reality^  the  ex- 
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teroal  object,  humus  uda^  must  always  be    dirty."   Janns  styf, 

Uumidan,  quatenus  puro  aetheri  opponitur.*'  But  no  saca 
opposition  is  expressed  in  the  context,  and  the  word  itseff  cer- 
tainly does  not  suggest  It.    1  think  that  udam  hummn  means  the 

ground,  which,  by  its  moisture,  would  obstruct  the  motion  of 
*^  the  body  to  which  it  adhered,  in  any  attempt  to  rise."  Here, 
then,  tenacity  is  the  idea  retained,  and  the  idea  of  filthiuessj  which 
is  naturally  the  concomitant  of uda^  is  dropped. 

In  the  formation  of  sublimis  the  {)roce^b  of  the  mind  seems 
to  me  to  be  this.  Limus  has  the  property  of  "  obstructing." 
That  to  which  the  word  sublimis  wai  applie4|  is  "  raised  abofe 

the  obstructing  oiuse."  It  can  soar — it  does  soar;-rand  tkm 
the  notion  of  soaring  indefinitely"  is  Duniliariped  to  tiwrnind* 
The  origin  of  the  word,  and  its  literal  qgoificftlioiii  did  not  pro. 
sent  themselves  to  the  mtnd  of  the  ipetker  or  beifor*  Bj  cow 
torn,  the  word  had  acquifod  the  acoie  of  MOriog"  m  the  wi/  ^ 
probably  wUcli  i  hoTO  stalled ;  aad  neither  Umtif^  nor  the  mo 
drcomstiaoe  of  Mng  ^*  fiind  super  IfanaiDi**  was  ewer  tho^tt  ~ 
of.  wheo  thejpower  of  the  word  to  ezprewelefatloo  hod  ben  ee- 
Wlifbod.  tkidnof  elenUionitaelf  hisoagfoeibleMidioio. 
teieitiiigi  at  oot  to  leofo  Icititre  or  inclllaitioa  for  oiiilyiiiig  tte 
wordhy  which  ^^eloTitioii*' was  eiprosod*  ' 

♦        o        o      *  o  •    ,  o 

II, 

Here  an  objector  nufht  start  up  and  say,  how  is  it  that  in 

the  Latin  lan>;uage  sub  means  *^  under/'  and  *'  abore,"  or  "  up  ?" 
1  admit  tlie  fact ;  but  contend  that  the  same  letters,  with  the  same 
•onnd,  are  of  different  extraction,  and  so  diA'crent,  as  to  be 
adapted  even  to  contrary  .^significations.  Let  it  be  remarked, 
that  i  am  going  to  speak  o£  iubf  when  compounded  with  a  ferh^ 
to  eapress  elcTation." 

Qyaetnm  veie  novo  viridif  ae  ml^idtiAsimy 

VlKG,  Eel,  X,1^ 

SerTioSf     Stdyicity  tcI  tunuMjaeU^  Tei  suiUerjacU/* 

"  Infrrnant  aKi  ctirras,  ant  corpora  saltn 

^  S^ickaU  in  eqiio^  ctakhctii  ensibas  adsntiL** 

ViRG.  Aen,  xii.  288. 

Scrvius,  Subjidunt  in  equos,  super  equos  jaciunt ;  sed  pro- 
prie  non  est  locutus^  niagisquc  coutrarie;  nam  subjicere  Qiialir 
quid  subtcrjacere,''  The  scholiast,  whom  we  often  very  impro- 
perly call  Serviusy  was  puzzled,  as  must  be  many  a  modern  rtader, 
by  the  opposite  senses  of  the  same  word ;  but  I  am  confident  lu 
my  ability  to  soItc  the  dtthculty  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr 
Stewart.    1  must  go  on  with  examples. 

**  At  ima  exaestoat  uuda 
"  Verticibiu^  nigraffique  aite  suigmM  arenam.** 

Vine.  Gmjr.  iii.  fia 
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Ter  flamma  ad  sumuium  tccli  aufgecta  relnxH.*' 
I  pass  on  to  Lucretius. 

Tibianafcs  dsdda  tellat 

lih.  i.  », 

**  AU|no  rffl  iro  foras,  iflroqiic  cxtollere  (lammiig, 
Saxaque  tui^edar^f  ti  areme  tollere  muibos/* 

L)IJ.  VI.  700. 

"  Sic  ct  AvoiTia  lot:a  alitibiis  summitUrt  tlebcut 
Morlifetaiu  vim,  de  terra  quai  sutgit  in  annu.* 

Other  poets  write  so : 

**  Aspice  quot  aumrnitkU  humus  formoaa  colores.'* 

FftovMrr.  I*  L  £li  t» 

SmmUtaiy    sends  up." 

Soiyunt  adversa  tubrecta  fioute  colubrc.** 

l4ICAii,I*is.  6S4» 


Bcrsroaniiai  bas  the  following  note:  Ainw^  MSS*  diio> 
h.  e*  sursnin  erects  a  froQto  ipsivs,  ne  eea  aeptoemti"  . 

ColllifD  si  rue  Ills  surrecta  oioliS  ail  astra 
"  la  media  aletil  tnbt  rogua.** 

fliftlOS  ItAI.ICM|  I»  ii*  i99i 

*  TeH«|iM  repoitis 
^*  Anmnltaat  tcndont  alta  ed  capiiolia  dcxtras.** 

iLios  iTaueoSf  I*  irii*  eeo. 

Drakenborch  in  the  note  says :  Summissie  dexim  luc  sonl 
ehitae,  sursum  emisss  :  supra  L,  U  673." 

•         #         ♦         #  * 

In  prose  writers  we  ha?e  siih  for  up,**  Subkvare  men* 
luin  sinistra,"  Cicero;  sublcvare  niiseros,"  Ciceru.  It  oc- 
curs iimliT  another  form,  iw.^,  which  hereafter  will  be  txpiameU. 
Suslineo^  '*  I  hold  up;"  suspicioy  ""^  1  look  up."  >lr  Stewart 
vill  have  the  goodness  particularly  to  mark  the  form  sus.  Let 
ns  return  to  sui.  Sublalus  uuans  lifted  up/'  Quuiu  LamiU 
Ins,  iuhjectus  ft  circumstantibus  in  equum^  ^4^ 
«<  raised  or  lifted  nu  upon  the  burse.     GronoTios  ii 


ip  upon  the  burse.     GronoTios  in  bis  note 
produces  the  following  passage  from  Livy,  L  xxxu  c.  37:  *<Sii» 
luti  fuit  equcs,  qui  raptim  ipse  desiluu,  pavidumque  re^m  tis 
eqwm  suijedt^'-^iAyj^  L«  til*  c. 

•         •         •  '       •  • 

The  foregoini^  instances  are  abui  dantly  sufficient  to  shew 
that  sub^  \Uicu  cgutpouQdi;d^  often  bigoifies  to     raise  up/' 
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610  APraiiDts:.  i  .« 

Upon.?2f6,  wluiii  standing  alone,  I  speak  Uoubtfully.  Tb«rc 
is  a  passii^c  in  i^ivy,  where  subire  may  b^yp  the  sense  of  as- 
•*  ccndiug  i"  bat  I  am  not  positiTC,  and  shall  oflera  different  ex- 
planation.   ^  Bquites  diu  iguori  pogndi  et  Tictoriae  suorum 
stctcrunt,  deinde  ipsi,  (^uwiVLm  emus  suburp  potfir^Qt^  sparfps 
iuga  Gallos  circa  radioes  montU  cona^ti^ceiMirl  M'  iSipe^" 
woald  lathor  eiplalii  stiUnB,  a*  ti»  saiac^^  ani;  accQaat<£»r 
it  t^.   When  we  go  ioto  the  op^  air,  (he  jji^f^  i$  abof^  ft ; 
waen  we  go  into  the  house,  part  oi  the  hoiue  iaabot^  uii  WMa 
wu  go  into  afortst,  tfaolmiaie  alMive  oirtaiec^  <^''tbg»«ii- 
defy'*  first  joined  with  the  notion  of     going  into,"  was,af|er« 
wards  separated  from  it,  and  signified  perhaps    mere  entrtuftik* 
There  li  a  ctttloaa  passage  «i  MaiilUQay  mkmB  mtk  Anakmrn 
to  cone  up,  or  advance,*'  and  afterwards  has  a  sigaifica^ 
not  ?ery  dissunikir,    SpealLiog  of  the  star  AndromeAiy  ne  siffs^ 

**  Ilia  subit  contra^  vrrsaiiu)ue  a  gurgilc  froniem 
^  Erigif,  tt  tortis  iimiteus  oibiliosalte        '  .  ..  *     •  •  i'lt  T 
Emiciit,  ac  toto  suhlimii  oorporo  fertor* 
Sed  qtMiirurti  Mia  »u!>if»  tfG^at  ijiioulMi  prttado  an^  > 
tanlum  revolat.  JaKumqiie  per  aethers  IwUL** 

lib.  V.  595.  ' 

'Hm  iMre^mHm^  to  cone  towanls  or  adtatie^'*  'and  jpit 
8tot4»sl|Orfc«)f^^  entrance  or  ajdiTaL"  •  • 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  iuh^  standing  alone, 
neter  has  the  sense  of  up»''  But  in  composition  Itfra^Mtly 
has  thatseuses  and  hiuling  upon  my  former  paper  two  or  three 
adiUtional  exampl^i,.!  will  SMbjoin  tbenu  . 

,M  £t  Qox  alta  pulos  bisis  a»b€t:cta  tf^nebaL** 

VlBG.  Aen.  v. 
"  SubveiiUur  matm  oaUiun  regiua  caicrm'' 

«  Turn  MubUcttt  ipftutn." 

Mr  Stewart  will  permit  me  to  observe,  that,  in  one  medeni 
language,  the  Spanish,  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  with  the 
Latin  upon  the  power  of  9ub  to  express    eleration  **  in  ijosi. 

pounded  words, 

Subida,  "  an  ascent,  or  going  up/ 
SubidcrOf     u  high  place.** 

Subidtto^  ^*  that  is  ahcendod,"     that  one  must  asocnd.** 

Subidoy     lofty,  high,  |)roud,  haughty." 

Suhidor^     one  that  rises  tip,  or  goes  up.** 

Subit'j     to  go  up,  to  rise." 

Su^ciaciony  "  rising  up,"  "  a  sedition.** 

Suhlccary     to  move  a  sedition  or  insurrection.** 

Huifiemadonf    sublimation,"    liftiojj;  up,*'  extolling.** 
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«l*»Vlmt  were  uMMetteiplaS  It.  S«»  ptepo»»ti«»  »«m- 
fioaCWHlb  lupra,  irir  '    ■!<•-    ■>  •■  ■'  

■'TecfitliMnadiHauiiuit.M^ferfarelunii,*  ' 


f.    sapn  jadtfot;  mod6,  litfniy 


'     '  '  '**  Caadanique  remulcen*, 
^  Ai^fict*  p«nt9nteai  Qtero»  tylTisque  petivil,'! 

item. 

'•<.■•'      .  .  ' 

Pedibtuqiie  Mtanun 

"  fWidli  wtf  f tniiMI  ** 

Diomcd.  1.  i.  p.  407.  cd.  Putsch.  N^oirfw  Maroettjl*  shiUl 
follow.  "  Sui^jicere  esl  subtus  jaccrc,  fiHppoperc,"  and  PI  thl^ 
the  more  general  sifiiiificatioii  he  ^ivcs  three  iastooocSi  but  adds, 

susum  jacea,  excresccrc/'  and  gWeritliree  eiwi^et,  wl  Of 
iirhich  I  have  already  pioduoed.  ,  Jdr  St^Wtj^rW*  .VPiV^^.^ 
notice  the  old  word  susum* 

SuUimaret  eittUere*  .  JBmlm  .MedpflA.   . , ,  « 

«        %  •  ' 

«*  bol  qua  caiidentem  in  ccelo  wblimt^  fkciciii." 

^^JSltMgere  $ign\&CAt  susum  eri^Cj  quqj,«?rbo  rustici  utuntur, 
quiim  trUs  fmgeg  ad  ▼eDtilaodttm  iu  areis  erikuntur.  V  laaiL^  ii^  * 
Lib.  '  » 

So  kt  Nonius  MarceHus.  Of  ^timgew?  I  have  gWen  ex. 
amplcs.  In  the  famous  work  Z>c  Cau$is Lingtuv  Lntinw,  Jo^ipli 
Scaliger  in  chapter  155th  treats  of  praepositit  mm  etlicicns  ct 
«  materia.**  «  /it  (gennlt)  ia<ra  ;  «f,  ej-fra  ;  c/.^  r?/ra  ;  i/r,  if»- 
yra  ;  sup,  supra  f  fiiilaBiia  sic  prius  :  pobtea  auh^  ub  i.to.  ut 
ab  do-^.  Sed  aatea  orta  sant,  inter,  mfer,  aupcr,  cxUr,  ilcnuio, 
few,  infemf  supera,  extera,  queoMdwodaitt  Plucmuiems  Cice- 
roM  obter? ari  potuitt 

«•  f\Btf  us  Draco  serpit,  aubtn-j  $uperaqut  rctorq»tefW»* 

Scaliger  b  right  eooagh  in  hisa6,  from^  Bal,  wlu  u  bo 
Bays,  «'£tt2?,  fnil  enim  sic  prius.  pottea  sub,  ab  i^ro,"  he  con- 
founds  word!  of  difbient  origin,  at  wc  shall  presently  see. 
Chapter  the  38d  tarili  upon  the     consonaritum  mutatio  m  cc^m- 

pMiliane."  «  matatnr  in.C,  FpG^  L,  P.  H-  Succun  c,, 
Hjjfiro,  iuggero^  suUevo,  summiUo^  suppeto,  surripio..  Id  Aculca* 
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tium  more,  q<il  xccTcrKrai',  x.atwaX#i»,  diccb^^pt  pr^i^e^kntrm  scqgfn- 

eadem  conntxio  e^t.  Malimenixii  su^^iml^,  quam  suulimkn 
cerc.  ♦  *  ♦  B  uou  inutaiur  ii«lQ  jf,  i;i;^.ut  dixere  ui  sus- 
tofld,  hamquc  fuit  vt  iuh  >ox,  .fza,  quae  .  mQUni  cwiluni  vi;i:siu 
ntficaret,  Giro^iv ;  f<>t  ».ii>i>e  aiiitni  fnor.i<,  stihs^  .sicut  a^A,  quauquim 
hoc  ridctur  fuis^e  ^4*,  et  a  fia  fiiii  susum  :  f(  <  it  autcm  ien'<- 
/m//,  non  tiiiiii  a  sujjero^  Teaiu  llaiiciii  est  ante  T.  Suscijiio,  (juod 
Teicres  succlj)ioy  uf  diximuii,  At-oieusiuoi  inure,  (luciuaJiuatiufii  j^u- 
pra  d^  taratum  e>t,  quu^  prisciutuoi  ii}  ahU  ul>te;f  ^4cuui.^  utc»C 
a|jQd  Plautum  in /Ii//iana»  .  ,  .  i  

AifiBte  pttiais  iitV       iMita  Im  mfb^^ 

•  Q^dd  'lio9  4iUfendaSm  Tari  eiemplo,  suficijiio,  susUm^suj^^ 
^oi'fMun  Hto.  MHiai Sniliger iays  upon  tl|e,«^iuM>JI^4atMu 
tng  «f  l^lt«)^  ift  compottiid  words  Is  true  ,Bat  I  oMiiM'bcy  leau 
ttt'^taVfi^  ffctt  hi  words' iiiie(mipouodqd^*il^  old  AofniiiMipn^ 
MMMi  Slit  ttttTfti'  whMe  a  dottbk*  letter  till  IIm  t^.^f  EniinpH 
and  for  this  assertioa  1  most  briog  my  proof.  / 
:t.«  IM  ^BidceAttd  lihnMbus  seriptum,  |nro  MacMimf  Qmk 
fto  iKiM/;  noMM  iM  )nfiif0f  o/(»roai  pro^  Uhrmu  qimH  pm 
mmnmi^  obierwi  neretar,  antiiiuissimos,  fQi  Latina  lipgiiaacaiH 
iCM^*ad  liMltfe*tihiipoitt  Ktiitfi  poets,  Uteru  coDs^oanj^  10  ca» 
4m -Tto^f  diii^atas,  imnfcdUte  alteram  alteil  aaoexm,  aft 
itaae*  i|liidim  perpl'tiio  vidcmu^',  minlmc  gcatiuai  Toluisvi. 
JBtlid*ipi>e  Fcstus  (ih  t.  Solitauritta.  tdem  in  v.  ^6  oloes  ttk 
Aniaa  Cvna  istud  v^tete^  pro  a/>  t7//>,  et  l^oc  pro  oiiof  diusriat* 
^id.  atfana  Mo^bof.  Be  IJk^.  Teuton.  Pt.  ].  c.  3*  p»  60),  Vrudi- 
AMam'seripfWtol  ptra^dA^us  antiquifatis  indagatojCi  aiinodaiD* 
tm^rad  ttos  v^^'"^^  potuisset,  clarissime  imtMtri  *  fkcmok^* 
inqmlil,  ^  M^^hftd  antiada  consuetudifie  per  untimXeQao. 
•iarf^<  non  est  milium,  iiolla  tuhc  gcmiiMibatur  litera  inscii. 
todo :  qaam  ebUsilbitidinctn  Ktinius  mutaVisse,  if^tur.*  idem 
Msaus  alibi  (in  V.  Torum^  cf.  idem  in      porigqm  /oliumj 

lit  si«ntfiret  torrklum,  aridum,  J/it  unum  quideoi  R  an^ 
frqua  consm  tudine  scrtbitur.  Sid  quasi  per  duo  jRK  scrtUUury 
pronunciari  ofiofcet  Nani  antujui  iicc  mu(as,  ncc  seiniTucates 
Jittera^  geniinaban!.'  Quod  proin  etiani  Ividorus  {Qrig.  L.  I# 
c  ^6  in  line)  C  'Hfirmavi',  ubi  *  reterosj'  loquit,  '  noii  duplica- 
baiit  lit«*ra&,  stxf  kUj^ra  MeiKcos  appoiiebaitt,  qua  nota  atlmuoeba- 
tar  lector,  gemmanddm  csbc  liit  ram,  it  xiciliats  vacatur,  quu  in 
Sicilia  iiiTentus  csi  ])nmn/  Uude  I'orsan  usu  Tcuit|  ut  in  rccen. 
tioribiu  moiuinx  tuid  etiam  ^c^ptl^aTerl^t  Koniani,  Jur//^//^  pro 
juventus^  fiutum  pro Jiuvium^  Uumvir  pro  duumvir^  hlaus  pro 
Jiavus{>\ii.  Aldtis  iViaiiutius  in  Orthographta^  p.  431.  LI.  Jo« 
SchuJiu  i<  lurcm  Sfiarsio  ad  I. oca  quafu..ni  m  Ku  literaria  contro- 

Tcibd,  p.  s^i.)  ' — J.  N«  Faoccii  !)§  Originc  ct  J^ucrUm 
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IMv^'-tiiiMr  iff  rona^iy  Ifkii  W^-itliat  abs  cm  fitlm 

«»«|>«-lttait  J«MM»  It  ilf&ia^s0^;M^md  tibt  itffctp^'  was  H  abud  ta» 
Miii'<l»i»i^.''-  -  •  ■  -f  '7' 

li.oilg'Wii  I  pUKftled  wffh  ehe  contrat'y  ^o^eri  Vi(^'  ji^!,c(VBi^. 
iMJomi^il  Words.  1  khew  'tbut  in  Latin  tbe  sibtknt  Wieri is V  1^ 
aytwiitnted  (Wr  (he  ai«^nite — fatui^^w  sex  and  <f  ter/M,.  9a 
bw9  would  beoonma*^.  Uefi^tiog  tipon  tTie  stjl>jt^u/r||f»i^ 
that  sulf,  when  it  bignifies  cievaiioU)"  came  from  isnfi^  and  that 
MTi^,  Uke  lost  (iic  clo6io|pJiiltMa^  and  Uiat  p^wwIi^Aged  int^ 
b.  Incfersuw  tliis  stalled  io  M)r  hi^k,  dUi^t^  or  <iodii«i07. 
Bttt  no  eotijectttra  was  i-ver  more  cl<^r.  or  inort^aati&facltfy  tOL 
my  nniid  ;  and  H  solves  all  difiicuiiies.  '1  Of^  l^tqVji  II0M4 
ei  stib^  txtt  the  same  uht^n  ttiiur  sigDiiii;iitiun  ^  difiVf(;nt,,  hpaillM 
thi'\  flow  fiott)  (lililrcnt  Crpcck  wvrds*  ^  ^^4^  Vt^H  '!ll^l|WHM# 
M'lil  be  convinced  in  one  moment.  n  t    ult  .  '  f 

.SVy  tlien,  signU>in;;;  elevation,"  cpmes  not  from  }^a^  bat 
from  i/Tii,  and  sus  tlues  not  imuiedjutelj'  tjoffly  fr^yy^^  ^ip»  hli 
by  another  j)roce>s,  as  MTC  shall  soon  see,    "  * 

Siiiiiger's  second  jKJsition  ujjon  subs^  '^^^  «^f»'^«lWrQneQ»i^ 
and  erroneous,  too,  is  the  notion  which  he  tu^k  froiQ  Festtts' 
that  a^y  can  e  from  u-^.    There  js  no  vcstii^e  wl)«Lt#oeve|',  I^ttfa4 
exis  ted  in  tlif  foini  oi      ;  and  as  to  absy  it  caujc  not  Ir^ifla^'^ 
but  Ironi  a-o.    Of  (i/yd,  Liccio  tells  us,  m  Oral.  hdH.  Ot  49% 

Una  prcTiJositio  est        (so  ttobcrt  ^tcphcfls  r<;adS)  ool 
caque  nnnc  lantiirn  in  aceepti  labulls  manti,  ne  hii)  quidumiOB^^ 
niurn  ;  in  reliqno  seiai'/ne  mutata  est.    ^AHnuHuiit  ^)ixcitn\i%^et 
abtpt^  Ct  ahfulUy  ut  jam  ncscias  a^uc  verum  hUy  SUt  oLa.  Quidai 
c'tiam  adfifgif  tiirpe  vitium  csX^aiabjcr  nolueruni,  a^/er  maJue- 
runt  ?  quai  pra'iHKsitlo,  prajier  hajc  ^uo  verba,  n«Uo ^Uu  in  verboi 
reperilur.^    Cicero    words  must  be  uudeiatood  with.floaie  limi., 
tation.    For  \vc  liud  nhs  compounded  in  ab st cmtus ^  dwd  oii^tuttOy 
and  when  it  js  uncom^)oiinded,  \ie  aiwaya  ou^iu  to  write  aos  te.- 
Ve  hnd  ab6  6€  in  Lacsar.  Tfarc  is  aj  doubt  U]>uu  glM,iiui*sa  in  i^iiyy 
L.  xxxii.  1.    But  we  read  a  us  t/unu  //^/r/////c  in  l  be    del  pin  of 
C'sncr  giVeSy  Jit>ni  Ciiuncuiian,  tbtj.  rc«i6oti  for  nhich. 
<A|  vometinies  took  the  old  bnaU,  vv  juch,  tyca  iunon^  the  oid 
Romans,  was  not  aXjkh^b  Mied.       Q  i»u  ?  quod  hyilatja;  nostrae* 
in  B  Hteram  eti)  iunituntur  auei  aspciv,  ut  ^lenqui  moliire' 

teutaTcrint,  m  pi3;pot»itiobe  B  >4»avm  a  inbiuu  sui>.« 

jidondo,*-  Xll.  10.  32. 

jAgtitfSt  M!aht(er's  third  puHtion,  J  conicud  that  tusum  did  not\ 
cone  from  j^j,  but  vena  tice  (nb  we  ouj^i  to  s.iy ,  aibttad  of  ricr 
varMj  M  comeb  Irom  «tf«iiai,*  'As  rt^ruvor^u^M  *vad  contracteti  in* 
tanfnwir}  so  hiprrvoi^m  was  cootfacted  into  fm^^ute^smi^mm  - 
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614  ^tiBAlimXkU  '  .'irir> 

ioto  stu* 

Ai  to  the  fourth  poflitttMi/^  tuiHtih  Sim  M^^^ 

I  take  up" — guspendo  is  fiAstim  pendo,  I  lianf^  up**  wifftqj  jf 
cttJiffir /ejMo,  1  hold  up" — suscito  is,  b/Scftiigtar^  own  wriki' 
iioD|  «u«K^o#9y  I  stir  up?*  jwipto  is  iusuH^  ^p9m^  ^<  Ileok 
«P}'* — and*  as  ^peao  b^ns  with  an  Sj  the  final  letter,  of  tus^  con^ 
tracted  from  suium^  is  omitted  upon  the  above  medtioTied  prin- 
ciple ^ilToidlngf  as  the  oldHomiBs  avoided^  th^gmiiiatiufciif 
the  same  letter.  Well,  then,  we  somctimei  have  as  in  suitmeo 
— we  sotnetinies  haye  mb,  as  in  subjicere^  anA  mAjeUart  used  bj 
Virgil — we  soiaetioMS  have  the  final  letter  changed  into  iheiaitial 
letter  of  the  verbi  as  in  mmmitto.  Sometimes  in  dificreat  (M|f(i 
of  a  word,  haTing  the  same  signification^  we  have  both  mt  ittd 
Mt&^and  Ibis  is  ajipareae  in  mstuk  and  siiblatuifu  ixeaii/fiffe 
myself  a  little  credit  for  my  solution  of  difficuUi^^  which  mofl 
often  perplex  others,  as  they  long  perplexed  me.  ' 


AntictBlI.   (p.  891.) 

The  general  scope  of  Dr  Parr's  manuscript,  referred  to  in  pp. 
378  and  391,  b  thaevtated  by  himsell  in  the  introdnctory  ptia. 

As  it  is  not  my  fortune  to  agree  with  my  friend  Mr  Stewart 
npdn  a*eontn»lreried  pissage  in  the  Pseudo-Longinu!t,  1  shaU, 
irst,  consider  the  general  principle  how  far  depth  is,  or  is  not 
used  by  the  Cvfeek  and  Homan  writers  for  heighif  aad  in  the 

course  of  my  iuTestigation,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  write  soem* 
what  copiously  upon  the  Latin  prepositions  which  are  employ- 
ed to  express  them  respectively  ;  secondly,  I  shall,  in  a  more 
direct  way,  '^tMv  iny  objections  to  the  reading  in  Longinas  for 
which  Mr  Stewart  contends;  thirdly,  1  shall  endeavour  to  vindi- 
cate that  etymoloi^ical  explanation  of  the  word  sublimis  which 
Mr  Stewart  rejects  ;  aad,  finally,  1  shall  trespass  upon  his 
patience,  by  assii;ning  some  of  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  sus- 
perf,  that  the  Longinus,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  iiook  vip  ii-^x^  did  not  in  reality  write  it.*' 

In  jthe  foregouig  article,  I  have  selected  variima  {Misages  iKva 
that  part  of  Dr  Parr's  mannscrlpt  which  relates,  to  tin  etjme* 
logy  of  the  word  $iiblimU\  and  i  intended  to  attempt  twiea 
similar  abstract  of  his  very  learned  and  profound  comments  on 
the  disputed  seutencO  in .  Longinas,  whidi  I  haf  e  quoted  in  the 
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text.  Having  found,  however,  upon  a  more  careful  revknr  of 
these  comments,  that  they  did  not  admit,  without  much  injury 
to  their  force  and  evidence,  of  such  retrenchments  and  omissions 
as  were  necessary  for  my  ])rchLnt  purpose,  I  was  forced  to 
abandon  this  de&ign.  They  who  know  the  overflowing  riches 
of  Dr  Parr*s  erudition,  and  the  marvellous  promptitude  and  dis- 
crimination with  which  he  can  at  all  times  avail  himself  of  his 
literary  resources,  will  easily  conceive  the  impossibility  of  con- 
veying, by  any  hi  icf  summary,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  his  discussions  on  the  doubtful  reading  of  an  ancient 
author,  involving  (as  in  the  present  iustance)  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  philology,  but  some  collateral  and  very  interesting  points 
of  philosophical  criticism. 

As  aa  atonement  to  my  readers  for  this  disappointment,  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  prevail  on  my  excellent  friend  to  allow 
the  whole  of  his  roanuscript  to  appear  in  a  separate  publication : 
Aod,  if  1  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  my  rcqu&'it,  I 
sball  feel  qo  slight  gratification  in  having  given  occasion,  by  my 
Essay  oa  the  8obliiiW|  to  so  precious  an  accession  to  the  stores 
of  critical  sdeiice. 


THE  .  .:.  .  ,  , 
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printtid  by  Cireoi     Ranuay  tuiti  Compao^y 
K<luihiti||;;i,  IblC. 
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Page  49»tiiie  10, /or  daficolns  fwd  claviealb 

99,       3,  /or  OM  •PBC0LATI0N8  read  off  THE  sPECUlLATlOlit 

116,       2,  note, /or  /i«»»,tti9<  read  //atrov/ui9« 
157,       1,  notf, /or  jubereiit  nodjuberet 
IGSy       8,  uote, /or  renUre  read  rendu 
233,     15,  noi9fM  tntenda  rmtf  eoieodnt 

25f  /or  titness  rood  fitnesses 
29f^       8,  note, /or  lac vibu^  r^ai  levibus 
915,      ii,  note,  for  {,)  ituert  Q 

29,  Dote,/or  r«t'etence  read  infereiieft 
50^       1,  Mtei/w  cniii  fMd  eun 
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